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PUBLISHER'S NOTE 



GENERAL EDITOR'S PREFACE 



The pagination of articles originally published in English has been maintained 
for this volume. In articles translated into English, the original pagination has 
been indicated in the text in bold-face type. 



Since the days of Ignaz Goldziher (1850-1921), generally regarded as the founder 
of Islamic studies as a field of modern scholarship, the formative period in Islamic 
history has remained a prominent theme for research. In Goldziher's time it was 
possible for scholars to work with the whole of the field and practically all of its 
available sources, but more recently the increasing sophistication of scholarly 
methodologies, a broad diversification in research interests, and a phenomenal 
burgeoning of the catalogued and published source material available for 
study have combined to generate an increasing "compartmentalisation" of 
research into very specific areas, eaeh with its own interests, priorities, agendas, 
methodologies, and controversies. While this has undoubtedly led to a deepening 
and broadening of our understanding in all of these areas, and hence is to be 
welcomed, it has also tended to isolate scholarship in one subject from research 
in other areas, and even more so from colleagues outside of Arab-Islamic studies, 
not to mention students and others seeking to familiarise themselves with a 
particular topic for the first time. 

The Formation of the Classical Islamic World is a reference series that seeks 
to address this problem by making available a critical selection of the published 
research that has served to stimulate and define the way modern scholarship has 
come to understand the formative period of Islamic history, for these purposes 
taken to mean approximately AD 600-950. Each of the volumes in the series is 
edited by an expert on its subject, who has chosen a number of studies that taken 
together serve as a cogent introduction to the state of current knowledge on the 
topic, the issues and problems particular to it, and the range of scholarly opinion 
informing it. Articles originally published in languages other than English have 
been translated, and editors have provided critical introductions and select 
bibliographies for further reading. 

A variety of criteria, varying by topic and in accordance with the judgements 
of the editors, have determined the contents of these volumes. In some cases an 
article has been included because it represents the best of current scholarship, 
the "cutting edge" work from which future research seems most likely to profit. 
Other articles — certainly no less valuable contributions — have been taken up for 
the skillful way in which they synthesise the state of scholarly knowledge. Yet 
others are older studies that — if in some ways now superseded — nevertheless 
merit attention for their illustration of thinking or conclusions that have long 
been important, or for the decisive stimulus they have provided to scholarly 
discussion. Some volumes cover themes that have emerged fairly recently, and 
here it has been necessary to include articles from outside the period covered 
by the series, as illustrations of paradigms and methodologies that may prove 
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useful as research develops. Chapters from single author monographs have 
been considered only in very exceptional cases, and a certain emphasis has been 
encouraged on important studies that are less readily available than others. 

In the present state of the field of early Arab-Islamic studies, in which it is 
routine for heated controversy to rage over what scholars a generation ago would 
have regarded as matters of simple fact, it is clearly essential for a series such 
as this to convey some sense of the richness and variety of the approaches and 
perspectives represented in the available literature. An effort has thus been made 
to gain broad international participation in editorial capacities, and to secure the 
collaboration of colleagues representing differing points of view. Throughout the 
series, however, the range of possible options for inclusion has been very large, 
and it is of course impossible to accommodate all of the outstanding research 
that has served to advance a particular subject. A representative selection of such 
work does, however, appear in the bibliography compiled by the editor of each 
volume at the end of the introduction. 

The interests and priorities of the editors, and indeed, of the General Editor, 
will doubtless be evident throughout. Hopefully, however, the various volumes 
will be found to achieve well-rounded and representative syntheses useful not as 
the definitive word on their subjects — if, in fact, one can speak of such a thing in 
the present state of research — but as introductions comprising well-considered 
points of departure for more detailed inquiry. 

A series pursued on this scale is only feasible with the good will and 
cooperation of colleagues in many areas of expertise. The General Editor would 
like to express his gratitude to the volume editors for the investment of their 
time and talents in an age when work of this kind is grossly undervalued, to the 
translators who have taken such care with the articles entrusted to them, and 
to Dr John Smedley and his staff at Ashgate for their support, assistance and 
guidance throughout. 

Lawrence I. Conrad 



INTRODUCTION 

Education and Learning in the Early Islamic World 

Claude Gilliot 



His amplius fili mi ne requiras faciendi 
plures libros nullus est finis frequensque 
meditatio carnis adflictio est 
Ecclesiastes 12:J2* 



Preliminary notes** 

The study of education and learning in Islam from 600 to 950 ad encounters at 
least two difficulties. The first is that the sources, especially the later ones, easily 
lend themselves to backward projection — the projection of later institutions and 
practices on to an ancient past. Indeed, religious scholars have taken great pains 
to establish the idea of an authentic and uninterrupted transmission (mutawdtir) 
of religious knowledge and ancillary learning in order to show at all costs that 
their foundations lie in the time of the Prophet, or at the very least that they hark 
back to the very first Muslim generations, and take place within a continuum. 1 

The second difficulty lies in the fact that most of the existing studies are 
general, considering education and learning over practically the entire span of 
"classical" Islam, although it seems that there are exceptions. The fact remains 
that bringing the continuities and discontinuities of the subject and period of our 
interest to the fore is rarely an easy matter. 



The First Orientalist Approaches to Education and Learning in Islam 

While making no claim to set out the history of Western research in this area, it 
nevertheless seems useful at this juncture to broadly set out some of the stages of 



* "And further, by these, my son, be admonished: of making many books [there is] no end; and 
much study [is] a weariness of the flesh.": The Holy Bible: American King James Version, Eccl. 12:12. 

" Any incomplete reference made in the text or in the footnotes can be found in full in the 
bibliography that follows. 

1 See Juynboll, G.H.A. (ed.), Studies on the First Century of Islamic Society, Carbondale, IL, 1982, 
1-2. 
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Western interest in education and learning in Islam up until around the twentieth 
century. 

The Reformed theologian from Utrecht, Adriaan Reland (1676-1718), to 
whom we owe the first scientific exposition of Muslim institutions, set himself the 
goal of presenting his subject "as is taught in the Muslim churches and schools" 
(uti docetur in templis et scholis mohemmedicis), incidently something for which 
he advocated the necessity of knowing the Arabic language. 2 

Admittedly, certain travellers and missionaries of the Middle Ages, such as 
the Dominican Riccoldo da Monte di Croce (d. 1320), have given some indications 
about educational institutions in Islam. During his sojourn in Baghdad (ca. 1290- 
96) Monte di Croce attended lessons given by Muslim masters and frequented the 
libraries that had survived the partial destruction of the town at the hands of the 
Mongols in 1258. 3 

Yet it was not until the work of a Lebanese Maronite Christian, Abraham 
Ecchellensis (Ibrahim al-Haqilam, d. 1664 in Rome), 4 that any fairly detailed 
information on teaching methods and pedagogy became available. Ecchellensis 
translated and annotated in Latin the Instruction of the Student: The method of 
learning 5 by Burhan al-Din al-Zarnuji (d. 620/1 223). 6 

Some 60 years later, Reland published al-Zarnuji's 7 Arabic text with a Latin 
translation on the facing pages (pp. 1-165) by the Danish Fredrik Rostgaard 
(d. 1745); this was accomplished in collaboration with the Maronite Josephus 
Banesis (Yusuf b. Jirjis al-Bani al-Halabl, called al-Mu'allim Yusuf, of the 
Maronite College in Rome, d. 1725 in Aleppo), 8 from a copy belonging to Jacobus 
Salomon Damascenus (Sulayman al-Aswad), an orthodox priest of Damascus. 
He added to this translation (p. 167 et seq.) Ecchellensis's rather different version 
with a commentary entitled Semita sapientiae, reproduced from a manuscript 
copy. Reland was apparently unaware that a printed edition already existed! 9 



2 Hadriani Relandi, De Religione mohammedica, 2nd edn, Utrecht, 1717, §XI. First edition 
published in 1705. 

3 Merigoux, J.-M., "Eouvrage d'un frere precheur florentin a la fin du XHIe siecle. Le 'Contra 
legen Sarracenorum' de Riccoldo da Monte di Croce", Memorie Domenicane, n.s. 17 (1986), 117-21, 
ch. XIII; Ricoldo, Itinerarium, chs. XXI-XXIX, 1 31-35 (Itinerarius Fratris Ricoldi, ed. J.C.M. Laurent, 
Peregrinatores medii aevi quatuor, Leipzig, 1873, 105-41). 

4 Fuck, J., Die arabischen Studien in Europa, Leipzig, 1955, 75-76; Troupeau, G., "Le role des 
Chretiens du monde arabe dans l'orientalisme en France, du XVIIe au XIXe siecle", in Musall, F and 
Al-Mudarris A. (eds), Im Dialog bleiben. Festschrift fur Raif Georges Khoury, Wiesbaden Harrassowitz 
2011,232-33(231-35). 

5 Semita Sapientioz sive ad scientias comparandas methodvs, Parisiis, apud Adrianum Taupinart 
1646, 104pp. 

6 See "Pedagogy" infra. 

7 Enchiridion studiosi, Utrecht, 1709. 

8 Kahhala, 'UmarRida, Mu c jam al-mu'allifin, Beirut, (reprint of the Damascus edn, 1957-61). XIII 
285. 

9 Smitskamp, R., Catalog 621 (Leiden, 1999), no. 606. 



Al-Zarnuji's treatise was then published in a new and better edition 10 taken 
from the text published by Reland and from five manuscripts, with a new Latin 
translation by Carl Paul Caspari (d. 1892). 11 The latter added to it variants and 
scholia taken from Ibrahim b. Ismail's commentary (written in 996/1588). 12 

The publication of the two volumes of Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana 
Escurialensis in Madrid (1760-70) by the Maronite Miguel Casiri (d. 1791) 13 
proved to be an important landmark in the field of our study and not only for the 
region of al-Andalus. Indeed, the author's scholarly notes do not merely include 
descriptions of written works, but also information on the scholarly production of 
the Arabs, on scholarship, on the transmission of knowledge, on libraries, schools 
and so on. This opus magnum practically became a source in its own right for 
several generations of orientalists. -* 

As for the father of modern orientalism, Antoine Isaac Silvestre de Sacy 
(d. 1838), he made good use of the store of Arab manuscripts in the Royal Library, 
as well as the works of his predecessors, in order to write a long memoire, in which 
he set out the history of Arabic writing along with the production of the ancient 
Arab poets. 14 Some of his other works also contain material on education and 
learning, notably his Chrestomathie arabe 15 and, more specifically, some edited 
and translated extracts from al-Maqrizi and Ibn Khaldun, among others. 

On the Protestant side, the Lutheran theologian Heinrich Middeldorpf 
(d. 1 861 ) published a dissertation in which he painted a literary landscape of Spain 
under the Arabs, 16 a landscape in which every feature was drawn from Casiri. 
This work notably examined the "Arab academies and schools" and libraries. Its 
concluding epilogue is dedicated to the Arabic translations of the Greek authors. 

The Austrian diplomat Joseph von Hammer-Purgstall (d. 1856) published two 
large volumes Encyclopddische Ubersicht der Wissenschaften des Orients (1804), 17 
which covered the history of writing, grammar, historiography, philosophy, 
theology, law, medicine, magic, amulets and talismans and the like. He based 
this work on seven manuscript works in Arabic, Persian and Turkish, but most 
particularly on the Kashf al-zunun of Hajji Khalifa (d. 1067/1657). 



10 Borhan-ed-dini es-Sernudji, Enchiridion Studiosi, Leipzig, 1838. 

11 Fuck, Studien, op. cit., 199-200. 

12 Brockelmann, Carl, Geschichte der arabischen Literatur [hereafter GAL], I, 462; Supplement 
[hereafter 5] I, 837. 

13 Fiick, Studien, op. cit, 125-26. 

14 "Memoire" (1785), 248-348, 349-412; "Nouveaux apercus" (1827), 209-31. 

15 Silvestre de Sacey, Chrestomathie arabe, 3 vols, Paris, 1826-27. First edition 1806. 

16 Commentatio de institutis literariis inHispania ..., Gottingen, 1810. 

17 Encyclopddische Uebersicht der Wissenschaften des Orients, aus sieben arabischen, persischen 
und tilrkischen Werken ubersetzt. Den Freunden... der orientalischen Literatur gewidmet von einem 
derselben Beflissenen in Konstantinopel, 2 vols, Leipzig, Breitkopf und Hartel, 1804, XIV+701 pp. 
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In 1838 Etienne-Marc Quatremere (d. 1857) published his famous Memoire sur 
le gout des livres chez les Orientaux 18 which holds much information particularly 
on literary life and education at the time of the Umayyads and of the Abbasids, 
on the study sessions (majalis), the libraries and so on. He drew his material 
from the Fihrist [Index of Books and Disciplines] by Ibn al-Nadim (d. 380/990 
or 385/995), from Ibn al-Hakam (d. 257/871), Maqrizi (d. 845/1442), Ibn Khaldun 
(d, 808/1406), Maqqarl (d. 1041/1632), Ibn al-Athir (Izz al-Dln, d. 630/1233), Abu 
al-Faraj al-Isfahanl (d. 356/967), among others. We have come a long way since the 
publication, in 1747, of J.J. Reiske's (d. 1774) memoire, which still appears to be 
little known. 19 It should, however, be noted that the latter's Dissertatio inauguralis 
exhibens miscellaneous aliquot observationes medicas ex Arabum monumentis, 20 
which was published in the preceding year, dealt with Arab medicine and thus 
held little interest for literary circles. 

The Saxon Gustav Fliigel (d. 1870) focused his energies on, among other 
things, cataloguing the Arabic, Turkish and Persian manuscripts of the princely 
library of Vienna. In addition to his edition and concordance of the Qur^an (1837, 
1875), he published two important sources for the knowledge of scholarship in 
Islam: the Lexicon bibliographicum et encyclopaedicum (Kashf al-zunun) (1835- 
58) of Hajji Khalifa, with a Latin translation and scholarly notes, and the editio 
princeps of Ibn al-Nadlm's Kitab al-Fihrist (1872), which was edited and published 
posthumously. He also published two monographs aimed at providing readers 
with a better understanding of scholars and scholarship in Islam: Die Classen der 
hanefitischen Rechtsgelehrten (The Classes of Hanafi Jurists) (1861) according to 
Ibn Qutlubugha (d. 879/1474), and Die grammatischen Schulen der Araber (Arabic 
Grammatical Schools) (1862). Several of his other writings followed in the same 
spirit. 21 

Ferdinand Wustenfeld's (d. 1899) edition of the biographical dictionary 
Wafaydt al-a'yan (The Obituary of Illustrious Persons) (1835-50) by Ibn Khallikan 
(d. 681/1282) gave access to a treasure trove of information concerning Arabic 
literary and scientific life. His Die Academien der Araber und ihre Lehrer (The 
Academies of the Arabs and their Teachers) (1837) — a German adaptation of the 
The Classes of the Shafi'is by Ibn Qadi Shuhba (d. 851/1448)— made an important 
contribution to our knowledge of sources on teaching and scholarship. He 
also wrote on the history of Arabic physicians and naturalists (Geschichte der 
arabischen Arzte und Naturforscher nach den Quellen bearbeitet, 1840). He then 



18 Quatremere, Etienne, "Memoire stir le gout des livres chez les Orientaux", JA, 3rd series (1838), 
35-78; Hammer-Purgstall, J., "Additions au 'Memoire' de M. Quatremere sur le gout des livres chez 
les Orientaux", JA, 4th series, XI (1848), 178-98. 

19 Dissertatio de principibus Muhammedanis ..., Leipzig, 1747. 

20 Lugduni Batavorum (Leiden), 1746, 29 pp. 

21 Among others, "Einige geographische und ethnographische Handschriften der Refaija auf der 
Universitatsbibliothek zu Leipzig", ZDMG, 16 (1862), 651-709. 



published Die Geschichtschreiber der Araber und ihre Werke (The Historiographers 
of the Arabs and their works) (1882) and also compiled a wealth of information 
in the The Classes of the Shafi'is of al-Subkl, al-Asanawi and Ibn Qutlubugha, 
which was published under the title of Der Imam el-Schafi% seine Schiller und 
Anhanger bis zum J. 300 d. H. (The Imam al-Shafi% his Pupils and Disciples until 
300) (1890-91). 

In his dissertation, the Dutch theologian Pieter Johannes Veth (d. 1895) 22 
investigated Arab institutions for the education of youth and the promotion of 
literatures. 23 He based this on the works of Casiri, Wiistenfeld, Hammer-Purgstall, 
G. Weil, Georg Wilhelm Freytag (d. 1861), William McGuckin de Slane (d. 1878), 
Jose Antonio Conde (d. 1820), 24 among others, as well as on edited Arab sources 
such as that of al-Zarnuji and on Leiden manuscripts (Maqrizi et a?.). 

In 1849 the orientalist Aloys Sprenger (d. 1893), an Austrian doctor, edited 
an important source for an understanding of the ratio studiorum and the Muslim 
classification of the sciences: the Irshad al-qasid ila asnd al-maqasid (s.t. Survey of 
the Mohammadan Sciences) 25 by Ibn al-Akfanl (d. 749/1348), until then better known 
as al-Ansarl or Shams al-Din Ibn Ibrahim. A few years later, Sprenger published 
an article on the subjects taught in schools and Muslim scholasticism. 26 Theodor 
Haarbriicker (d. 1880), the translator of ShahrastanI, had, however, previously 
partially translated al-Akfam's text, notably the passages relating to pedagogy 
and the taught sciences (1859). 27 Having access to al-Akfani's treatise in Arabic, 
and also partly in German, represented significant progress, particularly since 
this work is one of the sources for the Miftdh al-sa c dda (The Key of Happiness), a 
biographical/bibliographical work by Tashkubrizadah (d. 986/1 651), which in turn 
is the principal source for Hajji Khalifa. Sprenger also oversaw, with W. Nassau 
Lees, the publication of the Dictionary of Technical Terms used in the Sciences of 
the Musalmans (1854-62) by al-Tahanawi (originally written in 1158/1745). Finally, 
he wrote a long article on the writing down of historical facts among Muslims. 28 



22 Velde, Paul van der, Een Indische liefde: PJ. Veth (1814-1895) en de inburgering van Nederlands- 
Indie, Amsterdam, Balans, 2000, 451 pp.; id., A Lifelong Passion: PJ. Veth (1814-1895) and the Dutch 
East Indies, trans. Beverly Jackson, Leiden, KITLV Press, 2006, XVI+355 pp. 

23 Veth, PJ., Dissertatio De institutis Arabum erudiendae juventuti ..., Amsterdam, 1843. 

24 Conde, J. A., Geschichte der Herrschafi der Mauren in Spanien, trans. Karl Rutschmann, 
Karlsruhe, 1824-25 [Historia de la Dominacion de los Arabes, 1820-21]. 

25 Two Works on Arabic Bibliography, Calcutta, 1849, 14-99; reprint F. Sezgin et at. (eds), 
Historiography and Classification of Science in Islam, IX, Frankfurt, IGAIW, 2005, 187-275; Witkam, 
J.J., "Ibn al-Akfam (d. 749/1348) and his bibliography of the sciences" MME, 2 (1987), 37-41. 

26 Sprenger, A., "Die Schulfacher und die Scholastik der Muslime", ZDMG, 32 (1878), 1-20. 

27 "Muhammad Ibn Ibrahim al-Anssari's arabische Encyclopadie der Wissenschaften, vornehmlich 
in padagogischer Beziehung", Jahresbericht ilber die Louisenstddtische Realschule (Berlin, Lange), 
1859, 1-38; reprint in F. Sezgin et al. (eds), Historiography and Classification of Science in Islam, IX, 
Frankfurt, IGAIW, 2005, 1-25. 

28 Sprenger, A., "On the origin and progress of writing down historical facts among the Musulmans". 
JAS of Bengal, 25 (1856-57), 303-29, 375-85. 
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This same period saw several works contribute to a better understanding 
of the transmission of the hadith and its terminology: L. Krehl's (1825-1901) 29 
publication of the 20-verse didactic poem on the terminology of the hadith by 
the Andalusian Ibn Farah (d. 699/1300) was followed by an edition of Izz al-DIn's 
(d 819/1416) C omment^ry,ZawalaUarahfimanzumatIbnFarah, edited, translated 
and annotated by E Risch (1859). 30 In 1862 E.E. Salisbury (d. 1901) penned a long 
contribution on "the science of the Muslim tradition" made up of Arabic texts 
drawn from several sources and accompanied by a translation. 31 

The polyglot Benedictine abbot Daniel Bonifacius Haneberg (d. 1876) wrote a 
treatise in Latin on Teaching and Instruction among the Mahomedans of the Middle 
Age 32 in which he considered the relationship between schools and the state, the 
teaching of pupils, the method of instruction, and the formation of the various 

disciplines. 

At the same time, much of what we know about Muslim Sicily has been 
culled from later Arabic sources and collated by the historian Michele Aman 
(d. 1889), 33 an effort that led him to compile a substantial work that was edited 
and published posthumously. 34 Towards the end of the eighteenth century, a work 
by the ecclesiastic, diplomat and historiographer Rosario de Gregorio (d. 1809) 35 
was published in Palermo, but was made obsolete by the works of Michele Aman. 

Certain general histories of education or teaching, based on monographs 
written by specialists, have included pages or chapters on Muslim Spain, one 
example being that by Auguste Vallet de Viriville (d. 1868). 36 

Because of a greater availability of Arabic sources edited in the West, 
lithographed or printed in the East, or, to a lesser extent, in the Maghreb, the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century to the first quarter of the twentieth century saw 
an increase in the publication of better-informed monographs, articles or book 
chapters on education than ever before. Thus, the Austrian Alfred von Kremer 
(d. 1889) devoted some chapters and pages of his Culturgeschichte des Orients 
unter den Chalifen (1875-77) to teaching and the kuttab, other institutions, like 
mosques, study circles, madrasas (colleges), and diciplines, like poetry, science 
and literature, and libraries in the first four centuries of Islam. For his part, Julian 

29 Maqqart, Analectes sur l^histoire et la literature des Arabes d'Espagne (Nafh al-tib), 2 vols, ed. R. 
Dozy etal, Leiden, 1855-61,1,819-20. 

» Commentar des Izz-ed-Din Abu Abd-ullah, Leiden, 1885, VII+15+42 pp.; cf. Gilhot, Textes 
arabes anciens edites en Egypte", MIDEO, 28 (2010), 400-402, no. 184. ^ 

a "Contributions from original sources to our knowledge of the science of Muslim tradition , 

JAOS, VII (1862), 60-142. . 

32 Uber das Schul- und Lehrwesen der Muhamedaner im Mittelalter, Munich, 1S5U. 

*» Bibliotheca arabo-sicula, Leipzig, 1857; reprint Baghdad, 1965; Beirut, n.d. 

* Storia dei Musulmani di SiciUa, 2nd edn, 3 vols in 5, Catania, 1933-39; Firenze, 1854-72. Arabic 
trans. I. Muhibb Sa c d, Ta'rikh Muslimi §iqilliya, 3 vols, Italy, 2003. 

35 Rerum Arabicarum quae ad Historiam Siculam, Palermo, 1790. 

36 Histoire de Vinstruction publique en Europe et principalement en France, Paris, 1849, 103-10, on 
the Arabs and Jews in Spain. 



Ribera y Tarrago (d. 1934) published two of his conferences — one on Teaching 
among the Muslims of Spain (1893) 37 and the other on book-lovers and libraries 
in Islamic Spain. 38 Moritz Gudemann (d. 1918) made a study of teaching among 
the Spanish Jews during the Muslim occupation, 39 and the American Duncan 
Black Macdonald (d. 1943), 40 published A Selection from the Prolegomena of Ibn 
Khaldun in 1905. 

In 1912 Ignaz Goldziher (d. 1921) published the first truly scientific article 
on education among the Muslims ever published in an encyclopaedia, which 
is as useful to us now as it was then (see Chapter 2, this volume). It benefited 
from Goldziher's previous research, which already included substantial relevant 
material such as his "Contributions to the History of Linguistic Scholarship 
among the Arabs" 41 and his Muhammedanische Studien (1889-90), which has now 
been partly translated into other languages, including French and English. 

However, the great event proved to be the posthumous publication, in 1922, of 
Adam Mez's (d. 1917) Die Renaissance des Islams which has since been translated 
into several languages. This was the first attempt since that made by Alfred von 
Kremer to present a cultural history of Islam, here focusing on the fourth/tenth 
century. 



The History of Education and Learning in Islam: General Notes 

We have at our disposal a bibliography of Islamic education drawn up by A. 
Belambri (1988) almost up-to-date until around 1987, and also the Bibliography 
of Islamic Philosophy by Hans Daiber, the index of which includes an entry 
on "Education". 42 Furthermore, two Tunisian researchers, I. al-Najjar and B. 
al-Zaribi (1985), have collected numerous texts relating to education, teaching 
and pedagogy in Islam, drawn from Muslim sources; this anthology is of some 
use. Finally, the electronic site moderated by J.J. Witkam gives us direct access 



37 Ribera y Tarrago, J., La ensenanza entre los musulmanes espanoles. Bibliofilos y Bibliotecas 
en la Espana Musulmana, 3rd edn, Cordoba, 1925, 120 pp./Arabic trans. al-T.A. Makkl, al-Tarbiyya 
al-islamiyyafi al-Andalus, Cairo, 1981. 

38 Ribera y Tarrago, J., "Bibliofilos y bibliotecas de la Espana musulmana", dissertation, Faculty of 
Medicine and Science, Zaragoza, 1896. 

39 Dasjudische Unterrichtswesen wahrend der spanischr-arabischen Periode, Vienna, 1873; reprint, 
Amsterdam, 1968. 

40 Aspects of Islam, New York, 1911, 288-322; id., "The moral education of the young among 
Muslims", International Journal of Ethics, XV/3 (1915), 286-304. 

41 "Beitrage zur Geschichte der Sprachgelehrsamkeit bei den Arabern". I. "Mit Mitteilungen aus 
der Refa'ijja"; II. "Zur Gauhari-Literatur"; III. "Abu-1-Husein ibn Faris"; SKAW, LXVII (1871), 207-51; 
LXXII (1872, 587-631; LXXIII (1873), 511-52; reprint in Gesammelte Schriften, I, Hildesheim, 1964, 
7-51. 

42 Bibliography of Islamic Philosophy, 2 vols, Leiden, 1999; Supplement, Leiden, 2007, II, 107, under 
Education, and Supplement. 
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to numerous articles, and even to some works, on books, manuscripts and even 
scholarship on Islam. 43 

Shlomo Dov Goitein's (d. 1985) opus magnum, A Mediterranean Society, 
dedicated to the Jewish communities of the world, as portrayed in documents of 
the Cairo Geniza, is a treasure trove of information for the subject of our study, 
especially its sixth chapter entitled "Education and the Professional Classes". 44 
Furthermore, it boasts an index volume, and access to the materia arabica has 
been made even easier by a special dictionary. 45 

Given the chronological parameters (from 600 ad to 340/950) assigned to 
this collection of essays, the terminus ad quern to which we have adhered is the 
creation of the madrasas (colleges), even though madrasas existed prior to the 
establishment of the Nizamiyya of Baghdad (457/1065), and even though the 
question of the origin, birth and evolution of these institutions remains highly 
controversial. 46 

We have not yet found a satisfactory work on the general history of education 
and learning in Islam, or even a monograph on this subject, for the formative period 
of Islamic history. It is no coincidence that the article "Tarbiyya" ("Education and 
Pedagogy") — referred to several times in the second edition of The Encyclopaedia 
of Islam — has an entry of merely a few lines. 47 The best work, which also relates 
to the concept of knowledge in medieval Islam, is the study by Franz Rosenthal, 
particularly Chapter 8: "Knowledge is Society: Education". 48 Arthur Stanley 
Tritton's 1957 study, Materials on Muslim Education in the Middle Ages, remains 
a mine of ever useful information, but it covers the whole of the medieval period 
and is in need of updating. Nevertheless, the author, being a good historian, often 
orders the material within the various chapters chronologically — for example, 
"Elementary Education", "Advanced Education", "Teachers and the Taught" and 
so on. Bayard Dodge's 1962 study, Muslim Education Medieval Times, is a short 
general synthesis. As regards the Qur'an, two articles in the Encyclopaedia of the 
Qufan address knowledge, learning and teaching. 49 
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43 http://www.islamicmanuscripts.info/reference/index.html. 

44 A Mediterranean Society, 6 vols, Berkeley, 1967-93; reprint, 1999, II, 171-272. 

45 Diem, W. and Radenberg, H.-E, A Dictionary of the Arabic Material of S.D. Goitein's A 
Mediterranean Society, Wiesbaden, 1994. 

46 Makdisi, G., "Madrasa", EI, 2nd edn, V, 1123-34 (French edn, V, 1119-30), V, 1126-27/1122-23; id., 
The Rise of Colleges, Edinburgh, 1981, 27-34. For a summary of Makdisi's ideas on these topics and 
the critique to them, see Lowry, J., "Colleges of law and the institutions of medieval Sunni Islam", in 
Lowry et at (eds), Law and Education in Medieval Islam, Warminster, 2004, 1-4. 

47 "Tarbiya", EI, 2nd edn, X, 223a; French edn "Tarbiyya", X, 241a, with reference to Kuttab, 
Madrasa, Djami'a, Kulliyya and so on; Berkey, J.E, "Tadris", EI, 2nd edn, X (1998), deals with teaching 
in the period of the madrasas. 

48 Rosenthal, F., Knowledge Triumphant, Leiden, 1970, 240-333. 

49 Walker, EE., "Knowledge and learning", Encyclopaedia of the Quran [hereafter EQ], III, 100- 
104; Giinther, S., "Teaching", £Q, V, 200-205. 



A. Shalaby's thesis, The History of Muslim Education with Special Reference 
to Egypt, published in English (1954/1979) and in Arabic translation (1954/1973), 
certainly contains interesting material, yet suffers from a methodological 
insufficiency and a lack of historical objectivity. The last chapter of this work 
is dedicated to the Ismailis of Egypt 50 and does not seem to follow on well from 
what comes before. M. Hamiuddin Khan's first volume, History of Muslim 
Education (1967), considers the period between 712 and 1750 and offers little 
interesting information it its own right. S.M. Ziauddin Alavi's short book, Muslim 
Educational Thought in the Middle Ages, attempts to trace the development of 
Muslim education from the rise of Islam up to the fourteenth century and focuses 
on the ideas of Avicenna, al-Farabi, Ibn Miskawayh, al-Ghazali and Ibn Khaldun. 
We were unable to consult c Abdul-Rahman Salih 'Abdullah's (1982) thesis, nor 
even M.A. 'AbdullatiPs (1997) large work in Urdu. 

More works have been produced, either based on specific sources or on towns 
and regions. Accordingly, Munir-ud-Din Ahmed studied Muslim education and 
the status of scholars until the fifth/eleventh century using the History of Baghdad 
by al-Khatlb al-Baghdadl (d. 463/1071) as his principal source. 51 Similarly, on the 
basis of the History of Damascus by Ibn c Asakir, Malake Abiad has put forward a 
culture and education chart for Sham (Syria) during the first three centuries of 
Islam. 52 K.D. Zarw (1971), however, confined his study of Sham to its intellectual 
life solely during the first-third/seventh-eighth centuries. Ali Driss, for his part, 
wrote his 1979 doctoral thesis on education and pedagogic ideas in Muslim 
Barbary. In a work published in 1997 A. <U. Hijazi set himself the task of drawing 
out the main characteristics of education among the Malikis, Fatimids, Sufis and 
Ibadites in Qayrawan (Pr: Kairouan) over the course of the three first centuries 
of the Hijra. Other works have focused on cultural life, teaching and transmission 
of knowledge in Sicily. 53 

Ibrahim Salama's 1938 publication on Islamic teaching in Egypt includes some 
pages on the first centuries of Islam. In 1992 Vernet made a written contribution 
to a volume on education in ancient and medieval Islamic Spain, while M. 'A. <Isa 
devoted a large work to the history of education in this same region (1982). 

Although Charles Pellat's study of Bassora 54 at the time of al- Jahiz does not 
confine itself to education and learning, it remains a model of the genre for the 
Geistesgeschichte of this Muslim metropolis. 



50 Ta'rikh al-tarbiyya al-isldmiyya, 389-421. 

51 Muslim Education and the Scholars' Social Status, Zurich, 1968. 

52 Culture et education arabo-islamique au Sam, Damascus, 1981. 

53 'Abbas, Ihsan, aUArabfi Siqilliyya. Dirasafi al-ta'rikh wa-al-adab, Cairo, 1959, 2nd edn, Beirut, 
1975; al-Zahranl, 'A. b. M. b. Sa'Id, al-Hayat aUilmiyya fi Siqilliyya al-isldmiyya (212-484/826-1091), 
Mecca, 1996; Granara, W., "Islamic education and the transmission of knowledge in Muslim Sicily"! 
in Lowry et al. (eds), Law and Education in Medieval Islam (2004), 150-73. 

54 he Milieu basrien et la formation de Gahiz, Paris, 1953/Arabic trans., 1961. 
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Several monographs have focused on non-Sunni Muslim groups, such as the 
Imamites 55 and the Ibadites, 56 among others. 
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be underestimated, so that they could even boast before the Prophet of their 
knowledge (Koran 40, 83). 61 



Literacy in Pre-IslamicTimes and in the Time of Muhammad 57 

When it comes to knowledge about the writings of the ancient Arabs, 58 the 
researcher is caught between a rock and a hard place. On the one hand, Muslim 
sources seek to convince us that the Arabs were illiterate (umiyyun), thus seeking 
to establish the basis for the Muslim dogma according to which Muhammad 
knew neither how to read nor how to write, in order to better establish the notion 
of the uniquely divine origin of the Qur°an. On the other hand, over time, these 
same sources extended the list of those Muslims who would have commited the 
revelations of the Prophet of Islam to writing in order to emphasize the idea 
of the faithful transmission of the Qur'an. We now know that if the word ummx 
came to be understood to mean "illiterate" it was probably in consequence of "a 
sectarian dispute about the probative value of the miracle in the Muhammadan 
biography". 59 

Indeed, a debate broke out over whether or not Muhammad knew how to 
write (or read). It is here, once again, that Aloys Sprenger emerges as a pioneer, 
even though the question had been raised a long time previously. According to 
him, Muhammad probably did know how to read and write. 60 Indeed, Sprenger 
held that: 

. . . the intellectual training of the Meccans or of the Qurayshites, as they were 
called, should not be disregarded. Most knew how to read and write; for 
their commercial travels had allowed them to acquire learning that cannot 



55 Fayyad, Ta'rikh al-tarbiyya %nda al~imamiyya wa aslafihim min al-shi'a bayna 'ahday al-Sadiq 
wa al-Tusi, 2nd edn, Beirut, 1983; Qazwini, 'A.A.M.M., al-Fikr al-tarbawi 'inda al-Shi'a al-imdmiyya, 
Cairo, 1985. 

56 HijazI (2000). 

57 For this whole section, see Gilliot, C, "Die Schreib- und/oder Lesekundigkeit in Mekka und 
Yathrib/Medina zur Zeit Mohammeds", in GroB, Markus, and Ohlig, Karl-Heinz (eds), Schlaglichter. 
Die beiden ersten islamischen Jahrhunderte, Berlin, Hans Schiler, 2008, 293-319. 

58 For the pre-Islamic period it is always worth consulting the following work, sadly lacking in 
references: AlusI, Bulugh al-arab fi ma'rifat ahwdl al-Arab, Cairo, 1923, III, 367-84. 

59 Calder, N., "The Ummi in early Islamic juristic literature", Der Islam, 67 (1990), 111 (111-23); 
Wansbrough, J., Quranic Studies, Oxford, 1977, 53-54, 63; Goldfeld, I., "Al-Nabiyy al-Umiyy 1 : an 
inquiry into the development of a dogma in Islamic tradition", Der Islam, 57 (1980), 58-67; Athamina, 
K., "Al-nabiyy al-umiyy 5 : an inquiry into the meaning of a Qur'anic verse", Der Islam, 69(1992), 61-80. 

60 Sprenger, A., Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammad, 2nd edn, 3 vols, Berlin, 1869, II, 398-402. 
See also 'All, Jawad, al-Mufassal fi ta'rikh al-'arab qabla al-isldm, 2nd edn, 10 vols, n.p., 1413/1993 
(1st edn, 1968-76), VIII, 91-143, which shows a certain critical distance, particularly concerning 
Muhammad's illiteracy. 



Though sensitive to Sprenger' s arguments, and that of others, Theodor Noldeke 
does not follow suit. 62 Henri Lammens, on the basis of a passage from the Sira, 
deduces that of the ten sons of c Abd al-Muttalib, <Abd Allah, Muhammad's father, 
knew how to write. 63 

Investigation of the milieu that witnessed the birth of Arabic inscriptions 64 and 
the derivation of the Arabic alphabet has become a vexed issue among scholars. 65 
Although everyone agrees that the Arabic alphabet is ultimately derived from 
some form of the Aramaic alphabet, some hold that it stems from the Nabatean, 
while yet others believe that it comes from the Syriac. The latter view is the older, 
harking back to the eighteenth 66 and early nineteenth centuries. 67 The small 
principality of Lakhm, and more specifically its capital Hira, 68 could well be the 
birthplace of Arabic writing. This state welcomed the Manicheans persecuted by 
the Sassanids and, above all, Christians expelled from the Byzantine Empire for 
reasons of heterodoxy. The languages spoken there were Syriac and Arabic (they 
were also written down, but we do not know in what form). From a historical 
perspective, a likely hypothesis might be that Arabic script was created in Hira 
in the fifth century for the purposes of the chancellery. It would then have been 
brought to Syria by Christians fleeing the Sassanid Empire at the beginning of 

61 Sprenger, Mohammed und der Koran: eine psychologische Studie, Hamburg, 1889, 4-5. 

62 Noldeke, De origine et compositione surarum qoranicarum ipsiusque Qorani, Gottingen, 1856, 
10-14; id., Geschichte des Qordns, Gottingen, 1860, 7-15; id., GdQ, 1, 11-15. 

63 Lammens, H., La Mecque a la veille de Vhegire, Beirut, 1924, 123, n. 5; cf. Ibn Ishaq, Sira, (Das 
Leben Mohammeds), ed. Wiistenfeld, Gottingen, 1858-60, 97/trans A. Guillaume, The Life of Muhammad, 
Karachi, 1978, 66. For Lammens, writing was very widespread in the "republique marchande de La 
Mecque" (La Mecque, 192); id., "La republique marchande de La Mecque vers Tan 600 de notre ere", 
Bulletin de Vlnstitut d'Egypte, 5th series, 4 (1910), 27, 46 and fn. 7. 

64 Robin, C, "L'ecriture arabe et l'Arabie", Pour la Science, Dossier (October-January 2002), 
62-69; Endress, G., "Die arabische Schrift", in Fischer, Wolfdietrich (ed.), Grundriss der arabischen 
Philologie, I, Sprachwissenschaft, Wiesbaden, 1982, 166-70 (165-183); Gilliot, C, "Une reconstruction 
critique du Coran ou comment en finir avec les merveilles de la lampe d'Aladin", in Kropp, M. (ed.), 
Results of Contemporary Research on the Quran: The question of a historico-critical text, Beyrouth, 
Orient Institut/Wurzburg, Ergon Verlag, 2007, 66-76 (33-137). 

65 Bellamy, J.A., "The Arabic alphabet", in Senner, Wayne M. (ed.), The Origins of Writing, Lincoln 
and London, University of Nebraska Press, 1991, 99 (91-102). 

66 Silvestre de Sacy, A-L, "Memoire", 1785, 266, 299-300, 306-307; id., "Nouveaux apercus", 1827, 
27 pp. He developed and reinforced through further arguments this idea which had already been 
proposed by others, such as: Adler, J.G.C., De arte scribendi apudArabes, Hamburg, 1780; and Reiske, 
Tharafae Moallakah cum scholiis Nahas, Leiden, 1742. 

67 Ewald, H. (G.H.A. von), Grammatica critica linguae Arabicae, 2 vols in 1, Leipzig, 1831-33, I, 
34-36, giving the Arabic and Syriac alphabets side-by-side in a table reproduced in Troupeau, G., 
"Reflexions sur l'origine syriaque de l'ecriture arabe", in Kaye, Alan S. (ed.), Semitic Studies in Honor 
ofWolfLeslau, II, Wiesbaden, Harrassowitz, 1991, 1567 (1562-70). 

68 Thus al-Farra a (d. 207/822), in Tha'labI, Abu Ishaq, al-Kashfwa l-bayan ( an tafsir al-Qurdn, 10 
vols, ed. Abu M. C A. 'Ashur and Abu M. b. 'Ashur, Beirut, 2002, II, 281, ad Coran 2, 275. 
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the sixth century. This would, to some extent, agree with the accounts of Muslim 
historiographers. 

Another hypothesis suggests that Arabic script could have its origins in the 
Arab Church of Syria, but this Church comprised tribes who would have had a 
centre only from the time of the establishment of the principality of Ghassan, 
towards 520, and it does not seem to have undertaken an Arabic translation 
of the Bible. 69 That said, the problem of pre-Islamic Christian literature in the 
East during the fifth century in relation to an Arabic Bible and liturgy has been 
considered by I. Shahid, who notably presented a status quaestionis of this 
subject. 70 

If we take a palaeographic approach to determining the origin of Arabic 
script we find two opposing currents. The first defends the Nabatean origin of the 
Arabic alphabet, claiming that the shape of the letters is the result of an evolution 
of the classical Aramaic alphabet (inscriptions in Jordan, southern Syria and 
north-west Arabia). 71 This thesis is generally agreed upon and originated with 
the publication of Sinaitic and Nabatean inscriptions in the nineteenth century, 
and, ever since, most scholars have followed the lead of Theodor Noldeke who 
proposed the Nabatean origin, in 1865. 72 

However, beginning in the 1960s, several French researchers 73 revisited the 
old theory -that the Arabic alaphabet has a Syriac origin — this time backing up 
their thesis with more arguments. As was quite rightly written, "On est frappe 
de constater que les operations au moyen desquelles l'ecriture estranghelo a pu 
etre transformed pour devenir l'ecriture coufique concordent avec les donnees 
fournies par la tradition arabe" 74 — in other words, among others, a tradition 
transmitted by al-Kalbi (M. b. al-Sa'ib, d. 146/763) in a familial isnad that starts 



69 Robin, "L'ecriture arabe", art. cit., 65. 

70 Shahid, Byzantium and the Arabs in the Fifth Century, Washington, DC, 2006, 438-49, 449-58. 
First published 1989. 

71 Robin, "L'ecriture arabe", art. cit. 

72 Noldeke, T., "Bemerkungen zu den von de Vogue herausgegebenen nabataischen und 
hebraischen Inschriften", ZDMG, 19 (1865), 638 (637-41); Euting, J., Nabataische Inschriften aus 
Arabien, Berlin, 1885; Lidzbarski, M., Handbuch der nordsemitischen Epigraphik nebst ausgeswahlten 
Inschriften, Weimar, 1898; Abbott, N., The Rise of the North Arabic Script and its Kuranic 
Development, Chicago, 1939, 1-5; Moritz, B., "Arabia (Arabic Writing)", EI, 1st edn (1913), I, 381-92, 
and more particularly 384, 387-89; Grohmann, A., Arabische Palaographie, II, Das Schriftwesen. Die 
Lapidarschrift, Vienna, 1971, 12-20; Gruendler, B., The Development of the Arabic Scripts, Atlanta, 
Scholars Press (Harvard Semitic Studies, 63), 1993. 

73 Starcky, J., "Petra et la Nabatene", Supplement au Dictionnaire de la Bible, Paris, 1967, 932-34 
(886-1017); Sourdel-Thomine, J., "Les origines de l'ecriture arabe", REI, 1966, 151-57; Troupeau, 
"Reflexions", art cit.; Briquel-Chatonnet, E, "De l'arameen a l'arabe ...", in Deroche, E and Richard, 
E (eds), Scribes et manuscrits duMoy en-Orient, Paris, 1997, 135-49. 

74 "We are struck by the observation that the processes by which the estrangelo script could be 
transformed into the Kufic script tallies with the material supplied by the Arabic tradition": Troupeau, 
"Reflexions", art. cit., 1539-70. 
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with his grandson al- c Abbas b. Hisham and Sharqi al-Qutami al-Kalbi al-Kufi, 75 
who was the private tutor of Caliph al-Mahdl (d. 169/785) and Ibn al-Nadim 
(except for the elements that refer to mythical figures such as Adam, Ishmael 
and others, which these notes contain). 76 

As for Man Shahid, he has presented the historical context within which the 
Arabic script was born. 77 

Muslim sources supply us with lists of those in Mecca who would have known 
how to write. Thus we have that of Waqidl (d. 207/823)— which could belong to 
a chain of guarantors going back to Abu Bakr b. e Abd Allah b. a. Jahm Sukhayr 
al-Qurashi 78 al- c AdawI— for Mecca: (1) c Umar b. al-Khattab; (2) 'All b. a. Talib; 
(3) c Uthman b. c Affan; (4) Abu 'Ubayda b. al-Jarrah; (5) Talha (b. <Ubayd Allah 
al-Tayml); (6)YazId b. a. Sufyan; (7>Abu Hudhayfa b. 'Utba b. Rabfa; (8) Hatib b. 
c Amr al- e Amin; (9) Abu Salama b. c Abd al-Asad al-Makhzumi; (10) Aban b. Sa'Id 
b. al-'As b. Umayya; (11) Khalid b. Sa'Id, his brother; (12) <Abd Allah b. Sa'd b. a. 
Sarh al-'Amiri; (13) Huwaytib b. <Abd al-'Uzza al- e AmirI; (14) Abu Sufyan b. Harb 
b. Umayya; (15) Mu'awiya b. a. Sufyan; (16) Juhaym b. al-Salt b. Makhrama b. 
al-Muttalib b. <Abd Manaf; and (17) al- c Ala 3 b. al-Hadrami. 

Some sources also supply the names of women who were able to write: 79 
(1) al-Shifa 3 bint <Abd Allah aPAdawiyya; 80 (2) Hafsa, wife of Muhammad; (3) Umm 
Kulthum bint <Uqba b. Mu'It; (4) 'Aisha bint Sa'd; (5) Karlma bint al-Miqdad; (6) 
e Aisha, who read the Qur>an in the codex (al-mushaf), but did not know how to 

75 InBaladhuri (viv. third/ninth century), Liber Expugnationis regionum, ed. M.J. De Goeje, Lugduni 
Batavorum, 1866, 471; also Futuh aUbulddn, ed. al-Tabba', Beirut, Mu'assasat al-Ma'arif, 1407/1987, 
659-660.German trans, in Sprenger, Leben, 129. English trans, in Horovitz, J., "Ibn Quteiba's OJyun 
al-akhbar", IC, IV (1930), 488, n. 1; trans, and commentary by Gilliot, "Une reconstruction critique", 
art. cit., 68-72; Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-a'yan, 8 vols, ed. I. 'Abbas, Beirut, Dar al-Thaqafa, 1968-72^ 
III, 344, no. 457. Murtada al-Zabldl, Hikmat al-ishrdfila kuttab al-afaq, ed. <Abd al-Salam Harun, in 
Nawadir al-makhtutat, 2nd edn, Cairo, 1393/1973, II, 65, takes up the former. More developed in id., 
Too aUarus, ed. of Kuwayt, X, 386-87 (s. rad. jdr); XIV, 112-13 (s. rad. mrr); cf. Ibn Qutayba, Ibn 
Coteibas Handbuch der Geschichte, ed. Wiistenfeld, Gottingen, 1850, 273 et seq./Kitab al-Ma'arif, 2nd 
edn, ed. OJkasha, Cairo, Dar al-Ma'arif, 1388/1969, 552-53; cf. Ibn a. Dawud al-Sijistanl, K. al-Masahif, 
ed. A. Jeffery, in Materials or the History of the Quran, Leiden, 1937, 4. 

Kitab al-Kitaba wa al-Kuttab by the blind grammarian Abu Musa (such was his shuhra) 
al-Baghdadl al-Darir (Abu al-Qasim <Abd Allah b. 'Abd al-'AzIz), who was tutor (ca. 255/869) to the 
children of the caliph al-Muhtadi, gives a list of 11 scribes in Sourdel, D., "Le 'Livre des secretaires' by 
c AbdaUah al-Baghdadl", REI, XIV (1954), 128-29 (116-53). Other accounts are also given by Ibn 'Abd 
Rabbih, aUlqd al-farid, 9 vols, ed. Mufid Qumayha et al., Beirut, 1404/1983, IV, 239-40; Qalqashandl, 
Subh aUa'shd, 14 vols, ed. M. Husayn Shams al-Din, Beirut, Dar al-Kutub al- c ilmiyya, 1407/1987, III, 
12-15. 

76 Ibn al-Nadim, aUFihrist, ed. Gustav Fliigel, Leipzig, 1 872, 4-5/German trans, by Sprenger, Leben, 
129-30/English trans, by Dodge, 2 vols, New York, Columbia University Press, 1970, 1, 6-9. 

77 Byzantium and the Arabs in the Fifth Century, 409-22. 

78 Mizzi, Tahdhib al-kamdl, 23 vols, ed. A.'A. <Abld and H.A. Agha, Beirut, 1414/1994, XXI, 37-38 
no. 78314. 

79 Baladhurl, Futuh, op. cit., 662. 

80 We deduce from a tradition transmitted by Muhammad that she would have learnt how to write 
to Hafsa; Mizzi, Tahdhib, XXII, 355-356, no. 8458. 
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write; and (7) Umm Salama (Hind bint Abl Umayya, of the Makhzum, the wife of 
Muhammad) who knew how to read but not how to write. 

We were also able to find the names of more literate women. In his Persian 
abridgement of the Annals of Tabari, Bal'ami (d. 363/974) writes that Khadya 
"had read the ancient writings and knew the history of the prophets, and also 
the name of Gabriel". 81 Of course, this tradition belongs in a Muslim apologetic 
context, but it is likely that this merchant-woman, cousin to Waraqa b. Nawfal, 
had at least some notion of reading and writing. 

The same Waqidi 82 mentions for Yathrib: (1) Sa'd 'Ubada 83 of the Najjar 
(Khazraj); (2) al-Mundhir b. <Amr of the Sa'ida; (3) Ubayy b. Ka'b of the Najjar 
(Khazraj); (4) Zayd b. Thabit of the Najjar (Khazraj); (5) Rafr b. Malik of the 
Zurayq (Khazraj); (6) Usayd b. Hudayr of the <Abd al-Ashhal (Aws); (7) Ma'n b. 
<Adi of the Bali, a client of the <Amr b. Awf (Awf); (8) Bashlr b. Sa'd of the Harith 
(Khazraj); (9) Sa<d b. RabF of the Harith (Khazraj); (10) Aws b. Khawli of the 
Aws (Khazraj); (11) <Abd Allah b. Ubayy al-Munafiq; (12) Suwayd b. al-Samit; and 
(13) Hudayr al-Kata>ib. In the list that he gives after that of Waqidi, Qalqashandi 
mentions, in addition, 84 Abu <Abs b. Jabr of the Haritha (Aws). 85 

In comparing Waqidi's list with the corresponding notes of Ibn Sa'd (d. 
230/845), who was the former's scribe, Michael Lecker 86 ascertained differences, 
some of which are highly significant, the most important being that Ibn Sa'd 
hushes up the fact that, because he had attended the Jewish school in this locality, 
Zayd b Thabit knew how to write before Muhammad came to Yathrib. 

Thus the Mu'tazilite Abu al-Qasim al-Balkhi/al-Ka'bl (d. 311/931) quotes, and 
then criticizes, a tradition transmitted by al-Sha<bI (d. 103/721): 

The Qurayshis were literate but the Helpers (ansar) were illiterate. Therefore 
the Messenger of God ordered those [Qurayshis who were taken prisoner in 
the battle of Badr] who could not [pay ransom] (man kana la mala lahu) to 
teach writing to ten Muslim [helpers], 87 among whom was Zayd b. Thabit. 



" Tabari (that is, Barami), Muhammad, sceau des prophetes, trans. H. Zotenberg, Paris, 1980, 67 
(originally 4 vols, Paris, 1867-74); cf. Sprenger, Leben, 1, 151-52. For the possible literacy of her cousin, 
Waraqa b Nawfal, see Gilliot, "Une reconstruction critique du Goran", 60-62; Sprenger, Leben, op. 

' 82 Baladhuri, Liber Expugnationis regionum, MZ/Futuh al-buldan, 663-664. 

83 Qalqashandi, Subh, op. cit., Ill, 15, gives Sa'id b. Zuraral 

84 Or at least according to Futuh al-buldan, ed. al-Tabba', 663-64. 

* After correction, for in reality he gives Abu <Abs b. Kathir, which is a misprint. 
« Lecker, Michael, "Zayd b. Thabit, <a Jew with two sidelocks': Judaism and literacy in pre-Islamic 
Medina (Yathrib)", JNES, 56 (1997), 267-68 (259-73). _ 

« Cf. Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqdt, ed. Sachau et ah, 9 vols, Leiden, 1905-40, II/l, 14/ed. Beirut, Dar Sadir, 

1957-59, II, 22. 
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Al-Ka'bl continues: 

I asked those who were trained in the field of the life (sira) [of the Prophet] 
about this, among others Ibn Abi 1-Zinad, Muhammad b. Salih (d. 252/866) 
and c Abdallah b. Ja'far, and they objected to this strongly, saying: "How could 
someone teach writing to Zayd, who had learned it before the Messenger 
of God arrived [to Yathrib/Medina]? There were more literate men (kuttab) 
in Medina than in Mecca. In fact, when Islam arrived in Mecca, there were 
already a dozen there who knew how to write. When it was the turn of Medina, 
there were already twenty, 88 among whom was Zayd b. Thabit, who wrote in 
Arabic and Hebrew [other versions have Syriac or Aramaic], along with Sa'd 
b. e Ubada, al-Mundhir b. c Amr, Rafi' b. Malik, etc." 

Our hypothesis is that here we have a reversal of the situation. In Islamic times, 
the idea that the scribe of the Revelation could have written in Hebrew, Syriac, 
Aramaic, Arabic or another script prior to Muhammed coming to Yathrib became 
unacceptable, and so the account was reversed. 89 

If we turn our attention to the names of those who would have been 
Muhammad's scribes (kuttab, pi. of fcdtib), 90 we find more or less lengthy lists 
depending on the source. According to Ya c qubl (d. post 292/905) 91 we have: (1) e Ali 
b. a. Talib; (2) Uthman b. 'Affan; (3) c Amr b. al- e As b. Umayya; (4) Mu'awiya b. a. 
Sufyan; (5) Shurahbil b. Hasana; (6) <Abd Allah b. Sa e d b. a. Sarh; (7) al-Mughlra 
b. Shu'ba; (8) Mu c adh b. Jabal; (9) Zayd b. Thabit; (10) Hanzala b. al-Rab! e ; 



88 In addition to the 13 mentioned above, Lecker, "Zayd b. Thabit", 269-71, gives ten further 
names, bringing the total to 23. Among the 12 tribal representatives (nuqaba?) of the 'Aqaba meeting, 
seven were literate men (art. cit., 271). 

89 For more sources, especially the History of Damascus of Ibn 'Asakir, and details, see Gilliot, 
"Reconsidering the authorship of the Qur'an. Is the Qur'an partly the fruit of a progressive and 
collective work?", in Reynolds, G.S. (ed.), The Qur'an in its Historical Context, Abingdon, 2008, 92-94 
(88-108); id., "Une reconstruction critique du Coran", 62-66; Lecker, "Zayd b. Thabit: 'a Jew with two 
sidelocks'", 266, and n. 52. 

90 See a few references in GdQ, I, 46, n. 5. According to certain sources there would have been 26 
scribes; HalabI, Nur al-Dln (d. 1044/1635), al-Sira al-Halabiyya, 3 vols, Beirut, n.d., Ill, 422. Salihl, M. 
b. Yusuf al-Shaml, Subul al-hudd [al-Sira al-shamiyya], 12 vols, ed. *A.A. 'Abd al-Mawjud and 'A.M. 
Mu'awwad, Beirut, 1993, XI, 375-94 gives the names of 34 scribes. According to al-'Iraqi, in his Sira, 
there would have been 42; see HalabI, al-Sira, op. cit.; cf. Weil, G., Mohammed der Prophet, sein Leben 
und seine Lehre, Stuttgart, 1843, 350, n. 552. Ibn Sayyid al-Nas (d. 734/1334), Uyun al-athar, 2 vols, 
Cairo, 1937, II, 315-16, also has a long list. Casanova, E, Mohammed et la fin du monde, Paris, 1911-13, 
96-98, drew up a list of 40. 

91 Historiae Ibn-Wadhih, ed. M.Th.Houtsma, Leiden, 1883, II, 87. Abu Musa al-Baghdadi, Kitdb 
al-Kuttab, op. cit., 138, gives 11 names. It will be noted that Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta'rikh, ed. A.D 
al-'Umari, 1st edn, Baghdad, 1967, 2nd edn, Damascus/Beirut, 1977, 99, only gives four names: 9, 4, 10 
and 6 above. 
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(11) Ubayy b. Ka'b; (12) Juhaym (or al-Juhaym) 92 b. al-Salt b. Makhrama b. 
al-Muttalib al-Muttalibi; and (13) al-Husayn (b. Numayr) (al-Ansari) al-Numayri. 93 

According to Tabari (d. 310/923) 94 we have: (1) e Ali b. a. Talib; (2) Khalid b. 
Sa'id; (3) Aban b. Sa c id; (4) al- c Ala b. al-Hadrami; (5) Ubayy b. Ka'b (it is said 
he was the first to write for the Prophet); (6) Zayd b. Thabit (when Ubayy was 
unavailable); (7) <Abd Allah b. Sa c d b. a. Sarh (who customarily wrote for him, but 
who renounced his faith and then returned to Islam); 95 (8) Mu'awiya b. a. Sufyan; 
and (9) Hanzala al-Usayyidi. 96 

Ibn c Asakir (m. 571/1176) 97 records 24 scribes, listed here in Arabic 
alphabetical order: (1) Aban b. Sa'id b. al'As al-Umawi; (2) Ubayy b. Ka'b Abu al- 
Mundhir al-Ansari; (3) Arqam b. Abl al-Arqam al-Makhzumi; (4) Thabit b. Qays 
b. Shammas al-Ansari; (5) Hanzala b. al-Rabi c al-Tamimi al-Usayyidi; (6) Khalid b. 
Sa'id b. aPAs al-Umawi; (7) Khalid b. al-Walid Abu Sulayman al-Makhzumi; (8) 
al-Zubayr b. al-\Awwam Abu <Abd Allah al-Asadi al-Qurashi; (9) Zayd b. Thabit 
Abu Sa'Id al-Ansari al-Khazraji; (10) Sijill al-Katib; 98 (11) (<Abd Allah) Sa'd b. a. 
Sarh; (12) c Abd Allah b. 'Uthman Abu Bakr al-Siddlq al-Qurashi al-Tamimi; (13) 
e Abd Allah b. Abl al-Arqam al-Makhzumi; (14) c Abd Allah b. Sa'd b. a. Sarh al- 
Qurashi al- e Amiri; (15) c Abd Allah b. Zayd b. c Abd Rabbih al-Ansari al-Khazraji; 
(16) c Amir b. Fuhayra mawla of Abu Bakr al-Siddiq; (17) c Umar b. al-Khattab Abu 
Hafs al-Qurashi al- c Adawi; (18) Uthman b. 'Affan b. a. al- e As Abu c Amr al-Umawi; 
(19) C A1I b. a. Talib Abu al-Hasan al-Hashimi; (20) al- e Ala b. al-Hadrami ( c Abd 



92 Zabidl, Taj al-arus, XXXI, 432b, gives two possibilities. He submitted to Islam (aslama) in the 
year of Hunayn, or during the conquest of Mecca; see Ibn al-Athir, 'Izz al-Din, Usd al-ghdbafi ma'rifat 
al-sahaba, 2nd edn, 7 vols, ed. Mahmud Fayid et at., Cairo, 1970, 1, 369, no. 828. 

93 Ibn Qutayba, Ma'arif, ed. c Ukasha, 343 — he was one of the hypocrites (mundfiqun); Maqrlzi, 
Imtd' al-asma" bi-ma li-rasul Allah min al-abnd' wa al-amwdl wa al-hafada wa al-matd\ 15 vols, ed. 
M. c Abd al-Hamid al-NamlsI, Beirut, Dar al-Kutub al-'ilmiyya, 1420/1999, II, 76; Ibn Hajar, al-Isdbafi 
tamyiz as-sahaba, 4 vols, ed. Ibr. b. H. al-Fayyuml, Cairo, 1910, with, in the margin, Ibn l Abd al-Barr, 
al-lsti'ah, Beirut, n.d, I, 339, no.1746. 

94 Tabari, Annates, ed. de Goeje et al., I, 1782/History, trans. I.K. Poonawala, Albany, 1990, IX, 
147-48. 

96 Sprenger, Leben, op. cit., II, 407, n. 1. 

96 Maqrlzi, Imta\ op. cit., IX, 334: ten names; Ibn e Abd Rabbih/Iqd, op. cit., TV, 250-51: ten names. 

97 Ibn 'Asakir Ta'rikh madinat Dimashq, al-Sira al-nabawiyya, ed. S. al-Shihabl, Damascus, II, 1991 , 
328-52. This list and these notes (although abbreviated) are taken up, but with minor differences, by 
Ibn Kathir (Imad al-Din, d. 774/1313), al-Bidaya wa l-nihaya, 2nd edn, 14 vols, Beirut/Riyad, 1978, V, 
339-350 (1st edn 1966). The same was done by Ibn Hadlda (d. 783/1381), al-Misbah al-mudrfi kuttab 
al-nabi, Beirut, 1985, 1, 27-28. 

98 According to Ibn c Abbas (ad Qur'an 21 104) this was the name of one of Muhammad's scribes! 
Tabari, Tafsir, op. cit., XVII, 100. Ibn Taymiyya and Mizzi considered this tradition to be a forgery. 
Al-Khatlb al-Baghdadi, Ttfrfkh Baghdad [hereafter TB], 14 vols, ed. M. Sa c Id al-'Iraqi, Cairo, 1931-49; 
reprint Beirut, Dar al-Kitab al- c arabl, 1970-80, VIII (under Hamdan b. Sa c Id al-Baghdadi), 175 no. 
4289: "The Messenger of God had a scribe whose name was Sijjil, and God revealed Q 21"; DhahabI, 
Mizan al-itidalfi naqd al-rijal, 4 vols, ed. 'A.M. al-Bijawi, Cairo, 1963, 1, 602, no. 2286. Tha'labi, Kashf, 
VI, 311 (ad Qur'an 21, 104), according to Ibn al-Jawza/ c Ikrima/Ibn ( Abbas. But Tha'labi declares that 
this tradition is not sound, because the Prophet's scribes are all known, and he mentioned them in the 
Rabi c al-mudhakkirin. 



Allah b. 'Abbad or Ibad); 99 (21) a!-'Ala 3 b. <Uqba; (22) Muhammad b. Maslama 
al-Ansari; 100 (23) Mu e awiya b. a. Sufyan al-Qurashi al-Umawi; and (24) al-Mughira 
b. Shu e ba Abu e Isa al-Thaqafi. 101 

Ibn Hablb al-Baghdadi (d. 245/860) in turn provides us with a list of 26 
chancellery scribes in the service of the first caliphs or governors of towns and 
provinces in the decades following Muhammad's death. 102 



Teaching and Learning: Places and Institutions 

Places and Institutions of Learning 

"Elementary schools" (kuttab, pi katatib; or maktab) The origin of this institution 
remains problematic. While Gerard Lecomte and Marius Canard have drawn 
parallels between primary education in Byzantium and in Islam, 103 others believe 
that the term kuttab was already in use in pre-Islamic times, bearing the Hebrew 
meaning of beth ha-sepher or beth ha-midrash. 10 * According to Waqidi, the Jews 
taught Arabic script in Yathrib and even at Medina's very beginnings. 105 As we 
have already seen, Zayd b. Thabit attended a Jewish school in Yathrib prior to 
Muhammad emigrating there. c Ali b. a. Talib would have learnt to read at the age 
of 14, although this would have taken place in Mecca. 106 As for Yathrib, among 
other towns, being the origin of Arabic writing, the town of al-Hira equally comes 
to mind, for Arabic script most probably first saw the light of day there. 107 Indeed, 
Muslim sources tell us that a Christian from al-Hira, 108 Jufayna, a slave and a 
foster son of Sa'd b. a. Waqqas, had been brought to Medina to teach people how 
to write. 109 It should be emphasized that Arabia, and particularly Mecca and 
Yathrib, entertained relations with the Lakhmid kingdom and its capital. 110 Ibn 

99 Ibn al-Athln Usd, IV, 77, no. 3745. 

100 Ibn c Abd al-Barr, Isti'ab, III, 1377, no. 2344. 

101 Nawawl (d. 676/1277), Tahdhib al-asma' wa l-lughdt, 4 vols in 3, Cairo, 1929; reprint Beirut, n.d., 

I, 29, takes up, with a few exceptions, Ibn 'Asakir's list. 

102 Ibn Hablb, al-Muhabbar, ed. I. Lichtenstaedter, Hyderabad, 1942, 378-79. 

103 Lecomte, G., "Sur la vie scolaire a Byzance et en Islam, I. L'enseignement a Byzance et le kuttab, 

II. (by Marius Canard), Falaqa = OAAATrAE", Arabica, I (1954), 324^31, 331-36. 

104 ( Ali, al-Mufassal, op. cit, VIII (1993), 291. 

105 Baladhurl, Futuh al-buldan, ed. al-Tabba J , 663. 

106 All, Mufassal, VIII, 292, according to al-Shaykh al-Mufid, al-Fusul al-mukhtara. 

107 Shahid, I., al-Hira', EI, 2nd edn, III, 463a (462-63)/III, 479a (478^79). 

108 On Hlra, see Rothstein, G., Die Dynastie der Lahmiden in al-Hira, Berlin, 1899. On Christianity 
in this town see Charles, H.,Le Christianisme desArabes nomades ..., Paris, 1936, 55-61; Fiey, J., Jalons 
pour une histoire de VEglise en Iraq, Louvain, 1970, index, 153a; [ Abd al-Ghanl, 'Arif, Ta'rxkh al-Hira fi 
al-jahiliyya wa l-islam, Damascus, 1414/1993, 45-74, 471-95. 

109 Tabari, Annales, 1, 2795, 2797 (sub ann. 23)/History, XIV, 161, 163, 'All, Mufassal, VIII, 292. 

110 Kister, M.J., "al-Hira: some notes on its relations with Arabia", Arabica, XV (1968), 143-69/ 
reprint in Studies in Jdhiliyya and Early Islam, London, 1980, no. Ill; Sachau, E., Zur Ausbreitung des 
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Hablb (d. 245/860), 111 probably following Ibn al-Kalbl (d. 204/819), gives a list of 
eight Qurayshites who had been initiated to the zandaqa (here Manicheism?) 112 
in al-Hira. Several of them were massacred by Muhammad, and the only one 
to finally submit to the yoke of Islam was Abu Sufyan b. Harb, 113 the father of 
Mu'awiya. 

It is difficult to draw even an approximate picture of "primary teaching" 
in the Hijaz prior to Islam and in its very beginnings. We do have a study by 
Muhammad Hamidullah 114 at our disposal, but it is characterized by an apologetic 
mindset and lacks rigour in terms of its references and quotations. 115 

We have no comprehensive monograph on the kuttab in the first centuries 
of Islam. The article in the second edition of the Encyclopaedia of Islam is very 
laconic on the matter. 116 One must therefore refer to general studies on teaching 
that contain a few pages relating to this period, 117 or to works on education among 
the Imamites, the Ibadites, to books on education and teaching in a region (see 

Christentums in Asien, Berlin 1919; Andrae, Tor J.E., Der Ursprung des Islams und das Christentum, 
Uppsala, 1926, 137-38/Les origines de Vislam et le christianisme, trans. J. Roche, Paris, 1955, 32-37; 
Dussaud, R., La 'penetration des Arabes en Syrie avant Vislam, Paris, 1955, 62-70; Trimingham, 
J.S., Christianity among the Arabs in Pre-Islamic Times, London and Beirut, 1979, 188-201, passim; 
QanawatI (Anawati), Jurj Shihata, al-Masihiyya wa al-haddra al-'arabiyya, 2nd edn, Cairo, 1992, 77- 
79; al- e Ayib, Salwa Balhajj Salih, al-Masihiyya al-'arabiyya wa tatawwuruha, 2nd edn, Beirut, 1998, 
53-59 (1st edn 1997). 

111 Ibn Hablb, al-Muhabbar, op. cit., 161; Ibn Qutayba, Ma'arif, ed. 'Ukasha, 621, does not give the 
names but writes instead: "The zandaqa existed among the Qurayshis; it came to them from Hlra." 

112 Van Ess, Josef, Theologie und Gesellschaft im 2. und 3. Jahrhundert Hidschrah. Eine Geschichte 
des religiosen Denkens imfruhen Islam [hereafter TG], 6 vols, Berlin and New York, 1991-97, 1, 421, 
with references to other sources and studies. 

113 <A1I, Mufassal, VIII, 494. 

114 Hamidullah, M., "Educational system in the time of the Prophet", IC, 13 (1939), 48-59, taken up, 
modified and argued for in French in id., Le Prophete de Vislam, 4th edn, I— II, Paris, 1979, 1008 pp., II, 
684-702, § 1219-70 (1st edn 1959). 

115 Among other examples in "Educational system", art. cit., 53, it is said that Muhammad 
"appointed Sa'id ibn al-'As [read: 'Abdallah b. Sa'id b. al-'As] to teach reading and writing", referring 
to c Abd ul Barr, Isti c ab\ [read: Ibn 'Abd al-Barr]. In Le Prophete, II, 693: " c Abd Allah b. Sa'Id b. aL'As, 
a calligraph [sic\] was appointed by the Prophet teacher of the wisdom", with no further explanation! 
At p. 692: "La Suffah a ete la premiere 'universite' islamique [sic!]." 

116 Landau, J.M., "Kuttab", EI, 2nd edn, V, 567 (567-70)/Erench edn, V, 572 (572-75); Brunot, L., 
"Maktab", EI, 1st edn, III, 177-80. On the other hand, Pedersen, "Masdjid", EI, 1st edn, III, 360-61 
(Fred., Ill, 411-412), was far better with respect to the period of our interest. There is much to be 
gained from consulting Gil'adi, A., "Individualism and conformity in medieval Islamic educational 
thought: some notes with special reference to elementary education", Al-Qantara (Madrid), 26/1 
(2005), 99-121. 

117 Mez, Die Renaissance, op. cit., 176-79/183-87; Tritton, A.S., Materials on Muslim Education, 
1-26; Salama, Uenseignement islamique, op. cit., 97-110; Pedersen, "Masdjid", art. cit.; Talas, 
Uenseignement chez les Arabes: la Madrasa Nizamiyya et son histoire, Paris, 1939, 7-12; Pellat, Milieu, 
op. cit., 58-62; Shalabi, Ta'rikh al-tarbiyya al-isldmiyya/id. (Shalaby), History of Muslim Education; 
Makdisi, "Madrasa", art. cit.; id., The Rise of Colleges, op. cit., 19; Ahmed, Muslim Education, 40-46; 
Abiad, Culture et education, op. cit., 213-19; Baer, E. "Muslim teaching institutions and their visual 
reflections: the kuttab", Der Islam, 78 (2001), 73-102, deals with the way in which the kuttab were seen 
and presented by the artists in later periods. 



"Literacy in Pre-IslamicTimes and in the Time of Muhammad" supra), or even 
to works examining childhood in Islam. 118 On starting at Qu'ranic school, and in 
addition to memorizing the Qu'ran, grammar, arithmetic and so on, boys had to 
learn the hadiths and elements of Islamic jurisprudence ifiqh) off by heart. 

There are two so-called "institutions" that are problematic for the beginnings 
of Islam in Medina. The first is that which Muhammad Hamidullah calls a little 
hastily "the school of Suffah" and even "the first Islamic university". 119 Even if it 
is possible that the Medinian c Ubada b. Samit ('Awf Khazraj) could have taught 
literacy to the dhl al-suffa, 120 it has been demonstrated that the reality on which 
the legend of the ahl al-sujfa is based is difficult to uncover/ 21 and that, in any 
case, one cannot speak of an "institute". 

The second is the dar al-qurra^ (at least this is how it is generally read) of 
Medina mentioned by Ibn Sa c d. 122 When Ibn Umm Maktum e Amr/ c Abd Allah b. 
Qays b. Za'ida al-Qurashi al-Ma c Isi al-Asamm, nephew of Khadija, 123 emigrated 
from Mecca to Medina, he resided in the dar al-qurra% 124 which was the dwelling 
(dar) of Makhrama b. Nawfal al-Zuhri (d. 54/674), one of the three genealogists of 
the Quraysh who were ordered by e Umar to establish the state registers. 125 This 
was understood to be a "house of reciters of the Qur'an", or even a "house of the 
Qur'an". 126 But one may ask, given the context, if it is not here a matter of a dar 
al-qard 3 (hospitium). 127 

The mosques The mosque (masjid) was the first institution of learning in Islam, 
and the term majlis gives philological evidence of this purpose. 128 It seems that 
Muhammad and his Companions were quick to consider the mosque as both 



118 Gil'adi, A., Children of Islam: Concepts of childhood in medieval Muslim society, Basingstoke, 
1992, 61-66 (corporal punishment). 

119 Hamidullah, "Educational system", art. cit.; id., Le Prophete, II, 692-95. 

120 Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, 6 vols, ed. M. al-Zuhri al-Ghamrawi, Cairo, al-Maymaniyya, 1313/1895, V, 
315/20 vols, ed. A.M. Shakir et aZ., Cairo, Dar al-Hadlth, 1416/1995, XVI, 391, no. 22088; Abu Dawud, 
Sunan, 22, Buyu\ 36, Bab fi kasb al-mu'allim, ed. M.M. c Abd al-Hamid, III, 264, no. 3416; Ibn Maja, 
Sunan, 12, Tijarat, 8, ed. M.F. c Abd al-Baql, II, 729-30; Bayhaqi, al-Sunan al-kubrd, 10 vols, Hyderabad, 
1344-55/1925-36, VI, 125; Lecker, "Zayd b. Thabit", art. cit., 270, n. 96. 

121 Watt, W.M., "Ahl al-suffa", in EI, 2nd edn, I, s.v. 

122 Ibn Sa c d, Tabaqdt, ed. Sachau et al., IV/1, 150/edn Beirut, IV, 205; Suyuti, Husn al-muhddara, 
2 vols, ed. M. Abu 1-Fadl Ibrahim, Cairo, 1387/1967, I, 256, according to al-Waqidl; Hamidullah, Le 
Prophete, II, 695. 

123 Ibn Athlr, Usd, IV, 263-64, no. 4005. 

124 The term qurrd 3 applied to a group that rebelled against e Uthman, and then against All also 
creates a problem: see the works of M. Hinds and G.H.A. Juynboll on this subject, mentioned by T. 
Nagel, "Kurra"', in EI, 2nd edn, V. 

125 Tabarl, Annates, I, 2750/Histon/, trans. G.R. Smith, Albany, 1994, Xiy 115-16; Ibn Athlr, Usd, IV, 
V, 125-26, no. 4791; Ibn Hajar, Isaba, III, 370; ( Ali, Mufassal, VIII, 331; IX, 377. 

126 Talas, Uenseignement, op. cit., 8. 

127 Ibn Manzur, Lisan al-Arab, s.v. qara: qara al-dayfa qiran wa qara'an: addfahu. 

128 Makdisi, The Rise of Colleges, op. cit., 10. 
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a house of worship and their place of assembly. The following statements are 
attributed to Muhammad. The first is: "He who enters a mosque either to teach 
or to be taught is like a warrior (mujahid) who fights for God." 129 As it is permitted 
for a tradition to be transmitted according to its meaning, and not exclusively 
to the letter, it may be that this is an adaptation of a slightly different tradition: 
"He who enters a mosque either to teach good acts or be taught is like a warrior 
(mujahid) who fights for God." 130 

The best writing on mosques and teaching is by the Dane, Johannes 
Pedersen (d. 1977), in his article on the mosque, 131 appearing in the first edition 
of the Encylopedia of Islam (ca. 1935). Here, he addresses, among other things, 
the genesis and evolution of teaching in the mosques, the subjects taught there, 
the teachers, their salaries and the students. This article was taken up, with an 
updated bibliography, in the second edition. 132 The section on teaching, however, 
was not kept but was instead rewritten by George Makdisi (d. 2002) in his article, 
"Madrasa". 133 Pedersen 

... had been fascinated with al-Azhar, and during the last months of his 
stay [in Cairo] in 1921, he managed to study with an Azhari Shaykh .... But 
what really interested Pedersen was the teaching method, the meticulous 
transmission of knowledge from shaykh to student. For ever since his 
dissertation on the oath, 134 Pedersen had been particularly interested in 
Islam, not as ideas, but as a culture of learning. So he wrote on the mosque, 
the madrasa, the preacher (Chapter 6), the college, and the book. And in the 
book about the book, he wrote about how it was produced, traded, used, 
stored, even forgotten. Similarly, the book on al-Azhar 135 gives a rich portrait 
of a higher educational institution, its teachers and students, its incomes 
and salaries, its exams and careers, its disciplinary and health problems, its 
teaching methods, its buildings and its patrons and politics. 136 



129 ZarkashI, Ham al-sajid bi-ahkdm al-masdjid, ed. Abu al-Wafa Must. al-Maraghl, Cairo, 1384/1964, 
328 (2nd edn 1402/1982); Sibai, Mosque Libraries, 1987, 25. 

130 Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, II, 350/VIII, 362, no. 8587; II, 527/IX, 574, no. 10758; Muttaqi al-Hindi, Kanz 
aUummal, 18 vols, Beirut, 1409/1989, X, 125, no. 28856-7. 

131 Pedersen, "Masdjld", EI, 1st edn, 1913-1933, III, 350-52, then "Special educational institutions", 
352-53 (the whole article, 315-76); id., The Arabic Book, 20-26, passim. 

132 Pedersen, "Masdjld", EI, 1st edn, III, 315-76; French edn/reprint in EI, 2nd edn, VI, 644-77; 
French edn, VI, 629-64; id., The Arabic Book, 20-26, passim. 

133 G. Makdisi, "Madrasa", EI, 2nd edn, V (French edn, V, 1120-21). Thus one should read the 
sections by both Pedersen and Makdisi on teaching in the mosques, for they complement each other. 

134 Pedersen, J., DerEid bei den Semiten ..., Strasburg, 1914, VIII +242 pp. 

135 Pedersen, J., Al-Azhar, Et muhammedansk Universitet, Copenhagen, 1922. 

136 Skovgaard-Petersen, J., "Johannes Pedersen in Cairo" at: http://www.dedi.org.eg/english/ 
articles/johannes-pedersen-in-cairo/. 



Other works had preceded Pedersen' s article, 137 but those that came after tended, 
with little exception (Chapters 1 and 4), 138 to do little more than contribute 
additional information 139 on specific regions such as Muslim Spain, 140 or on more 
recent periods. 141 

Christopher Melchert's account (Chapter 1, this volume) of the etiquette 
of learning in early Islam is based on materials from the third/ninth century. 
It demonstrates that ninth-century forms continued to characterize Islamic 
learning for centuries to come "as becomes plain from comparison with an 
account by Sanvani of teaching in the the twelfth century" (p. 1). 

In a case study on Nishapur, Richard W. Bulliet (Chapter 4, this volume) 
gives the reasons why the age structure of the educational system is so difficult 
to ascertain with precision prior to4he gradual introduction of the madrasa 
system — matriculation, graduation, set curricula, age limits, degrees, admission 
qualifications: "the whole panoply of modern educational administration was 
absent" (p. 51). 

Following on, the organization of "advanced studies" was characterized by 
study circles (halqa) 142 and "sessions" (majlis, pi. majalis) us that were not solely 
confined to the mosques. These sessions could be dictated and then edited, 
sometimes with the date and place given for where each (jalsa, majlis) had been 
held. 144 



137 Mez, Die Renaissance, op. cit., 320-24 and passim/The Renaissance, 332-36 and passim; Totah, 
K.A., The Contribution of the Arabs to Education, 39, 58-63; Khuda Bukhsh, S., "The educational 
system of the Muslims in the Middle Ages", 456-58; Mackensen, R.S., "Background of the history of 
Moslem libraries", AJSLL, 51 (1934^35), 122-23. 

138 Ahmed, Muslim Education, op. cit., 115-64; Imamuddin, S.M., "Mosque", art. cit., 159-70; 
Melchert, C, "The etiquette of learning", Chapter 1, this volume, 1-4; van Ess, TG, IV, index 1076b. 

139 Pellat, Milieu, op. cit., 116-21, 243-45; ShalabI, Ta'rikh al-tarbiyya, chapter 1/8, 102-12/Shalaby, 
History of Muslim Education, the corresponding pages; Tritton, Materials, op. cit., 61-22, 64, 89, 
111, 117-20, but for all periods; AbrashI, al-Tarbiyya al-islamiyya ... (1969), 70-85; Fayyad, Ta'rikh 
al-tarbiyya 'inda al-imamiyya, op. cit., 72-82; Abiad, Culture et education, op. cit., 246-59; Sibai, Mosque 
Libraries, op. cit., 25-34; Khull, Dawr al-masdjid ..., Cairo, 1961; Ahmed, Muslim Education, op. cit., 52, 
115-17, addresses the subject until the fifth/eleventh century. 

140 Marin, M. "Learning at mosques in al-Andalus", in Masud, M. Khalid et al. (eds), Islamic Legal 
Interpretation: Muftis and their Fatwas, Cambridge, MA and London, 1996, 47-54. 

141 Berkey, J.P, The Transmission of Knowledge: A Social History of Islamic Education, Princeton, 
1992, 50-56. 

142 Lewicki, "Halka" (for the Ibadites), EI, 2nd edn, III, 95-98 (French edn, III, 97-101); Ahmed, 
Muslim Education, op. cit, 52-54; Ephrat, D., A Learned Society in a Period of Transition: the Sunni 
"ulama" of eleventh century Baghdad, Albany, 2000, 76-85; see also the previously mentioned articles 
by Pedersen and Makdisi; Fayyad, Ta'rikh al-tarbiyya, op. cit., 87-90, for the majalis outside mosques; 
Sibai, Mosque Libraries, op. cit., 27-33. 

143 Ahmed, Muslim Education, op.cit., 55-85; Calder, Studies, op. cit., 166-71. 

144 Thus that of Ibn Babawayh, al-Saduq (d. 381/991), Amali al-Saduq, 5th edn, Beyrouth, 1410/1985, 
544 pp.; Fayyad, Ta'rikh al-tarbiyya, op. cit., 89. On the connection between the following three titles — 
Amali et K. al-Ard 'aid al-majalis ou Ard al-majdlis d'al-Saduq — see Kohlberg, Etan, A Medieval 
Muslim at Work, Leiden, 1992, 119-21. 
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Other places of teaching Scholars' houses played an important role among 
the other places of teaching." 5 Instruction was sometimes also given from the 
doorsteps of their houses, in their shops (hdnut), m in a garden, in a marketplace 
and so on. 147 In order to collect the poetry of the ancient Arabs, and to ennch 
their language, certain scholars spent time among the Arab tribes in the desert. 
Some caliphs 149 and great state officials invited scholars, theologians, jurists, 
poets and grammarians into various types of study circles, cenacles, "sessions" 
and "salons" (majUs). 150 They organized (or participated in) debates (munazara) 
between not only scholars, theologians 151 and jurists, 152 but also, notably, non- 
Muslims. 153 These debates also brought together other specialists, such as men 
of letters 154 or philologists. Thus, the grammarian of the school known as al- 
Basra al-Mubarrad (210-285/826-898) and that of the school known as al-Kufa, 
Tha'lab (d 291/904) held discussions in the palace of the Tahirid Muhammad b. 
<Abd Allah. 155 Al-Fath b. Khaqan b. 'Urtuj (d. 247/861), 156 the katib and friend of 
al-Mutawakkil, was the mentor of the court literary circle. 157 



"« ShalabI, Ta'rikh al-tarbiyya, op. cit., 66-77; Fayyad, Ta'rikh al-tarbiyya, op. cit., 83-86; Ahmed, 
Muslim Education, op. cit., 135-140; Melchert, "The etiquette of learning , this volume, 2-3. 
146 Ahmed, Muslim Education, op. cit., 141. 

- SltntrtR.', Analecta, Damascus, 1950, 37-48; Fuck, J., Arabiya, Berlin, 1950Mrabf,a Paris, 
1955 passim- Jacobi, R., 'Raw!', EI, 2nd edn, 466-67; ShalabI, Ta'rikh al-tarbiyya, op. cit 96-101. 

- BencTeikh, J.E , «Le cenacle poetique du calife al-Mutawakkil (m. 247): Contribution a iWyse 
des instances d legitimation socio-litt^raires", BEO, XXIX (1976-77), I, 33-52; Hash lm Ah M 
al-Andiya al-adabiyl ft l-'asr al-'abbasi ft al-'Iraa ..., Beirut, 1982; tfulaybi, M. b. S., al-Haraka 
al-adabiyyafimajalisHdrunal-Rashid, 1 70-193 H, 3 vols, Beirut 2008 

-o Editorial [C. Pellat], "Madjlis", EI, 2nd edn, V, 1031-33 (French edn, V, 1 f- 29 ^ Z ' D ^ 
Renaissance op. cit., 141-42/Tfce Renaissance, op. cit., 143-44, passim; Chejne, AG., The Boon- 
tZ^ZVLly Abbasid times", JAOS, 85 (1965), 327-35; Blachere, R., Histoire de a literature 
ZabeTsoZir^s Ifin du XVe siecle de J.C. [hereafter HLAl 3 vols, Paris, 1952-66, III, 544-551 (poets 

and patrons of the arts); van Ess, TG, IV, 720. c t :„ e .. RF r U 

"i Van Ess, J., "Disputations praxis in der islamischen Theologie. Eine vorlaufige Skizze , REI, 44 

(1976), 23-60;'id., TG, TV, 725-730; cf. I, 48-55. . 

« Makdisl The Rise of Colleges, op. cit., 109-11, but for a subsequent period than that which 

int f 5 3 pJtman H., UEglise et I'islam sous Timothie. I. Etude sur VEglise nestorienne an temps des 
premiers Abbasides, alec nouvelle id. du dialogue entre Timothie et al-Mahdi, Beirut 1975; Swa„so£ 
MR, "The Christian al-Ma'mun Tradition", in Thomas, E (ed.), Christians a t the : Heart of h tone 
Rule Church Life and Scholarship in 'Abbasid Iraq: The History of Christian-Muslim Relations ^Leiden, 
SoJ, S-92; Moosa, Matti, "A New Source on Ahmad ibn al-Tayyib al-SarakhsI: Florentme MS Aratac 

29 ^H^bf r g,Z"Th^ 
^S_^Q (1989— 90) 45—53 

« Bernards , M., Changing Traditions: Al-Mubarrad's refutation of Sibawayh and the subsequent 

reception of the Kitab, Leiden, 1996, 28-30. 

^Sourdel, D., Le vizirat <Abbaside de 149 a 936 (132 a 324 de l>hegire), 2 vols, Damascus, 1960, 1, 

282-86. 

157 Ibid., 31. 



Sometimes, this teaching took on a more "private" character, being reserved 
for a tribe or being under its direction, such as in Basra, where there was a "school" 
of the Banu Sakun (Kindah) for the training of orators/preachers (fcfeatfbs). 158 The 
Ibadites of Basra had their own majdUs, open to the members of the community, 
in which theological or juridic questions were addressed; these were also used 
for the training of missionaries, the "bearers of learning/knowledge" (hamalat 
al- c ilm)- 159 Such "sessions" could be held in private homes. 

Teachers and Scholars 

The education of princes at the Abbasid Court, as studied by Albert Dietrich 
(Chapter 3), is characteristic of the cultural patrimony of the time. The caliphs 
entrusted their sons to scholars of all types, particularly to philologists and 
traditionists, but also to poets and musicians. 

With regard to "elementary school" schoolmasters, the private tutors of the 
sons of caliphs or high-ranking state officials or their families, or even "professors 
of higher education", the sources provide us with lists of their names until 
around 250/864. 160 We will begin with that of Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/889): (1) Abu 
<Abd al-Rahman al-Sulaml ( c Abd Allah b. Habib b. Rubay c a al-Muqri' al-Kufi, d. 
ca. 74), who was blind, taught the Qur'an in Kufa and was the master (mu'allim) 
of the sons of 'All, Hasan and Husayn; 161 (2) the Qadarite Ma'bad al-Juhani 
(d. 80/700), who was a teacher in Basra and a private tutor to Sa c id, son of the 
caliph c Abd al-Malik; 162 (3) the exegete, traditionist and storyteller al-Dahhak b. 
Muzahim al-Balkhi (d. 105/723), who had a school (maktab) that is said to have 
been attended by 3,000 children, and in which he used to ride up and down 
among his pupils on an ass; 163 (4) c Abd Allah b. al-Harith al-Ansarl al-Basri 164 (the 
two latter taught free of charge); (5) Qays b. Sa c d (b. c Ubada al-Khazraji, d. at the 
end of the caliphate of Mu c awiya); (6) e Ata b. a. Rabah (Aslam al-Qurashi al-Makki, 



158 Jahiz, al-Bayan wa al-tabyin, 4 vols, ed. c Abd al-Salam M. Harun, Cairo, 4th rev. edn with index, 
Cairo, al-KhanjI, 1975 (1st edn 1948-1950, 2nd edn 1961), 1, 135; Blachere, HLA, III, 731, n. 4; van Ess, 
TG, III, 112; iy 720, n. 20. 

159 Van Ess, TG, IV, 720-21; II, 203; Savage, E., "Survival through alliance: the establishment of the 
Ibadiya", Bull. BriSMES, 17 (1990), 5-15; id., A Gateway to Hell, a Gateway to Paradise, Princeton, 
1997,4,24,37-38,45,49. 

160 Ibn Habib, Muhabbar, 475-78; Ibn Qutayba, Ma'arif, 547-549; Talas, Uenseignement, op. cit, 9. 

161 MizzI, Tahdhib, X, 161-162, no. 3205. The date given for his death by some (105), notably Mizzi, 
according to Ibn Qani**, must be corrected, according to Dhahabi, Siyar a'lam al-nubalct, 25 vols, ed. 
Shu'ayb al-Arna'ut et al., Beirut, Mu'assasat al-Risala, 1981-88, IV, 272 (267-72). Correction should be 
made to the publication by Ibn Habib, Muhabbar, who portrays Abu c Abd al-Rahman al-Sulami and 
<Abd Allah b. Habib as two different people. 

162 Yan Ess, "Ma'bad al-Guham", in R. Gramlich (ed.), Islamwissenschaftliche Abhandlungen Fritz 
Meier zum sechszigsten Geburtstag, Wiesbaden, 1974, 49-77; Abiad, Culture et education, op. cit., 263. 

163 Yaqut, Dictionary of Learned Men, IV, 272-3/f/dabd 3 , ed. I. 'Abbas, IV, 1452-53, no. 606. 

164 Mizzi, Tahdhib, X, 76-77, no. 3200. 
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d. 114/732); 165 (7) Qabisa b. Du'ayb (al-Khuza'I, al-Madanl al-Dimashqi, d. 86); 166 
(8) Abu Umayya c Abd al-Karim b. a. al-Mukhariq, d. ca. 140/757); 167 (9) Husayn 
al-Mu c allim (or al-Mu'addib): Husayn b. Dhakwan al- c Awdhi al-Basrl (al-Muktib, 
d. 145); 168 (10) al-Qasim b. Mukhaymira (al-Kufi al-Hamadhani, d. 100), who 
was a schoolmaster in Kufa before settling in Damascus, and who taught free 
of charge; 169 (11) al-Kumayt b. Zayd al-Asadl (d. 126/743), the ShHte poet who 
taught the young people in the mosque of Kufa; 170 (12) Habib al-Mu c allim (Abu 
Muhammad al-Basrl, Habib b. a. Baqiyya/Qurayba Dlnar/Zayd/Za'ida) mawla of 
the Companion Ma e qil b. Yasar al-Muzani al-Basri, who died during the caliphate 
of Mu'awiya; 171 (13) <Abd al-Hamid al-Katib (m. 132/750); 172 (14-15) al-Hajjaj b. 
Yusuf (41-95/661-714) and his father, who both taught in Ta'if; (16) 'Alqama b. 

a. e Alqama (Bilal al-Madani, d. ca. 158/775), mawla of c Aisha, 173 who had a school 
in which he taught Arabic, grammar and metrics; (17) Abu Mu'awiya al-Nahwi 
Shayban b. c Abd al-Rahman (al-Misri al-Mu J addib, d. 164), 174 mawla of theTamim, 
a traditionist who was private tutor to the sons of Dawud b. 'All (b. c Abd Allah b. 
'Abbas, al-Saffah's paternal uncle); 175 (18-19) Abu Sa'id al-Mu*addib Muhammad 

b. Muslim b. a. al-Waddah al-Quda c I (d. during the caliphate of al-Hadi), 176 who 
was named private tutor to Musa (al-Hadi) by this latter's grandfather al-Mansur, 
who then conferred this position to Sufyan b. Husayn al-Wasiti (d. ca. 150/767); 177 
(20) Abu Ismail al-Mu'addib Ibrahim b. Sulayman (b. Razin al-Baghdadi, d. 183), 178 
a traditionist, who was private tutor to the sons of Abu 'Ubayd Allah Mu'awiya 
b. 'Ubayd Allah al-Ash<arI al-Shaml (d. 170), al-Mahdi's vizier; 179 (21) Abu <Ubayd 
al-Qasim b. Sallam (m. 224/838), was the mawla of the Azd. In 191/806 this son of 
a slave captured in Byzantine territory became private tutor to the high-ranking 
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Abbasid state official Harthama b. A'yan, then governor of Khorasan on behalf of 
a l_RashId(d.l93/809). 180 

Ibn Habib al-Baghdadi (d. 245/860) list shares most of the names listed by 
Ibn Qutayba, but his list also includes: (22) the Christian Bishr b. c Abd al-Malik 
(al-Kindi) al-Sakunl, brother of Ukaydir, 181 Christian king (sahib) of pre-Islam 
(jahili) Dumat al-Jandal. If Bishr is designated as muktib it is because, as we saw, 
he would have taught Arabic script in al-Hira, and then in Mecca to Sufyan b. 
Umayya b. c Abd Shams, Abu Qays b. c Abd Manaf b. Zuhra b. Kilab and others. 
He was married to the sister of Abu Sufyan, al-Sahba s bint Harb b. Umayya and 
is designated here symbolically as "the first master in literacy" for Mecca. 182 
(23) Abu Qays b. c Abd Manaf, designated here as the "first teacher in literacy" 
for Mecca; (24) the poet (mukhadram} Ghaylan b. Salama b. Mu'attib al-Thaqafi, 
chief of the Ahlaf clan (d. ca. 23/644); 183 (25) 'Ubayd b. Mihran al-Muktib al-Kufi, 
mawla of the Dabba, who disseminated the traditions of Mujahid b. Jabr (d. 
104/722); 184 (26) c Amr b. Zurara 185 b. c Udus 186 b. Zayd (jahili) (al-Hanzali) al-Tamlml, 
who was called al-Katib; (27) c Amir (b. Sharahil) al-Sha c bi al-Hamdani al-Kufi (d. 
between 103/721 and HO/728), 187 to whom <Abd al-Malik entrusted the education 
of his sons; 188 (28) Abu Salih (Badham), mawla of Umm HanF bint Abi Talib and 
master (sahib) of al-Kalbi, who was a teacher (mu c allim) according to Muhammad 
b. Bakkar (al-Rayyan d. 238) 189 — he was also an exegete, but apparently couldn't 
read the Qur'an very well (!); 190 (29) Isma c il b. c Ubayd Allah 191 b. a. al-Muhajir, 
Aqram al-Qurashl al-Makhzumi, mawla of al-Dimashqi (d. 132), who was c Abd 



165 DhahabI, Siyar, y 78-88: mu'aUim kuttab (81). 

166 DhahabI, Siyar, IV, 282-83: mu'allim kuttab (283), in his youth. 

167 Van Ess, TG, II, 659-60, a Murjite from Basra, who established himself in Mecca, where he 
became a schoolmaster. His death being dated at 127 is probably the result of confusion with another, 
as shown by van Ess. 

168 DhahabI, Siyar, VI, 345-46; Jahiz, Bayan, I, 251; van Ess, TG, II, 316. 

169 DhahabI, Siyar, V, 201-203; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib al-tahdhib, 12 vols, Hyderabad, Da'irat al-ma e arif 
al-nizamiyya, 1325-27/1907-09, VIII, 337-38. 

170 According to Khalaf al-Ahmar, in Abu al-Faraj al-Isfahani, Aghani, XVII, 2. 

171 MizzI, TaMMb, IV, 141-42, no. 1091; DhahabI, Siyar, VI, 254. 

172 Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat, III, 228 (228-32, no. 405). 

173 He transmitted some traditions by c A 3 isha; Malik b. Anas and Ibn Ishaq transmitted from him: 
see, for example, MaqrizI, Imta c , IX, 31; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, VII, 275-76. 

174 Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqdt, VI, 377; DhahabI, Siyar, VII, 406-408. 

175 Van Ess, TG, I, 90, 99, etc.; DhahabI, Siyar, V, 444^45; it was said that he was a Qadarite. 

176 Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, IX, 453-54. 

177 DhahabI, Siyar, VII, 302-303. 

178 SafadI, al-Wafi bi-al-wafayat, 30 vols, ed. H. Ritter et al, Istanbul, 1931, Beirut, 2004, V, 359. 

179 Sourdel, Vizirat, op. cit., I, 94^103. One of Abu 'Ubayd Allah's sons was executed following an 
accusation by zandaqa. 



180 Lecomte, G., "Le probleme d'Abu c Ubayd: Reflexions sur les erreurs que lui attribue Ibn 
Qutayba", Arabica, XII (1965), 147. 

181 Lecker, M. in EI, 2nd edn, VI, under "Ukaydir". 

182 Ghanlma, Y.R., al-Hira, al-madina wa aUmamlaka al-arabiyya, Baghdad, 1936, 56, according to 
al-Kalbi, via Baladhurl, etc.; e Abd al-Ghanl, *Arif, Ta'rikh al-Hira, op. cit., 353, 354. 

183 GAS, II, 302; Aghani, XIII, 200-208. 

184 Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqdt, VI, 340; MizzI, Tahdhib, XII, 317-18, no. 4320. 

185 Zurara was the chief of the Darim in the second half of the sixth century. See Caskel, W., Das 
genealogische Werk des Hisam ibn Muhammad al-Kalbi, 2 vols, Leiden, 1966, II, 61 3; I, table 60; Aghani, 
XXII, 187-94; Abu al-Baqa' Hibat Allah al-Hilli (lived second half of the fifth or first half of the sixth 
century of the Hijra), K. al-Mandqib al-mazyadiyya, ed. Salih Musa Daraka and c Aq. Khuraysat, 
Amman, 1404/1984, 354^55, gives the list of his ten sons, of which one was 'Amr; cf. on Zurara, Ibn 
Habib, Munammaq, 240-42. 

186 Zabidi, Taj, XVI, 235: 'Udas can also be said, but, according to him l Udus is the correct form. 

187 Sezgin, Fuat, Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums, I, [hereafter GAS I], Leiden, Brill, 1967. 277; 
Juynboll, in EI, 2nd edn, IX, s.v. 

188 Jahiz, Bayan, II, 251. 

189 Indeed, Ibn Habib, Muhabbar, 475, provides a chain of guarantors. 

190 Ibn Qutayba, Ma'arif, 479. 

191 After correction of the text by Ibn Habib, Muhabbar, 476, which has 'Abd Allah. 
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al-Malik b. Marwan's private tutor; 192 (30) <Abd al-Wahid b. Qays (al-Sulami) 193 , 
private tutor to the sons of Yazid b. c Abd al-Malik; (31) the grammarian Yunus 
b. Habib (al-Basri, d. 182/798); 194 (32) Harun b. Musa al-A'war al-Qari 3 (al-Basrl 
al-Azdi al-'Ataki, d. before 200), who was a converted Jew; 195 (33) 'Umar b. al- 
Fadl (al-Sulami) al-Basri; 196 (34) Muhammad (b. Muslim) Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri 
(d. 124/742). His first teacher (mu'addib) was probably a mawla, Salih b. Kaysan 
al-Madam. 197 If Ibn Habib considers him a mu'allim, it is probably because he 
conducted dictation sessions (of traditions) for state officials during the Umayyad 
caliphates of 'Abd al-Malik and Hisham; 198 (35) Isma'il b. Ja c far b. a. Kathir al- 
Madanl (d. 180), who was private tutor to c Ali, the son of al-Mahdi; 199 (36) Hajjaj 
b. Muhammad al-A c war, who was a mawla (al-Missisi, d. 206, in Baghdad); 
(37) Yunus b. Muhammad al-Mu'addib al-Baghdadi (d. 207 or 209); (38) Shayban 
b. 'Abd al-Rahman Abu Mu'awiya al-Nahwi (that is, of the Nahw clan) al-Tamimi 
al-Basrl, d. 164); (39) Salih b. Kaysan al-Madam (d. after 140(?) at the age of 
about 80 years(?)), 200 who was mawla of the 'Amir, Ghifar and others, and was 
named private tutor to c Umar b. c Abd al- c Aziz by c Abd al-'Aziz b. Marwan, then 
governor of Medina. When al-Walld b. c Abd al-Malik acceded to the caliphate, he 
asked 'Abd al- c Aziz, his governor in Medina, to send him over so that he could 
be private tutor to his son e Abd al-'Aziz and Umm al-Banm, the daughter of 
c Abd al- c Aziz b. Marwan; (40) Abu c Ubayda b. Muhammad b. c Ammar b. Yasar 
al-'Ansi, 201 who succeeded Salih b. Kaysan as private tutor to 'Abd al-'Aziz b. al- 
Walid b. c Abd al-Malik; (41) the Murji'ite e Awn b. c Abd Allah b. c Utba b. Mas'ud 
al-Hudhali al-Kufi (d. between 110/728 and 120/738), 202 who was private tutor to 
Yazid, son of Muhmmad b. Marwan, the brother of the caliph e Abd al-Malik, but 
also to Ayyub, the son of the caliph Sulayman b. c Abd al-Malik; (42) Mundhir 
al-Aftas al-San e ani; (43) Abu Ayyub Maymun b. Mihran al-Jazari al-Raqqi (d. 
118), 203 who was private tutor to the son of c Umar b. c Abd al- c Aziz; (44) al-Hasan 
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b. e Arafa al-'Abdl al-Baghdadi al-Mu'addib (born 150, d. 257(!)); 204 (45) c Ubayda 
b. Humayd al-Hadhdha' al-Nahwi al-Kufi (d. 190), who was private tutor to 
Muhammad b. Harun (i.e. al-Amin); 205 (46) 'Abd al-Rahman b. Hurmuz b. Sarjis 
al-Madani al-A c raj (d. 117); 206 (47) Shayba b. Nisah b. Sarjis al-Madam (d. 130); 207 
(48) the genealogist Daghfal b. Hanzala al-Dhuhll al-Shaybanl (d. 65/695) who 
was private tutor to Yazid, son of Mu'awiya; (49) Abu c Abd Allah al-Mu c allim (?); 
(50) Maymun b. a. Shura c a (?) -Yazid b. Zuray c al-Basrl (d. 182), who is known to 
have transmitted from him; (51) Ishaq b. a. Isra'il Ibrahim b. Kamjr al-Marwazi 
(b. 150/767, d. 246/860), 208 who taught a group (of children or youths) in Basra, at 
the door of Hammad b. Zayd al-Basrl (d. 199) and, according to 'Ubayd Allah b. 
c Umar al-Qawariri al-Jushami al-Basrl (d. 235), 209 like Ibn Abl Isra'il, attended 
the lessons of Hammad b. Zayd. Muhammad b. Hatim b. Sululayman al-Zammi 
al-Mu 3 addib al-Khurasani al-Baghdadi (d. 246), 210 who is not mentioned by Ibn 
Habib and also belongs to this same generation of traditionists. 

We could, of course, make the lists of Ibn Qutayba and Ibn Habib longer, 
but will confine ourselves to mentioning only a few more names. It is said that 
Muhammad ordered al-Hakam/ c Abd Allah b. Sa c id (Abu Uhayha Dhu al-Taj) 211 b. 
al- c As b. Umayya b. c Abd Shams (d. 8/629) 212 to teach literacy (al-kitab) in Medina, 
or, alternatively, that he taught aUhikma before he was sent to al-Sham. In this 
context al-hikma seems to also mean literacy. 213 

The Shrite c Umayr b. e Amir al-Hamdam (?) taught in a kuttab in Kufa; 214 
when 'Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad b. Abihi (d. 67/686) had him released from prison, 
our teacher declared that he would never again teach young people, and that 
he would never again set foot in a school (maktab). 215 The poet Tirimmah b. 
al-Hakim (d. ca. 126/743) was once a schoolmaster in Rayy. 216 The Kufian jurist 
and traditionist al-Hajjaj b. Artat (d. 206/821) was part of Abu Ja'far al-Mansur's 
entourage. Al-Mansur charged him (dammahu ila al-Mahdi) with the education 



192 MizzI, Tahdhib, II, 197-201, no. 459. 

193 Ibn c Asakir, Ta'rih madinat Dimashq, 80 vols, ed. Muhibb al-Dln Abu Sa'id 'Umar b. Gharama 
al» e AmrawI and c AlI Shlrl, Beirut, Dar al-Fikr, 1995-2001, XXXVII, 260-66, no. 4335. He was a scholar 
of grammar and private tutor to Yazid's sons (264). 

194 GAS, IX, 57-58; Ibn Khallikan, Wajuydt, VI, 2850-52, no. 1262. If he is placed among the 
"teachers", it is probably because people flocked to his circle (halqa). 

195 MizzI, Tahdhib, XIX, 207-209, no. 7124. 

196 'Abd Allah b. al-Mubarak (d. 181/797) transmitted traditions from him; see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 
VII, 488-89. 

197 Dhahabi, Siyar, V, 456; Lecker, in EI, 2nd edn, XI, under "al-Zuhri". 

198 Lecker, Michael, "Biographical notes on Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri", JSS, XLI/1 (1996), 21-63. 

199 Dhahabi, Siyar, VIII, 228-30. 

200 Dhahabi, Siyar, V, 454^56. 

201 MizzI, Tahdhib, XXI, 368-69, no. 8092. 

202 Van Ess, TG, 1, 163-66. 

203 Ibn 'Asakir, Ta'rikh madinat Dimashq, Beirut, LXI, 336-668; Dhahabi, Siyar, V, 71-78. 



204 Dhahabi, Siyar, XI, 547-51. 

206 TB, XI, 120-23. He was not a cobbler but he frequented the cobblers' quarter and thus came by 
this nickname. 

206 Dhahabi, Siyar, V, 69-70. 

207 Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, IV, 377-78. 

208 Dhahabi, Siyar, XI, 476-87; van Ess, TG, IV, 219. 

209 Dhahabi, Siyar, XI, 442-46. 

210 Dhahabi, Siyar, XI, 452-53. 

211 Zabidl, Taj, VI, 293b; V, 440b. 

212 Ibn 'Asakir, Ta'rikh madinat Dimashq, XXXI, ed. M. al-Tarablshl, Damascus, 1986, 48-53. 

213 Lecker, "Zayd b. Thabit", art. tit., 266, n. 52. Some might object that both kitab and hikma mean 
"the Qur-an" (Tabarl, Tafsir, ed. Shakir, V, 576-79, ad Koran 2, 269), but, in agreement with Lecker's 
interpretation, we do not hold this. 

214 Fayyad, Ta'rikh al-tarbiyya, op. tit., 72, according to al-Imam M. 'Abd Allah, Qurrat al-'aynfi 
akhdh tha'r al-Husayn, Baghdad, 1957, 40. 

215 Fayyad, Ta'rikh al-tarbiyya, op. tit, 67. 

216 Jahiz, Bayan, II, 257; Talas, L'enseignement, op. cit, 9. 
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of his son, al-Mahdl, in whose company he remained until the latter's death. 217 
The grammarian al-Kisa'I (d. 189/805) bestowed his learning upon al-Rashid, 
who entrusted him with the education of his sons, al-Amln and al-Ma c mun. 218 
Ibn al-Sikkit (d. 244/858) was private tutor to al-Mu c tazz (Abu c Abd Allah) and 
al-Mu'ayyad (Ibrahim), the sons of al-Mutawakkil; 219 with his father, he taught the 
children of the masses in Baghdad (Darb al-Qantara). 220 The blind grammarian 
c Abdallah b. c Abd al-'Aziz al-Baghdadi was private tutor (ca. 255/869) to the 
children of the caliph al-Muhtadi. 221 Tha'lab (200-291/815-904), who was well 
known for his love of riches, was private tutor to the Tahirids, notably to Tahir 
b. M. b. c Abd Allah b. Tahir (d. 296/908), 222 but also to Muhammad b. Dawud 
al-Zahirl. 223 Finally, there is mention of Abu c Ali Shaqran (sic) al-Hamdani; 224 one 
might speculate whether he might not be the Qayrawanian Abu c Ali Shuqran b. 
c Ali al-Faradi (d. 186/802), 225 who was the Dhu al-Nun al-Misri's master. 226 

Given the informal nature of teaching in Islam, 227 no-one was under any 
compulsion to teach or to follow a teaching, and all who had been granted a 
licence (ijaza) to transmit part of a hadith (or other text), a book or one of the 30 
parts of the Qur'an (jvz*), or even the unwritten hadith, were authorized to do so. 
Occasionally, a master might attend the lessons given by one of his pupils. 228 

With regard to the relationship between scholars ( c ulama 3 \ scholarship and 
teaching, and the relevant bibliography, one should refer to my article "'Ulama". 229 
Several researchers have addressed the question of leadership (riyasa) among 



217 TB, VIII, 230, no. 4341. 

218 GAS, IX, 127; TB, XI, 403. 

219 Yaqut, Udaba', VI, 2841; "Ibn al-Sikkit", an article by the editor [C. Pellat], in EI, 2nd edn, III, s.v. 

220 TB, XIV, 273. 

221 Sourdel, D., "Le 'Livre des secretaires'", op. cit., 116. 

222 DhahabI, Siyar, XIV, 7. This provides an incomplete list that nevertheless suggests the scholars 
who taught the Abbasid princes. See Ahmed, Muslim Education, op. cit., 96-100. 

223 Vadet, J.-C, L'esprit courtois en Orient dans les cinq premiers siecles de l*hegire, Paris, 1968, 281. 
For other schoolmasters or private tutors, see Talas, L'enseignement, op. cit., 9. 

224 Talas, Venseignement op. cit., 9, according to the introduction by e Abd al-Wahhab to his edition of 
Ibn Sahnun. 

225 M U ranyi, M., Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Hadit- und Rechtsgelehrsamkeit der Malikiyya in 
Nordafrika bis zum 5. Jh. d. H., Wiesbaden, 1997, 11-12. 

226 Ahmed, Muslim Education, op. cit., 49-51, gives a list of 30 tutors with pupils. 

227 Van Ess, TG, IV, 720: "Der Betrieb war erfreulich 'ungeregelt'." 

228 See the comments by van Ess, TG, IV, 718-19, on the ambiguity of the term sahib (companion), 
which can be applied to a pupil or a master; also Arioli, Angelo, " Sahib /ashab, wagh/wuguh, c ayn/ c uyun 
nei testi di 'Urn al-rigaV\ in Scarcia Amoretti, B. (ed.), Onomastica e trasmissione del sapere nelVlslam 
medievale, 6-17 (1-21). 

229 Gilliot, "'Ulama 3 1. In the Arab world", EI, 2nd edn, X, 801-804 (French edn, X, 865-68); also 
Modarressi, H., Crisis and Consolidation in the Formative Period of Shi'ite Islam, Princeton, 1993, 
12-15. 
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the'uktmd, 230 the mechanisms of inclusion and exclusion of scholars 231 and 
their relationship with the general public, 232 with one another 233 and with the 
government, 234 as well as the question of their financial condition. 235 Others have 
focused their attention on dynasties of scholars. 236 

Among the ancient Arabs, the art of the spoken word played a crucial role 
through poets (sha'irs), orators/preachers (khatibs), and storytellers (qussas, sing. 
qass). 237 The poet, in particular, could pass for a rival of the Prophet, in so far as 
the revelations made (delivered) by the latter were reminiscent of poetry, or at 
least of rhymed prose (saj c ). 238 As Johannes Pedersen states in Chapter 6 of this 
volume, "In Islam the poet maintained his influence in public life, and as the one 
who stimulated the Prince; and likewise poetry entered the service of religion" 
(p. 93). The preacher, however, gained standing "as the one who in continuance 
of the Prophet's function as a leader addressed the congregation from the minbar 
during Friday's service" (ibid.). As for the qass (often translated as "popular 
storyteller", "preacher", or "deliverer of sermons") in Islam, the origin, genesis 
and evolution of his role throughout the centuries have varied considerably: "[his] 
activity considerably varied over the centuries, from preaching in the mosques 
with a form of koranic exegesis to downright charlatanism". 239 The release of 
Ibn al- Jawzi's Kitdb al-qussas wa-al-mudhakkirin 2A0 has brought new material to 
our understanding of this phenomenon; yet even prior to this publication, Leon 



230 Mottahedeh, R.E, Loyalty, 1980, 135-57, 162-63; van Ess, TG, IV, 718-20. Asfaruddin, A., 
Excellence and Precedence, Leiden, 2002, deals with the discourse on legitimate leadership according 
to Jahiz and the Shfl Ibn Tawus (d. 673/1274). This does not relate to our subject, as it addresses the 
question of Muhammad's succession. For "the scholars as heirs of the prophets", see Takim, Liyakat 
N., The Heirs of the Prophet, Albany, 2006, 1-36; Amir-Moezzi, M.-A. and Ch. Jambet, Qu'est-ce que le 
shi'isme?, Paris, 2004, 241-83; Amir-Moezzi, "Remarques sur les criteres d'authenticite du hadith et 
l'autorite du juriste dans le shi'isme imamite', Stud. 1st, 85 (1997), 5-39. 

231 Ephrat, A Learned Society, op. cit., 95-124. 

232 Ahmed, Muslim Education, op. cit., 196-200. 

233 Ibid., 201-23. 

234 Ibid., 224-52. 

235 Ibid., 252-54 

236 See the references in Gilliot, "'Ulama'", art. cit., 803b /867a; Bulliet, R.W., The Patricians of 
Nishapur, Cambridge, MA, 85-245; Ephrat, A Learned Society, op. cit., 155-69. 

237 'All, Mufassal, VIII, 371-79. 

238 Gilliot, "Poete ou prophete? Les traditions concernant la poesie et les poetes attributes au 
prophete de l'islam et aux premieres generations musulmanes", in Sanagustin (ed.), Paroles, Signes, 
Mythes, Damascus, 2001, 331-96. 

239 Pellat, C, "Kass", EI, 2nd edn, IV, 733 (733-35); Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, II, 161-70/ 
Muslim Studies, II, 150-59;Mez, Die Renaissance, op. cit., 313-20/77ie Renaissance, 325-32, and 344- 
52 (here trans, from Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, II, 161-70); Najm, W.T., al-Qasas wa-al- 
qussasfi al-adab al-isldmi, Kuwait, 1972; Bosworth, C.E., The Mediaeval Islamic Underworld, I, Leiden 
1976, 23-29; Leder, S., Ibn al-Gauzi und seine Kompilation wider die Leidenschaft, Beirut/Wiesbaden, 
1984, 21-23; Athamina, K., "Al-Qasas", art. cit.; Toorawa, Sh.M., "Defining adab by (re)defining the 
adib. Ibn Abi Tahir Tayfur and Storytelling", in Kennedy, PE, (ed.), On Fiction and Adab in Medieval 
Arabic Literature, Wiesbaden, 2005, 294-302. 

240 Ed. and trans. M.L. Swartz, Beirut, 1971. 
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Bercher had consulted one of its manuscripts and included some of its material 
in his translation of part of Goldziher's Muhammedanische Studien. 

For Khalil Athamina, the main event to have influenced the nature of the qasas 
was the civil war (/Una). 241 The battlefield preachers— for example, al-Dahhak b. 
Muzahim (d. 105/723) from Khorasan 242 and Muqatil b. Sulayman (d. 150/767), 
among others 243 — played a role in this, even though they were probably not 
considered as "popular storytellers" in their usual working life. The progressive 
establishment of an orthodoxy was in large part responsible for some of their 
declarations being declared unacceptable. 



Pedagogy 

The history of childhood in Islam is becoming better known, even though 
there remains room for progress. Kurkis 'Awwad (1908-1992) has compiled a 
bibliography of relevant sources, 244 and several works on children and childhood 
have been written. 245 Although he belongs to a later period than that which 
concerns us, we must mention Ibn al-'Adim (d. 660/1262) from Aleppo, whose 
work, al-Dararifi dhikr al-dharari (Stellae fulgentes de laudanda progenie), has 
been the subject of two studies by Anne-Marie Edde. 246 

We have seen from the first section of this Introduction how Western interest 
in education, teaching and pedagogy in Islam dates back a long time. With 
regard to pedagogy, some progress has been made since around 1950, 247 and 
more recently still, thanks to the work of Sebastian Giinther (see Chapter 5, this 
volume; also the Bibliography). 



241 Athamina, "Al-Qasas", art. cit., 65. 

242 Van Ess, TG, II, 508-509. 

243 Van Ess, TG, II, 516-32; Gilliot, "Muqatil, grand exegete, traditionniste et theologien maudit", 
JA, 1-2 (1991), 39-92. 

244 'Awwad, K., al-Tujula wa al-atfalfi al-masddir al-'arabiyya al-qadima wa al-haditha, Baghdad, 
1979. 

245 Rosenthal, E, "Child psychology in Islam" (1952); Adamek, G., "Das Kleinkind in Glaube und 
Sitte der Araber im Mittelalter", dissertation, University of Bonn, 1967; Motzki, H., "Das Kind und 
seine Sozialisation in der islamischen Familie des Mittelalters", in Martin, J. and Nitschke, A. (eds), 
Zur Sozialgeschichte der Kindheit, Freiburg and Munchen, 1986, 391-441; Gil'adi, Children of Islam, 
op. cit.: we will add to his list of sources (11-12) Nur al-Din al-Salimi al-Ibadi (d. 1914; GAL S II, 823), 
Talqin al-sibyan, trans. A. Hamoud Al-Maamiry, Oman, 1989, 48 pp.; Talqin al-sibyan ma yalzamuhu 
al-insan, Masqat, 2004, 23rd edn (followed by other texts which are not by this author), also printed in 
Damascus, 1966. Abu al-'Abbas al-Baladl, A. b. M. (d. ca. 380/990) wrote Kitab Tadbir al-hubala wa-al- 
atjal wa-al-sibydn wa-hifz sihhatihim, ed. M.H. Qasim, Baghdad, 1980, 335 pp. 

246 Edde, A-M., "Un traite sur les enfants d'un auteur arabe du XHIe siecle", in Dubois, H. and Zink 
M. (eds), Les Ages de la vie au MoyenAge, Paris, 1992, 139-49; id., "La representation de l'enfant dans 
le traite d'Ibn al- q Adim", in Jong, E de (ed.), Miscellanea Arabica et Islamica, Leuven, 1993, 175-85. 

247 Khan, M. Abdul Mu'id, "The Muslim theories of education during the Middle Ages", IC, XVIII 
(1944), 418-33. 



As far as the sources are concerned, one of the first to have reached us in 
part is the treatise of Jahiz (d. 255/869), The Book of Teachers, the best edition 
being that of I. Geries. 248 Previously, some passages had been presented and 
translated, 249 or simply translated, 250 but not all of them came from the same 
origin. 251 Jahiz also tackled the issue of masters and teaching in several passages 
of his other books, notably in the Book of Animals, 252 His concept of pedagogy 
and the criticisms he directed against teachers have provided subject-matter 
for several studies in Arabic, particularly those of: al-Qazzaz (1995) and Shams 
al-Din (1985), works in Arabic, which also address the pedagogic ideas of Ibn 
al-Muqaffa e and c Abd al-Hamid al-Katib. The best developed studies on al-Jahiz 
remain those of Sebastian Giinther (see Chapter 5, this volume). 253 

The publication by Ibn Sahnun (d. 256/870) from Kairouan, entitled Rules 
of Conduct for Teachers has been edited numerous times. 254 The author relied 
especially on material obtained from his father, in part orally, but also in writing 
from the Qadi of Tunis Shajara al-Ma'afiri (d. 262/87S). 255 This work has been 
translated, 256 and has also been the subject of several studies by Driss, Ahwani, 
HijazI and Shams al-Din, among others. 257 More recently, Giinther has devoted 



248 See the Bibliography, section V, under al-Jahiz. 

249 Hirschfeld, H., "A volume of essays by al-Jahiz", in Arnold, T.W. and R.A. Nicholson (eds), A 
Volume of Oriental Studies Presented to Edward G. Browne, Cambridge, 1922, 202-209. 

250 Partly adapted in German: Resetter, O., Excerpte und Ubersetzungen aus den Schriften des 
Philologen und Dogmatikers Gahiz aus Bacra, Stuttgart, 1931; Pellat, C, Arabische Geisteswelt: 
Ausgewdhlte und ubersetzte Texte von al-Gahiz, 181-84 (Rasa'il, III, 38-42; ms. Rieu, Br. Mus., 1129, 
10b-19b, for the whole of the treatise); id., The Life and Works of Jahiz, trans. D.M. Hawke, London 
and Berkeley, 1969. 

251 A passage from Ibshihi, al-Mustatraf, ch. 76, s. 5, Cairo, 2 vols in 1, ed. M. e A. Subayh, n.d., II, 
318-19/trans. G. Rat, al-Mostatraf 2 vols, Toulon, 1899-1902, II, 657-60; Basset, R., Mille et un contes: 
recits et legendes arabes, 3 vols, Paris, 1924-26, II, 159-61, corresponds to Rat, 658-60, but in a different 
translation. Pellat, Milieu, op. cit., took up Basset's translation. 

252 Jahiz, Le Cadi et la mouche, op. cit., 138, 167-69. 

253 See also Giinther, S. "Be masters in that you teach and continue to learn: medieval Muslim 
thinkers on educational theory", Comparative Education Review (Chicago) 50/3 (2006), 371-73 (367- 
88). In addition to his work still to be published, there are two other published contributions: Giinther, 
"Praise to the book: Al-Jahiz and ibn Qutayba on the excellence of the written word", JSAI, 31 (2008); 
id., "al-Jahiz on the poetic of teaching", in Khalidi, Tarif (ed.), al-Jahiz: A Humanist for our Time, 
Beirut, 2008. 

254 Ibn Sahnun, Adah al-mu'allimin. For the editions, see the Bibliography. 

255 Muranyi, Beitrage, op. cit., 56-47, 66-67. 

256 Lecomte, G., "Le livre des regies de conduite des maitres d'ecole par Ibn Sahnun", REI, 21 
(1954), 77-105; Egitim ve ogretimin esaslan. Adabul-muallimin, trans. M. Faruk Bayraktar, Istanbul, 
1996,88 pp. 

257 Shams al-Din, c Abd al-Amlr, al-Fikr al-tarbawi 'inda Ibn Sahnun wa-al-Qdbisi, Beirut, 1985, 236 
pp.; reprint Beirut, 1990; Ismail, S.M., "Muhammad ibn Sahnun [sic~\: an educationalist and faqih", 
Muslim Education Quarterly, 12 (1995-94), 37-54. 
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some well-informed pages to the latter, in preparation for a work he is putting 
together (see Chapter 5, this volume). 258 

Yet another writer from Kairouan, Abu al-Hasan al-Qabisi (d. 403/1012), 259 
composed al-Risala al-mufassala li-ahwal al-muta'allimin wa ahkam al-mu c allimin 
wa al-muta c allimin (Detailed Epistle on the Circumstances of Pupils, their Rules of 
Conduct and Those of the Masters). Al-Qabisi is highly dependent on Ibn Sahnun's 
text and also frequently cites Ibn Habib ( c Abd al-Malik, d. 238/853). 

As for Instruction of the Student: The Method of Learning by Burhan al-Din 
ou Burhan al-Islam al-Zarnuji (d. after 620/1 223), 260 it became, after several 
translations into Latin, the subject of several other translations and presentations. 

With respect to the teaching of philosophy, medicine and the true sciences, 
one should refer to the corresponding volumes of the series "The Formation 
of the Classical Islamic World", 261 as well as to the scholarly exposition of G. 
Endress with its copious bibliography. 262 Nor will we forget to mention here 
al-Farabi (d. 339/950), who was among the first thinkers in Islam to formalize a 
theory of instruction 263 and to suggest an integrated curriculum for the higher 
learning of both the "foreign" and "religious" sciences, in which he affirmed 
the distinction between "human and divine knowledge": "It did not become an 
integral component of formal higher learning in Islam; yet it did have an impact 
on the philosophers who — in their private studies and in study circles — followed 
it to some extent." 264 Finally, A.'A. al-Qadi has studied the educational thought of 
the Mu'tazilites, the Asha c rites and of the philosophers. 265 

Several works have also been dedicated to instruction and pedagogy among 
the Brethren of Purity (writing ca. 350/961, 370/980), 266 Abu al-Hasan al-'Amiri 



258 See also Gtinther, "Be masters", art. cit, 369-70; id., Medieval Muslim Thinkers on Education, op. 
cit., to be published. 

259 Idris, H.R., "Deux juristes kairouanais de l'epoque ziride: Ibn Abi Zaid al-Qairawam et al- 
Qabisi", AIEO, 12 (1954), 181-83 (122-98); Muranyi, Beitrage, op. cit., 271-96 and passim. 

260 GAL S, I, 837; Plessner, M. [Berkey, J.P], EI, 2nd edn, XI, 462 (French edn, XI, 501). He was the 
student of Burhan al-Din al-Marghinani (d. 593/1197). Ibn Abi al-Wafa' held Zarnuji's book in high 
esteem: see Ibn Abi al-Wafa' al-Qurashl, al-Jawdhir al-mudiyyafi tabaqdt al-hanafiyya, 2nd edn, 5 vols, 
ed. \Abd al-Fattah M. al-Hulu, Cairo, 1993, IV, 365, no. 2065, 219: our Zarnuji was in the same class as 
Nu'man b. Ibr. al-Zarnuj! (d. 640/1242); op. cit, Ill, 557, no. 1758. 

261 Vols 39-41 of this series. 

262 Endress, G., "Die wissenschaftliche Literatur", in GAP II, 431-60 (400-506); GAP III, 3-152. 

263 Haddad, ES., "An Early Arab Theory of Instruction", UMES, 5 (1974/3), 240 (240-59), only on 
Alfarabius. 

264 Gtinther, "Be masters", art. cit., 374 (Farabi, 373-76); Bayrakli, B., "The philosophy of education 
of al-Farabi", Hamdard Islamicus, X (1987), 29-34; Reisman, D.C., "Al-Farabi and the Philosophical 
Curriculum", in Adamson, E and Taylor, R.C. (eds), The Cambridge Companion to Arabic Philosophy, 
Cambridge, 2005, 52-71; cf. Asfaruddin, A., "Muslim views on education: parameters, purviews and 
possibilities", Journal of Catholic Legal Studies, 44 (2005), 143-78. 

265 al-Fikr al-tarbawi 'inda al-mutakallimin al-muslimin, Cairo, 1996. 

266 Gardet, L., "Notion et principes de l'education dans la pensee arabo-musulmane", REI, 44 
(1976), 1-16; Shams al-Din, al-Falsafa al-tarbawiya 'inda Ikhwan al-Safd 1 min khilal rasa'ilihim, Beirut, 
1988. 
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(d. 381/992), 267 Ibn Sina (d. 428/1037), 268 Miskawayh (d. 421/1030), 269 Ibn Tufayl (d. 
581/1185) 270 and so on. With regard to the teaching of the da c i of the Fatimids and 
of the "Conference of Wisdom" (majlis al-hikma), we have at our disposal the 
pages that al-Maqrizi (d. 845/1 442) 271 devoted to the subject, based on ancient 
sources, mostly al-Musabbihl (d. 420/1030). 

Many other similar works could be mentioned, 272 but among those that fit 
into our period of study we can cite Riyadat al-muta'allim (Instruction of the 
Pupil/Student) by the Shafi c ite Abu c Abd Allah Zubayr b. Sulayman al-Basri 
al-Zubayrl al-Darir (d. 317/929 or 323) 273 and the Kitab aUilm wa l-ta'lim (The Book 
of Knowledge and Teaching) by the Mu'tazilite Abu Zayd al-Balkhi (d. 322/934) 
who was a schoolmaster. 274 

Although al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111) does not belong to our period of interest, 
we will mention him here not only because of his ideas concerning pedagogy and 
education, but also because he bears witness to the previous eras. We know that 
the first book (Kitab aZ- c J7m) 275 of his Ihya' 'ulum al-din considers the subject, as 
well as books XXII and XXIII. 276 Ghazalfs ideas on education have also inspired 
numerous works. 277 



267 Arkoun, M., "La conquete du bonheur selon Abu-1-Hasan al- c AmirI", Stud. Isl, XXII (1965), 55- 
90; Lacroix, M.-C, "Education et instruction selon Abu 1-Hasan al-'Amiri. Presentation et traduction 
d'un extrait du 'Kitab al-sa'ada wa 1-is'ad, [ed. Minovi, 348-88]", Rev. Ph. de Louvain, 87 (1989), 165-214. 

268 Stanton, CM. Higher Learning in Islam: The Classical Period, A.D. 700-1300, Savage, MD., 1990; 
Shams al-Din, al-Falsafa al-tarbawiya, op. cit.; Gtinther, "Be masters", art. cit., 376-80. 

269 Siddiqi, B.H., "Ibn Miskawayh's theory of education", Iqbal (Lahore), 11 (1961), 39-46; id., "The 
view of Miskawayh on the education of children", Journal of the Regional Cultural Institute (Tehran), 
4 (1971), 49-56; Arkoun, M., Contribution, op. cit., 294-302 et passim; Bhat, B., "Miskawayh on social 
justice, education and friendship", Islamic Studies, 25 (1986), 197-210. 

270 Shams al-Din 'Abd al-Karim b. Muhammad al-Sam'anz fx kitdbihi Adab al-imla 3 wa-al-istimld\ 
Beirut, 1984. 

271 Maqrlzi, al-Maw&iz wa l-ftibar fx dhikr al-hitat wa l-athar, Bulaq, 2 vols, 1270/1853, I, 390-97/ 
Description topographique et historique de VEgypte, IV, trans. R Casanova, Cairo, 1920 (reprint E 
Sezgin, Frankfurt, 1992), 118-44. 

272 Totah, Contribution, op. cit., 67-76, established a list of 42 works addressing the masters and the 
students as well as teaching methods. 

273 GAS, I, 495. This work is mentioned by DhahabI, Siyar, XV, 58, etc.; Totah, Contribution, op. cit., 
68, n. 2, with this same title attributed to several other authors. 

274 Yaqut, I, 141/1, 274 (274-78, no. 92). This title is not mentioned by Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, ed. 
Fliigel, 138, but is mentioned, nevertheless, by Hajji, Khalifa, Lexicon biographicum, V, 119, no. 10328; 
Ahlwardt, I, 53. On al-Balkhl see Rosenthal, F., "Abu Zayd al-Balkhi on politics", in Bosworth, C.E., 
et al. (eds), The Islamic World from Classical to Modern Times: Essays in Honor of Bernard Lewis, 
Princeton, 1989, 287-301. 

275 Ghazali, Ihya? l ulum al-din, 4 vols, Bulaq, 1289/1872; reprint Cairo, al-Matba'a al-'Uthmaniyya, 
1933, Book 1, Kitab al-'Ilm, I, 5-79; The Book of Knowledge, 2nd edn, trans. Nabih Amin Faris, Lahore, 
1966, 6+246 pp. 

276 Ghazali, Ihya' Book XXII, Bayan 10, III, 62-64 (on child education); On Disciplining the Soul and 
Breaking the Two Desires, Books XXII and XXIII, trans. T.J. Winter, 1995; Abu Hamid al-Ghazali, 
Maladies de I'dme et maitrise du coeur, Livre XXII, intro., trans., notes by M-T Hirsch, Paris, 2007. 

277 El-Bagir, El-K.M., "Al Ghazali's philosophy of education, with special reference to Al Ihya, 
Book 1", PhD dissertation, University of Edinburgh, 1954; Dar, M.I., "Al-Ghazzali on the problem of 
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Ibn Khaldun (d. 808/1406) dedicated the sixth chapter of his Prolegomena to 
the "sciences" and to scholarship; 278 it includes a section entitled: "The Proper 
Method of Instruction". 279 In his autobiography Ibn Khaldun gives an account 
of his own education, listing the principal books he read and describing the life 
and works of his main teachers. 280 Because the body of literature on Khaldun is 
so enormous, we will confine ourselves here to mentioning just a few studies. 281 
Ibn Khaldun' s educational ideas along with those of the Andalusian Ibn al-Azraq 
al-Asbahi (Muhammad b. e Ali, d. 896/1491) have been discussed in a single book, 
with selected passages from both scholars. 282 Another author has presented the 
principles of education held by ZarnujI, Miskawayh, Sharastani, Ibn 'Arabi, 
al-Ghazali, and Farabl. 283 



Scholarship 

The Transmission of Knowledge 

Just as the transmission of the Qur>an must be assured— that is, the believer must 
be certain that the Qur^an he recites contains the ipsissima verba Dei proclaimed by 
Muhammad and that it is transmitted in an "uninterrupted" (mutawatir) fashion 
by trustworthy readers— so the transmission of the hadith must be established 
with the same degree of certainty, even though Muslim scholars admit that, to a 
certain extent, this transmission may be undertaken according to the meaning 
and not imperatively word-for-word so long as the meaning is not distorted. 
Indeed, many consider knowledge of the hadith to be the "science" ( c ilm) par 



education", in Abdullah, S.M. (ed.), Armagdn-'ilmi. Professor Muhammad Shaft' Presentation Volume, 
Lahore, 1955, 31-40; Sulayman, F.H., Madhdhib fi al-tarbiyya. Bahth fi al-madhhab al-tarbawi %nda 
al-Ghazali, Cairo, 1964; Gardet, "Notion et principes", art. cit., 4^8; Shams al-Din, <Abd aUKarim, op. 
cit.; Gimther, "Be masters", art. cit., 380-85. 

278 Ibn Khaldun, The Muqaddimah, 3 vols, trans. E Rosenthal, New York and Princeton, 1967 (1st 
edn 1958), III, ch. VI, 3-480. 

279 Ibid., 292-98 et passim. 

280 Ibn Khaldun, Le voyage d'Occident et d'Orient, trans. A. Cheddadi, Aries, 1995 (1st edn Paris, 

1980), 45-71. 

281 SulaymanF.H.,Mad^d/iibyraUarbiyya.Bahthfial-madhhabal-tarbawrmdaIbnKhaldun, Cairo, 

1955; Qurayshi, M.A., "The educational ideas of Ibn Khaldun", Journal of the Maharaja Sayajirao 
University of Baroda, XIV, (1965), 83-92; Semaan, K.I.H., "Education in Islam, from the Jahiliyya 
to Ibn Khaldun", MW, 56 (1966), 188-98; Ahmad, A. "The educational thought of Ibn Khaldun", 
J. of the Pakistan Historical Soc, XVI (1968), 175-81; Gardet, "Notions et principles", art. cit., 8-9; 
al-Nu c mI, *A1. al-Amln, Mandhij wa turuq al-ta'lim c inda al-Qdbisi wa Ibn Khaldun, Tripoli (Libya), 
1980; Banabila (1984); Cheddadi, A., 'Ibn Khaldun', Prospects: The Quarterly Review of Comparative 
Education, XXIV/1-2 (1994), 7-19. 

282 Shams al-Din, c Abd al-Karim, op. cit.: for Ibn Khaldun, 5-98; Ibn al-Azraq, 99-114. For the 
Muqaddimah, 119-96; for Ibn al-Azraq's Badd'V al-silkfi tabd'i' al-milk, 197-280. 

283 c Abd al-Latif, M., Dirdsdtfi al-fikr al-isldmi, Cairo, 1977, 190 pp., with the texts of several sources. 



excellence, knowledge founded on certainty, 284 in contrast to dialectic theology 
(kalam) and lay knowledge such as literature, philosophy and so on; this is why it 
must be disseminated throughout all Muslim regions (see Chapters 15 and 16 in 
this volume). Moreover, among the traditionalist circles that claim to represent 
the Hanbalite theological perspective, in opposition to dialectic theology, those 
who have done nothing but devote themselves to the memorization, study and 
transmission of the hadith, who basically have been nothing but traditionists 
(muhaddiths), are presented as nothing short of saints. 

The hadith must be transmitted from master to disciple — at least this was 
how it was, in principle, until the beginning of the twentieth century, even 
though from the fifteenth century onwards this was no longer always the rule. 
In Islam, the Companions transmitted the Prophet's hadith to their Successors, 
who transmitted what had been transmitted to them by the Companions, and so 
on and so forth, from generation to generation, or rather from scholarly "class" 
(tabaqa) 2 * 5 to scholarly class (a scholarly class might represent ten to 40 years, 
depending on the timespan between masters and pupils). From a certain period 
onwards, the transmitted hadiths were preceded by a chain of guarantors (isndd): 
"So-and-so told me, he said: 'So-and-so told me'" and so on and so forth, until a 
Companion had related one of the Prophet's sayings, or a tale in which he figured. 
According to the Successor Ibn Sinn (d. 110/729): 

They were not used to inquiring after the isnad, but when the fitna [the civil 
war between Mu'awiya and 'All, 35/655] occurred they said: "Name us your 
informants." Thus, if these were ahl as-sunna, their traditions were accepted, 
but if they were ahl al-bida e | innovators], their traditions were not accepted. 286 

It is difficult to give credence to this tradition, which contains an anachronism 
("people of the sunna"), yet it remains likely that towards the end of the first/ 
seventh century there was recourse to chains of guarantors, even if these were 
far from being commonly used. Thus there are few in Muqatil b. Sulayman's (d. 
150/767) Quranic commentary, and most of those that are present have been 
inserted by one of the transmitters of this work. From the end of the second/ 
eighth century, those who transmitted traditions without necessarily attributing 
them to Muhammad were ridiculed as "storytellers" (qussas) and more often than 



284 Gilliot, "La transmission des sciences religieuses", in J.-C. Garcin et al., Etats, societes et cultures 
du monde musulman medieval Xe-XVe siecle, 3 vols, II, Paris, PUF (Nouvelle Clio), 2000, 327-29, 
336-38 (327-51); "La transmission du message muhammadien. Juristes et theologiens", in Bianquis, 
T., et. al. (eds), Les Debuts du monde musulman, chap. XXV, 385-89; Nagel, Tilman, "Hadith - oder: 
die Vernichtung der Geschichte", in Wunsch, Cornelia (ed.), XXV. Deutscher Orientalistentag, 1991, 
Stuttgart, 1994, 118-28. 

285 Marcais, William (trans, and annotation by), Le Taqrib de en-Nawawi, Paris, Imprimerie 
Nationale, 1902, ch. 63; Gilliot, "Tabakat", EI, 2nd edn, X, 7-10. 

286 Juynboll, Muslim Tradition, op. cit., 17-18, according to Muslim, Sahih, ed. 'Abd al-Baqi, 1, 15. 
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not rejected. At the same time, a new discipline began to emerge within what was 
called "the sciences of the hadith" — "disparaging and declaring trustworthiness" 
(al-jarh wa l-ta'dil), 287 namely the criticism of traditions or, better, the critical 
examination of the qualities of a transmitter 288 — and this developed to a significant 
extent during the following centuries. Works were even penned that kept record 
of the transmitters who were "truthful authorities" (thiqat), those who were 
"weak" (da c £f-s), "disparaged transmitters" (majruhun) and so on. However, 
these distinctions were most often made according to doctrinal and moral 
criteria and hardly correspond to those of a dispassionate researcher. 289 Prom the 
sixth/twelfth century onwards, works were even composed on the "fabricated" 
(mawdu'at) hadiths, one of the most famous being that of the Hanbalite Ibn 
al-Jawzi (d. 597/1201). 

Indeed, hadith specialists were aware of the phenomenon of forgery from very 
early on, because the various groups (firaq) of politico-religious opposition had 
no qualms in attributing to Muhammad traditions that would serve their position 
or their political or doctrinal ideas. Some of these hadiths can even be found in 
collections of traditions that are said to be authentic. This is how Muhammad 
came to say "The Qadarites are the Zoroastrians of this community". Yet the 
Qadarite movement that proclaimed, in one form or another, the principle of free 
will, which ran against the predestinationist "orthodoxy", only came into being 
around 70/689. Of course, one could always say that God had evidently granted 
his prophet a certain prescience for him to make this declaration! 

Travel in Search of (Religious) Knowledge (al-rihla fi talab al- c ilm) 

Muslim scholars, especially hadith scholars, travelled extensively in search 
of religious knowledge; 290 they were reputedly inspired by words attributed to 
Muhammad, "'Seek knowledge even in China', 291 since the search for knowledge 
is an obligation for all Muslims". 292 This is the picture presented by the sources 



287 Marcais, Le Taqrib, op. cit., 80-101, ch. 23., Among the Imamis one of the equivalents of NawawF 
Taqrib, or of other books, is: Shahid al-Thanl, Zayn al-Dln ibn c Ali, Munyat al-muridfi adab al-mufid 
al-mustafid, ed. al-Sayyid A. al-Husaynl, Beirut, 1984, 214 pp.; cf. Scarcia Amoretti, Bianciamaria, 
"Sulla riwaya in ambito imamita", in Amoretti, Scarcia (ed.), Onomastica, 110-48. 

288 On the study of the hadith in the Islamic East, see Mottahedeh, R., "The transmission of learning: 
the role of the Islamic East", 67-72. 

289 Gilliot, "Prosopography in Islam: an essay of classification", 5-36. 

290 On the ambiguity of the word 'Urn, see Nieuwenhuijze, C.A.O., The Lifestyles of Islam, Leiden, 
1985, 115-22. 

291 The first part of this tradition is as famous as it is spurious; see Rosenthal, Knowledge Triumphant, 
op. cit., 89, n. 4. 

292 Baghdad!, al-Khatlb, al-Rihla f% talab al-hadith, 72-76; cf. ZarnujI, Instruction of the Student, 
trans, von Grunebaum, 21, 28-29. The tradition "The search for knowledge is an obligation for all 
Muslims" has been transmitted in several "ways" (turuq); see Suyuti, Juz 3 fihi turuq hadith: Talab 



and secondary literature on the subject. 293 Indeed, many scholars travelled 
extensively to hear the lessons given by masters in traditions. Once they had 
completed the training that was available in their village, neighbouring village or 
their region, the most talented students were sent "travelling" by their fathers, 
in order to collect as many prophetic, exegetic or even historiographic or other 
traditions as possible. This could be done for its own sake or as part of the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, in which case, whether on the way there or back, it was 
perfectly acceptable to make great detours in order to listen to the lessons of 
one or several renowned transmitters, in one location or another. This is how it 
was possible to retrace the "wanderings in pursuit of knowledge" undertaken 
by several Muslim scholars, such as those of Tabari (d. 310/923) 294 (see Chapter 7, 
this volume). Such travels were alsd undertaken from the West (Muslim Spain 295 
and the Maghreb) to the East. However, it has recently been shown that this 
custom was less widespread than was previously thought, not only among the 
philologists and grammarians, but even among the traditionists. 296 The practice 
was deep-rooted in a shared social and religious imaginaire (mindset): 

"The more teachers a scholar could boast of, and the more he knew to tell 
about the circumstances of their lives and studies, the more trustworthy he 
regarded himself . ... An Egyptian scholar of the thirteenth century, who had 
made a dictionary of his 1,270 teachers, was asked by a friend how many were 
outstanding (imams) and answered: 'Had I listed only imams, I would not 
have reached the number five!'". 297 

Orality and Literacy 

It was, in some ways, in the continuity of its oral transmission that the hadith's 
authenticity was meant to reside. Yet, even when delivering orally traditions 
they knew off by heart, many traditionists used "books of notes" dating as far 
back as to the first/seventh century, even though some were praised for "never" 
having done so. In the early days of Islam many opposed the writing down of 

al-'ilm faridah c ala hull Muslim, ed. in id., Tahdhir al-khawass min akadhib al-qussas, ed. M.H.M.H 
Isma c Il, Beirut, 2002. 

293 Kremer, Culturgeschichte, II, 436-39; Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, II, 175-93/Mwsiim 
Studies, II, 164-80/217-38/Etudes, 215-56; Shalabi, Ttfrikh al-tarbiyya, 317-26; Juynboll, Muslim 
Tradition, op. cit., 66-70; Gellens, S.I., "The search for knowledge in medieval Muslim societies" 
(1990); Ephrat, A Learned Society, op. cit., 33-58. 

294 Gilliot, Exegese, langue et theologie en islam, 19-37. 

295 Makki, M. C A., Ensayo sobre las aportaciones orientates . . . , 1-58; Jarrar, M. , Die Prophetenbiographie 
im islamischen Spanien, Frankfurt, 1989, 65-67. 

296 Bernards, M.M., "Talab al-'ilm amongst the linguists of Arabic during the c Abbasid period", in 
Montgomery, James E. (ed.), 'Abbasid Studies, Leuven, 2004, 33-46. 

297 Goitein, reviewing Petry, The Civilian Elite, in Speculum, 59 (1984), 195. 
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the hadith (kitabat/kitab al-'ilm), particularly in Bassora during the second/eighth 
century, but elsewhere too. On the one hand, it is said of the great Medinian 
traditionist Ibn Shibab al-Zuhrl (d. 124/742) that he never wrote down a tradition 
or that he left no book, but, on the other hand, he is presented as an assiduous 
writer and even as the first to have written down the hadith, which he would 
have done at the behest of the Umayyads. Those opposed to the writing down 
of the hadith emphasized the tradition attributed to Muhammad, of which one 
variant is: "Do not write what I say, except for the Koran. If someone writes down 
something other than the Koran, may God destroy him!" 298 One of the arguments 
put forward by Muslim scholars to justify such opposition was the fear that the 
Qur>an and the hadith might be confused! The question of the history and origins 
of the opposition to the writing down of traditions has been thoroughly addressed 
by Michael Cook. 299 He shows that, at an earlier stage, this opposition had existed 
in all major centres of learning, and that at one time it had been the prevailing 
attitude. He presents an argument for the Jewish origin of this Muslim hostility 
to the writing down of the traditions. He then sketches out a general explanation 
for the demise of the authentically oral tradition in Islam. 300 

Nevertheless, although over time the written took over from the oral, 
the latter continued to be regarded as an ideal; moreover, oral and written 
"reception of knowledge" (that is, of the traditions) (tahammul al- c ilmf 01 retained 
an ambivalence. Drawing on the practices of reception or transmission of 
knowledge, authors such as al-Khatlb al-Baghdadi (d. 463/1071) or al-NawawI (d. 
676/1277), among others, set out criteria for the quality of the transmission not 
only of the traditions, but also of books, without making the error of projecting 
into the most ancient past practices that only progressively came into being from 
the second half of the second/eighth century. These theoreticians enumerate 
some eight modes of transmission in descending order of value along with the 
terms designating the mode of reception (see also Vajda, Chapter 9, this volume). 
The first three modalities are as follows. 

According to the authors, the best of these types of reception is "direct 
listening" (al-sama c ): the disciple or the auditor listens to the traditions that are 
recited from memory or read from the master's "book" or "booklet" (jvz 1 ). In 
this case, the terms used in the transmission will be: "I heard" or "So-and-so 



398 Cook, M., "The opponents of the writing of tradition", 459-66; Schoeler, Ecrire et transmettre 
dans les debuts de Vislam, Paris, 2002,, 52-56/Tfce Oral and the Written in Early Islam, trans. Uwe 
Vagelpohl, ed. J.E. Montgomery, London, 2006, 116-21, 124 et seq. 

299 Cook, "Opponents", art. cit. 

300 For the previous studies on this issue by Sprenger, Goldziher, Wansbrough, Sezgin, Schoeler, 
see Cook, ibid., 440, n. 23-27. 

301 Sublet, J., "Le modele arabe. Elements de vocabulaire", in Grandin (ed.), Madrasa, 13^27. 



transmitted to me/us". 302 Next comes "reading" (out loud — indeed, this used to be 
the only known way of reading) or "recitation" (qir&a) in front of the master. 303 The 
disciple or another person reads from the book, or booklet, or else recites from 
memory one or several hadiths, or even the entire book, in front of the master. 
The master listens and compares what is recited to his own copy or memory of 
it. In this case, the appropriate terms are "So-and-so taught me/us" or else "I 
read in the presence of" (qara'tu 'aid). However, scholars of Islam do not agree 
over the question of whether recitation has the same value as direct listening 
from the very lips of the master. In both cases— direct listening or recitation — 
the disciple (or disciples) is authorized to transmit what they have received 
from the master. The third type of reception is the "licence to transmit" (ijdza) 304 
(see Witkam, Chapter 8, this volume). Let us consider a couple of cases. First, 
the master specifies both the one whom he is licensing and the work which he 
gives licence to transmit, saying, for example, "I give you [So-and-so] licence to 
transmit The Summa of the Authentic Traditions of al-Bukhari" or "all the works 
featuring on my syllabus", or even "my own work entitled ...". Alternatively, the 
master specifies the individual whom he licenses, but not the traditions to which 
he gives licence to transmit. There are also other types of licence, the validity or 
value of which are not unanimously agreed upon by all scholars. 

In recent years scholars have turned their attention to the social aspects of 
the transmission of knowledge: 

Among these elements are different types of documents, whose significance 
varies over time and space; they include certificates of audition (samd'dt) 305 
noted on the margins, at the beginning or end of manuscripts and auto- 
biographical reports about a scholar's studies that circulated as fahrasa, 
mashyakha, barnamaj, thabat or mu'jam 306 . 307 

The ambivalence between the oral and the written is well illustrated in the 
certificate of listening (samd c ) reproduced at the beginning of the publication of 
Ibn HanbaFs enormous MusnacP 8 from the colophon of one of the manuscripts: 



302 Marcais, Le Taqrib, op. cit., 101-105, ch. 24. 

303 Ibid., 105-15. 

304 Ibid, 115-26. 

305 Leden S., "Horerzertifikate als Dokumente fur die islamische Lehrkultur des Mittelalters", 
in Khoury, R.G. (ed.), Urkunden und Urkundenformulare im Klassischen Altertum und in den 
orientalischen Kulturen, Heidelberg, 1999, 147-66. 

306 Gilliot, "Prosopography in Islam", 47-78. 

307 Schmidtke, S., "Forms and Functions of 'Licences To Transmit', (Ijazas) in 18th-Century- 
Iran: c Abd Allah al-Musawi al-Jaza J iri al-Tustari's (1112-73/1701-59) Ijaza kabira", in Kramer, G. and 
Schmidtke, S. (eds), Speaking for Islam, Leiden, 2006, 95 (95-127). 

308 Juynboll, G.H.A., "Ahmad Muhammad Shakir", Der Islam, 49 (1972), 221-47; Gilliot, "Textes 
arabes anciens", MIDEO, 23 (1997), 329-30, no. 62. 
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"certificate of reading" in the presence of the master Ibn al-Husayn al-Shaybani 
(d. 525/1121), in the "reading" mode; the chronologically preceding guarantor who 
"listened" to this recitation/lecture was Abu 'All Ibn al-Madhhab (d. 444/1052), 
who held the licence to transmit this work through the reading mode from Abu 
Bakr al-QatPI (d. 368/979), who in turn held it from the son of Ibn Hanbal, Abu 
<Abd al-Rahman <Abd Allah (d. 290/902), the true editor of his father's book. 

This mode of transmission sometimes leads to ambiguity concerning the 
author's identity. Thus, the Kitab al-Wara% the product of Ibn Hanbal's lessons, 
is sometimes attributed to the latter and sometimes to his pupil Abu Bakr 
al-Marwazi (d. 275/888), who was its ultimate editor; 309 this is not to mention 
the dozen collections containing Ibn Hanbal's "answers" to questions (masa'il) 
addressed to him, put in order and amplified by his students. 310 

With regard to the relationship between the oral and the written during 
the pre-Islamic period 311 and the first centuries of Islam, Gregor Schoeler 312 
has shed much light on the debate, distinguishing between— to use terms 
borrowed from the ancient Greek— the hypomnemata (writings or notebooks for 
assisting memory) and the syngrammata (well-composed writings destined for 
publication). 313 In Chapter 11 of this volume E Krenkow shows that occasionally 
some ancient Arab poets or their transmitters made use of writing. 314 

Books and Authorship 

Books have been the object of praise by numerous scholars, including al-Jahiz. 315 
The best reference work in terms of books, their composition, transmission, 



309 Bousquet, G.-H and Charles -Dominique, E, "Le Kitab al-Wara c ou Livre du Scrupule religieux 
selon l'lmam Ibn Hanbal, extraits traduits et annote par Bousquet, G.-H et E Charles -Dominique", 
Hesperis, 39 (1952),' 97 (97-119); Levi Delia Vida, G., "Une Addition aux dictionnaires arabes: la sottise 
est bien nommee", AIEO (Algiers), 12 (1954), 5 (5-30). 

310 GAS, I, 507-508. Numerous other examples can be found for other "author" in Gilliot, * Textes 
arabes anciens", MIDEO, 19 (1989), 28 (2010) ; Gilliot, "La transmission du message muhammadien. 
Juristes et theologiens", art. cit., 396-97. 

311 Pedersen, The Arabic Book, op. cit., 3-11 (ch. I). 

312 Schoeler, Ecrire et transmettre, op. cit., 15-29; id., The Oral and the Written, op. cit., 28-44. 
Schoeler revised a collection of articles, published mostly in German between 1981 and 2000, and 
edited them in the form of a book in French, and then in English. 

313 This distinction, without the Greek terms, had been suggested by Sprenger, Leben, III, p. XCIII- 

XCIV. 

314 See also Jones, A., "Orality and writing", EQ, III, 587-89 (587-93); Blair, S.S., "Writing and 
writing materials" , EQ, V, 558-59; Maraqten, M., "Writing materials in pre-Islamic Arabia"; Rosenthal, 
E Technique and Approach, 6-7: (Notebooks versus memory)/Manahij, 22-26; Weil, G., "Arabische 
Verse uber das Ausleihen von Buchern", Islamica, II (1927), 556-61; Weisweiler, M., "Arabische 
Schreiberverse", in Paret, R. (ed,), Orientalische Studien Enno Littmann zu seinem 60. Geburtstag, 
Leiden, 1935, 101-20. .. , 

315 Rufai, A., Uber die Bibliophilie im dlteren Islam: nebst Edition und Ubersetzung von Gahxz 
Abhandlung Fi madh aUkutub, Istanbul, 1935. 
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the scribes and booksellers, writing materials, Arabic script and calligraphers 
and so on remains that of Johannes Pedersen. 316 Since then, G. Endress has 
contributed an excellent bibliography on codicology: 317 the book in Muslim culture 
writing materials, outside appearance, palaeography and the transmission of 
manuscripts. 318 We also have at our disposal an excellent monograph on the 
technique and approach of scholarship written by Franz Rosenthal from sources 
such Badr al-Din Ibn Jama'a (d. 733/1333) 319 and al-'Almawi (d. 981/1573), 320 whose 
work is an abridgement of that of Badr al-Din al-Ghazzi (d. 984/1577). 32 i' 

Max Weisweiler (Chapter 10, this volume) has written a scholarly article on 
the dictation of texts and works in preparation for his edition of Sam'anf s (d 
562/1167) Adah al-imla' wa l-istimla' (The Methods of the Dictation Colleges). 322 
For his part, Stefan Leder studied the manner and ways in which literary, 
historiographic or other traditions were transmitted and integrated into written 
works 323 — for instance, in adab collections— which in some cases compels us to 
redefine the notion of authorship (see Chapter 12, this volume). 

The problem of the transmission of texts or textual units has also been 
considered with regard to the belles lettres (adab), as in The Book of Songs of Abu 
al-Faraj al-Isfahanl (d. 356/967) by M. Fleischhammer 32 * and H. Kilpatrick 325 or 



316 Pedersen, The Arabic Book, op. cit., successively, 20-36, 37-53, 54-71 72-88 

7 ® ndr eSS ' K G -' "Handschriftenkunde", in GAP I, 271-91 (271-296); Atiyeh (ed.), The Book, with 

contributions by Mahdi, M., "From the manuscript age to the printed books", 1-5, and Rosenthal F 

Ot making many books there is no end: the Muslim view", 33-54. 

31S Akhtar, QA., "The art of waraqat during the Abbasid period", IC, 9 (1935), 131-48- id (1937V 

?T2?£ fr'^' Ta ' rikH ° l ' kim aUsldmi ^^^tut, Cairo, 1994 (1st edn 1979; 2nd'edn 1991 • 

Jamil, MF. Islamic Wiraqa stationery during the early Middle Ages", PhD thesis, Michigan State 

University 1985; Gacek A The Arabic Manuscript Tradition: A glossary of technical terms and 

Pf.0 / 9 ,T 5^ e ^ en '., 2 ° 01 , ; , D ^ Che ' E ' Man ™ 1 dC codico ^ie des manuscrits en ecriture arabe, Paris, 
2001/al-Madkhal ila Mm al-Htab al-makhtut bi-al-harfaUarabi, trans A.F al-Sayyid, London 2005- id 
Lehvre manuscrit arabe. Prelude a une histoire, Paris, 2004; Bloom J.M., Paper be/ore Print: the history 
and impact of paper in the Islamic world, New Haven and London 2001 * 

Z I ^ am§ ' a ™r a * cd - s&mi '- (1934 ' 2005 ); on Ads book: Shams al-Din, >Abd al-Kartm, op. cit. 
<ttk trV™™' Ah f, ^- Basi * b - MQsa < GAL S H 488), al-Mu'idfiadab al-mufid wa al-mustafid,ed. A 
Ubayd, Damascus, 1349/1930; Zayur (1986, 1993). 

J*M M 11 ?^ 1 ' Badr . a !: Dln *"• M -, (GAL S ll > 488 >> al-Durral-naclidfiadab al-mufid wa-al-mustafid, 
IT™ -I? T ' , e,mt ' D5r a - Baaa!ir al-islamiyya, 2006, 304 pp.; Sharkas, A.H., Badr Al-din 
3 Ghazz1 ' M - DuTr Al-Nadid", PhD dissertation, Harvard University, 1976. 

Z f a f'* n ~ AbG Sa ' d ' Mab aUimld ' Wa UstimU ' t rae Methods of the Dictation Colleges], 1952 
vMf £5"^ v. J r ?f' DiChtUng ,^ ^ **** Ub^^rung". 1987: id., Das Korpus al-Haitam ibn 
Ad l( 1991; id., The literary use of the khabar", 1992; id., "Materialien zum Ta'rih", 1994; id., "Grenzen 
der Rekonstruktion alten Schrifttums", 1996; id., "Conventions of fictional narration", 1998; id. 
Herakhos erkennt den Propheten", 2001; id., Spoken Word and Written Text, 2002 
H .. F !a^T mer ' ^ ^ QUcKen deS mm aM » aa > Wiesbaden, 2004 (thesis University of 
,VT; Tr •' ?l ^ 1, Same orientation > the sources of mother book by Abu al-Faraj have been 

325 Kilpatrick, . H, "A genre in classical Arabic literature: the odob encyclopedia", in Hillenbrand, 
R. (ed.), Proceedings of the 10th Congress of the Union Europtenne des Arabisants et Islamisants, 
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for the great collections of hadith by Johann Fuck (Chapter 14, this volume), 326 
J. Robson 327 and others. The process by which the latter were canonized 328 and 
the transmission of texts in the formation of the Sunni schools of law has equally 
been examined. 329 

The prospect of recovering lost Arabic texts from later sources that quote 
from them has long tantalized modern scholars. 330 Yet, in many cases, it would 
be futile to seek a complete and final version of the works of the ancient 
historiographers. Thus the traditionist and historiographer Ibn Ishaq (d. 150/767) 
never "published" a "complete" version of his Universal Pre-Islamic History 
(Kitab al-mubtada*) or of his Biography of the Prophet (Sira and Maghdzi), but he 
delivered lectures on these subjects to various audiences. An "original" of his Life 
of the Messenger of God never existed. Nor was there ever a unified text for Ibn 
Ishaq's traditions; he delivered many of his traditions orally, at different times 
and on various occasions. 331 Thereafter, some of his listeners became transmitters 
of their master's lessons, which resulted in numerous versions, often concordant 
but also divergent or complementary. 332 Equal recourse was made to both oral 
and written transmission sometimes as early as the first/seventh century. 333 

As from about 1960, researchers began to set themselves the task of 
reconstituting sources, in which case "metamorphoses" in the transmitted texts 

Edinburgh, 1982, 34-42; id., Making the Great Book of Songs, London, 2002, 288 pp.; id., "The 
transmission of songs in medieval Arabic culture", in Vermeulen, U. and De Smet, D. (ed.), Philosophy 
and Arts in the Islamic World: Proceedings of the 18th Congress of the Union Europeenne des Arabisants 
et Islamisants, 1998, 73-82. 

326 See now also Quiring-Zoche, R., "How al-Bufrari's Sahih was edited in the Middle Ages: c Ali 
al-Yunlnl and his Rumuz", BEO, L (1998), 191-222. For a transmission of the "six books" and others 
among the Zaydis, see Traini, Renato, "Scienza senza confini: un caso singolare di 'clerici vagantes' 
nell'islam medievale", in Amoretti, Scarcia,(ed.), Onomastica, op. cit, 149-93. 

327 Robson, J., "The transmission of Muslim's Sahih", 1949; id., "The transmission of Muslim's 
Sahih", 1952; id,. 'The transmission of Tirmidhi's Jami", 1954; id., "The transmission of Nasa'I's 
'Sunan'", 1956; id., "The transmission of Ibn Majah's 'Sunan'", 1958. 

328 Brown, J.A.C., The Canonization of al-Bukhdri and Muslim, Leiden, 2007. 

329 Melchert, C, The Formation of the Sunni Schools of Law, 9th^l0th Centuries; id., "The meaning 
of qdla C l-Shafi'i in ninth century sources", in Montgomery, J. (ed.), Abbasid Studies, Leuven, 2004, 
276-301. 

330 Conrad, L.I., "Recovering lost texts: some methodological issues", JAOS, 113 (1993), 258 (258- 
63); Landau-Tasseron, E., "On the reconstruction of lost sources", Al-Qantara, 25 (2004), 45-91; id., 
"Sayf ibn 'Umar 3 in medieval and modern scholarship', Der Islam, 67 (1990), 1-27. 

331 Schoeler, Ecrire et transmettre, op. cit., 8. 

332 Al-Samuk, S.M., "Die historischen Uberlieferungen nach Ibn Ishaq: Eine synoptische 
Rekonstruktion", inaugural dissertation, University of Frankfurt, 1978. 

333 For the transmission of the works on Muhammad's biography, the various versions of the Sira 
by Ibn Ishaq, see Jarrar, Die Prophetenbiographie, op. cit., 110-25, notably on the role of Ibn Malik 
(d. 238/852). The introduction of the prophetic traditions into Muslim Spain is attributed to Sa c sa c 
b. Sallam and Mu'awiya b. Salih: see Fierro, Maria Isabel (Maribel), "Mu'awiya b. Salih al-Hadraml 
al-Himsi. Historia y leyenda", in Estudios onomdstico-biogrdficos de al-Andalus [EOAB], I, ed. M. 
Marin. Madrid, 1988, 282 (281-411). For the transmission of knowledge in Spain, one should refer to 
vols 46 and 47 of "The Formation of the Classical Islamic World". 



can sometimes be noted. 334 This has been accomplished either through the analysis 
of the chains of guarantors or by the utilization of manuscripts or fragments 
of ancient manuscripts with their colophons, the certificates of listening, all 
combined with analysis of chains of guarantors leading to a more ancient dating 
of Arabic written production than that by J. Schacht, 335 J. Wansbrough, 336 N. 
Calder 337 and others. 

E Sezgin 338 distinguished himself in the first method— the analysis and 
dating of the chains of guarantors. The method proposed by Sezgin gave rise to a 
lively debate among the interested researchers. Doubt was cast over whether the 
formulas used in the chains ("So-and-so told us", "So-and-so related to/informed 
us" and so on) corresponded to the modes of transmission as defined in the works 
specialized in the "sciences of transmission", for the most part subsequent to 
the second/eighth century. 339 That said, and despite the justified criticisms levied 
against his method, Sezgin's work must be credited for having drawn attention 
to the fact that suspicion with respect to the chains of guarantors could not be a 
hard-and-fast rule. Thus, in his study on the beginnings of Muslim jurisprudence, 
H. Motzki 340 carried out fundamental work on the collections of traditions 
(Musannaf) of <Abd al-Razzaq al-San'anl (d. 211/826), which came well before that 
of al-Bukhari, seeking to discover, through this enterprise, former "sources"— 
in this case, material harking back to four of the masters whose lessons on 
traditions al-San'anl followed: Ma c mar b. Rashid (d. 153/770), Ibn Jurayj (d. 
150/767), Sufyan al-Thawri (d. 161/778) and Ibn 'Uyayna (d. 196/811). Motzki even 
went further back into the "sources" with regard to the materials transmitted 
by al-Zuhri (d. 124/742). 341 He also responded to what he considers to be G.H.A. 
JuynbolPs hypercritical tendency 342 which even calls into question the very 
existence of the ancient transmitters of hadith. 3 * 3 Having said this, in comparing 
Sayf b. c Umar's traditions with reports from other sources, M. Murtaza argues 



334 Landau-Tasseron, "On the reconstruction of lost sources", art. cit., 54 et seq. 

335 Schacht, J., The Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence, Oxford, 1950, XII+348, in constant 
reprint. 

336 Wansbrough, Quranic Studies, op. cit; reprint, Amherst, NY, Prometheus Books, 2004. 

337 Calder, Studies in Early Muslim Jurisprudence, op.cit. 

338 Sezgin, E, Buhari'nin kaynaklan hakkmda arastirmalar, Ankara; reprint 2000, 399 pp • id 
Geschichte des arabischen Schriftttums, I, Leiden, 1967, and the volumes that followed; Sezgin, V.',AM 
Mihnaf. Ein Beitrag zur Historiographie der umaiyadischen Zeit, Leiden, 1971. 

339 Motzki, H., "Dating Muslim traditions: a survey", Arabica, LII/2 (2005), 204-53; id., "Dating the 
so-called Tafsir Ibn 'Abbas: some additional remarks", JSAI, 31 (2006), 147-62. 

340 Motzki, H., Die Anfange der islamischen Jurisprudenz/The Origins of Islamic jurisprudence 
op.cit ' 

341 Motzki, H., "Der Fiqh des Zuhrl. Die Quellenproblematik", English trans, at: http://webdoc.ubn. 
kun.nl/mono/rn/motzki_h/juriofibs.pdf. 

342 Juynboll, "Nafi c , the mawla of Ibn [ Umar and his position in Muslim Hadith literature" Der 
Islam, 70 (1993), 207, n. 1 and other references. 

343 Motzki, "Quo vadis Hadlt-Forschung? Eine kritische Untersuchung von G.H.A. Juynboll: <Nafi< 
the mawla of Ibn 'Urnar, and his position in Muslim Hadlt Literature'", Der Islam, 73 (1996), 40-80. 
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that Sayf created companions, transmitters of traditions, battles, events and even 
geographical locations that had in fact never really existed. 344 In two studies from 
2008, Tilman Nagel questioned the method of H. Motzki, G. Schoeler and others 
in their analysis of the chains of authority they use to illustrate the authenticity of 
historical or pseudo-historical narratives on the beginnings of Islam. In his large 
volume Muhammad, life and legend, written in German, Nagel shows that these 
texts cannot be interpreted without taking into account the fact that they are 
presented within the framework of an Islamic history of Salvation; they should 
be considered in the context of hermeneutic theology. 

But we shall dwell no longer on this question of the transmission of the hadith 
and of the law, for it is a subject that has been addressed in Volumes 27 and 28 of 
this collection. 345 

For the sources on the origins of Islam and the Arab conquests, one should 
refer to Volume 5 of this collection. Fred Donner has summarized the four types 
of approach to these sources taken by researchers: (1) the descriptive approach, 
(2) the source-critical approach, (3) the tradition- critical approach, and (4) the 
sceptical approach. 346 

Benjamin Jokisch has recently brought back to our attention the fact that 
"[t]he high density of cultural, religious and political connection between Islam 
and Byzantium/Orthodox Christianity contrasts with the traditional conviction 
that Islam is essentially an Islamic phenomenon". 347 Nevertheless, the efforts 
of several researchers, as well as joint initiatives between Byzantinologists and 
Islamologists, are beginning to change this state of affairs little by little, with, for 
example, the integration of the formative period of Islam into "Studies on late 
antiquity and early Islam" (see Walzer, Chapter 13, this volume). 348 

Previously we mentioned another method for recovering, identifying and/or 
reconstituting ancient sources, which can lead to a more ancient dating of the 
writing down of the hadith and, juridic, historiographic or other texts; this is a 
method which can, at least in part, call into question what has been termed as 
the "visions of the skeptics". 349 Thus M. Muranyi, who has been working on the 



344 c Askari, Murtada, Khamsun wa mi'at sahabi mukhtalaqa [A hundred and Fifty Falsified 
Companions], Baghdad, 1387/1968; id., Abdullah Ibn Saba and Other Myths, 3rd edn, trans. M.J. 
Muqaddas, Tehran, 1995, 228 pp. 

345 Vol. 27, The Formation of Islamic law; vol. 28, The Development of Hadith. 

346 Donner, E, Narratives of Islamic Origins: The beginnings of Islamic historical writing, Princeton, 
1998, 5-25. 

347 Jokisch, B., Islamic Imperial Law: Harun-Al-Rashid's Codification Project, Berlin, 2007, 320. 

348 Cf. Leder, "Heraklios erkennt den Propheten", art. cit.; Conrad, The Byzantine, op.cit. Cf. supra 
Shahid's work, to which we will add: id., Rome and the Arabs, Washington, 1984; id., Byzantium and 
the Arabs in the Sixth Century, Washington, 1995; Id., Byzantium and the Semitic Orient before the Rise 
of Islam, London, 1988. 

349 Muranyi, M., "Visionen des Skeptikers", Der Islam, 81 (2004), 206-17; id., "Die fruhe 
Rechtsliteratur zwischen Quellenanalyse und Fiktion", Islamic Law and Society, 4/2 (1997), 224^41, 
which is a very critical review article of Calder's Studies in Early Muslim Jurisprudence. 



rich contents of the ancient manuscripts in the ancient library of the mosque of 
Qayrawan and in Moroccan libraries since 1980, has revitalized our knowledge of 
ancient Malikism in the Maghreb and of its routes of transmission from the East 
or towards the East. 350 Such works lead us to revise certain opinions held on the 
beginnings of the written production in Islam, not only with respect to the hadith 
and law, but also with reference to exegesis 351 and historiography. 

The transmission of philosophical texts is addressed in this volume by 
Richard Walzer (Chapter 13), so we will not discuss this or the transmission of 
texts on medicine and the true sciences here. Likewise, we have chosen not to 
take up the question of the collection and transmission of the Qur'an, for reasons 
of limited space. 352 



Libraries 

Islamic libraries have been the focus of a number of general studies (see, for 
example, Grohmann, Chapter 17, this volume). 353 These particular studies have 
emphasized that "[e]very mosque of importance is likely to have had a library for, 
hitherto, it was the practice to bequeath books to them". 354 

We have at our disposal articles, monographs and chapters of works on 
the libraries of the Umayyad period. Ruth Mackensen's four articles need to 

350 Muranyi, M., Materialien zur mdlikitischen Rechtsliteratur, Wiesbaden 1984; id., Ein altes 
Fragment medinensischer Jurisprudenz aus Qairawan, Stuttgart, 1985; id., <Abd Allah b. Wahb 
al-Gami% Wiesbaden, 1992; id., Tafsir al-Qurdn, ed. M. Muranyi, Wiesbaden, 1993; id., al-Gami\ Tafsir 
al-Qutan. Koranexegese 2, I, ed.Muranyi, Wiesbaden, 1995 with our reviews in Stud. IsL 81 (1995) 
212-13; 86 (1997), 180-81; 90 (2000), 195-98; 93 (2001), 176-79. 

351 A change in orientation will be noted between Gilliot, C, "The beginnings of quTanic exegesis" 
and id., "L'exegese coranique: bilan partiel d'une decennie", Stud. IsL, 85 (1997), 155-62; id., "Exegesis 
of the Qur>an: classical and medieval"; id., "Traditional disciplines of Quranic studies",' EQ, V, 318-39. 

352 Among others, one should consult Welch, A.T, "al-Kufan", in EI, 2nd edn, V; Motzki, H„ "The 
collection of the Qur>an ..."; Neuwirth, A, "Qur>an and history - a disputed relationship ..."; Donner, 
Narratives of Islamic Origins, op. cit., 35-36; Gilliot, "Reconstruction"; id., "Creation of a fixed text"' 
id., "Reconsidering the authorship of the Qur'an". 

353 Krenkow, F., "Kitabkhana" , EI, 1st edn, II, 1045-47; Heffening, W. [Pearson, G.], "Maktaba" 
EI, 2nd edn, VI, 197-200/FVench edn, VI, 181-84, with bibliography; Sourdel, D., "Dar al-'ilm", EI 
2nd edn, II, 130; Quatremere; Hammer-Purgstall; Mez, 172-78/1 6^61 ;Inayatullahi S. "Bibliophilism 
in medieval Islam", IC, 12 (1938), 154-69; Pedersen, The Arabic Book, op. cit., 113-30;Qasimi, A.S., 
'Libraries in the early Islamic world', Journal of the University of Peshawar, 6 (1958), l-15;Eche, Y.,' 
Les Bibliotheques arabes publiques et semi-publiques en Mesopotamia en Syrie et en Egypte au moyen 
age, Damascus, 1967;Diwan, M., 'Muslim contribution to libraries during the medieval times' Islam 
and the Modem Age, 9 (1978), 19-34; Imamuddin, S.M., Arabic Writing and Arab Libraries, London, 
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be corrected and completed in several areas, but have been included here (see 
Chapter 18) because they constitute the first fundamental study of the subject, 
and also because we noticed that they are included in many biographies without 
actually having been read by their authors! The libraries of the Abbasid period 
are addressed in general works as well as in several articles (such as Pinto, 1928; 
English trans., 1929). 355 Others have focused on towns (for example, Mackensen, 
1932, for Baghdad), or on regions (for example, Qazanji, 1972, 2001; and in 
collaboration with K. Awwad, 1975 on Iraq; Wasserstein, Chapter 19, this volume 
on Muslim Spain). 356 Still others have considered the debt which Islamic libraries 
owed to their forerunners and contemporaries of various nationalities, religions 
and civilizations; 367 some have also dealt with the relation between libraries and 
sectarian propaganda. 358 



Conclusion 

We have come a long way since the early interest shown by Westerners towards 
education and learning in Islam. Important stages were reached in the nineteenth 
century and at the beginning of the twentieth century thanks to the works of 
Alfred von Kremer, Aloys Sprenger, Ignaz Goldziher, Adam Mez and Johannes 
Pedersen, among many others. Because of the work of EVanz Rosenthal, we have 
a better understanding of the technique and approach of scholarship in Islam 
and the relationship between scholarship and knowledge. More recently, and due 
to the works of Christopher Melchert, we are better informed about the etiquette 
of learning in the first three centuries of Islam. 

We now have at our disposal general histories of education in Islam, in Arabic 
as well as in other languages, although these remain too imprecise, often failing 
to make the required distinctions between periods. On the other hand, some 
works, bearing on a narrower period and drawing on more precise sources, cast 
an interesting light on the subject. Such is the case with, for example, Munir-ud- 
Din Ahmad's 1968 study up until the fifth/eleventh century, from The History of 
Baghdad by al-Khatib al-Baghdadi (d. 463/1071). 



355 Imamuddin, Arabic Writing and Arabic Libraries, op. cit., 33-38. „„ „. „ v 
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Numerous monographs, of varying quality, have been written in Arabic 
about the pedagogic conceptions held by several authors. Recently, Sebastian 
Gunther has contributed writings on Ibn Sahnun and al-Jahiz, among others, 
which should lead to a book on Muslim thinking on education. 

The works of Gregor Schoeler have developed the way in which we conceive 
of the relation between the oral and the written. In about the same timeframe, 
progress has also been made with respect to questions of authorship and the 
reconstruction or recovering of lost texts (Conrad, Kilpatrick, Landau-Tasseron, 
Leder, Motzki, Muranyi). This has caused several late datings of ancient texts by 
authors including J. Schacht and then J. Wansbrough and N. Calder to be called 
into question (by Motzki and Muranyi, among others). 



Editor's Remarks 

Some studies included in this volume, originally written in English, are old and 
contain errors which could not be corrected. This is the case in the four articles 
by R. Mackensen Stellhorn (e.g. p. 326: Asad ibn Musa, d. 133/749, leg. 212/827), 
which additionally suffer from occasional lack of historico-critical distance. 
There are some errors, of a lesser degree in the article by I. Goldziher (e.g. p. 228: 
Laith b. Mujahid, leg. Laith 'an Mujahid), and in other articles. 

As for the studies which were not originally in English, obvious mistakes 
have been corrected, but others may remain. 

As the studies in this volume are reprinted in their original form, it is not 
possible to standardize the transliteration of words and proper names across the 
volume. 

The volume contains a long index in which corrections have been made to 
proper names and words where errors appeared in the text, and some unidentified 
proper names have been identified. Dates have been checked, and corrected as 
necessary, and for this reason dates given in the index do not always agree with 
those given in the text. Where discrepancy occurs regarding proper names and 
dates, the reader is advised to refer to the index. 

I should like to extend particular thanks to my colleague and friend Lawrence 
I. Conrad who advised on the choice of studies for this volume, the team at 
Ashgate Publishing, especially Mrs Rosalind Ebdon, the translators and all those 
without whom this book would not have been published. 
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THE ETIQUETTE OF LEARNING IN THE EARLY 

ISLAMIC STUDY CIRCLE 

Christopher Melchert 



Compendia of hadith from the ninth century, including most of the Six Books, for 
example, normally devote a section to adab, the etiquette of a religiously serious life. 
Compendia with and without separate chapters on adab consider many questions of 
etiquette elsewhere, such as in chapters dealing with mosques. Naturally, for books 
from legists, they pay disproportionate attention to how one should conduct oneself at 
meetings for the transmission of religious knowledge ( c ilm). In details as small as the 
proper way to sit, one may observe central features of Islamic religious culture. 
In arguments over disputed questions, one observes the very emergence of a religious 
culture. 

A. S. Tritton and George Makdisi have already given us valuable accounts of the 
forms Islamic education took. 1 The account that follows is based more strictly on 
materials from the ninth century C.E. These often describe the seventh and eighth 
centuries, but one usually presumes that norms of the ninth century have been 
projected backward. Sunni Islam crystallized in the ninth century. In consequence, 
ninth-century forms continued to characterize Islamic learning for centuries to come, 
as becomes plain from comparison with an account by Sam°ani of teaching in the 
twelfth century. At the same time, evidence survives in ninth-century accounts of 
both earlier versions of the classical forms and of rejected alternatives to those forms. 



Sitting in the Mosque 

From as far back as the sources will take us, the site of most religious learning, 
whether in law or hadith, hardly distinguishable before the late ninth century, was the 
mosque. 2 The normal procedure was to sit (jalasa or, less often, qa c ada) on the 
ground in a circle (halqah). The place -where one sat was his majlis, a term referring 
to a particular place in the circle, but most often to the place in a mosque where a 



1 A. S. Tritton, Materials on Muslim Education in the Middle Ages (London: Luzac & Co., 1957), 
and George Makdisi, Rise of Colleges: Institutions of Learning in Islam and the West (Edinburgh: 
Edinburgh University Press, 1981). 

2 See Makdisi, Rise of Colleges, 1-12, 'The Term Majlis and the Primacy of the Mosque." 
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particular teacher held forth. 3 Thus, "He sat with so-and-so" was equivalent to saying 
"He learnt from him." 4 

The foregoing characteristics of teaching are apparent, for example, in Ibn Sa c d's 
biography (before 230/845) of the Medinese Follower (tabi c ) Sa c id b. al-Musayyab 
(d. 94/712-13). On one occasion, when the governor of Medina (later caliph) c Umar 
b. c Abd al- c Aziz sent someone to question him, he supposedly returned with the 
messenger to appear before the governor himself. The governor apologized, 
explaining that he had meant for the messenger to ask his advice there at his majlis; 
that is, his place at the mosque where he normally made himself available to answer 
questions. An actual caliph, less worthy than c Umar b. c Abd al- c Aziz, came to the 
mosque of Medina and saw Sa c id at his halqah, but Sa c Id refused to get up and come 
to him. Ibn c Umar referred petitioners whose questions were difficult to Sa c id, "for he 
has sat with the pious"; that is, learnt from them. Presumably considering the bare 
ground good enough, Sa c Id dismissed prayer rugs as an innovation. Naturally for the 
early period, Sa c Id°s teaching was not specialized, comprising hadith reports from 
Companions (he was called rawiyat c Umar for relating more than anyone else from 
that caliph, although by one report he denied ever meeting him), his own opinions on 
juridical questions (Ibn Sa c d distinguishes between his c ilm and ra D y, authoritative 
opinions he quoted and his own), and even the interpretation of dreams. Additionally, 
his personal example was supposed to establish norms of dress, adornment, and so 
forth. 5 

After the mosque, the site of teaching most frequently mentioned is the teacher's 
own home. 6 Ibn Hurmuz (d. 145/762-63?) would meet at his house in Medina with 
various jurisprudents for fiqh and hadith. 7 The house of Shaybani (d. 189/805) was 
said to fill up when he related hadith of Malik but not when he related that of 

3 For one's place in a circle, see the many hadith reports, "Let not a man make a man get up from his 
place (majlis), then sit in it," as in c Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, 1 1 vols., ed. Habib al-Rahman al- A c zami 
(Johannesburg: Majlis Ilmi, 1970-72), 11:23, no. 19793; DarimI, Musnad, isti'dhdn, 24, Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, Musnad, 6 vols. (Cairo: al-Matba c ah al-Maymanlyah, 1313), 2:16-17, 45, 84-85, 121, 124, 126, 
149, 338, 5:48; al-Dariml, Sunan, isti°dhdn, bdb la yuqimanna ahadukum akhah min majlisik; al- 
Bukhari, Sahih, isti 3 dhdn, 31, bob la yuqlmu al-rajul al-rajul min majlisik', idem, al-Adab al-mufrad, bdb 
idhd qdma lah rajul min majlisik lam yaq c udfih, no. 1153, idem, Sahih, isti°dhdn, 31, bdb la yuqlmu al- 
rajul al-rajul; Abu Dawud, Sunan, adab, 18, nos. 4827-28, etc. Tritton reports a first-century majlis as 
an entire hall, built of tree trunks, but the site in question may have been an administrative center: see 
Tritton, Materials, 98, citing Ibn Sa c d, al-Tabaqdt al-kubra, 9 vols., ed. Eduard Sachau, et al. (Leiden: E. 
J. Brill, 1904-^0), 7:88 = (Beirut: Par Sadir, 1957-68), 7:122. 

4 One avoided sitting in filth, but the dry earth was presumptively clean, so that one did not need to 
sweep it before praying on a spot, let alone before sitting there. The earth is a pure place of prostration 
according to Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad 5:145, 148, 161, 383; also Abu Dawud, Sunan, saldh, 24. No 
need to sweep the earth according to Tabarani, al-Saghir, as reported by Ibn Hajar al-Haytami, Majma c 
al-zawa°id wa-manba c al-fawdHd, 10 vols. (Cairo: Maktabat al-Qudsi, 1352-53), 8:61. Of course, 
mosques normally were swept out; e.g., Abu Dawud provides a hadith report that refers to specks put out 
of mosques under the title kans al-masjid, Sunan, saldh, 16. 

5 Ibn Sa c d, al-Tabaqdt al-kubra, vol. 5 (Leiden ed.):88-106 = vol. 5 (Beirut ed.):119-43. 

6 Mostly later examples in Tritton, Materials, 34-35, 98, 100. 

7 Ibn Sa c d, al-Tabaqdt al-kubrd; al-qism al-mutammim, ed. Ziyad Muhammad Mansur (Medina: al- 
Jami c ah al-Islamiyah and al-Majlis al- c Ilml, 1983), 327. Malik b. Anas is also quoted as saying, "I used 
to go to Ibn Hurmuz early in the morning and not leave his house till night," ibid., 436. 
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Kufans. 8 One Yahya b. c Uthman (d. 255/868-69) had sessions at his house in Horns 9 
Rather than going to the palace himself, Bukhari (d. 256/870) bade the amir of 
Bukhara come to hear him relate hadith in his mosque or in his house 10 In 
270/883-84, the Baghdad! Shafi c i MahamiU (d. 330/941^2) convened a session for 
jurisprudence at his house. The house presented advantages over the mosque to the 
teacher who wanted to offer hospitality to his auditors, such as the Kufan Hafs b 
Ghiyath (d. 194/810?), who declared, "Whoever has not eaten of our food we will 
not relate hadith to him." It likewise presented advantages to the less reputable 
teacher who demanded payment for his hadith, such as the Baghdad! Ibn Abl Usamah 
al-Tamiml (d. 282/896). A traditionist related finding a crowd of booksellers 
(warraqun) in his vestibule, whose names Ibn Abl Usamah was writing down. Each 
was^to pay him two dirhams. 13 Finally, it was easier to withdraw from a session at 
one's house, as did the Nishapuran traditionist Muhammad b. Rafi c (d. 245/860) 
when a bird soiled someone's hand and pen and another auditor laughed out loud 
spoiling the solemnity of the occasion. 14 In addition to the mosque and house are also 
mentioned ribat, khaniqah, and, already in the third Islamic .century, the madrasah} 5 

The teacher in the mosque normally sat against a pillar (ustuwanah or sariyah) 
No prophetic example is cited for sitting by a pillar, presumably because traditionists 
did not conceive of the Prophet's mosque in Medina as originally having had pillars. 
But numerous later teachers are described as sitting against pillars; for example Abu 
Bakr b. Abl Shaybah (d. 235/849) quotes the Medinese jurisprudent Ma c n b. c Isa (d. 
198/814) as listing one Companion and three Followers who were seen sitting against 
pillars. To sit against a pillar was so strongly identified with teaching that the Kufan 
traditionist Sufyan b. c Uyaynah (d. 196/811) metonymically referred to the first 
person to ask him to relate hadith, Mis c ar b. Kidam (d. 155/771-72), as "the first to 
make me lean against the pillar." 17 

Ma c n b. c Isa also named two Followers who were not seen sitting against pillars. 18 
It was presumably modesty that impelled at least one of the two, the famous Kufan 



8 Dhahabl, Siyar a c ldm al-nuhald\ 25 vols. (Beirut: Mu'assasat al-Risalah, 1981-88), 8 (ed. Nadhlr 
riamdan):67f. 

9 al-Khatib al-Baghdadl, Tdrlkh Baghdad, 14 vols. (Cairo: Maktabat al-Khanil, 1349/1931- repr 
Cairo: Maktabat al-Khanj! and Beirut: Dar al-Fikr, n.d.), 1 1 : 1 37, ' 

c-ru fF**\* a J; Ba S hd * d1 "' Tan ' kh Baghdad, 2:33; Dhahabi, Siyar, 12 (ed. Shu'ayb al-Arna'ut and 
Salih al-Samar):464. 

11 al-JOiatlb al-Baghdadl, Tdrikh Baghdad, 8:22; Dhahabl, Tdrlkh al-islam, ed. c Umar c Abd al-Salam 
ladmuri, 65 vols, to date (Beirut: Dar al-Kitab al- c Arabi, 1987-), 24:282 
B al-Khatib al-Baghdadl, Tdrlkh Baghdad, 8:194. 
Ibn Hajar, Lisdn al-mizan, 1 vols. (Hyderabad: Majlis Da'irat al-Ma c arif, 1911-13; repr Beirut 
Mu'assasat al-A c lamI, 1986), 2:157-58. ' 

14 Sam c ani, Adab aUimld 3 wa-al-istimld 3 , ed. Max Weisweiler (Leiden: E. J Brill 1952- repr 
Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al- c Ilnuyah, n.d.), 141, with other examples; cf. Dhahabl, Tdrikh al-isldm, 18-431 
with the same story of Muhammad b. RafT but a different name for the narrator 
Tritton, Materials, 102, 108. 

16 Ibn Abl Shaybah, al-Musannaf, 9 vols., ed. Sa c id al-Lahham (Beirut: Dar al-Fikr 1989) 6-255 
adab, 206. " ' ' 

ig Awwalu man asnadaniila 'l-ustuwanah: al-Khatib al-Baghdadl, Tdrikh Baghdad 9*176 
a v ?? ^r 1 l h 7 bah ' Mu ? a ™<*f> ed. Lahham, 6:255, adab, 207. Ibrahim's refusal is also mentioned by 
Ahmad b. Hanbal, Kitdb al- c Ilal wa-ma c rifat alrijdl, 4 vols., ed. Wasi Allah b. Muhammad c Abbas 
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Ibrahim al-Nakha c I (d. 96/714-15), not to sit against a pillar. Fasawl (d. 277/890) 
asserts that Ibrahim would leave the circle if it expanded in such a way as to make 
him sit by a pillar. 19 He normally sat with just five or six auditors. 20 The Basran 
Follower Abu al- c Aliyah (d. 90/709) would leave if more than three or four came to 

hear him. 21 

It was good form to face the qiblah\ that is, the direction of the Ka c bah in Mecca. 
Ibn Abl Shaybah cites a number of favorable reports. 22 Presumably, the leader of the 
circle normally leant against the side of the pillar facing the qiblah while his auditors 
sat fanned out before him. 

Although the teacher normally sat on the ground with his auditors, he might 
sometimes be distinguished by sitting on a pillow. By order of the governor, the 
jurisprudent Ibn Abl Najih (d. 131/748-49?) was provided with a doubled-up pillow 
in the mosque at Mecca to sit on when giving opinions. 23 Ibn Abl Shaybah quotes 
four hadith reports, two Prophetic, in favor of offering someone a pillow as a 
particular honor. 24 There are also occasional references to teachers on benches. 
People put the Basran traditionist Isma c Il b. c Ulayyah (d. 193/809) on a mastabah, a 
bench or raised platform. 25 The Baghdadi Abu al-Qasim al-Baghawi (d. 317/929) 
signalled that he would dictate by getting onto a dikkah or bench and sitting down. 2 
Presumably, benches made it easier for a teacher to be seen and heard by the 
extraordinarily large audiences sometimes attracted to the dictation of hadith. 

How Auditors Sat 

Hadith collections present various rules for joining a circle. "The best sessions are the 
widest" (Jchayru 'l-majalisi awsa c uha) is a widely-attested formula. 28 One story 
relates how three men came up to the Prophet's circle. One of them saw a gap and sat 
down there, one sat behind the rest, and one turned away. The Prophet thereupon 



(Beirut: al-Maktab al-Islaml, 1988), 1:178 = Kitab al-Jami c fi al- c ilal wa-ma c rifat al-rijdl, 2 vols., ed. 
Muhammad Husam Baydun (Beirut: Mu'assasat al-Kutub al-Thaqafiyah, 1990), 1:86. 

19 Fasawl, Kitab al~Ma c rifah wa'Uafikh, 4 vols., ed. Akram Diya° al- c Umari (Medina: Maktabat al- 
Dar, 1989), 2:607; Abu Nu c aym, Hilyat al-awliya\ 10 vols. (Cairo: Matba c at al-Sa c adah and Maktabat 
al-Khanji, 1932-38; repr. with index, Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al- c Ilmiyah, n.d.), 4:219. 

20 Khaini, al-Irshadfima c rifat c ulama 3 al-hadith, abr. Silafi, ed. c Amir Ahmad Haydar (Mecca: al- 
Sharruyah, 1993), 171. 

21 Abu Khaythamah, Kitab al- c Ilm, ed. Muhammad Nasir al-DIn al-Albanl (Beirut: al-Maktab al- 
Islami, 1983), 13; Abu Nu c aym, Hilyah, 2:217-18. 

22 Ibn Abl Shaybah, Musannaf, 9 vols., ed. Muhammad c Abd al-Salam Shahin (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub 
al- c Ilmiyah, 1995), 5:267, adab, 298, nos. 25928-32. 

23 Fasawl, Ma c rifah, 1:702. 

24 Ibn Abl Shaybah, Musannaf, ed. Shahin, 5:235-36, adab, 34, nos. 25575-78. 

25 Ahmad b. Hanbal, Jdmi e , ed. Baydun, 1:35. 

26 al-Khafib al-Baghdadl, Tarikh Baghdad, 10:114. 

27 On large meetings, see Tritton, Materials, 35f; on the special popularity of hadith, ibid., 130, 148. 

28 Bukhari, al-Adab al~mufrad } bob khayru H-majalisi awsa c uha, no. 1136; Abu Dawud, Sunan, 
adab, 14, no. 4820; al-Bazzar, apud Ibn Hajar al-Haytami, Kashf al-astar c an zawa D id al-Bazzdr, 2 vols., 
ed. Hablb al-Rahman al-A c zami (Beirut: Mu'assasat al-Risalah, 1979), 2:421, adab, 23; TabaranI, al- 
Awsat, apud Ibn Hajar al-Haytami, Majma c , 8:59. 
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explained that God would reward the first two but turn away from the last. 29 It was 
definitely forbidden to make someone get up, and then sit in his place. 30 This 
prohibition is sometimes combined with the injunction to spread out and make room 
for a newcomer. 3 Rising to salute someone was in any case discouraged. The Prophet 
is quoted as telling a man not to rise for another "as the a c djim do," "as Fars and the 
Rum do," or "as the people of Fars did to their mighty." 32 Ahmad b. Hanbal stated 
directly that it was discouraged {makruh) to stand for someone, 33 Some ambivalence 
may be indicated by contrary hadith reports, according to which the Prophet enjoined 
the Jews of Banu Qurayzah to stand for their master (sayyid), the arbiter who was 
about to condemn them to death and slavery, and also by reports of Fatimah's always 
standing for her father. 34 There are, of course, reports that various traditionists rose to 
honor someone or other. Ahmad b. Hanbal allowed a returning pilgrim to rise for 
elders coming to salute him based on the example of the Prophet's rising for Ja c far. 35 
Abu Zur c ah al-Razi (d. 264/878) would not rise for anyone or seat anyone in his place 
save Ibn Warah (d. 270/884). 36 

Ambivalence is also indicated by contradictory reports of where in a circle to 
enter. On the one hand, as one might expect, we have multiple reports enjoining 
indifference to where one sits. Abu Khaythamah (d. 234/849) assures us there was 
never any jostling for position among the Companions. 37 Bukhari devotes a section to 
man qa c ada haythu yantahi bihi 3 l-majlis, "those who sat wherever the session 
ended." 38 On the other hand, again as one might expect, there is much evidence that 
later men did pay keen attention to where in the circle they sat, much preferring the 
honor of sitting near the master. 39 There is some encouragement for such attention in 
various Prophetic hadith reports. Perhaps we see an attempt at harmonization (and 
acceptance of inevitable human frailty) in injunctions that allow one to claim a place 
other than "wherever the session ends," but one must not claim his place arrogantly; 
for example, "Whoever divides two in a session so as to put himself above them 

29 Malik, Muwatta\ rec. Yahya, 2 vols., ed. Muhammad Fu°ad c Abd al-Baqi (Cairo: Dar Ihya° al- 
Kutub al- c Arabfyah, 1951; repr., n.d.), 2:752, saldm, 3; Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad 5:219; Muslim, 
SahTh, kitab al-salam, 21, bab man atd majlisan fa-wajada furjatan fa-jalasa fiha wa-illa ward 3 ahum\ 
TirmidhI, al-Jami c al~sahih y kitab al-istv 'dhan, 2723, babfi 'th-thaldthati 'lladhina aqbalu fi majlisi 'n- 
nabi. 

30 See note 3 above. 

31 Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad 2:16-17, 102, 338, 483 (the last from Abu Hurayrah rather than the 
Prophet); DarimI, Sunan y isti'dhdn, 24; Bukhari, SahTh, isti'dhdn, 32, bab idhd qila lakum tafassahu; 
idem, al-Adab al-mujrad, bab al-tawassu c ufi 'l-majlis, no. 1140. 

32 Abu Dawud, Sunan, adab f 165 (a c ajim); Muslim, SahTh, salah 413, bab Ftimam al~ma°mum bVl- 
imam (Fars and Rum); Ibn Majah, Sunan, du c a 3 , 2, bab du c a J rasul Allah (the people of Fars). 

33 Ibn Hani 3 al-Naysaburi, MasaHl al-imdm Ahmad, 2 vols., ed. Zuhayr al-Shawish (Beirut: al- 
Maktab al-Islami, 1980), 2:180. 

34 Bukhari, SahTh, istVdhan, bab qumu ila sayyidikum; Muslim, SahTh Jihad, babjawdzu qitali man 
naqada 'l- c ahd\ Abu Dawud, Sunan, adab, 155, 

3i Ibn Hani , MasdHl, 2:183. 

36 Dhahabi, Tarikh al-isldm, 20:177. 

37 Abu Khaythamah, c Ilm, 25. 

38 Bukhari, SahTh, c Ilm, 66. 

39 See Makdisi, Rise of Colleges, 91-92, for place in the circle as an indication of rank in the eleventh 
century. 
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(takabburan c alayhima), his place is in Hell." 40 If someone left a circle, then returned, 
he had the right to reclaim his place. 

The Prophet expressly cursed whoever sat in the middle of a circle. 42 His precise 
objection is not made clear. Khattabi, the tenth-century commentator of Abu Dawud, 
proposed that this was either to prevent someone from stepping over people's heads 
or because whoever sits in the middle of a circle blocks the view of some. 43 It was 
acceptable to sit in front of a shaykh with one's knees touching his to ask a question, 
even though this evidently must have put one at least inside the circle. The angel 
Gabriel did so in the famous story of his eliciting from the Prophet the basic elements 
of Islamic belief, and Zuhrl (d. 125/743?) is quoted as saying metonymically, "My 
knees touched those of Ibn al-Musayyab for eight years"; that is, he continually asked 
him juridical questions for that long. 44 

Two postures of sitting are recommended. First is to sit with knees drawn up and 
held either by a cord or one's turban {ihtiba ) or simply by the hands (qurfusd 3 ). 
Second is to sit with legs folded (tarabbu c ). 45 The latter posture must have taken 
longer to become generally accepted, for Ibn Abi Shaybah records a Follower's 
pronouncement against it, calling it jilsat mamlakah, "the posture of kingliness." 46 
Perhaps sitting with legs folded seemed aggressive because one took up more space 
that way^ One posture was forbidden: wrapping one's body in a garment so that one 
cannot raise the ends or take out one's hands (ishtimalu 's-samma 3 ). 41 Additionally, 
the Prophet forbade one to draw up the knees if one was wearing only one garment 
and therefore liable to expose his private parts. 48 The warning against ihtiba 3 in just 
one garment helps explain why an Abu Salih (unidentified Follower, probably Kufan) 



40 c Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf 11:23, no. 19794. 

41 c Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf 11:23, no. 19792; Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad, 2:263, 283, 342, 389, 
447, 483, 527, 3:32; Darimi, Sunan, isti 3 dhdn, 25, bob idha qama min majlisihi thumma raja c a ilayhifa- 
huwa ahaqqu bih; Bukhari, al-Adab al-mufrad, bab idha qama thumma raja c a ila majlisih, no. 1138; 
Muslim, Sahih, salam, 23, bab idha qama min majlisihi thumma c dd\ Abu Dawud, Sunan, adab, 38; Ibn 
Majah, Sunan, adab, 22; Bazzar, Kashf 2:424, adab, 26. 

42 Abii Dawud, Sunan, adab, 17; TirmidhI, Jami c , adab, bob karahvyatu f l-qu c udi wasta 'l-halqah, 
no. 2754. 

43 Khattabi, Ma c alim al-sunan, apud Abu Dawud, al-Sunan, 5 vols., ed. c Izzat c Ubayd aI-Da cc as and 
c Adil al-Sayyid (Beirut: Dar Ibn Hazm, 1997), 5:106. 

44 For Gabriel, see Nawawi, al-Arba c iin al-nawawiyah, no. 2; for Zuhrl, see Ahmad b. Hanbal, c Ilal, 
ed. c Abbas, 1:183 = Jami c , ed. Baydun, 1:87. 

45 Bukhari, Sahih, isti 3 dhan, 34, bab al-ihtiba 3 bi-'l-yad wa-huwa al-qurfusa 3 ; idem, al-Adab al- 
mufrad, bab al-ihtiba 3 , no. 1182; Bazzar, apud Ibn Hajar al-Haytami, Kashf 2:426; TabaranI, apud Ibn 
Hajar al-Haytami, Majma c , 8:60; for the Prophet seen sitting cross-legged, Bukhari, al-Adab al-mufrad, 
bab al-tarabbu c t no. 1179; Abu Dawud, Sunan, adab, 27. Note that the chapter title in Bukhara's Sahih 
expressly equates ihtiba and qurfusd 3 , whereas some authorities rather equate ihtiba 3 with tarabbu ; 
e.g., Sam c anl, whose chapter title reads yustahabbu lahu anyajlisa mutarabbi c an mutakhashshi c an but 
whose illustrative hadith report speaks of the Prophet as qdHdu H-qurfusd 3 (Adab, 36). 

46 Interpreting mamlakah as a masdar mimT: Tawus (d. 106/724-25?), apud Ibn Abi Shaybah, 
Musannaf, ed. Lahham, 6:113, adab, 24. 

Bukhari, Sahih, isti 3 dhdn, 42, bab al-julus kayfamd tayassara. 
48 Bukhari, Sahih, libas, 21; idem, al-Adab al-mufrad, bob al-ihtiba 3 fi al-thawb, no. 1175; cf. Malik, 
Muwatta 3 , 2:718, libas, 8. 
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is quoted as saying, "All I used to want in the world was two white garments in which 
to sit with Abu Hurayrah." 49 

Opinion was divided about sitting or lying in the mosque with one leg over the 
other. Ibn Abi Shaybah first quotes fourteen hadith reports in favor of putting one leg 
over the other, mostly in sitting, some in lying down. One concerns the Prophet's 
example. ° c Abd al-Razzaq, Bukhari, and others offer further reports of the Prophet's 
lying in the mosque with one leg over the other. 51 But then Ibn Abi Shaybah quotes 
seven hadith reports against crossing legs. 52 In other sources, the Prophet himself 
forbids putting one leg on top of the other. 53 c Abd al-Razzaq quotes Zuhrl as saying 
regretfully that the people raised a great controversy over the matter. 54 

Ibn Abi Shaybah relates this controversy to the customs of non-Muslims. In favor 
of sitting or lying with legs crossed, he quotes the Medinese Follower c Ikrimah (d. 
107/725-26?) as saying dismissively, "Only ahl al-kitab forbid that." 55 His Basran 
contemporary Abu Mijlaz (d. 106/724-25?) said, "It is just something the Jews 
disliked. They said He created the heavens and earth in six days, then settled (istawa) 
on the Sabbath and sat (jalasa) in that posture." 56 Al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728-28) 
is quoted as saying, "The Jews used to dislike it, so the Muslims contradicted them." 57 

There was also disagreement over sitting with legs stretched out. At one end of the 
spectrum, the Prophet himself is said to have modelled this posture, for he once 
received a delegation with his legs extended, leaning on a corner of his outer wrap 
(rida 3 ) with his hand. 58 A middle position is indicated by the story that the 
Damascene Kathlr b. Murrah (d. 70-80/690-700?) entered the mosque and found the 
Companion c Awf b. Malik al-Ashja c I sitting in a circle. He had extended his legs in 
front of him. When he saw Kathlr, he pulled up his legs (qabada rijlayh), then said, 
"Do you know why I stretched out my legs? That a good man should come and sit." 59 
Apparently, c Awf s previous companions had not been up to the standard that 
required pulling up the legs. At the other end of the spectrum, the Prophet is said to 
have passed a Companion leaning back on his left hand and asked him, "Will you sit 
as do those who have incurred God's wrath?" (an allusion to Qur°an 1:7, 
conventionally indicating the Jews). 60 It is easy to imagine that stretched-out legs 



49 Abu Khaythamah, c llm, 22, no. 84. 

™ Ibn Abi Shaybah, Musannaf ed. Shahin, 5:228-29, adab, 23, nos. 25492-510. 
1 c Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf 11:167 , no. 20221; Bukhari, Sahih, isti 3 dhan, 44, bob al-istilqa 3 ; idem, 
al-Adab al-mufrad, bab al-istilqa 3 , no. 1 185; Abu Dawud, Sunan, adab, 36; Nasa°I, masajid, 28. 
^ Ibn Abi Shaybah, Musannaf ed. Shahin, 5:229-30, adab, 24, nos, 25511-17, 
Ahmad, Musnad 3:42; Abu Dawud, Sunan, adab, 36; Bazzar, apud Ibn Hajar al-Haytaml, Kashf, 
2:445, adab, 49, bab idha 'stalqa ahadukum fa-la yada c ihda rijlayhi c ala al-ukhra; TabaranI, apud Ibn 
Hajar al-Haytami, Majma c , 8: 100. 

54 c Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf 1 1:167, no. 20221. 

55 Ibn Abi Shaybah, Musannaf ed. Lahham, 6:111, adab, 23. 

* Ibn Abi Shaybah, Musannaf ed. ShaW, 5:229, no. 25502 = ed. Lahham, 6: 1 12, adab, 23. 

5g Ibn Abi Shaybah, Musannaf, ed. Shahin, 5:230, no. 25514 = ed. Lahham, 6:113, adab, 24. 

^ Bukhari, al-Adab al-mufrad, bab hal yuqaddimu al-rajulu rijlahu bayna aydiashabih, no. 1198. 

^ Bukhari, al-Adab al-mufrad, bob hal yuqaddimu al-rajul rijlahu bayna yaday jalisih, no. 1 147. 
Abu Dawud, Sunan, adab, 26. For al-maghdubi c alayhim, see commentaries ad loc. Q.1.7. 1 have 
found no evidence in the Talmud of Jews being encouraged to sit leaning back on the left hand, nor have 
several Talmudic scholars I have asked recalled any. References in hadith to Jewish practices are most 
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seemed too casual for respectfulness; however, the prohibition on leaning suggests 
either that more than casualness was at stake or that the opponents of casualness in 
the mosque took it seriously indeed. l 

Finally, some wished to forbid one to sit with the fingers intertwined. According 
to a hadith report related by Ahmad b. Hanbal in slightly different versions from 
Kufan authorities, the Prophet once pointed out a man in the mosque who was sitting 
with his knees raised and his fingers intertwined (jnuhtabiyan mushtabika asabi c ihi 
ba c dihafi ba c d). He commented to those with him, "When one of you is in the 
mosque, let him not intertwine (his fingers), for intertwining (tashbik) is of Satan. So 
long as you are in the mosque, you remain at prayer." Alternatively, he said (with 
stronger emphasis on prayer), "When one of you prays, let him not intertwine his 
fingers, for intertwining is of Satan. One of you remains in prayer so long as he is in 
the mosque." 62 The crossed fingers presumably had some magical significance. But 
Bukharl reports that the Prophet himself once intertwined his fingers (shabbaka 
asabi c ah) as he said that the believers were like the bricks of a wall, reinforcing one 
another. 63 And Nasa°i reports that Ibn Mas c ud intertwined his fingers {shabbaka 
bayna asabiHh) and put them between his knees at the inclination in prayer (rak c ah), 
expressly saying he had seen the Prophet do so. 64 The campaign to forbid intertwining 
the fingers, whether in prayer or simply in sitting, appears to have failed. 

Once the newcomer had taken his place in the circle or in the next rank outside it, 

65 

he was supposed to remove his sandals and put them to his left side. As one put on 
the right sandal first, then the left, so also one put off the left one first, then the 
right. Furthermore, one was not to put them on or take them off while standing. 67 



Proper Dress and Other Rules 

As indicated by Abu Salih's desire for two white garments, traditionists were 
recommended to wear white. 68 For example, Ibn Majah successively quotes the 
Prophet as telling his Companions, "The best of your clothing is white, so wear it and 



often intended to suggest that Muslims should do otherwise. Usually, neither archaeology nor the non- 
Islamic literary record confirms that the Jews actually had the practice in question. See G. Vajda, "Juifs 
et musulmans selon le hadith," Journal asiatique 229 (1937): 57-127, esp. 62-63, 83. 

61 In Egypt in the 1980s, some Christians urged me to uncross my legs while holding the Bible, and a 
son would normally refrain from crossing his legs in the presence of his father. 

62 Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad 3:42-43, 54. 

63 Bukharl, Sahth, saldh, 88. 

64 Nasa°I, Sunan, masajid, 27. 

65 Bukhari, al-Adab al-mufrad, bab ayna yada c u naHayhi idhajalas, no. 1190. 

66 Malik, Muwatta 3 , rec. Yahya, 2:717, libas, 7; c Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, 11:166, no. 20215; 
Bukharl, Sahlh, libas, bob yanza c u na € l al-yusra and bob la yamshi fi na c l wahid\ Muslim, libas, bab 
istihbab lubs aUna% Abu Dawud, Sunan, libas, 44; Tirmidhi, Jami c t libas, bab bi-ayyi rijl yabda°u idhd 
'nta c al\ Ibn Majah, libas, bab lubsu 'n-ni c ali wa-khal c uha; Ibn Hibban, al-Ihsan fi taqrib Sahlh Ibn 
Hibban, 18vols., ed. Shu c ayb al-Arna^ut and Husayn Asad (Beirut: Mu°assasat al-Risalah, 1984-91), 
i2:270-71, no. 5455, 275, no. 5461. 

67 Abu Dawud, Sunan, libas, 44; no. 4135; Tirmidhi, Jami c , libas, 31. 

68 See Tritton, Materials, 59, for disagreement. 
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wrap your dead in it," "Wear clothes of white, for it shows more clearly and is purer 
(atyab)" and "The best [clothing] in which to visit God in your cemeteries and 
mosques is white." 69 The famous Baghdadi renunciant Bishr al-Hafi (d. 227/841) was 
said to have been kept out of the mosque by the doorkeepers, who had mistaken him 
for a beggar. 70 Presumably this was for wearing clothes not up to the standard of 
traditionists. Naturally, white conflicted with Abbasid black, worn at court and by 
qadis. Sufyan al-Thawri (d. 161/778) is quoted as saying, "Whoever sees a black 
cloak (khirqah), let him trample it and not touch it at all." 71 The most traumatic single 
incident, that finally reduced Ahmad b. Hanbal to tears, occurred when he was 
brought before the caliph and his son at Samarra and his own garment was taken off 
and replaced with a black cloak. 72 One suspects that Abbasid custom provoked 
traditionists to harden their call for white. 

As for headgear, turbans are recommended but there are many variations of form 
and color, and strong local custom must have prevented traditionists from ascribing to 
the Prophet any strong endorsement of one. In the early second/eighth century, for 
example, the jurisprudents of Basra all wore a mi^allah, a type of headgear which 
served to shield one from the sun. When Shu c bah (d. 160/776) showed up not 
wearing one, perhaps shortly after transferring there from Wasit, Yunus b. c Ubayd (d. 
139/756-57?) warned him not to leave it at home. 73 I have not come across any 
prophetic precedent for the mi^allah. 

A widely reported rule is that one should salute both on joining a circle and, unless 
it is breaking up altogether, on leaving it again. 74 Ahmad b. Hanbal adds a report by 
which someone leaving the circle refrained from saluting because the Prophet was 
still speaking. His refraining was not taken as politeness, for the Prophet complained 
when he was gone, "How quickly comes forgetting." 75 

It was forbidden to sit at the edge of the shade. Ibn Abl Shaybah quotes seven 
hadith reports, two prophetic, against sitting at the edge of the shade or between sun 
and shade, that being the place where Satan sits. 76 Ahmad b. Hanbal quotes one such 
hadith report. 77 Abu Dawud reports that the Prophet enjoined his Companions to get 
up if the sun shifted such that one was partly in shade, partly in sun, and once 
commanded a man to move who took up such a place while the Prophet was 



69 Ibn Majah, Sunan, adab, 5. Many further references in A. I Wensinck, A Handbook of Early 
Muhammadan Tradition (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1927), s.v. "Clothes, white - preferable." 
70 al-Khafib al-Baghdadl, Tarikh, 13:227-28. 

71 Ahmad b. Hanbal (attrib.), Kitab al-Wara c , ed. Muhammad al-Sayyid Basyuni Zaghlul (Beirut: 
Dar al-Kitab al- c ArabI, 1988), 79, no. 355. 

72 Salih b. Ahmad, Slrat al-imdm Ahmad b. Hanbal, ed. Fu 3 ad c Abd al-Mun c im Ahmad (Alexandria: 
Mu'assasat Shabab aI-Jami c ah, 1984), 102. 

73 Ahmad b. Hanbal, c Ilal, ed. c Abbas, 3:142-^3 = 3ami\ ed. Baydun, 2:136. 

74 The hadith report usually concludes, "the first has no better claim than the second": Ahmad, 
Musnad 2:230, 287, 439; Bukharl, al-Adab al-mufrad, bab al-tasllmu idhd qdma mina 'l-majlis, no. 463; 
Abu Dawud, Sunan, adab, 150, no. 5208, Tirmidhi, Jdmi c , al-isti°dhanu wa-'l-adab, 15. 

75 Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad, 3:438. 

76 Ibn Abl Shaybah, Musannaf, ed. Shahui, 5:268-69, adab, 101, nos. 25948-54. 

77 Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad. 3:413-14. 
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preaching. 78 Without reference to Satan's place of sitting, Ahmad b. Hanbal disliked 
that a teacher should sit in the shade while his auditors copied in the sun, once 
reproaching someone for doing this. "Do not do it again," he said, "but sit with the 
people," 



Three Centuries Later 

The rules for proper teaching laid out in ninth-century hadith remained in effect for 
centuries, as is evident in the book on the etiquette of giving and taking dictation by 
c Abd al-Karim al-Sam c ani (d. Marv, 562/1166). Most of the same rules reappear; to 
wear white, to sit with knees drawn up, to face the qiblah, to lay one's sandals to the 
left, and not to make another give up his place among others. 80 This is as one would 
expect: once the sound hadith had been sorted out and the law justified on their basis, 
the main point of studying hadith was to reproduce the experience of virtuous 
Muslims in the past, or at least to establish oneself at the end of a chain of virtuous 
Muslims reaching back to the Prophet. It was religiously satisfying to hear prophetic 
hadith in just the manner of the Companions' hearing it. 81 

As one also expects, there are nonetheless some differences between Sam c ani's 
presentation and practice in the ninth century. Sometimes, Sam c anl lays down as a 
rule what was only becoming general in the ninth century; for example, to relate 
hadith directly from one's notebook, not from memory. 82 Ahmad b. Hanbal almost 
never dictated hadith without his notebook at hand, but no one asserted that this had 
been the normal practice a century before. 83 Other rules laid down by Sam c ani plainly 
reflect the greater formality and differentiation one would expect three centuries later; 
for example, rules for checking the auditors' notes and for the mustamll who repeats 
what the shaykh has said so that a large number may hear. 84 Missing from Sam c ani's 
account are attempts to distinguish Islamic practice from that of Jews, Christians, and 
a c ajim. 
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78 Abu Dawud, Sunan, adab, 15. Although Abu Dawud puts it in his bob ft al-julus bayna al-zill 
wa'l-shams, the second report does not expressly mention shade; therefore, it might have originally had 
to do with a discouraged austerity., deliberately staying in the hot sun, on which see further Ignaz 
Goldziher, "De Tascetisme aux premiers temps de ITslam," Revue de Vhistoire des religions 37 
(1898): 159-69, at 165; Malik, Muwatta 3 , 2:387, al-nudhur wa-'l-aymdn, 4; Bukharf, SahTh, ayman, bab 
al-nadhr fima layamliku wa-fl ma c siyah. 

79 Tritton, Materials, 157, citing al-Khatlb al-Baghdadi, Tarikh Baghdad, 14:22, 

80 Sam c anl, Adab, 29-30 (white), 36 {qurfusa*), 44 (qiblah), 123 (sandals), 126-27 (make another 
give up). 

For the religious significance of hadith, see Aziz al-Azmeh, "Muslim Genealogies of Knowledge," 
History of Religions 31 (1992):403-11, stressing reproduction, and William A, Graham, "Traditionalism 
in Islam," Journal of Interdisciplinary History 23 (1992-93):495-522, stressing the chain through time. 



' Samara, Adab, 46-48. 

i Abu Nu c aym, Hilyah, 9: 165. 

* Sam c ani, Adab, 77-79 (notes), 84-100 (mustamlT). 
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Conclusions 

When one comes across an exposition of Islamic law in dialogue form, as in ShafiTs 
Kitab al-Umm, or ShaybanTs Kitdb al-Asl, one infers a literary convention rather than 
actual composition by the recording of conversation. 85 Still, it is pleasing to be able to 
picture the scene in the mosque that originally gave rise to the literary convention. 
Descriptions of how the Prophet sat with his Companions are naturally about ideals, 
not observed reality; however, because these particular ideals make such modest 
demands, we may reasonably infer that they roughly describe ninth-century practice 
as well. Responsiveness to objections, as when the prohibition of intertwining the 
fingers was abandoned, also suggests a fairly close correspondence between ideal and 
reality. Disagreements show how Muslims interpreted their culture, as in the 
insistence that one not sit as Jews do. 

It is notoriously difficult to date hadith reports unless one simply assumes that 
isnads (chains of transmitters attached to hadith reports) are reliable. 86 Examination 
of the isnads for the hadith reports cited here confirms my impression that they 
become progressively less meaningful the further back in time one goes. Traditionists 
often transmitted hadith by paraphrase (al-riwdyah bi'l~ma c na) rather than verbatim 
(ar-riwayah bi'l-lafz); and feedback from contemporaries (by which a hadith report 
with one isnad picked up wording from another report with its own distinct isndd) 
was not rare, Scholars commonly work on the assumption that a report contradicting 
later orthodoxy is likely to be early, while a report confirming it more likely to be a 
retrojection. This principle would suggest that discussions among eighth-century wise 
men and observations of how they conducted themselves were an older source of 
norms than the documented practice of the Prophet himself. In other words, one sees 
in c Abd al-Razzaq and Ibn Abl Shaybah, with their continual appeal to the doctrine 
and practice of eighth-century jurisprudents, an earlier stage of the development of 
Islamic law than one sees in the Six Books, which appeal almost exclusively to the 
doctrine and practice of the Prophet. Inferring the law from the behavior of its wisest 
teachers is consistent with Rabbinic Jewish practice. This, together with disappearing 
polemics about distinguishing the Muslims from the Jews, suggests that the matrix for 
the material in Ibn Abl Shaybah and c Abd al-Razzaq was more likely sectarian 
polemics in Iraq, as Wansbrough has suggested for other material, than the Medina of 
Islamic tradition. r 



87 



8 See Norman Calder, Studies in Early Muslim Jurisprudence (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1993), 
8-12, 49-53, chap. 7, et passim. 

86 The skeptical case (expressly contra van Ess but also against Juynboll, Motzki, and others) is put 
by Michael Cook, Early Muslim Dogma (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1981), Chap. 11, 
"The Dating of Traditions." For a survey of the authenticity debate, see now Herbert Berg, The 
Development of Exegesis in Early Islam (Richmond, Surrey: Curzon Press, 2000), esp. chap. 1. 

87 For Jewish law inferred from the behavior of rabbis, see, for example, Jacob Neusner, "Judaism," 
in Sacred Texts and Authority, ed. Jacob Neusner (Cleveland: Pilgrim Press, 1998), 1-30. For sectarian 
polemics in Iraq as the matrix of Islamic religious culture, see John Wansbrough, The Sectarian Milieu 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1978); more transparently, Andrew Rippin, "Literary Analysis of 
Qur 3 an, Sira and Tafsir: the Methodologies of John Wansbrough," in Approaches to Islam in Religious 
Studies, ed. Richard C. Martin (Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 1985), 151-63, 227-32, also idem, 
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Finally, prescriptions of how to sit in the mosque are useful in characterizing 
Islamic law. Rules about sitting in the mosque are presented in the same style, with 
the same safeguards against imposture, as rules about, for example, sales, inheritance, 
and retaliation for homicide. Breaches of etiquette are notoriously detected and 
punished more swiftly and surely than breaches of the moral law. Thus, prescriptions 
of proper etiquette make it difficult to distinguish "legal" from "non-legal" concerns 
in books of Islamic law even by the criterion of consequences in the world: the 
Muslim gauche enough to sit down in the middle of a circle must normally have seen 
consequences a great deal sooner than if he had deliberately neglected to wash before 
that morning's dawn prayer, or even if he had committed a grievous sin such as 
adultery half an hour before. 88 The law treats all of life. 



"Quranic Studies, part IV: Some Methodological Notes," Method and Theory in the Study of Religion 9 

(1997)*39-46. 

88 The most sophisticated attempt to distinguish between legal and non-legal concerns in Islamic law 
has been Baber Johansen, Contingency in a Sacred Law (Leiden: Brill, 1998). 
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i. Education in the 
early history of Isllm. — The value set upon edu- 
cation in Ialftm ifl indicated by certain hadtth 
sayings which, though they may nave no claim to 
rank as authentio, yet undoubtedly reflect the 
educational ideals of Islam in its early days, and 
may be taken as representing the prevailing views 
of the first generations. Thus it is handed down 
as a saying of the Prophet himself, that ' A father 
can confer upon his child no more valuable gift 
than a good education* ; and, again, ' It is better 
that a man should secure an education for his 
child than that he bestow a fd' in charity.'* The 
boon thuB commended extends also to slaves. It 
Ib regarded aa a work of specially meritorious 
character 'to educate a slavo-girl well, then set 
her free, and give her to a huBband.' l 

It may be safely said that Islam raised the 
Arabs to a higher level of civilization, and at the 
Bame time introduced amongst them the elements 
of education, in which they had hitherto been 
rather deficient. 9 That Muhammad himself-* 
partly, it may be, on utilitarian grounds— attached 
considerable importance to the acquisition of the 
most indispensable elements of knowledge, may be 
inferred from the conditions on which he released 
prisoners of war after his victory at Badr. He 
employed several Quraish captives to teach the 
boys of Medina to write, and this service counted 
as their ransom. Twelve boys were assigned to 
each of the Meccan prisoners who were capable of 
giving the required instruction, and, as soon as 
the pupils had attained the stipulated degree of 
progress, their teachers were set at liberty? The 



pro| 
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Juraish, as a people largely engaged in commerce, 
had naturally more occasion to practise writing 
than the date-planters and husbandmen of Me- 
dina, 4 and it was, therefore, easier to find penmen 



among them than in Yathrib — a consideration 
which may perhaps oIbo dispose us to accept the 
view held by certain Muslim theologians/ though 
condemned as heresy by the orthodox school, viz. 
that Muhammad was not the 'illiterate' that 
Muslim orthodoxy, with its mistaken interpreta- 
tion of the epithet umml, tries to make out. 
Mention is even made of a list of contemporary 
Meccan women who were familiar with the art of 
writing ; but this group did not include the youth- 
ful 'A isha, who, thouch she had the advantage 
over her companions in being able to read, yet had 
never learned writing. 7 We may, therefore, infer 
that among the men of Mecca the ability to write 
was nothing out of the common. 8 Mu'awiya 
distinguished himself as the Prophet's secretary. 
Penmanship was not quite so common among the 
Arabs of Medina. To the Khazrayite Ubaiy b. 
Ea'b, who made a name for himself by recording 
the revelations of the Prophet, is ascribed the 
exceptional distinction of having been skilled in 
penmanship before the rise of Muhammad. 9 In 
Medina, those who, in addition to certain other 
accomplishments, possessed also the art of writing 
—acquired perhaps from the Jowb resident there » 
—were deemed worthy of the title of kdmil 
<'perfeot , ). u 

It would also appear that, onoe the youn£ 
Muslim community had been constituted, a primi- 
tive system of education, embracing at least the 
bare elements of knowledge, was set on foot. In 
no long time we begin to meet with references to 
the huttab (< elementary sohool'). We would oer- 

B e.p. the And&tusUn Abu-1-Welia al-BLjl (f a.h. 474«*a.d. 
1081), who Incurred great hostility In oonnquence; cf. the 

B resent writer's ^aWrtten, Leipzig; 1884, p. 171. note 1 ; 
hahabi, Mizan aUtiddi, Luoknow, a.b. 1801, It. 41, i.«. 
' 'Abdall&h b. SabJ of Hurola » <f a.h. 4B0=-l». 1087) ; * Between 
him and Afau-I-Walid el-Baji there were peat disputes over the 

writAntr nnpuHnn.* 



writing ^question. 



* Hnnldhl, #afrtb Cairo, A.H. 1202, i. 864. 

:, Kitab af-'ot?, no, 18 ; J&bl& Ritab al-ftayawan, 
'""* ' "" intions a slaTe-girl who was conversant 



[,L28,n 

fQt thTpreieDt writer's Muh. Stedfcn, J, (Halle, 1889) 112. 
■ Sprenger, Mohammad, Berlin, 1801-9. iU. 181 ; D. B. Mar. 

fo]iouth } Mohammed and tU Ato of Itlam, London, 1906, p. 
70, at foot. 
« Of. Oaetani, AnnaK delF Mam, Milan, 1907, II. 702 fl. 



8 On this question, sea Noldeke-Sohwally, GwoA. d. QOrans », 1. 
iprisr, 1908) 12. ^' 

7 Bal&dhori, ed. de Goeje, Leyden, 1870, p. 472. 



* Cf. Lammens, 'I* Republlque merohande de la Mecque,* p. 
24 i (Bull, de Finst. (gyp.. 1910, p. 46, note 7), 

• Ibn Bft'd, ni. U. 69 ; OaetanT op. oil. Iv. 201. 
"Bo]ftdhori,478. 

» Of. the passages quoted by LammenB, Etudes tur It riant 

tfu Cal\f* Ao'dmya, Beirut, 1906, p, 630; also Aghm, ii, 169, 
at foot; T»barJ, Annate (ed. Leyden, 18790.), f. 1207, where 
the relerence Is not to Arabs In general, but to natives of 
Medina.- For the (all connotation of fcdmi'f, flee Ibn 6Vd, t, 
809, line 7fl. 
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tainly not lay much stress upon the mention of 
a 'companion' called Mirdas, 1 and surnamed at- 
mu'allim ('the teacher'),' as there is but little 
evidence to show that auch a person ever existed. 8 
Even in the early period, however, we find better 
attested notices of the kuttdbs and the mu'alHms 
who taught in them. Umm Sallm, mother of 
Anas b. Malik, the Prophet's attendant (or, 
according to other accounts, Umm Salama, one 
of the Prophet's wives), asks a mn'allim kuttab to 
send her some schoolboys— preferably of the slave 
class— to assist her in wool-carding.* 'Amr b. 
MaimQn al-'Audi (fc, A.H. 74-77 = A. D. 693 r 6) 
gives the text of an apotropieic formula which 
the ' companion ' Sa'd b. abi Waq/ias taught his 
children, ' aB the teacher instructs his scholars in 
writing. ,D Another reference tells how Aba Hu- 
raira, Ibn 'Omar, and Abu Usaid (who fought at 
BadrJ on one occasion passed by a kuttab t and 
attracted the attention of the boys. 5 There is 
also evidence to show that the laufa (tablet for 
practice in reading and writing) was in use at a 
very early period ; the female ' companion ' Uinm 
al-Darda writes on bucIi a tablet some wise 
sentences as reading lessons for a boy (' Abd Rabbilu 
b. Sulaiman b. 'Omar). 7 

Elementary education seems to nave been 
thoroughly established in Islam by the early 
Umayyad period. 8 It is true that we cannot 
decide whether sound evidence on this point can 
be drawn from an anecdote telling how the face- 
tious grammarian Sa'd b. Shaddad jocularly sold 
the pupils of his elementary school as slaves to 
'Ubaidallah b. Ziyad, governor of 'Iraq. 9 We 
are on surer gronnd when we read that the 
poet Kumait and the formidable vicegerent and 
commander yojjaj b. Jusuf were schoolmasters— 
the last-named, of course, in the years before his 
remarkable political career. Just before the time 
of tfajjaj, again, Jubair b. ?ayya taught in a 
Bchool at Talf, and likewise rose afterwards— in 
'Iraq— to high rank, being promoted by. Ziyad 
from the position of a clerk to that of administrator 
of Isfahan. 10 Dahhaq b. Muzahim (t A.H. 105 = 
A.D. 723) kept a kuttab in Kufa, making no charge 
for instruction. 11 In the 2nd cent. A.H.— the date 
cannot be fixed more precisely— we even hear of 
a Bedawi of the tribe of RiyaV who Bettled as a 
mu'allim in Basra, and conducted a school for 
payment {bil-ujra), 1 * There is, of course, nothing 
surprising in the fact that in the lands conquered 
by Islam, such as 'Iraq, a Muslim Bystem of edu- 
cation Bhould take root and develop in the centres 
of an older civilization ; but the foregoing refer- 
ences to schools in Arabia proper are more perti- 
nent to the subject in hand. 

Even in the early Umayyad period the education 
of the young princes at court had reached a high 
standard of excellence, but it is not necessary here 
to describe it in detail. A spirited account of it, 
dealing with all itB phases, and furnished with 
copious references to sources, has been given by 
H. Lammens, and we need only call the reader s 
l Ibn Hajar, Wba, no. 2008, Ui, 818 (Calcutta ed.). 
it'Thia title might also, as in Ibn Sa'd, in. . 1L 103, 



*This title might also, as in Ibn Sa'd, m. II. 103, lines 7-9, 
elgnify one who Instructed the people id the citation of the 

SThe doubtful traditions referring to him are given by 
Suyiiti, Al-La'dli al-masnu'a fi-l-ahadith nf-maudua, Cairo, 
A.H. 1317,i.W7. 

* Bukhari, Diyat, no. 27. • Io.no. 24. 

a Ibn Sa*d, iv. L 133, tine 4 ; cf. the presents writer's VorUtun- 
gen Mbtr d, Islam, Heidelberg, 1910, p. 148, at top. 

7 Nawawl, Tahdhib, ed. Wiiatenfefd. Gotlingen, 1842-47, p. 
860, line 6 Irom foot. 

« Kiemer, Culturgeach. d. Orients unter d. Vhediftn, Vienna, 
187fi-7, ii. 132. 

« In Suyufi, Bughjat al-vnCdt, Cairo, a.m. 1326, p. 253. 

» Ibn Haju, JfilftH, 1. 4tH). 

n Ibn Ba'd, vl. 210, line 12. 

"Yiinut, JKct. of Learned Jlfen, ed, Margollouth, 1009(1, 
(Gibb Memorial Series, vL), ii. 230. 
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attention to his work. 1 The mu'addib ('instruc- 
tor') was a Btanding iigure at the Umayyad court, 
and was admirably supported in his work by the 
fathers of the princes. 

'Omar n. took his children severely to task when they 
violated the rules of grammar,* He had, in his own youth, a 
moat lugubrious mu'oddil*, and the ascetic character of the 
luture kbalil might perhaps have been anticipated from the 
fact that this tutor is described as a person negligent or ex- 
ternals : he wore a coat that reached to hw heels, and his 
moustache hung down over his lips»-a trait at variance with 
Arabio ideas of elegance, which, In accordance with a primitive 
sunna, enjoined the trimming ol the moustache (gory «- 

The development of scientific knowledge under 
the Abbasids in the 2nd cent. a.h. naturally 
carried with ifc a corresponding advance in pre- 
paratory education. There is also evidence of the 
tact that the younger generation were encouraged, 
by the prospect of public recognition, to give 
themselves heart and soul to the task of acquiring 
the elements of learning. Ifc is recorded that in 
the early years of this period deserving pupils of 
the elementary schools in Baghdad were rewarded 
by being carried through the streets on camels 
and having almonds thrown to them. It waB on 
an occasion of this kind that the poet *Akawwak 
lost his sight, his eyes having fceen seriously in- 
jured by the almonds meant for the clever scholars. 
In this period, moreover, we find mention of insti- 
tutions for higher education (majdlis al-adab)^ 
About the same time the Fatimid administration, 
now established in Egypt/ took steps towards 
founding academies (dar al-hikma or al-'ilrn) t m 
Cairo, where the theological tenets of the Shi ite 
school, as also— in eclectic fashion— the rich stores 
of learning inherited from the Greeks and the 
Persians, were studied. When the Fatimid dyn- 
asty was overthrown, the Ayyubids superseded 
their academies by high Behoofs conducted on Sun- 
nite principles, and the wide spaces of the mosques 
were utilized for teaching purposes. This use of 
the mosque as a madrasa had a notable influence 
upon the architecture of the mosque itself** The 
sultanates under the sway of the Abbasids con- 
tinued to vie with one anotheT in the promotion 
of higher education— largely confined, it is true, 
to theology and its subsidiary sciences 7 — as also 
in the erection of suitable madrasas* which find 
mention from the 4th cent, onwards. An epoch- 
making advance in the development of the higher 
school waB made by the enlightened Seljufc vizier 
Nizam al-mulk (middle of 5th cent. A.H.=llth 
cent. A.D.). whose institutions— the Nizdmiyya- 
academies— in various parts of the umpire were 
devoted chiefly to the higher theological studies." 
In the same period, however, we note a growing 
tendency to free the Btudies of the madrasas from 
their theological onesidedness. Separate institu- 
tions were founded, and became famous, for the 
study of the exact sciences. The observatories 
which sprang up everywhere became centres for 
the teaching of astronomy, while the numerous 
i J2titfa$ sur U rtgnt du Califs Ma'dwiya, p. 331 H. 
9 Taqut, ed. Margoliouth, i. 26, at the loot. 
» Ibn Qutalba, *llyun al-akhbar, ed. Brockelmann, Berlin, 
MOOfl. <in the series Semitisohe Studien, ed. O. Bezold), p. 351, 
line 16. 
4 Bukhaii, Libde, no. 08. 

« Bee Max v*Berchem, art. ' Architecture,' in Spicimen d'vne 
encudopidU musulmane, Leyden, 18BD, col. 10 ; also artt. 
ARCHiTwmriw (Muhammadau in Syria and Egypt), above, vol. i. 
p. 757 f., and AttT (Muhammadan). p. 878*. 

T por Muslim higher education in the periods referred to, cf. 
Baneberg, Vber d. Schul- u. Lthrwzstn d. Muhammedami ■ m» 
Mittelal&r, Munich. 1866 ; Kramer ,11. 479 ftV, Wnand Fell, Lbtr 
d. XTrammg u. d. Entwcktlung d. hohern Unternchtswesew 
bei d. Huhammedanern {Program d. Marzttten-Gywnaiium* 
in JTfiln, for the year 1BB2-83). ... 

8 Important data regarding the older tyres of rnn^rasa which 
preceded the iftzdmtyya-Bchoola are found in Subki, Tabaqat 
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hospitals now being instituted — served as they 
were by the most renowned physicians of the day — 
attracted students of medical science, as is shown 
by numerous references in Ibn abi Usaibi'a's Bio- 
graphies of the Physicians. In the present article, 
however, we propose to confine our discussion 
largely to eleraentarv education. 

2. The subjects of primary education ; forbidden 
books.— In a series ot sayings showing no trace of 
theological influence, advice iB given regarding the 
subjects which Bhould have a place in the education 
of children. Khallf 'Omar I., for instance, is said 
to have counselled parents in these words : 'Teach 
your children to swim and to throw darts ; charge 
them that they must be able to mount a horse 
seourely, and make them recite appropriate verses. ' l 
'Omar was himself a renowned horseman, and is 
•"•Wj in picturesque phrase, to have sat in the 
saddle 'as if he had been created on the horee'a 
back.' 1 Amongst these attainments the art; of 
swimming was speoiallyprized. Khali f 'Abdalmalik 
gave his sons' tutor the following injunction: 
' Teach them to Bwim, and accustom them to sleep 
little.* » Jfajjaj (who, according to another report, 
laid moat emphasis upon the religious training of 
his children, and therefore refused to engage a 
Christian teacher) 4 gave a Bimilar charge to the 
preceptor whom he had selected for His sonB: 
* Instruct them in swimming before you teach them 
writing, for they can at any time easily find one 
who will write for them, but not one who will 
Bwim for them,' Jft^ii^, to whom we owe this item 
of information about JJajjaj, supplies further 
details indicative of the importance attached to 
the art of swimming in the educational practice 
of the higher ranks t A Baying of Ibn al-Tnu'am 
commends writing, arithmetic, and swimming as 
the accomplishments which, above all others, a 
prndent father should seek to procure for his 
children. As between writing and arithmetic, the 
latter should have precedence, since it is not only 
of more value in business, but is actually more 
eaaily learned, while its eventual advantages are 
also greater. 8 The traditional view, with a Blight 
variation, finds expression in a modern Arabio 
proverb current in'Irfiq j 'Learn to write, to make 
the calamus, and to swim in the river.' 8 

It would, of course, be absurd to suppose that 
the educational maxims which assign so prominent 
a place to swimming had their origin in Arabia, 
as that country could provide but few opportunities 
for practising the art.* The present writer is of 
opinion that—as is suggested by the grouping 
together of riding, dart-throwing, and swimming 
—such educational ideals were largely influenced 
by foreign, and especially Persian and Greek, 
views; and, indeed, the pedagogic maxims in 
question are but the echoes of such views." In 
especial, the importance ascribed to swimming is 
doubtless to be traced to Greek ideas : to be able 
neither to swim nor to read' r>4» vw ^ Te 
ypdw*n [Plato, Leg. iii. 689 D]) was a Greek 
equivalent for the absolute lack of culture. It < 
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general course of training for young males is set 
Forth in the hadlth as follows : 

* On the seventh day after the child's birth, the 'aqiqa (" hair- 
cutting," together with the sacrifice of an animal) la performed, 
and he receives his name and is mode secure against all harm ; 
when he is six years old, his education begins ; nt the age of 
nine, he is given a separate sleeping-place ; at thirteen years of 
age, he receives oorporal punishment when he omits his prayers ; 
at sixteen, his father gives him in marriage, then grasps him 
by the hand and says: "My eon, I have trained you and had 
you taught, and I have given you fn marriage : now I beseech 
God for help against your temptations in this world, and 
against your being punished In the Last Judgment." ' i 

As regards the elementary curriculum in parti- 
cular, the relevant sources furnish us with the 
following details. When the child begins to speak, 
he should he taught to repeat the Muslim article 
of belief, La ildha ill' Allah ; he must then learn 
the words of Qur'an, xxiii, 1176: 'Exalted is 
Allah, the king in truth ; there is no god hut Him, 
the Lord of the Btately throne of Heaven ' ; then 
the 'throne- verse* {dyat al-kursl, ii, 256), and the 
last two verses of sura lix. (surat al-hashr) : ' He 
is Allah; there is no deity but Him, the Holy 
, King,' etc. Those who teach their children so will 
not be brought to judgment by God. 3 At the age 
of seven, when the child becomes responsible for 
the saldty he is to be sent to school, and the teacher 
must be^in to instruct him systematically in tlto 
Qur'an itself. Children Bhould not ho sent to 
school before the age of Beven, as is the practice of 
some parents, who wish merely to spare themselves 
the trouble of looking after their offspring. 1 The 
teaching of the Qur'an should be combined with 
instruction in the more important religious precepts 
and usages : the proper response to the adkdn, the 
different kinds of washings, the prayers in the 
mosque to which children should ho taken when- 
ever possible ; they must without fail bo familiarized 
with the practice of joint-prayer {saldt aWamd'a), 
even in the school, where one of the older boys 
acts for the time as leader in prayer (imam). 
Instruction in reading and writing, of course, must 
also be proceeded with. The children practised 
writing on tablets (lauh, pi. alwdh) ; the words 
employed were usually taken from passages in the 
Qur'an. 

Ibn Jubair (t A.n. 6H-1.D. 1217), in his sketch of the state of 
education In Damascus, says that In the elementary schools of 
that city— where writing (taktib) and recitation (talqln) of the 
Qur'an were taught by different masters— the passages foT 
exercise in reading and writing were taken, not from the QuVan, 
but from poetical texts of secular character, as the act of 
wiping inspired words from the tablets seemed to cast dishonour 
upon the sacred book.* The cleansing (inah,w) of the tablets 
marked the close of the first period of morning school : the 
allotted hour for this was eight o'clock a.m., and the teacher 
must then grant a short pause (toarifi, *leave').& For the act 
of wiping the alwdh, when they contained verses of the Qur'an, 
various precautions are recommended by the more strait- 
laced theologians. It must be performed in a clean and well- 
guarded place, not open to be trodden upon, bo that the water 
used in wiping out the Bacred words shall not subsequently 
suffer any desecration. The beBt way to dispose of the water 
Is to pour It into a river or a pit, or to collect it in a vesaet for 
those who wish to use It medicinally.^ as it Is believed to 
nossess magical virtues. A pious resident of Cairo, Muhammad 
ty al-din (t a.h. 707=a.d. 1307), who founded a school In the 
_.. „, . „„„„ ^ um ** MWiUW3 i*mk or r.,1 «r,w tt i * ,„„.. > r *5f» inBerfced » n th e deed of foundation a clause to the effect 
likewise nniW iha ^H lin i U ^ CUre - . U T aa that the wafcer used in that institution for cleansing the alwdh 

J«™i o ~1 ■ £ m % influence that swimming was to be poured upon his grave.7 Even the pieces of rag with 

£° U , a „P lace *& the educational maxims of the wh,ch fche tablets were wiped must be wrung out with the 
Talmud. greatest care, le B t the water that dripped from them should be 

profaned." 

Concurrently with exercises in reading and 
writing from the Qur'an, the pupils were taught 
the rudiments of arithmetic. To these were added 
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akSMWtyyn, Cairo, A.n. 1324, 111. }M ; „, , , , „ , , , . 

a Julian Rlbera, 'Origcn del Ooleglo Nidainl de Uagdad, In 
ffonwrwjfl o Francisco Codera, Sarogoraa, 1904. 



The subjects recommended in the sayings just 
quoted form no part of the distinctively Muslim 
theory of education, which was governed hv 
principles of an entirely different character. The 

J Mubarrad, Rdmil , ed Wright, Leipzig, 1874, p. 150. 

\ Jnbi?. Bapdn, ii. B4, line 8 from foot. F 

» Mubarrad, p. 77, Hue 6. 

2^AdMi,xvlil. S7, line 20 IT. B Jfifjif, Bav&n 1 218 

• Welwbach, "Irak-arab. Sprlchworter,' no nlwuSSher 
Semitistische Studicn, |v. (Leipzig, 1808). ' ^ ipz ^ er 

' Lnmmens, Etudes, p. 330. 

(.s7"p, ^V° 0d °' tH * kAm<l 1,M CUrrentln MBlU '" 1 
a Bab. QiddMi. (ol. 29a. 



J In Ohasali, I$v& 'ulum al-din, RuUq, a.h. 1289, it. 18B. 

2 MS in the Ducal library of Qotha (Arab.), no. 1001, Col. 34a. 

■ Abdari, Madkhal al-shar' al-uharif, Alexandria, a.ii. 1293. 
ii. 184, line 7. 

* Ibn Jubair, Travels, ed. Wright and de Qoeje, Oibb Memorial 
Sen'es, v. fl907J 272, line 17. 

o Rmu afrieaine, xli. [1897] 283, at the foot. 

o Madkhal, ii. lGfi. 
t.\!» n .JW r rt'-'Asrialftnl alflitrar alkfiminn (MB In Vienna 
Huflilullolljcli. Mixt. 240), ill. tol. mt)b. 

b Madkhal, loo. crt. 
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aleo legends of the pTophets {aJutdlth ahanhiya) 
and anecdotes from the lives of godly men (hikaydt 
al'falihin). 1 In early times the parts of the hadlth 
most in favour for educational purposes were the 
legends about the Dujjal (Antichrist), 3 by which 
are probably meant the traditions regarding the 
Mahdi period and the Last Things. Finally, the 
children had to learn selections from the poets; 
and with these the elementary curriculum seems 
to have reached its term. In an ordinance regard- 
ing the education of the yonng, 'Omar I. enjoined 
that popular proverbs {ahamthal al-sa'ira) and 
beautiful poems should form subjectsof instruction. 8 
An regards the kind of poetry to "be selected for 
children, the writers who discuss the course of 
elementary education are all most emphatic in 
demanding that moral pieces alone sliould be 
allowed, and that verse of an erotic character 
should be strictly excluded. It is interesting to 
read what the philosophers — to leave thetheologians 
out of account — have to say on this subject. 

Ibn Sina (Avlcenna) recommends the following course of 
Instruction: 'When the boy's limbs have become Arm nndhe 
has attained to some readiness of speech, when he is able to 
assimilate the coherent materials of language and his ear has 
become perceptive, be should begin to receive Instruction in 
the Qur'an, the letterB of the alphabet should be drawn for him 
to copy, and he should be taught the precepts of religion. As 
repwds poetry, it is desirable that the boy should acquire the 
rajaz poems to begin with, and only afterwards the qa&dat, for 
the recitation of the rajaz is easier and its retention in theniemory 
more certain, as its verses are shorter and its metre simpler. 
The teaching* of poetry Bhould commence with pieces which 
find themeB in the advantage of good morals, the praise of 
science, the reproof of ignorance, and the rebuke of stupidity, 
and which enforce the honouring of one's parents, the practice 
of good deeds, and other noble qualities. 4 

Ibn Miskawaih reproaches parents for teaching their children 
to recite licentious poetry, to repeat the lies found In Buch 
poems, and to take pleasure In what they tell of vicious things 
and the tiurBuit of lewdness, as, e.g. t the poems of Imru-ul- 
Qals, al-Nabigha, and others like them ; ' one so taught will 50 
to live with princes, who summon him to their presence in 
order that he may recite such poems, and even compose in a 
similar strain.' 1 ' And in the directions drawn up for the 
muhtasib (' chief of police '), as recorded by Ibn Bassam (13th 
cent, a.d.), that official is charged to Bee that schoolboys do not 
learn the poems of Ibn £ajjaj or the JHwan of §an' al-dila, 
while boys who read such poems by stealth must be deterred 
by corporal punishment. 6 

The strictness with which the young were 
guarded from the influence of erotic poetry will 
not surprise us when we remember the attitude of 
the Sunnite theologians towards narrative litera- 
ture of a secular stamp. In the extant fatwd of a 
fanatically orthodox theologian of the 11th cent. 
A.D., people are warned against the possession pot 
only of metaphysico- theological and philosophical 
works, but also of poetic and entertaining writings, 
and especially of certain frivolous books of the day. 
Contracts relating to such literary products are 
null and void. Writings of this character Bhould 
rather be destroyed byfire and water. 7 Muhammad 
al- Abdari goes so far as to maintain that a papei 
merchant should not sell his wares to one who, to 
the best of his belief, will use the paper for repro- 
ducing the stories of 'Antar or Sidl Battal, and 
similar tales, as the diffusion of such writings falls 
under the category of mafcrfihat ('reprehensible 
things'). 8 

There were, however, other grounds upon which 
certain kinds of poetry were withheld from the 
roung. ThuB 'Abdallah b. Ja'far b. Abl £alib 
or bade his children's tutor to read with them the 
qapdas of 'Unva b. al-Ward, as they might there- 
by be incited to leave their native Boil and Beek 

1 Ibn al-'Arabi, in 'Abdari, iii. 811, line 16. 

■Nawawi, Tahdh\b t ed. Wustenfeld. n. 239, line 6 from 
foot. 

e Jahis, Bay&n, 1. 213, S from foot. 

< RUalat alsiy&ea, MS in Leyden University library, no. 
1020, fol. &la=Mashriq t ix. 1074. 

b Tah&hxb al-aJcMdq, p. ii, foot, 

A Nihdyat al-rutba/i falab oJ-fcw&tf, In Ma*hriq t x. 1085. 

7 Ct. ZDMO \vlii. (1904)684. 

IJfadJfcAai,W.W7 f 131,linel. 
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their fortunes elsewhere. 1 There is also a hadlth. 
saying which assigns the 'books of the Christians 1 
likowise to the class of writings that must not be 
taught to the young. 3 

3. Status of the elementary teacher. — The im- 
portance attached to the work of the elementary 
teacher— the person from whom the young received 
their earliest knowledge of Allah — is by no means 
reflected in his social status. The prevailing atti- 
tude of Muslim society towards the teacher of 
children (usually called Jiql ; in the Maghrib also 
d&rrar, 'little child,' from dhurriyya, pi. dhar&rl) 
is represented in Arabic literature as one of ex- 
treme disrespect. His position is on a level with 
that of weavers, blood- letters, and other despised 
trades. 8 Teachers were universally spoken of as a 
stupid and brainless class, 'Seek no advice from 
teachers, shepherds, or those who sit much among 
women ' * — an adage which, as applied to teachers 
and weavers, and with the addition of the explana- 
tory clause, ' for God has deprived them of reason 
and withheld His blessing from their trade/ is 
quoted as a saying of the Prophet. 9 The phrase 
'ahmaq min wm'calim kuttab {^stupider than a 
schoolmaster') — with variations in the wording — 
has passed into a proverb. 

There is also a group of anecdotes, forming- a permanent ele- 
ment in the Adab literature, which turn on the same point— the 
teacher as dunce.? 'How should we look for sngacity in one 
who is beside his wife in the evening, and In the early morning 
goes back to the society of little children f ' B This contemptuous 
attitude found expression in the epigram : 

Kafa-1-mar'a naqsan an juqala bi'annahu 
Mu'allimu siby&nia wa'in kana fadila.f 
i.e. 'It Is a sufficient Indication of a man'B inferiority— be he 
never so eminent— to Bay that ho is a teacher of children.' The 
teacher's occupation, in fact, works almost like a specific for 
generating stupidity. Ibn al-Jauzi (fA.u. C97=-A.d. 1200), who 
wrote two books, treating respectively of ' the shrewd ' ana ' the 
stupid,' sets forth in the second of these the relative stupidity 
of various classes of people according to the following table :— 
'The rationality of women [who are universally regarded as 
ndqiqat al-'aql woJ-dfn,* i.e. 'deficient in rationality and reli- 

Slon '] equals that of seventy weavers ; that of a weaver equals 
[iat of seventy schoolmasters/ u When 'Abdallah b. al-Muqaff a* 
was asked to give a weekly lesson to the son of Isma'il b. 'AH, a 
dignitary of State, he refused the engagement, with the remark, 
* Do you really wish me to have a place 011 the register (diurtnj 
of numskulls t ' Ja It is not surprising, therefore, that the satirical 
poems directed against Jjtajjaj b, Jusuf take full advantage of 
the fact that he, as well as his brother, was once a schoolmaster 
at Ta'if , and remind him of the time when he was still ' a humble 
slave, wbo early and late kept company with the village boys ' ; " 
a person whose loaves were always of different shapes—' one 
without any visible rounding, another round as the full moon' 
—because he received them as payment from the parento of the 
children whom he primed with the eurat ahkautharM 

This literary mockery of the elementary teacher, 
however, was not so damaging as the scorn which 
found its way into the faadUh in the form of sayings 
ascribed to the Prophet ; for here the criticism was 
no longer confined to humorous sallies against the 

3 Aghdnx, it. 101, 6. The reference is probably to such verses 
as are found in the Dlwdn, ed. Nbldeke, Gottingen, 1863, ill. 
verse 6 ff., v. Iff- vi. 7ff., xxxii. 4. 

* Lisdnal-'arab, s.v, 'Bkr,' v. 145, line 3 : Id tu 'allimu abkara 
aulddikum kutuba-l-nafdrS. 

9 CI. the present writer's art. ' Pie Bandwerke bel d. Arabero, 
in (JIooub, lxvii. (1B94), no. 13. 

*Jfthir,£aydn,i. 180, line 1. 

DhahabL Mizan aU'tiddl, I. 36. 

6 Burton, Unexplored Syria. London, 1872, 1. 286, no. 182. 

7 Ibn Qutalfaa, 'Uyun al-akhbar, p. 442; Ibn aKAdim, In 
Thalath Tafd'U, ed. Stambul, p. 88 ; the same anecdote, u told 
ol moU&tit in Turkestan, appears in P. Duckineyer, *Un- 
befangene Beobachtungen aus Rusaisch-TurkeBtan,' in the 
Beilaga zur Miinchener Allgem. Ztitung, 1901, no. 260. 

8 Jahhj, Joe. cit. 

» Mubadardt aludabd, Cairo, 1287, 1. 29. 
WMiwnad Ahmed, ii. 67, at top: Sahib Muslim, I. ISO: of. 
Goldziher, Muh. Stitdien, It. 206 ; the idea is elaborated in a 
poem asorlbed to 'AH, and found In Baha al-din al-'Amili, 
Mikhldt, Cairo, a.h, 1317. p. 72. 

n Thamarat al-awaq (ed. in margin of Muhddaral ahudubd), 
1. 104 (with many anecdotes about teachers), 

» Muhdd. vdabS, i. 20. 

» Mafik b. al-Kaib, in Ibn Qutalba, Pasxs, ed. de Qoeje, 
Leyden, 1004, p. 206, line 14 ; cf. Lammens, p. 860, note 2, 

" Jurjani, aCMuntakhab min kindydt af-miuM, Cairo, 1008, 
p, 118. 
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intellectual poverty of teachers, but fastened with 
special keenness on their moral shortcomings. 

'The teachers of our children are the vilest among you ; the 
most defloient in pity for the orphan, the mottl churlish towards 
the poor.' 'What thliikcst thou of teachers f* asked Abfl 
Iluralraof the Prophet, whoso ariBwer was: 'Their dirham is 
forbidden property, their livelihood is unjust gain, their speech 
hypocrisy. 1 

The odium thus expressed mode itself felt also 
in the treatment meted out to teachers. Yahya b, 
Aktham (+ A.H, 243 = a,d. 857), judge under Khallf 
Ma'mun, even refused to accept teachers as satis- 
factory witnesses in a court of law. 9 This disquali- 
fication has been explained on the ground that the 
profession taught the Qur'an for hire. But the 
teacher could, of course, make the retort that 
the judjgo himself takes a reward for dispensing 
Divine justice. 8 The hapless pedagogue gave fur- 
ther ollence by drawing attention to the bettor 
treatment accorded tu his calling among other 
peoples. Such comparisons evoked severe stric- 
tures from the religious standpoint, and were actu- 
ally declared by the Meccan theologian, Ibn IJaiar 
al-Haitami (fA.H. 973=A.D. 1565)— on the autho- 
rity of earlier writers — to be one of the recognized 
oriteria of unbelief : * 

' When a teacher of children says, "The Jews are a great deal 
better than we Muslims, for they fulfil the obligations due to the 
teachers of their children," — any one who so speaks Is to be 
regarded as a kdfir.'* 

It is possible, of course, that this depreciation of 
the indispensable profession of teacher may be due 

1 Arabio 



^ p appear 

in the educational annals of Greece and Rome. 1 
Moreover, it may be said in favour of Muslim 
society as a whole that this far from creditable 
attitude towards the elementary teacher was by 
no means universal. We know of Muhamraadans 
of unbiased mind who made a stand against the 
hackneyed judgments of the populace, and attained 
to a more appreciative estimate of an undeservedly 
maligned vocation. As the representative of this 
point of view, we may single out Jahi? (+ A.H. 255 
=A.D, 869), who in this, as in other matters, criti- 
cized the prejudices of the masses in an independent 
spirit, 

Jahlf maintains that tho traditional estimate of thB school- 
master held good only of those In tho lowest ranks of the pro- 
fession—the Ignorant '/sIlAfr teachers ; and he points to tho men 
of high intellectual distinction who had taught in schools, and 
had In some coses exercised great influence as the instructors 
of princes.* He also cites an imposing lint of illustrious scholars, 
poets, and theologians (KiBa'I, Qutrub, Kumait, etc.) who had 
adorned the profession, and he sets beside them a number of 
contemporary teachers. ' Here in Basra we have never had 
men ot greater learning in various branches of science, or of 



teachers, Abu-1-Wazir and Abu-l-'Adnan,' Hence it was sheer 
folly and crying injustice to reproaoh the profession as a whole 
with stupidity,* 



more lucidity in the expression of thought, than the two 
*■ — *■ — * 1 ™ '-Wazir and / L ■ ■* j * .-_.... 

flnluntii 
_._ r ._.. rf . 

1 Id Zurqani, on Afuwaffa, Cairo, i.h. 1279-80, Hi. 7. 
> Thamardt al-auraq, tec. cit. 

<oLSam''x"'S8) ar ' P * M ' MnB 9 ; Cl Bukhfirl ' A k kAm t "0- " 

9t$?' l £ m } i ' 9awS &ZH alf l n ? (ed * In mar K In °' this writer^ 
Zawdjvr, Cairo, *.b, 1812, ii. 14). 

1 4*J)!. U - 8t , rftt ii?a' t 5 e raverBfl "Wo of the matter, we may nuote 
what Wilhelm Burohard, a native ot Saxony, who wos held cap- 
tive by the TurkB In tho 17th cent., says with regard to the 
position of teachers in Turkey : ' Man halt die Schulmeister in 
™ r< SS rBeh 1 S Wel lI t und "»"» J"** Uberlastjassen auch nlcht 
gesohehen, doss Ihnen ein eintzlg Leid wlederfahre, worlnnen 
BeuMTeuteehenhefftlgbcsohfiinen,olsdaviolegarFM 
sue lhren Bchuldinern uiachcn und alles HertToleid den ormen 
Leuten Eufugen' (W. B. JSiiUM in die 39 Jahr von TUrnken 

■ Of. QoldrihBr, Muh. Stitdien, i. no. 

a.GnecMn «. Momem, Altona, 1S70, p. 102. 

8 The tutor sometimes took his n«oo from a family of remite 
In which he had Berved : thus the philologist, Abu 'Amr fU- 
Shaibam, who taught the son of Yazld b. Mansflr, adopter! Uie 
surname Yazidi (8uyu(i, Sughjat ai-wu'rtt, p. 102). 

187 BaVAn ' *' ma - s=I * hamar w iVil i Stambul, *,n. 1301, 
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In order to gain the prestige of nuthoritv for 
this mora favourable view ot the teacher's calling! 
attempts were made to traee it likewise to utter* 
amies of the Prophet himself. Al-Qurtubi {•[ a.h. 
G71=A.D. 1272), the j^roat conimunLatur on tho 
Qur'ftn, gives his imprimatur to one such deliver- 
ance, viz. 

'The best of men, and the beat of all who walk the earth, ore 
the teachers. When religion falls into dectiy, it is the teachers 
who restore it. Give unto them, therefore, their Junfc recom- 
pense ; yet use them not as hirelings, lcat you wound their 
spirit. For, as often as the teacher bids the hoy say, " In the 
name of Allah, the merciful, tho compassionate," and the boy 
repeats the words after him, God writes for the teacher, and for 
the boy and his parents, a record which shall surely save them 
from the Fire.' 1 

It is true that the scholar who thus lent his 
sanction to a kmlith 2 usually hrandi!il hh ajmery- 
phal was an Andaluman. In AmlaliiHiau islam, 
no doubt, a higher value was planed upon the 
function of the teacher than was tho iiiifhj in the 
East — a result duo in great iiicauuro to tho flour tail- 
ing By stem of elementary education that had grown 
up in the Western khalifate. 8 Here, therefore, the 
alleged utterances of the Prophet in honour of 
teachers would tend to he more favourahly re- 
ceived. The same thing holds good of Islam in 
Sicily. 

Speaking of Palermo, the Arab traveller Ibn Hauqal (t A.H. 
307= a. D. 077) puts on record that he found over three hundred 
elementary suhoohun that city, and that the inhabitants regarded 
their teachers 'as their most excellent and distinguished 
citizens,' speaking of them as ' the people of Allah, their wit- 
nesses [before God], and their trusty frienda.' It is true that 
Ibn Hftuqal, In explanation of the scornful attitude towards 
the Intellectual capacities of teachers prevalent elsewhere, odds 
that 'they choose this profession in order to evade enrolment 
In the army.'* 

4. Payment of teachers. — As has heen indicated 
in the foregoing, the gravamen of the strictures 
urged against the teaching profession from the 
religious side was the fact that teachers asked and 
took payment for giving instruction in the Qur'an. 
The moral propriety of taking wages for religious 
teaching waB a question frequently debated among 
Muslim jurists. It is to be presumed that in 
Islam, as in other religions, 8 the devout were 
in favour of gratuitous religious instruction. In 
spreading the knowledge of Divine things the 
teacher should have no other design {niyya) than 
that of doing a work well-pleasing to God, and 
thereby attaining nearness to Ilim. No financial 
consideration should attach to such 'near-bringing 
works ' {qurab), any more than — on similar grounds 
— to the adhdiif the $aldt, the diffusion of the 
kadith, etc. All such acts must be done only 
ihtisdban ('for God's sake'), not iktisuban ('for 
gain'). In support of this view, and in evidence 
of its being the only legitimate one, there were 
numerous traditions to hand; 7 nor were typical 
examples lacking to commend its acceptance. 

One such example was found in "Abd aWlahmin al-Sullami, 
a man of devout spirit, who had actually heard hadiths from 
the lips of 'Othinin and 'Ali, and who, at the time ol his death 
(during the khalifate of 'Abdalmalib), was imtim of a mosque In 

1 Quoted by 'Abdari, Madkhat, li. 1G8. 

3 Ibn al-Jauzi pronounces the following verdict on this 
hadith: 'It is not permissible to uae this Haying us an argu- 
ment [in the question as to payment of LeucherH], for it iH a 
concoction of Ahmed b. "Alirtalliih al-Harawi al-Juyibari, who 
was a liar, and fabricated fcac/it/w— a matter in which all critics 
ot tradition agree' (MS in Leyden Univ. Librnry, no. 1772, fol. 
132a). In Buyuti's work on spurious traditional Hayings likewise, 
this and other similar utterances regarding mu'a^ti/i arc marked 
with a warning rubric (AULa'uh al-ma^nu'a fid-abadith al- 
mau4u'a,p. 103 ff.). 

SO!. Schack, Potsie u. Ktmst der Arabrr in Spitmen «. 
A'ettfsn, Berlin ,1865, 1. 62 ; Dozy, Gescn. d. Mauren in Sjiatnen, 
*-<—<- 1874, ii. 68. 
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* Bill Geogr. Arab., ed. de Goeje, Leyden, 1870 IF., ii. 87, top. 

8 Of. Manu 7 xi. 03, where the act of teaching the Veda for 
hire, or learning It under a paid teacher, is declared to be a sin 
of the second degree. 

e Goldziner, Muh, Studien, ii. 390. 

7 These traditional testimonies were collected by the Ilan- 
halite Ibn al-Jauzi (MS in Leyden Univ. Library, no. 1772, fol. 
1316). 
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Kufa, and in that capacity bad devoted himself to teaching the 
Qur'an. It in recorded iha.tr once, on coming home, hi! lound 
a number of cuttle which a k'raU'ful father had Bent him as a 
honorarium lor instructing his son in the sacred volume. He 
at once returned the gift, with the message : ' Wc take no pay- 
ment for the Book of God.' 1 Other teachers of the Qur'an gave 
similar practical expression to this point of view ; 2 and, in sup- 
port of the theory that religious instruction should he given 
majjanan {' gratuitously '), appeal was made also to an admoni- 
tion ' from toe ancient books' which, In point of fact, may be 
identified as a Talmudic ma\itn. 3 

But, while the demand for free religious teach- 
ing might be good enough as an ideal, and while 
some even tried to cany it into effect, it was natur- 
ally left behind in the march of practical life. It 
was, after all, necessary that the wretched bein^ 
who, without much moral support from their 
felloWH, engaged in the work of teaching should at 
least make a bare subsistence out of it. ^ In this, 
as in many other things, the religious injunction, 
with its ascetic ideal, could not be put in practice 
bo ruthlessly as to maintain a universal interdict 
against the merest pittance of payment. 4 As a 
matter of fact, besides the more austere Jmdiths, 
there are others of a more humane character, and 
more favourable to the practice of taking wages 
for religious instruction ; and the teacher who was 
not in a position to prosecute his calling for a 
purely spiritual reward could always derive com- 
fort from these. 6 

Even Bukhari himself finds a place In his Corpus Traditionum 
for a Baying ascribed to Ibn 'Abbas : ' Nothing has a better right 
to be rewarded than [instruction in] the Book of God/ It is 
true that he appends to this the condition laid down by Sha'bi, 
viz. that the teacher may on no account negotiate for his 
wages, but may accept what is voluntarily given him. Bukhari 
finally cites the testimony of Hakam b. 'Uyaina : ' I have never 
heard it said of any of the fugaha that he disapproved of the 
teacher's remuneration. Even J^asan Basri paid a teacher ten 
dirhams.' • From Malik b. Anas comes the etUI more decisive 
statement that in the holy city of Medina none has ever taken 
umbrage at the teacher's receiving a reward even in this world 
—and that not merely as a voluntary honorarium from the 
parents, but as a fixed monthly fee {miuhahara).! 

Accordingly the payment of teachers became the 
rule actually recognized in practice by Muslim 
law, 8 and was vindicated, with the support of the 
sources quoted above, by authorities of the highest 
repute. 9 
The adherents of the more rigid view, in giving 
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rf „i|j the teacher's Tight by certain pia desv 

deria, which, it is true, made very little difference. 
They appealed to the moral sense of the teacher. 
He must look upon his wages, not as professional 
emoluments, but as a gift ifath) 10 Divinely be- 
stowed upon him in oraer that he may pursue a 
calling well-pleasing to God. 11 The all-important 
thing is the inward purpose [niyya) ; he must 
devote himself to the work from purely spiritual 
motives, and without any worldly considerations 
whatever. To this 'Abdari adds the naive admoni- 
tion that the teacher should make no public pro- 
fession of his motives, as it is quite like * the people 

UbnSa'd, vl. 120, line 3ff. 

3 lb. p. 210, line 12 ; 213, line 14. 

3 Qoldziher, Huh. Studien, \u 181 f. { also quoted as from 
' antient writings,' in XawaTdi,4da0dMunj/au>ai-din, Stambul, 
A.H. 1304, p. 71. , 

* Cf. Lammens, Etudes, SCO. 

»The badlllui pro and am are brought together in the Ahl- 
wardt MSS, Berlin ttoyal Library, no. 145. 

« Bukhari, Ijiira, no. 16. That giving inblruction in the 
Quran might have a pecuniary equivalent is shown by a story 
which relates how a man who was too poor to give his bride 
money or money's worLh as a wedding-present (ma/ir) was 
allowed by the Prophet to teach her several suras of thctyir'an 
in lieu thereof (Bukhari, iVifcufc, no. 40 ', ct. Zm-ijini on Miiwa{\a, 
iii. 7). 

7 The present writer has not succeeded in tracing this regula- 
tion, as cited by Malik, in the Jfuu'a({«. 

H litvw a/ric«nic, xli. 2B1. 

Mtamfkl Pashihziidah wrote a special rMlit fl jftwiz al- 
frf i>lr 'alt* ta'tvn al-Qur'fn\ (Ahhvardt, Uorliii Mas, no. 439). 

10 For this term, see WZKM xiil. (1890) 40. 

)i "Abdari, Madkhal, fl. 158, line 13. 



of our time' to take him at his word, and deprive 
him of hiH m a Lc rial recompense. 1 Further, ho 
must not let his continuance at work depend 
rigidly upon his being paid regularly. Should his 
allowance cease in any particular case, he must 
attend all the more zealously to the children of 

Iiarents who, owing to their poverty, have fallen 
lehind in their payments. 3 _ From the children 
themselves he must not receive presents without 
the knowledge of their parents or guardians. 9 In 
general, he must be satisiicd that the money ten- 
dered him 18 above suspicion as to its Bource, and 
that it lias not been gained dishonestly, or bv 
methods obnoxious to religious precept ; he Bhould, 
for instance, have nothing to do withthe money of 
a tax-gatherer. With respect to this counsel— it 
was, of course, simply a wish— it is interesting to 
note the qualifying clause annexed to it, viz. that 
in such coses the teacher need not refuse money 
from the hands of the mother or grandmother of 
his pupil, so long as he can assure himself that the 
immediate source has the warrant of religious law. 4 
But he must avoid all intercourse with fathers 
whose occupation is at variance with the strict de- 
mands of religion ; and, as long as they make their 
living in that way, he must not greet them, or hold 
himself accountable to them. 5 . 

Stories of the exorbitant' charges made by emi- 
nent teachers come down from every period, though 
it must be admitted that this applies only to those 
branches of learning which were not in the strict 
sense religious. 

3be grammarian Muhammad b. 'All al-Mabremto (t A.B. 916 
= a.d. 956), pupil of Mubarrad, had a name for excessive avarice. 
He would not give Instruction in the kitilb ot Sibuyah under a 
fee of one hundred dinars.* Muhammad Shams al-din al-Suyati 
If am. 80S=i.i>. 1405) charged a dirham for every line of the 
grammatical poem Aljiwa,^ which comprises about a thousand 
lines. 

5. School administration.— Muslim literature 
treats in great detail of the teacher's demeanour 
towards his scholars, 8 and the conditions applying 
to the conducting of schools. As regards the re- 
lation of teacher to pupil, the fundamental principle 
is the just and equal treatment of all scholars. 
Laith b. Muiahid affirms that at the Day of Judg- 
ment God will subject the schoolmaster to a special 
interrogation as to whether he maintained strict 
impartiality between pupil and pupil, and that, if 
lie |is found guilty iu this respect, he mil be set 
beside the workers of iniquity. 9 A whole Belies 
of apparently trivial points relating: to the child's 
presence in school are brought by 'Abdari under 
the principle that no distinction shall be made 
between children of the rich and children of the 
poor. 10 Nor must the scholars be employed in the 
private service of the teacher's household, without 
the express sanction of their parents; 11 and from 
this it was argued that the teacher must not make 
use of orphan children for such -work under any 
circumstances. 1 * 

It is the law in Islam that all teachers should be 
married; 13 a similar requirement is found in the 
Talmud. M A typical indication of the ethical stand- 

§oint of Eastern peoples is Been in the regulations 
esigned to obviate the very suspicion of evil com- 
munications. The rule that the work of elementary 
teaching must bo done, not at the tcncher'B own 

1 Madkh if, II. 150. a lb. L 846, line 14 ff. 

■ lb, II. 101, line 17. 

* min tvajhtn matslurin bil-'ilmi (Madkhal, il. 159, at the foot). 
6/6. 1G0, line 2. 
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residence, but in a specially appointed public place 
(AaniH, pi. hawariit) within Bight of the people waB 
intended to prevent every suggestion of scandal. 1 
Nor could the halls of the mosques be used for this 
purpose, as little children might unwittingly defile 
the walls and flooring of the sacred edifice. This 
prohibition was supported bv a saying of the 
Prophet : ' Keep your boyB ana your lunatics away 
from your mosques' ; but the precept was not strictly 
observed in practice. It has oeen a favourite cus- 
tom from olden times to conjoin the elementary 
Bohool and the publio fountain [sabll) ; the institu- 
tion of the latter is often combined with that of a 
school in the upper storey [mahtab sabil). It ia 
interesting to note 'AbdarfB criticism of certain 
iractices common among teachers in his day. He 
LoldB it unworthy of the profession that a teacher, 
at the inauguration of his school— or afterwards, if 
he finds Mb undertaking insufficiently supported— 
should try to draw the attention and invite the 
patronage of the publio by Betting up placards 
before the Bchool-gate. It is likewise unbecoming 
that a toaohor, in requesting the parents to attend 
the school-festivals {afr&h), should in his letters of 
invitation [aurdq isti'dtiandt) flatter them with 
high-flown epithets and titleB, or compose the 
invitationB in verse. 9 

The pupils must also have their off-dayB, The 
school must be closed for two days of every week, 
viz. Thursday and Friday, and also for a period of 
from one to three dayB before and after the 'Id 
festival. 3 The Thursday holiday gave occasion to 
the proverbial phrase, * to be as happy as a teacher 
on Thursdays' (kamd fariha al-mu'addib bil- 
hhamls) : A The scholars are also granted a whole 
or partial holiday whenever any one of them has 
finally mastered a section of the Qur'an.* The 
parents of a boy who has succeeded in doing this 
celebrate the event by a festivity (i$rdfa)? and 
bestow upon the teacher a special gift, the accept- 
ance of which is not frowned upon even by the 
precisians. When a youth completes his study of 
the Qur'an, the occasion is celebrated in a feast 
called (in Mecca) iqldba, or (in the Maghrib) 
takhrijaj 'Abdarl'B minute account of the moTe 
extravagant— and to him obnoxious— forms some- 
times assumed by these functions reveala an 
interesting phase of contemporary life. 

The question of corporal punishment was also 
discussed among those with whose educational 
methods we are now dealing. The ' rod ' is re- 
garded as a valuable auxiliary of the teacher's art. 
The * strap '—quite characteristically— becomes an 
object of comparison : ' In the Prophet's hand was 
a whip, like that used in schooP (ka-dirrat ah 
huttao)—* Bimile often employed. The teacher is 
sometimes held up to derision by being described 
as * one who brandishea the whip ' tk&mil dirra) 
and takes reward for the book of God.' Even the 
philosopher Ibn Slnft, in his treatise on the educa- 
tion of children, speaks of the ' assistance of the 
hand 1 {ahistV&na bil-yad) as a useful adjunct of 
instruction. 10 The tutors of the young sons of 
khallfB did not spare the rod, 11 nor did the fathers 
disapprove. 

Al-MubaTrad describes i scene In which the Khalif 'Abdalmalik 
leads by the hand Prlnoe Mar w(ln, • crying hecause ot the whip, 
ping his teacher had von him.' " Ahu Maryain, prcmeptor of the 
Abbasld princes Amin and Me'mun, was apparently given to a 



BSuyuti, Bughyat al-iw'at, p. 74. 

7 Jb. 87. 

b Ghnzali has n short paragraph on the flddb mtfalliiiial-tibyan 
(' manners of Urn teacher of children ') in hie Al-utUib fi-l-din 
{Majmu'at, ed. fjjabri al-Uurdi, Cairo, A.n. 1328, p. 67). 

« Ibn CMitaiba, 'VyHn al>akhbar t p. 98, line 6. 

10 maihal, ii. 158, 162, 167. n r , . „ 

11 Ibn BassLLin, in Mashriq, x. 1034 ; Rev. o/ncaww, xli. 288. 
w Nadkhal, il. 166, line 19. " 16. 167. 

» Mishn. Qiddusk. iv. 13. 



1 Ibn Bassaro, In JfosArfg, x. 10S* ; Ma&khal % II. 163 ; Rtx>. 
africaim, xtl. 2S1. 
^ Madkhahil 16ft f. s/fc. 108. 

• Balawi, Kii&b Alif-ba, Oalto, a.h. 1287, 1. 208. 

• Rtv. africaint, xli. 2S4, at top. 

• We find also the term &.u4haqa (Ma&khal, II. 170, line 16). 
Ignouclc Hurgronje, Mekka, Hague, 18BB, ii. H6 ; Marcals, 

Lt DxaltcU orooe jjotK d TUmcm, Paris, 1902. p. 246. 

m aUghtta, Til. 60, line fl ; tr. 284, line 9 ; v. 553, Una 1. 

» Yiqut, ed. Margoliouth, L 60, line 7 from foot. 
» Mothriq, ix, 1074. " Yaqut, 1, 223. 

U£dmtf,p.678,linell. 
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too drasHo use of the ferule. On one occasion he chastised 
Prince Amin so severely as to make his arm black and blue. Ths 
prince complained to his father, and showed him the maimed 
arm. The Khalif Invited the stern pedagogue to dinner; and 
when the latter, In no little apprehension, specified the offence 
for which the prince had been so sharply dealt with, the father 
reassured him with the words : * You are at liberty even to kill 
him : it were better that he die than remain a fool.' ' 
A further form of punishment waB ' keeping 
in' ; hut, in the one instance of this known to us, 
it is the father, not the teacher, who administer 
the correction. 11 

It was to be expected that, in order to protect 
the children against the undue severity of irascible 
masters, Muslim jurisprudence would endeavour to 
regulate the penalties applied, both as to their 
form and as to their degree. It sanctioned corporal 
punishment, especially for religious offences,' but 
only in the case of children over ten years of age ; 
while, as to the amount of punishment, the extreme 
limit was variously laid down as between three 4 
and ten 'light Btrokea. 1 Nor must the teacher 
resort to any instrument used dv the judge in 
administering logal penalties ((uiad). The mad- 
khal speakB severely of con temporary teachers who 
chastise with 'dry almond rods, bushy palm- 
branches, Nubian switches, and even the instrument 
called the falaqa* 9 (' stocks'), and used for the 
bastinado. The supervision of the teacher in this, 
as in other matters, was assigned to the chief of 
police. In the directions drawn np for this officer 
he is inBtruoted to be observant of the way in 
which children are treated at school, and to pro- 
tect them from maltreatment by hot-tempered 
teachers. 8 

6. Education of girls. — It must be borne in mind 
that the maxima relating to the training and 
instruction of the young apply only to boys (fabi). 
The education of girls did not fall under these 
rules except in one single particular, viz. that, as 
set forth in the police directions recorded by Ibn 
Bassam, the female teachers of girla (mWaUimat 
al-bandt) are to be more strictly looked after in 
regard to the poetical pieces which they Bet before 
their pupils. 7 While it was deemed necessary to 
instruct girls in moral and religious things, there 
was no desire to lead them through the portals of 
intellectual development. Woman's proper sphere 
centres in the spindle, 6 and this requires no training 
in letters. Even the philosophic thinker and poet 
Abu-l-'Ala al-Ma'arrl (t A.H. 449=A.D. 1057) en- 
dorses this maxim, 8 which became a i veritable 
household woTd in the ancient Muslim world. 
The following utterance of the Prophet regarding 
femaleB — said to rest on the authority of 'A'isha — 
is frequently quoted : ' Do not let them frequent 
the roofs ; do not teach them the art of writing ; 
teach them spinning and the surat al-nur. tu But 
it were Burely preposterous to regard this sura 

l Muktyar&t al-udaba, I. 80. 

3 Agh&nif iz. 111. line ft from foot. 

' In the Instructions regarding the training of children it le 
usually stated that ' they shall receive corporal punlshmont for 
neglecting prayer from the age of thirteen ' (e.g. Ohae&li, as 
above); In other versions (e.g. Mizdn at-Ctiddl, li. 861) the 
terminus a quo Is given as ten years. 

* The maximum of three was deduced from the hadilh by 
certain Mallklte theologians ; see Qastallftni, x. 40, line 12 (on 
Bukhari. Sfu^drabun.no. 29). 

> Madkhal, II. 106. Regarding the Inntrumnnls of punlnhmrnl 
employed hi Orlotifal solioolH, of. Uta liiUtrfBtliig nolri, with 
Illustrations (Including Urn /a&ifM). hi the llr.v. rtn iwmttsmiuul- 
man, xlll. (1010] 420-428, and zfv. (lOHJ ill, from wliloh welmrn 
that In one Muslim country or another the various poualtles 
mentioned by 'Abdari were all In actual use. 

« Ibn Khaldfln, in Mathriq, x. 908 ; cf. to. 966 ; Ibn Bassam, 
ib. 10S4. 

7 Mtahriq, x. 108S. 

8 Mubarrad, Kdmil, 160. An almost verbally identical saying 
of the Babbit occurs in the Bab. Talmud, Y&md t fol. 660, on 
which cf. B. Krausa, Talmud. Arekaol. 1. (Leipzig, 1910) C5B, 
note 260. 

■ Kroner, CulturgetcMchte, 11. 133. 

10 Mizdn abi'ttdai, 11. 33fi. This fyadith is reproduced in the 
Mustadrak of ^&kim at an authentic saying ot the Prophet. 
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(xxiv.J as suitable for the training of young girls, 
containing as it does the revelations which refer to 
women of known or suspected immoral life. The 
most emphatic warnings of all are uttered against 
teaching women to write. Ibn Miskawaih (f A,H. 
421 = A. r>, 1030), in spite of all his schooling in philo- 
sophy, finds nothing strange in this prohibition. In 
his Jdwiddn Khirad he adopts a pronouncement of 
'Omar I. which, in counselling the stringent control 
of women, lays an interdict upon their being taught 
to write. 1 

It it told of Luqmin the sage that, when on one occasion he 
passed a school, and noticed that a girl wae beinjr taugbt, he 
asked, 'For whom is this sword being polished ?' implying, of 
course, that the girl would be her future husband's ruin. 3 It Is 
not surprising to And this view reflected In thB police instruc- 
tions handed down by Ibn Basaam : ' He [the teacher] must not 
instruct any woman or female slavo in the art of writing, for 
thereby would accrue to them only an increase o( depravity/ 
It is a current saying that ' a woman who is taught to write is 
like e- serpeDt which is given poison to drink.' 3 
Girls must be kept from the Btudy of poetical 
literature ; here there is no concession whatever, 
such as is made in the literary education of boys. 4 

These views, however, belong rather to the 
Bphere of ethnology than to that of religion, and 
it would be absurd to regard them as expressing 
principles inseparable from the fundamental teach- 
ings of Islam. The history of Muslim civilization, 
even in periods which show no deviation from the 
line of strict orthodoxy, would supply many a 
refutation of such a theory. "When we bear in 
mind how raanv women had a share in the trans- 
mission of hadith woTks, 5 we see the untenability 
of the view that in religious circles the art of 
writing was withheld from women on principle, 
The daughter of Malik b. Anas was able to correct 
the errors of those who recited and transmitted 
her father^ Mttwatfa.* That the rule against 
teaching women to write was of universal validity 
is disproved by the very name of a learned lady 
of Damascus, viz. Sitt al-kataba ('mistress of the 
writers') bint abi-l-farh, who supplied Jiisuf b. 
'Abdal-mu'min of Nabulus with traditions. 7 The 
learned woman is found even among remote tribes 
in the heart of the Southern Sahara, where women 
ore apparently not prohibited from cultivating 
Muslim learning. 8 

'The nomads of this region of the Sahara possess hooks, pre* 
ciscly u do the settlers; nor do they abandon them even in 
their wanderings ; their migratory habits do not prevent their 
devoting themselves to intellectual activities, or allowing their 
children, even girls, to share in such studies. ' * 

Above all, however, it is the position of women 
in the learned life of Andalusian Islam, as por- 
traved by such writers as al-Marrakushi, 10 and 
verified by the facts of literary history, that 
bIiowb to what a small extent the prohibitory 
maxims were applied in actual religious practice. 

1 MS in Leyden Univ. Library, no, 640, p. 202. 

z Ibn Mae'ud, iri Ibn ^ajar al-Haitami, Fat&un ftadithiyya, 
Cairo, 1307, p. S3, among other warnings against educating 
girls. 

s Mashriq, x. 1085. Of. Muhammad ben Cheneb, Proverbei 
arabes de tAVgtrie el du Maghreb, ii. (Paris, 1006) 246f„ 
no. 1685. 

* Jahi?, Baydn, 1. 21*. line 1 ; Ibn Baasam, foe. rid. 

» The Instances given in the present writer's Muh. SCudbn, 
11. 405-407, might be largely added to. We take occasion to 
refer only to the many women mentioned by Taj al-din al-Subkl 
(tA.n. 771=a.». 13705 among the sources of his knowledge of 
tradition; see, e.g., fabaqdt al-ShaJi'iyya, L 40, lines 16, 17; 
61. 10 ; 69. 7 ; 72. 16 ; 74. 12 ; 76. 6 ; 80, 8 from loot ; 82. 8 ; 107. 7 
from foot, etc. The number of women referred to as sources of 
tradition by aI.Suvu(i (tA.H. 911=4.n. 1505) in the list of hia 
Irnddt (in appendix to hie Bughyat aUwiat, pp. 440-461) is 
•urpriainfcly large. 

8 Madkhal, i. 179. 

l Ibn Rajab, Tabaq&t aLHan&bila (MS In Leipzig Univ. 
Library, Vollers, no. 708), lol. 149a. 

8 For a notable example from the 17th cent, eee Rev. du 



numefe mueulman, xiv. [1011] 7, 

■ Ismail Hamet, ' La Civilisation arabe en Afrique Oentrale ' 
(ib. 11). The author contrasts the ignorancB prevalent among 
women in the Northern Sahara with the culture whioh u 
w ' d *)y diffused aniong those of the Southern tribes iib. 22). 

io flue, of the Almohadtt^ ed. Dozy, Leyden, 1881, p. 27Q. 
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Besides the women who attained eminence in 
various branches of science and literature, and 
especially in poetry, we find several who were 
active in civic service, as, e.g, t 'Muzna (secretary 
to the Emir al-Nnsir li-din-AUah [tA.H. 358 = 
A.D. 969]), the learned, gifted with a beautiful 
handwriting/ l Such examples show at least that 
the prohibitive sayings referred to were a dead 
letter in practical life; and they also prove that 
the education of women actually attained a very 
high standard, and went far beyond the prescribed 
limit of the surat ahnur* Hence the endeavours 
made within recent times in various parts of the 
Muslim world to raise female education to the 
level of 'Western civilization may be justified by an 
appeal to the past history of orthodox Islam, 

7. Education in ethical and political writings. — 
The problem of elementary education has not been 
ignored in the literature of ethics and politics. 
Ihe somewhat mechanical precepts of the older 
theological writings have been furnished with a 
deeper foundation in ethics and philosophy, and 
enriched witli the ideas of a more worthy con- 
ception of life. Ab in ethics and philosophy 
generally, so also in education, we must recognize 
the powerful effects of that Hellenistic influence 
which we have already noted in some matters of 
detail. Reference was made above to an educa- 
tional excursus whioh Avicenna (f A.H. 428= 
A.D. 1037) incorporated in his tractate on govern- 
ment (risdlat al-siyasa).* But Avicenna dealt 
with little more than the formal elements of the 
question, and it was really al-Ghaz&lI (tA.H. 505= 
A.D. 1111) who first brought the problem of 
education into organic relation with a profound 
ethical system. Starting from the Hellenistio 
idea of the infant mind as a tabula rasa susceptive 
of objective impressions, 3 he urges upon parents 
and teachers their solemn responsibility for the 
principles which they may stamp permanently 
upon the youngsoul. ( The child is given them as 
a trust, and it is their part to guard it well and 
faithfully. They must not only fill the young 
mind with knowledge, but— and Ghazall lays 
special emphasis upon this— must seek to stimulate 
the child's moral consciousness, and train him to 
the proprieties of social life. 4 

It is somewhat remarkable that in the discussion 
of problems in the theory and practice of educa- 
tion the literature of Western Islam (the Maghrib) 
takes the lead. In the East, it is true, Ghaz&H's 
vigorous dissertation makes up for the more 
abundant products of the West, and has, more- 
over, had a great influence upon the latter. As 
early as the 4th cent. A.H., however, we find a 
reference to a work called Kitab al-tafdila fl 
ta'dib al-mutaallimin {* On the Education of 
Pupils '), by 'AU b. Muhammad b. Khalaf al-Q&bial 
(tA.H. 403=A.D. 1012), of Gabes in Southern 
Tunis, 5 who enjoyed a high repute as one of the 
Malikite traditional school. The present writer 
has, however, sought in vain for any further 
mention of this presumably pedagogical work of 
al-Qabisi. In regard to the legal provisions bear- 
ing upon education, again, the great authority 

l AUBabbi, ed. Codera, no. 1690 (Bibl. Arab. Eisp. vol. Hi.). 

■ Published In the Arab magazine Mashriq, \x. 

J Of. the Arabic proverb Al-ta'allum ^-Z-fijAar kalnaqih 
fi-l-hajar (■ Learning in youth is like engraving upon stone '). 
Jahi?, Bayan % 1. 102, line 10 from foot. " 

* Thle moBt Important treatise by Ghnz&Ii has been translated 
into English and appreciatively criticized by D. B. Macdonald, 
' The Moral Education of the Young among the Muslims/ in 
ME xv. [1905] 280-304 ; cf. also al-GhazalC Lettre cur {Vrfu- 
cation dec en/ants, tr. by Muhammad ben Cheneb, in Rev. 
africaine, xlv. [1901] 241 f. 

« Balawi (likewise a native of the Maghrib), KitAb Altf-bd, 

i. 78, line 6. 

6 Ibn Khoilikan, ed. Wiistenfeld, GSttingen, 3835-40, no. 457 
(tr. de Slane, London, 1843-71, ii. 203); Abu Bakr ibn Khali 
{BibL Arab. Bisp. ix. x.), p. 290. 
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is Alm-1-Walid ibn Rushd the elder (t A.H. 520 = 
A.D. 1120), qfuW of Cordova, and grandfather of 
the famous philosopher of tiie same name (i.e. 
Avcrroe's). Abu llakr ihn al-'Arabl (tA.H. 543 = 
A.D. 1148), cjfidi of^ Seville, who expounded his 
educational ideas in a work entitled Martlql 
al-zulfd ('Stages of approach,' i.e. to God), is also 
frequently indebted — oven in hie language — to 
Ghazall'a treatise. The JMaraqi is apparently lost, 
but numerous excerpts arc quoted in a work by 
another Maghrib writer, the Madkhal al-shar' 
al-slmrlf ('Introduction to the Sublime Law 1 of 
Muhammad ibn aMjUjj al-'Abrtari (f A. 11. 737 = 
A.D. 1330-7). This work, which has in view the 
reform of Muslim life on the basis of the ancient 
Sunna, devotes a number of sections to the subject 
of education and training, and has on this account 
been used as one of the sources of the present 
article. It is worthy of remark that in the scheme 
of education Bet forth in 'Abdarl'e quotations from 
the Maraqi of Ibn al-'Arabl, the latter lays great 
stress upon hardening the body ; the young should 
Bleep in hard beds, and be trainee! in physical 
exercise ; they should be urged to bodily activity, 
and inured to pain by corpora! punishment. He 
also pleads strongly for games and hours of 
recreation. 

If a child 1b kept from play, and foroed to work at his tasks 
>bont intermission, his spirit will be depressed ; his power of 
►tight ami his freshness of mind will db destroyed ; he will 
become eiuk of Btudy, and his life will be overclouded, so that 
he will try alt possible shifts to ovade his lessons, r i 

Ghazali likewise had spoken emphatically on 
the evils of overpressure. Next in order after 
'Abdari comes another Maghrib authority, Ibn 
Khaldun (tA.H. 808 = A.D. 1405), renowned as a 
writer on the philosophy of history, who devoted 
great attention to educational problems, and 
especially to the spirit of primary education, its 



without 

thought 



educational ideas will be found in D. B. Mac- 
donald's Aspects of Islam.* A work treating of 
married life {muqnV al-muhtaj f% dddb al-ziwaj) 
by the Maghrib writer Abu-1-Abbas b. Ardun 
al-Zajli (fA.H. 992=A.D. 1634) contains a long 
chapter on the education of children; this was 
published recently by Paul Paquignon.* Reference 
may also be made to a compendium of the maxims 
relating to education, the work of a Maghrib 
author whose name is not given ; it is based largely 
on the treatise of 'Abdari, and has been published 
in the original, together with a French trans- 
lation, by the Algerian professor, Muhammad ben 
Cheneb/ 

A word may be added, for fullnoae' sake, refjardinff the edu- 
cational 'guide' of Durban al-din al-ZarnujI (c. a.w. 000= 
a.d. 1203), introduced into Hurope under the title of Enchiridion 
Stiidiovi.t This work, the author of whioh was a native of the 
East deals, not with primary education, but with tho Bfcndy of 
theology, and gives pious counsels for the successful prosecution 
thereof. From the educational standpoint the sixth chapter is 
worthy of attention, as it contains suggestions regarding the 
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instruction of the yonng proceeded mainly on the 
lines laid down in the older theological writings 
(nee above, § 3). The best descriptions of this tra- 
ditional stage are found in the works of E. Lane 1 
and Siiouck Hurgronje 2 (for Arabic countries), 
and H. Vambcry 3 (for Turkey proper).* But, 
while this primitive and patriarchal form of in- 
struction still holds ito place — even amid tho influ- 
ences of foreign culture with which it will have 
nothing to do — there has meanwhile arisen in 
various Muslim countries a system of education 
whioh comes more and more into harmony with 
modern requirements. The new movement was 
initiated by the Egyptian pasha Muhammad' Ali, 
the founder of modern Egypt, whose educational 
reforms, begun in 1811, were at first, it is true, 
of a somewhat circumscribed character. A further 
advance was made in 1824 by the erection of train- 
ing schools in various departments, and the move- 
ment was partially organized and consolidated in 
1836. 5 On this basis all branches of education 
have made rapid progress in Egypt. In Turkey, 
the reform of primary education was inaugurated 
in 1846, under Sultan 'Abdulmajld, by the institu- 
tion of the ho -called Rushdiyya schools, while in 18G8 
his successor, 'Abdul 'Aziz, established a lyceum 
in Gatata-Serai." But, in spite of ceaseless elforts 
to raise the standard and widen the scope of edu- 
cation throughout Turkey, the results still fall far 
short of a general diffusion of knowledge, and in 
many parts of the Ottoman Empire there haB been 
no advance whatever upon the crude institutions 
of primitive times. It should be added, however, 
that in Turkey and elsewhere the more liberal- 
minded Muhammadans, in default of adequate 
institutions of their own, send their children of 
either sex to non-Muslim schools established by 
European and American agencies. 

It will be readily understood that, in countries 
under European rule having a Muslim population, 
the various Governments have greatly promoted 
the cause of education by the establishment of 



distinctively Muslim schools, as, e.g, t in India, 7 
and, since the English occupation, also in Egypt. 
In the Muslim colonies of France and Holland 



on that day that God created light.? 

8. Modern movements towards reform,— So 
long as the social life of Islam remained im- 
pervious to Western influence, and even to-day 
in circles that are still unallectetl by it, the 

1 In Madkhal. ill. 312 tr. 

» J'roWgomenea, ed. Qnatremfere, rarie, 18S8. lit. 248; tr. de 
Slane, Pnris, 1802-08, 111. 271 f. 

• New York, 1911, pp. 309-310. 

* Betme du monde musulman, xv. [1911] 118-123. 

8 'Notions de pidagogie muBnlmane,' Rev. africaine t xli, 
[1897] 269-286. 

« ed.Caapwi, Leipzig 1838, 
^ T £*'£?* al-muta'allim (ttrio al-ta , aUum l with a commentary 
by Shaikh ibn lerna'il 'Ali (dediRated to Sultan Murad in. [1674- 
1695J), Malinanivya Printing Office, Cairo, a.u. 1811, p. 31. 



likewise, 8 the respective administrations have de- 
voted great efforts to the task of bringing the 
native educational methods nearer to the standards 
of modern culture. It is a remarkable fact that 
the Muhammadan subjects of tho UuBnian empire 
(Tatars) are spontaneously and independently mak- 
ing strenuous and successful efforts to develop a 
modern system of education, 1 * and, under the leader- 
ship of enlightened co-religionists, are able, in all 
social and intellectual concerns, to combine an 
unawerving loyalty to their faith with an earnest 
striving after progress on modern lines. The ad- 
vance thus being made in various branches of 
education embraces also the instruction of girls, 
which is coming to be recognized more and more 

l Sfannera and Customsof the Modern Egyptians*, I. (Londoni 
1871) ch. ii. C Early Education '), p. 73 fl. 

a JtfefcJfco, 11. 143 Q. For East India, cf . the same -writer's De 
Aimers, Leyden, 1894, ii. Iff. 

4 Sittenbilder aus dem Morg^nlanda, Berlin, 1876, p. 120 fl. 

4 Of. also Voyages du Chevalier Chardin en Perse, ed. Langles, 
Paris, 1811, iv. 224 ff. 

6 Of. Dor, V Instruction publique en Egypte,, Paris, 1872; 
Takoub Artin Pasha, L'lnstruetion publique en Egpplr., PariB, 
1809. The latest statistical Information regarding Muslim and 
Coptic education in Eyypfc is given in n little work entitled 
AUa'limfi Misr, Cairo, a.w. 182D, by Shaikh 'Ali JuhhI. 

8 The main particulars nre givon by Civrra de Vaux, La 
Doctrine de V Islam, Paris, 1009, p. 210 ff. 

7 On the present state of Muslim education In India, eee lievxie 
du monde mumlman, xv, [1911] 118-123. 

8 J. Q. Hockman, 'L'Eneeignement aux Indes Orientates 
Necrlandaieee,' in Bibliothtqw Coloniale Internationale (Insti- 
tut Colon. Intern., Brussels), Olh ser., vol. i. 

B8ee Molla Aniinoff, 'Lea Frogrto de rinsfcrucfcio/i publique 
chez lea Musulmana rueses,' in Rev. du monde musulman, ix. 
247-263, 2BS ; Bophia Bohrovrrikoff, ' Moslems in Auesia,' in Tht 
Moslem World, ed. Zwemer, 1. (1011) 16 fl. 
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aa a matter of vital moment for the Muhammadan 
world. The more important phases and incidents 
of the whole movement are chronicled in the Revue, 
du monde musulvian (Paris, Bince 1906), which 
deals with all Muslim countries, and haa now 
completed its sixteenth volume. 

Among specifically Muhammadan tendencies 
making for educational reform, we may mention 
the Babi movement, which arose in Persia in 1844 
(see art. Bab, BabIs, vol. ii. p. 299 ff.) 9 and which, 
as Baha'ism, has since then been constantly ex- 
tending its influence, from the outset the prin- 
ciples of this sect have embraced an endeavour to 
raise primary education to a higher level and 
to relieve it of its long legacy of prejudice — 
aims which have been most strenuously pursued 
by the Baha'i. Their more exalted conception of 
woman and of her function in family lire, and 
their abolition of the restraints placed upon the 
female eex by ancient convention, are naturally 
coupled with efforts to improve the education of 
girls. 

With the progress of primary education the 
development of the higher grades of instruction 
goes hand in hand. In many partB of the Muslim 
world, indeed, the latter has outstripped the 
former. A considerable number of colleges for 
the Btudy of special subjects— military, medical, 
legal, and technical — and designed primarily to 
meet economic and political requirements, have 
been established, and in some centres these are 
combined to form a kind of university {ddr al- 
funun). 1 A large institution, designed to perform 
the function of a university, was quite recently 
erected in Cairo 3 (President-Rector, Prince Ahmed 
Fu'&d Pasha, great grandson of Muhammad 'All). 



1 Am regards Turkey, cf. M. Hartn»nn, Unpolilitche. Brief* 
am der tfiirkei, Leipzig, 1010, p. 127 ff. 

« Rev. du monde musulman, xiii. [1911] 1-29. The courses 
riven In Cairo University by native and European scholars 
(Guidi, XJttmann, Nallino, etc.) In Arabic have now been 
published. 
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In Aligarh, India, the endeavour to form the 
academy founded there in 1875 into a university 
ib within sight of success — a movement which, 
with Agha Khan at its head, finds generous sup- 
port among adherents of Islam throughout India.' 
Teheran likewise has a college which does its work 
under the style of a ddr al-funun. By way of 
providing stepping- a tones towards Buch higher in- 
stitutions, effective progress is being made in 
Turkey and Egypt with the system of preparatory 
or i'dddi schools. 

These institutions are all conducted according 
to detailed instructions of the respective Govern- 
ments, and the instructions are printed and made 
public. Various reforms, especially in regard to 
the Bystem of examination and granting diplomas, 
have been recently effected by the Government in 
the great madrasa of the Azhar mosque in Cairo, 
in which the study of the various branches of 
theology is pursued on traditional lines ; as also 
in the schools associated with that madrasa at 
Tanta (the Afcmediyya mosque), Damietta, and 
Alexandria. 4 The need for reform in higher theo- 
logical education has asserted itself also in more 
sequestered localities, 5 Among other agencies 
aiming at the diffusion of culture among Muham- 
madanB, mention may be made of the Khalduniyya 
institution at Tunis, 6 which takes its name from 
the Ibn Khaldun referred to above. All these 
manifold activities are but so many endeavours 
to arouse, strengthen, and apply in practice, among 
the Muhammadan peoples, the conviction that their 
religion does not prohibit them from rising to the 
demands of a progressive civilization, or pursuing 
the intellectual life. 

Litbiuturb,— This has been given fully in the footnotes. 

a lb. xlil. 670-673 ; u to the objects of the university, cf. ift. 
Xiv. [1B11] lOOff. 

• P. Armlnjon, VEnetignement, la doctrine, ct lavie dans let 
univertiU* mmulma.net d'Egypte, Paris, 1907. 

• As, e.g. t in Bukhara; cf. Rev. du monde musulman, xiv. 
[1911] 143. 

• The official organ of this establishment ia Almadrasa, 
edited by 'Abdalraszaq nl-Nitaei; it contains reports of the 
courses in the various subjects taught in the Institution. 
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[89] The various observations which I propose to make here take as their point 
of departure a simple enough assertion, this being that for the Muslim 
historian the caliph only exists in practical terms from the moment that he is 
seen as the guide of the State, as the imam reorienting history. It is true that 
then - however insignificant his reign may be - he becomes the fulcrum 
around which all events gravitate. But for the purposes of knowing more 
about the infancy and education of the heir to the throne - an essential tool for 
the appreciation of the true worth of his future style of government - the 
written materials at our disposal are sporadic and not particularly fruitful, and 
furthermore are supplied to us only in cases of direct overlapping with the 
reign of the predecessor (since it is only under this heading that the chronicler 
judges them worthy of transmission to posterity). It may be recalled briefly 
that education is a phenomenon with diverse aspects - anthropological, 
ethical, genetic, sociological, etc. - not confined, in different languages, to a 
single exclusive notion. In German the concepts of Erziehung and Bildung 
are treated separately; in Russian there is an even more rigorous distinction 
between vospitaniye and obrazovaniye; similarly, in French, there is a 
distinction between education and culture, formation, while the English 
language encompasses both notions with the term "education". [90] In the 
survey which follows, "education" is taken to mean everything which models 
the character of the child-pupil, everything that conveys to him, by way of 
apprenticeship, theoretical discernment and practical knowledge. 

At first sight, the task seems easy. Arabic and Persian literatures are quite 
rich in writings which, so it seems, inform us directly about princely education: 
writings dealing with the princely style of life, either imitating the model of a 
particular sovereign or seeking to define the essence of the sovereign's role in 
general terms, and works of the "Manual of princely education" genre, known 
in German as Filrstenspiegel Other literatures supply famous examples, 
from the Cyropaedia of Xenophon, via Machiavelli's Prince and Fenelon's 
Telemaque to the Anti-Machiavelli of Frederic the Great. Islam supplies them 
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to us fairly frequently in the form of memoranda personally addressed to one 
or another prince, such as that for example dedicated by al-Jahiz to the caliph 
al-Mu c tasim and intitled: "An appeal to teach children matters of knowledge 
and the categories of education". 1 We also have at our disposal a number 
of "logia" and testaments of an ethical and didactic character, whereby 
sovereigns, on their death-beds, sought to exercise a pedagogic influence over 
their sons. 2 But the fact is: the only elements which can be extracted without 
too much difficulty from all these literary genres are educational maxims, 
norms intended to idealise, to create types, and not necessarily the pedagogic 
measures effectively put into practice. We have here the discrepancy between 
the Renaissance prince as conceived by Castiglione in his Cortegiano, and the 
figure presented to us by Jacob Burckhardt in his concrete historical reality. 

The questions thus arise: 1) What was, in the classical Islamic era, the 
cultural patrimony of the upper classes, specifically of the sons of caliphs? 
2) Who were the educators of princes? 3) How was this cultural property 
conveyed to the princes? What were the particular features of Abbasid 
princely education? 

[91] The cultural patrimony is divided into Him and adab 3 - or more 
precisely in the plural, 'ulum and adab - a duality which recurs throughout 
Islamic spiritual history and which corresponds approximately to the 
distinction which we make between "knowledge" and "culture, conditioning". 
Similar dualities occur almost everywhere: danish and farhang in Persian, 
eruditio and humanitas (or urbanitas), episteme [G] and paideia [G], etc. The 
ideal, in Islam as elsewhere, was to be versed in both domains: "*Ilm without 
adab, is like fire without wood, and adab without Him is like spirit without body, 
al-Anbarl tells us, 4 or indeed: " c Rm and adab are two treasures which are never 
exhausted, two flames which are never extinguished, two garments which are 
never discarded; who possesses them possesses reason; he knows his true 
position when facing the beyond and his life transcends the existence of 
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1 Al-Husri, Jam' al-jawahir, ed. al-Bijawi, Cairo 1372/1953, p. 142 and f. 

2 This institution dates back to the earliest times in Oriental antiquity: see for example 
the instructions of Jacob (Genesis 48 and 49); cf. also 2 Samuel 17, 23; 2 Kings 20, 1 (=Isaiah 
38, 1) where the Hebrew siwwa corresponds to the Arabic wassa - Concerning the subject 
in general, cf. the overall view, succinct but comprising the essential, of H. Busse, 
Filrstenspiegel und Fiirstenethik im Islam, in Bustan, 9, Vienna 1968, pp. 12-19. 

3 It is very difficult to determine the content and the evolution of these two terms, as 
Arabic literature uses them in a highly inconsistent fashion. Even a systematic study, citing 
as many examples as possible, would be a futile exercise. The two articles adab (F. Gabrieli) 
and Him (ed.) in EI 1 constitute useful introductions. Cf. also G.E. von Grunebaum, Der Islam 
im MiUelalter, Zurich 1963, pp. 300-304, pp. 319-328, and footnotes to p. 547 and p. 558. 

4 Sam'ani, Adab al-imla' wa-l-istimla% ed. M. Weisweiler, Leiden 1955, p. 2. 
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slaves," according to al-Husri, 5 etc.; it is said of the grammarian Abu 'Ubayd 
that he "possesses the broadest Him and the most profound knowledge of 
adab" 6 - to quote only a few appropriate examples to show the extent to which 
these two notions were inseparable in the classical period. There is sometimes 
a third which is postulated - or affirmed - as an attribute of members of 
the reigning dynasty: nobility (sharaf, hasab): this should not however be 
taken to mean hereditary nobility, which comes automatically, but nobility of 
character, acquired through education of the self. This is illustrated by the 
funereal eulogy dedicated to Ibn al-Mu c tazz, that most cultivated of princes 
who died a violent death: "How sublime he was in 'Urn, adab and hasab", i.e. in 
knowledge, education and nobility of spirit." 7 

c IZm, the first of these two concepts, could be defined approximately as 
follows: it comprises, at the start of the Abbasid era, the study and exegesis 
of the Qur>an, canonical law, Tradition, i.e. the religious sciences which the 
Arabs had always claimed as their own domain. [92] There is a whole series of 
traditions according to which the Muslim is urged - or even obliged - to 
acquire this c ilm 8 and to put it into practice: "Knowing and acting should not 
be separated" 9 and "Knowledge without action is a tree without fruits". 10 Thus 
we have for Him the four above-mentioned, specifically Arab disciplines. This 
is normally regarded as sufficient, and although an erudite writer of the 
fourth/tenth century, al-Khwarizmi, lists a total of fifteen categories of Him, the 
fact remains nevertheless that as early as this period, the majority of them 
were attributed to the adab. Six autochthonous, meaning Arab, sciences are 
listed (canonical law, theology grammar, administrative science, poetic art, 
history and nine foreign sciences: philosophy, logic, medicine, arithmetic^ 
geometry, astronomy, music, mechanics and alchemy. 11 

This brings us therefore to the adab, which are not easily encompassed, 
and which have undergone many changes in the course of time. The vizier 
al-Hasan b. Sahl is credited with this revealing definition, which may well 
have been valid for all of the early Abbasid era: "The adab are ten in number: 



5 Zahr al-adab, ed. ZakI Mubarak, Cairo 1952, ii, p. 189. 

6 Abu 'Ubayd al-Qasim b. Sallam, apud Ibn al-Anbari, Nuzhat al-alibba% ed. al-Samarra'I 
Baghdad 1959, p. 96. 

7 Al-Khatlb, Ta'rikh Baghdad, x, p. 101; al-Husri, Zahr al-adab, ii, p. 201: Ibn Khallikan 
Wafayat, ed. M.M. <Abd al-Hamld, ii. p. 264; Ibn al-lmad, Shadarat al-dhahab, ii, p.223. 

8 A large number of significant traditions may be found apud Wensinck, A Handbook of 
Early Muhammadan Tradition, Leiden I960, under "Knowledge". Al-Husri, Zahr, ii, p. 260, 
nominates "aspiration to knowledge" as one of the nine cardinal virtues" of the believer. 

9 HujwirI, Kashfal-mahjub, tr. R.A. Nicholson, Leiden and London 1911 p 11 

10 Al-Husri, Zahr, ii, p. 77. 

11 Al-Khwarizmi, Mafdtih al-Hdum, ed. van Vloten, Leiden 1895, p. 5 f. 
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three of them are shahrajaniyya, three anoshirvdniyya (we shall return to 
these expressions), three of them are Arab and there is one which dominates 
them all. The shahrajaniyya are: playing the lute, chess and polo; the 
anoshirvdniyya are: medicine, geometry and horsemanship; the Arab ones 
are: poetry, genealogy and the history of tribal conflicts. But the one which 
outranks all the others consists of the short stories and the conversations in 
which people display their aptitude on the occasion of social gatherings." 12 
The two foreign designations refer to Shahrajan and to Anoshirvan, two kings 
of Persia, one legendary and the other historical. They show that as early 
as this period, a far from negligible portion of the cultural patrimony was 
correctly recognised as being of Persian origin. Very characteristic, in this 
context, is the final part of the definition according to which one of the adab 
was prevalent, that of the short stories and conversations which garnished 
social life. In other words, preference was given, not to serious discussions, 
but to somewhat casual conversations. [93] This was to replace studium with 
elegantia - a process which was not without consequences for the evolution of 
Arabic literature and for which, furthermore, parallels are to be found in other 
cultural domains. Countless contemporary aphorisms show us to what an 
extent at this time the prestige of adab was enhanced to the detriment of c ilm. 
"Adah is the life of the heart and there is no greater misfortune than to be 
uncultured," said al-Bayhaql around the year 300/early tenth century. 13 Or, in 
the truly Arab style: "Adab is something masculine; virile natures love it, the 
effeminate abhor it." 14 And finally this exuberant anecdote of al-Ma'mun and 
of his vizier contemplating from a height the verdant oasis of Damascus. The 
vizier asks him: "Prince of the Believers, have you ever seen anything more 
beautiful in the empire of the Arabs?" "Certainly, by God," the caliph replies, 
"a book of adab which clarifies the understanding, inspires the heart and 
rejoices the soul. What could be a thing more beautiful than that?" 15 etc. 
Critics speaking out against adab are few and far between; they include for 
example al-Jahiz who claims that adab, when taken to excess, deflects from the 
obedience owed to God and leads to sin. 16 

Next to be tackled is the question of the princely educators. Their names 
and the disciplines which they chose enable us to deduce the tenor of the 
education dispensed and to see to what extent it covers the categories of 
"Urn and of adab mentioned above. We may take as examples the educators 
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12 Al-HusrI, Zahr, i, p.140. 

13 Kitdb al-Mahasin wa-l-masawi, ed. F. Schwally, Giessen 1902, p. 428. 

14 Ibid., p. 1. 

15 Ibid.,p.2. 

16 Ibid., p. 452, 
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17 Al-Tabari, Annates, iii, p. 441 

BaXi Q S b 2 a 5f tdb aUMa ' &rif ' ^ <Uk * Sha ' Ca *° ™°> P. «* al-Kha t Ib, Ta'rikH 
™ Ibn Qutayba, ibid.; Ta'rikh Baghdad, ix, p. 149. 
2i £ 1 - Mas(adI > MnT ^ aUdhahab (Fields of Gold), vi, p 251 
^ Ibn al-Nadlm, Fihrist, ed. Fliigel, p. 68. 

2^ l f Uy ^ T ^ kh aW »«W*, ed. M.M. <Abd al-Hamid, Cairo 1371/1952 p 272 
Aghani (Bulaq), xii, p. 85 (= Cairo 1950 xiii r> ?«7V .1 at - „., ' P \ 

61 f a F ™„ n„ u ~ ' ' P ' 287;i; al -Nuwayn, Nihdyat al-arab, iv, p 

tu 1, UE. von Grunebaum, in Orientalia, 17 (1948) p 171 f . ' ' P * 
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verses, the renown of the poet declined to such a point that his application was 
denied, whereupon he embarked on a tireless campaign of vilification against 
his more fortunate competitor, finally accusing him in some of his verses of 
immorality, thus arousing the suspicions of the caliph who ultimately expelled 
the grammarian from the palace. 24 Al-Hadi, son of al-Mahdi and later his 
successor, was an individual of somewhat lax moral standards. The caliph 
knew [95] that he was under the influence of Ibrahim al-Mawsili, cantor at 
the court of Baghdad and a notorious toper. He forbade him with the utmost 
severity to continue organising drinking sessions under the guise of musical 
education. Having failed to comply, the cantor was subjected to 360 strokes 
of the birch and made to swear never again to approach the prince. 25 It 
would be superfluous to continue here the list of princely mentors. For 
the 'Abbasid period, an impressive number could be cited, including such 
distinguished-sounding names as those of al-Kisa'I, al-Farra', al-Jahiz, Ibn 
al-Sikkit, al-Baladhuri, etc. 

It was thus to scholars of all types, especially to philologists and 
traditionists but also to poets and musicians that the caliphs entrusted their 
sons. In the court the teachers did not have the status and rank of 
functionaries; the caliphs appointed masters on recommendation or through 
a process of candidature and personally supervised, to the best of their ability, 
the education of their sons. An appointment was regarded as honorific and 
lucrative, and it was usually accepted. Nevertheless, it sometimes happened 
that an official was designated. Or indeed the caliph, wanting to attract a 
scholar to his court, might offer him a choice of assignments, one of which 
would be the education of the prince. It was thus that al-Mahdi told a qadi: 
"You may either practise as a judge, or you may teach my sons tradition, or 
indeed you may dine at my table." On reflection, the qadi opted for the last of 
these offers as being the easiest of the three. 26 Educators were discharged 
on completion of their assignment, or on the grounds of incapacity, or moral 
turpitude, or because they nourished hostile (i.e. Alid) attitudes towards the 
state, or as a result of libellous attacks. Only al-Jahiz, appointed educator of 
his son by al-Mutawakkil, was apparently dismissed - not without lavish 
compensation - on account of his repulsive ugliness. 27 
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2A Aghani (Bulaq), xiii, p. 78; O. Rescher, Abriss der arabischen Literaturgeschichte, i, 
Stuttgart 1925, p. 285. It also sometimes happened that rivals quarrelled over the privilege 
of princely education, cf. al-Suli, Akhbar al-Radi billah wa-l-Muttaqi billah, tr. M. Canard, i, 
Algiers 1946, p. 55, note 7. 

25 Aghani (Bulaq), v, p. 5 ( = Cairo 1932, v, p. 160); Rescher, Abriss ii, Stuttgart 1933, p. 70. 

26 Al-Mas'udi, Murvo, vi, p. 226; al-Suyuti, Ta'rikh al-khulafa% p. 275. 

27 Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat, iii, p. 141. 
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In general the caliphs allowed the princely educators a right of unlimited 
pumshment. "To educate" (in Arabic addaba, meaning to inculcate adab) often 
becomes a synonym of "to chastise" (daraba). Even the general supervisory 
staff could avail themselves of this right. A young Abbasid, invited by 
al-Mansur to dine, declined this offer on the grounds that he had already 
eaten. Hearing this, the caliph's doorkeeper seized the prince and thrashed 
him soundly [96] like a child. His father complained indignantly to the 
cabph who summoned the retainer before him and received the following 
explanation: "You invited him to dine in your company and he replied that he 
had already eaten. But you invited him to give him honour and distinction, not 
so that he could satisfy his hunger. Thus I have corrected him (literally: I have 
inculcated adab in him), because his father has not done so." As the act 
of declining an invitation from the prince of the believers was a serious 
impropriety, the caliph could not fault his doorman and the father was 
ejected. 28 It was al-Mahdi in particular, it seems, who considered correction 
the very last word in pedagogic matters. His son, the crown prince al-Hadi 
infringing a repeated prohibition, indulged in alcoholic excess and was 
subjected, together with his companions, to exemplary bastinado *> The 
educators themselves shared this point of view, and it should come as no 
surprise to us to know for example that the eminent al-Kisa'I, tutor to the 
princes al-Amin and al-Ma'mun, on one occasion during his youth was the 
recipient of a flurry of blows for having recited a false Quranic variant. 30 

Undoubtedly, it was not always because some pedagogic value was 
attached to them that these corrections were employed: in the event they were 
practised rather out of pure formality. Otherwise it would be hard to explain 
the fact, for example, that al-Mahdi, intent on sanctioning two contradictory 
actions of a poet, addressed him in these terms: "The choice is yours. If you 
wish, we shall correct you (literally, we shall inculcate you with adab), giving 
you painful blows for daring to do something which I forbade, and at the same 
time we shall offer you 30,000 dirhams as a reward for composing a hymn of 
praise in our honour; or indeed, if you prefer, we shall simply award you 
a pardon" (because punishment and reward cancel out). 31 Quite often these 
corrections were administered in an excessive manner, with blind frenzy. 
Al-Bayhaqi for example asserted that in general an educator who set out to 
give ten strokes of the birch would finally inflict a hundred or more- his 
self-control would tell him, assuredly, that ten were enough, but once started 



Al-Bayhaqi, al-Mahasin wa-l-masawi, p. 172 f. 

29 Al-Tabarl, Annates, iii, p. 583 f. 

30 Yaqut, Irshad al-arib, ed. Margoliouth, v, p. 187. 

31 Al-Husri, Zahr, ii, p. 38, 
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on the process, his blood would be up and his anger increasing along with the 
number of blows. 32 

[97] What is particularly striking about this right of punishment, and the 
aspect which has led us to devote some attention to it, is that it enabled 
educators, most often drawn from inferior social classes, to apply it to the most 
distinguished members of the ruling family, conscious of their kinship with the 
Prophet. It is impossible to deal here with a highly interesting sociological 
question, viz. the position occupied in Islam by the schoolmaster, the mu'addib 
or mu'allim. To my knowledge, this question has never been systematically 
addressed. It may be noted however that the teacher -just like the paidagogos 
[G] or the skholastikos [G] in Greek society - did not enjoy high prestige. This 
attitude, it seems, has its roots in part in the period of conquests: the Arabs, 
almost invariably unable to read and write, but becoming masters of a vast 
empire, found themselves obliged for practical reasons to acquire education 
from those whom they had subjugated, i.e. principally from Christians and 
Jews. They retaliated by despising them, and this contempt was applied to the 
whole of the teaching profession. The process also took on a political twist, at 
times: thus it was found that the best way of casting a slur on the reputation 
of al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf, a competent and incorruptible governor - and for this 
reason detested - was to remind him that he had formerly been a minor 
schoolmaster. 33 Aphorisms and jokes at the expense of schoolmasters are 
legion, as may be seen in the works, among others, of al-Jahlz, al-Bayan 
wa4-tabyin, and of al-Bayhaqi, al-Mahusin wa-l-masawi? A The mentors of 
princes, for their part, were not so discredited: the fact that in principle 
only the most capable were appointed to these posts was considered more 
important than the issue of whence they came. Their prestige and conditions 
improved, and their origins were forgotten. Their pupils, on coming of age, 
treated them with reverence. When Alexander was asked why he respected 
his tutor more than his father, he is supposed to have replied: "Because my 
father is the author of my ephemeral days, whereas my tutor has engendered 
my eternal life". 35 

We thus arrive at the manner in which the cultural patrimony was - in total 
or in part - transmitted to the Abbasid princes. The latter in fact seem hardly 
to have shown a particular congenital disposition [98] towards the higher 
humanities. Thanks to the researches of Henri Lammens on the history of the 



32 Al-BayhakI, Mahdsin, p. 9. 

33 J. Perier, Vie d'al-Hadjdjadj ibn Yousof, Paris 1904, p. 6 f., with references. 

34 Cf. also I. Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, i, p. 110; A. Mez, Die Renaissance der 
Islams, p. 177 £ 
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Umayyads, it is already known that this dynasty had been renowned, since 
the pre-Islamic era, for a particularly pronounced taste for culture, while 
the Hashimids (among whom the c Abbasids were included) were often 
reproached for their intellectual inferiority, real or supposed. We are told in 
any case that in the course of a plenary assembly of the Hashimids, al-Mansur 
complained bitterly of the vulgarity and intellectual ineptitude of his family, 
which had nevertheless been promoted to the Imamate. 36 It was this reason no 
doubt that he appointed as tutor to his son al-Mahdl a poet of Umayyad origin, 
the Hafs b. Abi Jum'a who has been previously mentioned. 37 This was, at the 
start of the 'Abbasid period, proof of a remarkable openness of spirit towards 
the ousted dynasty. 

Direct testimony regarding the educational curriculum of a young 
Abbasid is very sparse. The cantor Ishaq al-Mawsill gives us indications of the 
way in which the school day proceeded. This man, who for a considerable 
period of time was in the first rank of the musical life of Baghdad, describes his 
own schooling to us: "During a certain period, from dawn, I presented myself 
regularly to Husayn b. Bashir for classes in tradition; then I called upon 
al-Kisa'I or al-Farra 3 or Ibn Jazala to read the Qur'an; then I went to Mansur 
Zulzul who played me two or three pieces of music. Then it was the turn of 
'Atika bint Shuhda who taught me one or two melodies. Then, it was to the 
house of al-Asma'I or the house of Abu 'Ubayda, for an hour dedicated to the 
recitation of poems or the narration of history. Then I returned to my father 
with whom I took my breakfast while relating to him everything that I had 
done and learned during all those hours. After the evening prayer I set out on 
my way to visit Harun al-Rashid." 38 

This may be taken as an approximation of the daily timetable of a son of 
the caliph. But it is not enough to have assimilated these subjects. Since - as 
may be deduced from the extensive definition of adab quoted above - the 
young prince was obliged to practise a large number of athletic and worldly 
disciplines, to learn the forms of court ceremonial, etiquette and good 
manners, in other words: savoir-vivre. And fundamentally, [99] in the strictest 
sense of the term, adab signifies nothing other than savoir-vivre. It used to be 
said of the Abbasid prince Ibn al-Mu'tazz: "He was distinguished from all his 
contemporaries through his outstanding qualities, his nobility of heart, his 
savoir-vivre (adab), his poetic talent, his elegance and his mastery in the other 
categories of adab." 39 Here the term adab is quite correctly used both in its 



5G Aghani (Bulaq), vi, p. 61 (=Cairo 1935, vi, p. 273). 

37 Al-Tabari, iii, p. 441: c£ p. 93, n. 5. 

3s Aghani (Bulaq), v, p. 54 (= Cairo 1932, v, p. 271 ff); Yaqut, Irshad, ii, p. 198. 

39 Aghani (Bulaq), ix, p. 140 (= Cairo 1938, x, p. 274). 
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most restrained acceptance and its broadest sense; it denotes, in the same 
phrase, both a part of the whole and the whole itself. As to the nature of these 
categories of adab, this can essentially only be learned by indirect means: 
primarily, through retroactive deduction, in relying on the sciences and 
disciplines which we know to have been much in evidence during the reign of 
a caliph, but which in all probability were acquired in his time as a prince, 
and secondly, a posteriori, examining what we know of education under the 

Sasanids. 

We may mention first the game of chess, which had a number of illustrious 
enthusiasts in the persons of the caliphs Harun al-Rashid, al-Amln, 
al-Ma'mun, al-Mu c tasim, a-Muktafi, al-Muqtadir and al-Radi. Besides chess, 
there was a whole series of other board-games, ball games, horsemanship, 
archery, hunting practised in accordance with the rules of venery. Also 
considered desirable was knowledge of the culinary art. We are often told - 
notably by al-Mas'udl, 40 of conversations at the caliph's table on the subject of 
gastronomy. And Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi, known for his poetry, saw nothing 
discreditable in writing a book about cuisine. 41 Copious information regarding 
the education of a Sasanid prince may be gleaned from the Pahlevi book, 
Khusro i Kavadhan u redhag-e "The Book of King Khosrau and of his Page". 
We are told here that the boy was required first, at the elementary school, to 
learn by heart the principal parts of the Avesta including the commentaries; 
then, at what could be called the higher school, he had to familiarise himself 
with national literature, history, rhetoric, while practising equitation, archery, 
the handling of the lance and the battle-axe. Also included among his studies 
were music, singing, astronomy, chess and other games, as well as principles 
of gastronomy and of sartorial fashion. 42 It is striking to note to what extent 
this curriculum of studies resembles that of the Abbasids. 

[100] As for the innumerable rules of propriety that the young prince was 
expected to observe, these were not necessarily of Persian provenance, since 
they could also be considered as belonging to humanity in general. We are 
told for example that at social events hosted by the caliph al-Mu'tamid it 
was customary to broach the following topics of conversation: the behaviour 
of the dinner-guest, the traits of character expected of him, these being 
moderation in the consumption of wine, the ability to control emotions, to 
be moderate even in the pursuit of pleasures and to shun frivolities (in 
other terms: temperance, soyhrosune [G], mesotes [G]). Furthermore there 



40 Al-Mas'udi, Muruj, vi, p. 227-229, 305-308, 349-351, etc. 

41 Ibn al-Nadlm, Fihrist (Fliigel), p. 116 (Kitdb al-tabikh). 

42 The Pahlavi Text "King Husrau and his Boy", pub. J.M. Unvala, Paris 1921, especially 
pp. 13-17. 
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was the art of drawing up invitations (using extracts from model-letters), 
different kinds of reputable drinks, various themes of history and music, 
questions of precedence at social events, formulas of politeness, etc. Added to 
this were subjects of the genre, "Speech is silver, silence is golden". 43 The 
Kitdb al-Muwashsha is an inexhaustible mine of information regarding good 
manners. The author, al-Washsha s (fourth/tenth century), made a meagre 
living as a school-teacher, but as a writer he revived in convincing fashion the 
image of grand master of the old school. 44 The ruling family was required in 
principle to submit itself to the whole of this code, even in its dealings with 
subordinates. The son of the caliph al-Mahdi did not obtain from his master, a 
traditionist, any response to a scientific question because he asked it leaning 
against the wall, or rather he only obtained it once he was kneeling. 45 One day 
when he was personally conducting the prayers in the mosque, al-Mahdi 
waited, before beginning, until a Bedouin had finished his ritual ablutions. 46 

In view of the precocity of the Orientals, it may be assumed that the 
Abbasids began their schooling from their fifth year, a plausible hypothesis if 
we apply to the Abbasids too what we know of the young Sasanid prince 
Bahrain. 47 Much value was placed on early education, having regard to the 
extra receptivity and good memory of the young as, it used to be said: "To 
teach [101] in infancy, is to engrave a stone with a chisel" 48 This education, of 
considerable scope as we have just seen, and not in any way superficial, was 
apparently concluded at the age of maturity. At thirteen years old the prince 
a-Muqtadir was still attending school and, according to Hilal al-Sabi, 3 he 
rejoiced with all his heart when there were no classes. 49 But at fifteen years of 
age schooling was ended, if we may, once more, deduce from a Sasanid source, 
the Pandnamak i Zarathusht. 50 

It is true that the end result of this education was nothing more than the 
acquisition of the obligatory fundamentals of general, intellectual and physical 
education, entrusted essentially to the tutors of the court. Henceforward it 
was through the practice of war and in administration that the young prince 



43 All of this according to al-Mas c udi, Muruj, vi, pp. 131-133; viii, p. 102 f. and passim. 

44 Al-Washsha', Kitdb al-Muwashsha, ed. R. Briinnow. Leiden 1886, repr. Cairo 1327/ 1905. 

45 Al-Sam'anl, Adab al-imla' wa-l-istimla', ed, Weisweiler, p. 133; al-Suyuti, Ta'rikh 
al-Khulafa\ p. 275. 

46 A1-Suyuti, Ta'rikh, p. 277. 

47 Al-Tabarl, Annates i, p. 855; cf. Th. Noldeke, Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur Zeit 
der Sasaniden, Leiden 1879, p. 87 f.; A. Christensen, L'Iran sous les Sassanides, 2nd ed., 
Copenhagen 1944, p. 417. 

48 Al-Bayhaqi, al-Mahasin wa-l-masawi, p. 14. 

49 A. Mez, Renaissance, p. 7. 

50 A. Christensen, ibid. 
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was expected to prove himself, accompanied for some time, admittedly, by an 
experienced general or a seasoned functionary. It was thus that al-Mansur 
entrusted to his secretary Abu TJbayd Allah, a man of merit and talent, the 
task of teaching his successor al-Mahdl the rudiments of administration; 51 
similarly he sent alongside his son the experienced Khazim b. Khuzayma 
in the campaign to subdue the rebellious provinces of Khorasan and of 
Tabaristan. 52 The union of state and religion, characteristic of the regime of 
the "Abbasids - as it had previously been for the Sasanids - explains the fact 
that wherever possible, princes were expected to take on the role of Chief of 
Pilgrimage (amir al-hajj), every year escorting across the desert from 
Baghdad to Mecca the official government caravan, which could be joined by 
believers of any social status. This mission was sometimes accomplished by 
princes at a very early age; one of them, the future caliph Muntasir, was at 
the age of thirteen at the head of the caravan of pilgrims - accompanied, 
admittedly, by his grandmother, 53 a redoubtable lady who would have acted as 
his chaperone during the ihram. 

We have just alluded to the training that was given to princes in natters of 
state administration. Also worthy of mention in this context is a particular 
educational instrument which was regarded by the caliphs as being of 
essentially practical and political importance and served them a guideline for 
the art of [102] government: historical science. Here we are concerned not 
with the genre of the a/chbdr, those traditional accounts of tribal conflicts, 
but rather with the study of political events and of their interactions. On the 
basis of table conversations which have been relayed to us, we know that the 
caliphs had at their disposal a stock of historical knowledge which was very 
extensive, even astonishing; having acquired the fundamentals during their 
youth, once in power they undertook to deepen and extend their knowledge 
still further, and this they did tirelessly. This corresponds manifestly to an 
old oriental tradition and in this respect the motivation of the caliphs was 
identical to that of the Hittite, Assyrian and Persian kings: only one who was 
in possession of notions of history was capable of pursuing politically just 
actions, in other words - governing. The caliph al-Mu c tadid ordered a scholar 
to assemble in a special library all books dealing with the following subjects: 
first jurisprudence, then biographies, ancient or recent, the history of kings, 
the history of wars, the history of the Abbasid dynasty These were the 
matters which the caliph wanted taught to his sons, of whom one, the future 



51 Ibn al-Tiqtaqa, aLFakhri, Beirut 1386/1966, p. 182; Jahshiyarl, Kitab al-wuzara> 
wa-Vkuttab] Cairo 1357/1938, p. 126. 
52 A1-Taban,iii,p. 355. 
53 Al-Mas'udI, Muruj, ix, p. 72. 
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al-Muqtadir, was not yet seven years old, while the other was only a few years 
older. 54 The following generation of princes had for a master the famous vizier 
al-Suli who, having discovered the mediocrity of their knowledge of history, 
was capable of enthusing them for historical studies to such a point that after 
a certain period of time he thought it preferable to tackle other topics to 
avoid excessive specialisation on the part of his pupils. He entrusted them to 
a person who was an authority on matters of tradition and other religious 
sciences - no doubt to appease influential theologians. 55 Al-Mansur asked a 
historian to write a book about the campaigns of the Prophet; he himself took 
a particular interest in the reign of the Umayyad caliph Hisham, imitating him 
in a number of ways; 56 furthermore he sketched out a perfectly adequate 
portrayal of the Umayyad ruler, conforming even to the modern exigencies 
of historical science. 57 Harun al-Rashid took up with al-Asma c I the subject of 
the Umayyad Sulayman, 58 and consulted c Abd Allah b. Mus'ab to find out how 
he judged the assassination of 'Uthman and the relations which the first 
two caliphs maintained with the Prophet. 59 Al-Ma'mun asked [103] a scholar 
questions about history, and finding that the latter knew nothing, he supplied 
the answers himself; 60 being aware of the financial policy of the first four 
caliphs, he rejected it to follow the example of the first Umayyad, 61 etc. It 
is evident to what extent the caliphs took an interest even in particular 
problems. This interest was motivated by the practical need for exact political 
knowledge and without doubt it gave a powerful boost to historiography. 

As a final note, we shall try to give slightly more precise contours to the 
image presented hitherto of Abbasid princely education, by attempting to 
identity its particular characteristics. The most effective way to proceed, it 
seems to me, is to establish a comparison with the educational practices of 
their predecessors, the Umayyads. Structurally, as is well known, the mulk 
of the Umayyads remained attached, to a large extent, to the pre-Islamic 
Bedouin social organisation, and detached itself from it only gradually. By 
contrast the dawla of the Abbasids, a supranational imamate claiming credit 
for the victory of authentic Islam, was obliged to start from different 
principles. Furthermore, the education of the Umayyads was secular and, 
in the religious context, rather indifferent, while for the Abbasids it was 



54 F. Rosenthal, A History of Muslim Historiography, Leiden 1952, p. 44. 

55 Rosenthal, ibid. 

56 Al-Mas c udi, Muruj, v, p. 479. 
57 A1-Mas«udi,vi,p. 161. 

58 Ibn al-Tiqtaqa, Fakhri, p. 128. 
59 A1-Taban,iii,p. 749 f. 

60 Al-Bayhaqi, Mahasin, p. 160. 

61 Al-Bayhaqi, Mahasin, p. 528 f. 
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canonical and orthodox. In the entourage of MiTawiya there was discussion 
of the ancient Arab virtues, generosity, intrepidity, chivalric spirit, 62 while 
al-Mansur, the 'Abbasid caliph, recommended to his son the fear of God, 
compassion, and warfare for the faith. 63 It is quite significant that, in the 
Bedouin manner, the Umayyads had themselves compared by their panegyrists 
to "roaring lions" "high mountains" or other symbols of might and majesty, 64 
whereas all the c Abbasids - with the exception of the first - adopted nicknames 
borrowed from the religious sphere. The young Yazid was obliged simply to 
familiarise himself with the principal variants of Quranic reading; 65 he had no 
need to immerse himself in exegesis nor in the science of tradition, although it 
was in precisely these areas that the young Ma'mun had his basic education, 66 
which perhaps explains in part his interest in the [104] subtleties of Mu'tazilite 
dogma. Bedouins, Christians and poets of worldly knowledge constituted the 
entourage of the Umayyad princes, who preferred to leave their residence for 
the desert where they could, at leisure and in total liberty, indulge themselves 
with the old kamil ideal of the perfect man. In contrast, the 'Abbasid prince 
was placed primarily under the rod of lectors of the Qur'an, jurists and 
traditionists. He grew up in the palace, in a sometimes rather stifling 
scholastic atmosphere, and was introduced at a very early age to the rules of 
etiquette. In relations with his peers, he did not learn, like the Umayyads, to 
be, but rather to appear. In the final analysis, the 'Abbasid pedagogic maxims 
are a homage to the Iranian spirit, although exaggeration should be avoided 
here, since this heritage was transformed structurally into an Islamic context: 
for the Sasanid prince, conforming to the old Persian tradition, military 
service was of the highest importance; in the eyes of the c Abbasids, religious 
and intellectual education was superior to athletic and military training. 

The reflections that I have sketched in here, though incomplete in some 
areas - will they be of use some day to anyone undertaking to write a general 
history of pedagogy? I do not have an answer to this question. It seems to me 
that anyone intent on pursuing Islamic princely education through all its 
subsequent evolutions and ramifications is likely to become lost in a vast 
morass of material. 67 We may recall only the concrete, unique and precious 
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62 Al-Mas'udl, Muruj, v, p. 32 and, analogue, p. 106 f. 

63 Al-Ya c qubi, Historiae, ed. Houtsma, ii, pp. 472-474; cf. A. Dietrich "Das politische 
Testament des zweiten 'Abbasidenkalifen al-Mansur", in Der Islam, 30 (1952), pp. 156-158 
(133-165). 

64 H. Lammens, in Melanges de la Faculte Orientale de Beyrouth, Hi (1908), p. 216 f. 
m Jbid., p. 210. 

66 F. Gabrieli, in Riv. Degli Studi Orientali, ix (1928), p. 354 f. 

67 Other materials, and also an overall view of educators and their 'Abbasid pupils may be 
found in the thesis, presented in Hamburg, by Munir-ud-Din Ahmed, Muslim education and 
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material which is constituted by paintings in miniature. But that is another 
story. My more modest objective has been to cast a little light on the manner in 
which the c Abbasids perceived their "noblesse oblige". 



the scholar's social status up to the 5th century Muslim Era in the light of Ta>rikh Baghdad, 
Zurich 1968, pp. 46-51. However this work is based exclusively on the comprehensive 
biographical work indicated in the title. Cf. also A.S. Tritton, Materials on Muslim 
Education in the Middle Ages, London 1957, pp. 3-12; Khalil A. Totah. The Contribution of 
the Arabs to Education, New York City 1926 (including a very useful chapter on "Arab 
pedagogical literature", pp. 67-77); Ahmad Shalaby, History of Muslim Education, Beirut 
1954 (also including, p. 125 f. f a brief account of educators and of their pupils); A.L. Tibawi, 
Islamic Education, its Traditions and Modernization into the Arab National Sphere, London 
1972 (describing, after a brief historical perspective, the systems of education currently in 
operation in the Arab states). 
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THE AGE STRUCTURE OF 

MEDIEVAL ISLAMIC EDUCATION 

Richard W. Bulliet 



The mental world of the medieval Muslim religious scholar 
is becoming increasingly well mapped, but the world of educ- 
ation in which he lived his life is still largely unexplored- No 
comprehensive history of Islamic education covering the pre- 
madrasa period has been written, and much that has been 
written about the institution of the madrasa itself remains 
problematic. ( x ) This lacuna in our knowledge is particularly 
regrettable because it deprives the researcher engaged in the 
study of a single medieval intellectual figure of a background 
against which to measure his subject while at the same time it 
leaves the social historian with a major gap in his understanding 
of medieval urban society. 

The one aspect of medieval education that will be dealt with 
in this article, namely, the age structure of the educational 



(1) Ahmad Shalaby's extensive History of Muslim Education (Beirut: Dar 
al-Kashshaf, 1954) is representative of the existing general works on Islamic 
education. Its approach is largely anecdotal, and it docs not draw necessary 
distinctions between dilTerent periods in the history of education. One specific 
study of the pw-madrasa period, Munir-ud-Din Ahmed's Muslim Education and Uic 
Scholars' Social Status (Zurich: Der Islam, 1968) discusses the age of students and 
teachers at some length (pp. 143-52, 187-89), but the lack of a systematic approach 
to the problem leads to distorted conclusions. On the origin and character of 
the madrasa itself see George Makdisi, "Muslim Institutions of Learning in 
Eleventh-Century Baghdad/' Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, 

24 (1961), 1-56; A. Tibawi, "Origin and Character of al-Madrasah," BSOAS, 

25 (1962), 225-238; R. W. Bulliet, "The Social History of Nishapur in the Eleventh 
Century/' PhD Dissertation, Harvard University (1967), 92-100. 
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system in the period before the madrasa became the dominant 
institution of learning, is subject to the further restriction that 
the data derive from a single, though important, educational 
center, the city of Nishapur in northeastern Iran. Off-setting 
this narrowness is the breadth afforded by utilization of a 
quantitative approach in the study. In the absence of any 
strong evidence that Muslim educational norms differed radically 
from one city to another, the proposition may be advanced 
that what was true of the average studenL/scholar of Nishapur 
in the tenth and eleventh centuries was probably true of his 
contemporary counterparts in other cities as well. 

The data subjected to quantification in this study come from 
the biographical dictionary of Nishapur compiled by \Abd 
al-Ghafir al-Farisi (d. 1135) entitled as-Siydq li-ta'rlkh Naisd- 
6ur. (*) They consist of individual biographies in which 
evidence of student-teacher relationships is recorded, usually 
in the form of a list of teachers under whom the individual 
studied or from whom he transmitted hadlilu Twelve hundred 
and fifty-five or almost three quarters of the approximately 
1 700 biographies in the compilation contain such information. 
It is evident, therefore, that education of a type warranting 
written commemoration was a typical trait of the people whose 
biographies are preserved. 

The laborious procedures for assembling and rearranging the 
data in useful forms need not be detailed here, but one procedural 
note is of special importance. The names of teachers are 
usually given in a brief and unstandardized form. For example, 
one person may have studied under Abu Bakr al-Baghdadi, 
another under Sahl al-Hafiz, and a third under Abu Bakr Sahl 
al-Baghdadi al-Hafiz — all the same person. Great care was 
taken to identify the several variants of a teacher's name 
and then to find out who each teacher was by consulting other 
biographical and reference materials. Yet in 175 biographies 
the teachers mentioned proved to be isolated examples or 



(1) R. N. Frye, ed., The Histories of Nishapur (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1965), contains facsimiles of the two extant abbreviated versions 
of al-Farisi's work. 
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unidentifiable, thus somewhat reducing the total number of 
cases available for analysis. In many of these 175 cases, 
however, it is likely that the teacher or teachers listed arc 
actually known figures, but too little of the name is given to 
confirm an identification. Hence, these cases need not be 
considered a totally separate and mysterious category. 

The collation of 2 582 instances of student-teacher relation- 
ships from 1 080 biographies yielded 189 teachers for whom 
three or more students can be identified. Of those 189, at least 
23 taught elsewhere than in Nishapur, thus the number of 
active teachers indicated for the city of Nishapur itself is 
approximately 166. The earliest recorded death date for 
these 166 is 339 AH. Assuming he died at the end of a teaching 
career of average length, that is, of 22 years (see below), 317 AH 
may be taken as the date of initiation for the educational data, 
and the date of death of the last of the 166 teachers, 514 AH^ 
represents the end of the series. In short, the teaching data 
cover a period of 197 Muslim lunar years, or approximately 
191 Christian solar years, 929-1120 AD. 

A good question with which to begin a study of the age 
structure of education is how old was the typical student when 
he began his studies? There is a certain ambiguity in the 
posing of this question since the education to which the available 
data pertain is primarily, but not always certainly, the study of 
the hadlth of the Prophet. Fundamental reading and writing 
skills were obviously learned as well, but no quantifiable 
information has been preserved concerning this elementary level 
of education. Still, an answer to the question with regard to 
hadith studies will of necessity give a good indication of whether 
the two types of education were pursued simultaneously or in 
sequence. 

The best data available fur indicating age at Lhc> r.miiiiimir.it-- 
ment of studies comes from the lists of students known to have 
studied under the same teacher. In some instances— well 
under half— the birth date of the student is known, and the 
death date of the teacher is usually known. Therefore, it is 
frequently possible to determine the age of a teacher's youngest 
known student at the time of the teacher's death. If the 
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teacher had taught for over twenty years, of course, the youngest 
known student may have been someone from his early teaching 
days, and the student's age at the time of the teacher's death 
would be meaningless. But if a great many students are listed 
for a single teacher, and that teacher taught up until his death, 
the likelihood becomes fairly great that the youngest student 
listed was a product of the teacher's final years. This is 
particularly so in that it was considered very desirable for child- 
ren to learn hadilh from very old men and thus shorten the chain 
of transmission (isndd) between them and the Prophet Muham- 
mad. The youngest known student may not have been at the 
start of his own learning career, of course, but the calculation of 
an average age for a group of youngest known students should 
nevertheless provide a maximum age by which studies were 
normally begun. 

The Nishapur data yield 26 cases of teachers with twenty or 
more known students. Four cases in which the youngest 
student was over 25 at the time of the teacher's death may be 
discounted. In one instance, the teacher probably taught in 
the city of Jurjan instead of Nishapur and therefore would not 
have had access to juvenile students from the latter city. In 
two instances the teachers are well known sufis, Abu al-Qasim 
al-Qushairi and Abu e Ali ad-Daqqaq, and it is reasonable to 
assume that they did not accept small children as candidates 
for initiation into the path of mystic enlightenment. The 
fourth case is that of Imam al-Haramain al-Juwainl whose 
teaching was done as the first professor of the Nizamiya madrasa 
of Nishapur. The prototype of a madrasa form that was to 
influence all later Muslim education, the Nishapur Nizamiya 
very probably set a minimum age for its students. (*) 

In the remaining 22 cases, the average age of the beginning 
student was 7.5 years with a standard deviation of 2.7. ( 2 ) 



(1) Few details are preserved concerning the operation of the Nishapur Niza- 
miya. For information on the later but more famous Baghdad institution see 
Asad Talas, L'enseignement chez les arabes ; la madrasa Nizamiya et son hisloire 
(Paris: Geuthner, 1939), 

(2) All figures relating to spans of years have been calculated to represent 
solar years rather than the shorter lunar years of the Muslim calendar. 
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In other words, the sample indicates that typical students had 
begun their education by the time they reached the age range 
4.8-10.2. As already mentioned, this should be considered 
a maximum age range. Hence it is clear that hadilh study 
regularly began in childhood and therefore must have been 
concurrent with elementary training in reading and writing. 
Anecdotal evidence of fathers and uncles escorting children to 
class, and probably taking notes for them, supports this con- 
clusion. ( 1 ) 

The sample involved in this' calculation is not very large, but 
the general validity of the conclusion drawn from it can be 
measured by comparison with a figure derived from different 
data. For the 166 teachers mentioned earlier as working in 
Nishapur, information regarding their own teachers is frequently 
recorded. Where there are several such teacher's teachers 
listed, it is often possible to determine the age of the subject 
teacher at the time of the death of the earliest of his teachers to 
die. The logic is the same as in the preceding calculation, but 
the data are entirely different. In 22 instances in which at 
least three teacher's teachers with known death dates are listed, 
the average age of the subject teacher at the time of the death 
of his earliest dying mentor is 11.1 with a standard deviation 
of 6.7. The age range thus indicated for beginning to study, 
4.4-17.8, is somewhat greater than that produced by the earlier 
calculation, but the general import is the same: hadilh study 
usually commenced in childhood. However, the age range 
determined by the first calculation will be used henceforth in 
this article since it refers to typical students rather than to those 
who ultimately achieved great distinction as teachers and who 
may have discounted their own earliest childhood instruction 
in determining what they felt competent to teach. 

Having determined an age range for the commencement of 
hadilh education, we can turn to the question of how long the 
average student's learning career lasted. The answer to this 
question should indicate how old a man was when he entered 



(1) Ahmed, Muslim Education, 144-145. 
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society as an educated person, if such a concept is appropriate 
for the society in question. ( l ) 

There are again two ways of inferring from the data average 
length of learning careers. One method goes back to the 
subgroup already utilized of teachers whose own teachers are 
known. In 46 instances death dates are recorded for two or 
more of a teacher's teachers. If one were to assume that the 
suject teacher studied under every one of his teachers during 
the last year of that teacher's life, then the difference between 
the death of the earliest dying teacher and that of the latest 
dying teacher should be the duration of the learning career of the 
subject teacher. This assumption may not be entirely realistic, 
but the calculation of an average duration for a substantial 
number of cases should at least provide a good figure for maxi- 
mum length of learning career. In the 46 instances where a 
subject teacher had two or more teachers of known date of 
death, the average difference between the earliest and latest 
dates is 20.4 years with a standard deviation of 19.4 years. 

The other method of approaching the question looks at in- 
stances in which two teachers shared the same student. A 
thorough collation of this type of data yields for any given 
teacher the death date of both the earliest dying teacher with 
whom he shared a student and the latest. Again assuming 
that every teacher taught until his death, the differences bet- 
ween the death date of the subject teacher and that of his 
earliest dying co-teacher, one the one hand, and between his 
death and that of his latest dying co-teacher, on the other hand, 
provide for each subject teacher two time spans for the learning 
careers of two separate students. Unlike the first method, 
this approach should yield a minimum figure for span of 
learning career rather than a maximum figure since the subject 
teacher cannot be assumed to have been either the first or the 
last teacher a student had. A total of 94 cases produces an 
average of 13.4 years with a standard deviation of 7.9. 



(1) While there are a number of biographical entries of women in ul-Furxsi's 
dictionary, they are too few to convey the impression that education of women 
was other than an unusual phenomenon. 
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Drawing a reasonable conclusion from the figures produced 
by the two preceding methods is clearly problematic given the 
large standard deviations. Yet the median point between the 
hypothesized minimum and maximum learning careers, namely, 
16.9 years, seems not too unlikely as long as it is understood 
that some students may have studied hadtth for as briefly as a 
year or two while others may have persevered for several 
decades. A special value of the median figure of 16.9 is that 
it makes possible a rough estimate of the age at which a man 
was expected to have "completed" his education. If he began 
to attend classes on hadllh between 5 and 10 years of age, as 
already suggested, he should have completed his studies some- 
time in his twenties, roughly between 22 and 27 with a generous 
additional allowance made for those who dropped out sub- 
stantially earlier and those who persevered substantially longer. 

If a man entered society as an educated person sometime 
in his mid-twenties, then, at what age did those who were 
destined to transmit hadllh to the next generation begin their 
teaching careers? The first step in answering this question 
is to determine the average lifespan of the teachers in our sample 
of 166. In the 47 ascertainable cases, the average age at death 
was 84.3 years with a standard deviation of 8.9. If we subtract 
from this figure the length of the average teaching career, we 
will discover the typical age at which a person's teaching career 
commenced. 

There are two ways of estimating the average length of a 
teaching career. One is quite straightforward. In 18 in- 
stances a specific statement in the teacher's biography gives 
the inaugural date of his first class. The average length of time 
between this first class and the teacher's death is 21.6 years with 
a standard deviation of 18.8. 

The second indicator derives from OS) instances in which at 
least two students with known birthdates are recorded as 
studying under the same teacher. The average length of time 
between the birth of the youngest recorded student and the birth 
of the oldest is 21.3 years (SD 14.4). Although both methods 
yield high standard deviations, the mean figures for span of 
teaching career are essentially identical. It thus seems reason- 
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able to adopt 22 years as the length of the typical career even 
while allowing that some teachers may have taught for less 
than ten years and others for more than 35. 

If the typical teacher died between 75 and 93 at the end of 
a teaching career of 22 years, then 53-71 should be the age 
range for the commencement of a career in hadith transmission. 
Taking into account the high standard deviation associated 
with the estimate of 22 years, a plausible conclusion is that 
while it was not out of the question for a person to begin trans- 
mitting hadith when he was as young as forty, it was morn 
likely that he would be over fifty if not over sixty years old. 

This conclusion may be tested by two independent estimates. 
In 34 cases where a teacher with a known birth date has one 
or more students with known birth dates, it is possible to 
determine the average age of the teacher at the birth of his 
earliest known student. The resultant figure is 50.3 (SD 15.4). 
If 7.5 is added to this figure to represent the average age of 
a student at the commencement of his studies as earlier deter- 
mined, the average age of the beginning teacher can be estimated 
at 57.8 years, well within the range already indicated. 

The second test estimate is derived by finding the average 
difference between the date of death of a teacher and the date 
of death of the last of his known students. The resultant 
figure is 60.9 (SD 20.9), again in the middle of the range of ages 
indicated above. 

The overall picture that emerges from the preceding welter of 
numbers is fairly clear. A typical male inhabitant of Nishapur 
whose social status permitted him to enter upon a course of 
learning and ultimately a career of hadith transmission began 
his studies sometime in childhood and had them basically 
completed by his late twenties. There then passed a period 
of thirty years or so during which he was not obviously active 
in educational affairs. In his late fifties or even his sixties his 
first class was convened, and he pursued a career of reciting 
hadith to children and adolescents until his death at a ripe old 
age. 

But is this picture a reliable one? And if it is reliable, what 
else may be concluded from it? 
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The most apparent potential sources of unreliability are 
those inherent in the character of the biographical dictionary 
providing the data. It is possible, for example, that only a 
small and biased fraction of all student-teacher relationships 
has been preserved in this source. While it is difficult to prove 
that this is not the case, a reasonable indicator that bias is 
probably not a major problem comes from the student-teacher 
data relating to the relatives of the dictionary's compiler. 
'Abd al-Ghafir al-FarisI's paternal grandfather of the same name 
was a famous scholar of hadith and has the maximum number 
of 115 students listed in his grandson's dictionary. His 
maternal grandfather, however, the even more famous sufi 
scholar Abu al-Qasim al-Qushairl, has only 55 students listed. 
By comparison there are eleven hadith scholars with whom the 
author had no noteworthy connection who have between 55 and 
80 students listed. The compiler, therefore, seems not to have 
given special prominence to family and friends. 

The same information also suggests that the sample is not 
unreasonably small in comparison with the total number of 
recorded teaching events. If the compiler's paternal grand- 
father, for whom the data can be assumed to be reasonably 
complete, has only 115 recorded students, then the smaller 
numbers preserved for other well known scholars are unlikely 
to be understated by more than fifty percent. In other words, 
the 2 582 student-teacher relationships indicated by the 1 080 
biographies may actually stand for some 5 000 such relation- 
ships, but probably not for a great many more. 

If the 5 000 figure is a roughly reliable estimate, the conclusion 
would seem to be inescapable that classes were very small in 
size. It was established earlier that Nishapur had 166 teachers 
active over a period of 191 years. With an average teaching 
career of 22 years, this means 3 052 teacher-years of instruction 
or 19 teachers actively giving instruction in any given year. 
If there were 5 000 student-teacher contacts spread out over 
the same 191 year period, it would appear that each teacher 
completed instruction of only 1.4 students per year. These 
calculations do not take into account teachers who had less than 
three known students or unidentified teachers, but these would 
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surely not affect the broad conclusions very greatly. While 
there is no way of determining how long a student studied with 
a single teacher whom he later regarded as his mentor, the 
indicated rate of student production per teacher seems un- 
realisticaliy low given any reasonable estimate. 

Here it seems highly probable that the character of the 
biographical dictionary source does produce a distortion. For 
one thing, the presence in class of visiting scholars from other 
cities is largely unrecorded even though the practice of travelling 
to hear hadith was widespread. But more importantly, there 
is substantial evidence that much of the matter of al-FarisI's 
compilation, like that of comparable works produced at that 
time in other cities, came ultimately from notebooks (books of 
shaikhs =kutub al-mashd' ikh) in which students kept a record 
of who their teachers were and what hadith they learned from 
them. (*) Such notebooks would eventually become useful 
if the student became himself a teacher later in life. 

By the time a student was in his late twenties, however, it 
must have become evident to him and to everyone else that 
any hadith that he might eventually transmit to the next 
generation were already in his mental possession. He might 
still attend classes in hadith, but it would be pointless to make 
the same kind of formal record of the fact since he would 
probably never teach those hadith. The desirability of having 
a "high" (fewest links) chain of transmission (isndd) between 
oneself and the Prophet would make the following cohort of 
students a decade younger the logical eventual transmitters of 
hadith heard so late in one's learning career. ( 2 ) In other words, 
what terminated by the age of thirty was not the habit of 



(1) For a noteworthy example of such a work see G. Vajda, "La Masyaha dMbn 
al-tfattab al-Razl," Bulletin deludes Orientates, 23 (1970), 21-99. 

(2) An interesting illustration of this attitude by denial is put into the mouth 
of the great vizier Nizam al-Mulk; "My way of proceeding with regard to 'highness* 
of hadith is different from that of my masters. They maintain that the 'high' 
hadith is the one with the fewest intermediate reciters. For me, the 'high' hadith 
is the one that is a soundly reliable recitation from the Messenger of God even 
though the number of reciters should reach a hundred.'* S. Zakkar, "Biographic 
de Nizam al-Mulk," Bulletin deludes Orientale$> 24 (1971), 236. 



attending classes on hadith so much as the utility of making a 
formal record of attendance for future use in teaching. 

The low rate of student production per teacher, therefore, 
need not be interpreted as reflecting very small class size. 
Anecdotal evidence gives numerous instances of adults attending 
hadith sessions, frequently accompanying their children or as 
a way of honoring the teacher. (*) It is quite likely, in fact, 
that at least some classes by famous transmitters had only a 
few people in attendance who were recording the hadilh for 
their permanent educational record, including out-of-town 
visitors. The majority of the class may have been local adults 
who attended simply as a matter of piety and social convention. 

If this is the case, it helps resolve another question raised 
by the educational cycle summarized earlier. How did people 
spend the three or four decades between "completing" their 
education and beginning to teach? Most of the answer, of 
course, lies in rearing families, making a living, serving in 
religious or public office, and so forth. But from the education- 
al point of view, the answer is probably that studying continued 
off and on, in an informal fashion, simply as a natural part of 
the life of a patrician of that period. Some individuals 
undoubtedly taught other subjects during their middle decades 
and only turned to hadith late in life. Most probably never 
taught at all. 

The primary reason for the long hiatus between formal hadith 
study and eventual hadith teaching was the necessity of waiting 
for enough time to pass to make the hadith one had to transmit 
valuable in the eyes of young students whose desire for a "high" 
chain of transmission drew them strongly to the oldest teachers. 
Yet even then, only a few of those who studied hadith in their 
youth ever taught them in old age. How they were selected 
or selected themselves for this important social role is unclear, 
but simple longevity seems not to be involved. ( 2 ) An initial 



(1) For an exnmple of hadith session arranged and attended for the purpose of 
honoring the teachers, ambassadors from a foreign ruler, see R. W. Bulliet, The 
Patricians of Nishapur (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1972), 55. 

(2) This is contrary to the remarks stressing longevity made by Roy P. Motlaho- 
deh in Loyalty and Leadership in an Early Islamic Society (PrincoLon; Princolon 
University Press, 1980), 145-146. 
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class for transmitting hadllh was usually convened when one 
was in one's fifties or sixties, as already mentioned, but over two 
thirds of the population represented in al-FarisI's biographica 
dictionary died between 66 and 96. Thus the transmitters of 
tradition to the generation of grandchildren were not simply 
the last survivors of the generation of grandfathers. 

At this point, a few broad conclusions may be ventured on the 
basis of the foregoing discussion. First and most obvious is the 
remarkable stress placed by the system of hadllh education upon 
the extreme ends of the age scale. The ideal was to have the 
very old teach the very young even though people of all ages 
might be in attendance at the class. Related to this is the 
apparent fact that a patrician became socialized into the system 
Thadlth education as a normal part of childhood A reverence 
for' the traditions of the Prophet was inculcated at such an early 
point that their collection, retention, and transmission became 
an engrained and undisputed societal norm. 

Another conclusion relates to the debate over whether 
acquisition of learning commonly provided a route for social 
mobility in medieval Islam. With regard to the data available 
for Nishapur in the tenth and eleventh centuries it is difficult 
to conclude that there was much sodal mobility through 
education. The student production rate per teacher suggests 
that the educational system did little more than service the 
offspring of the patrician class. The estimate made earlier 
of 14 students "graduated" per teacher per year yie ds 26 such 
"graduates" per year. If each of these had a normal family bfe 
over 35 years, the span of a generation, the cumulative total for the 
size of the fully educated stratum of society would be 910. ( ) 
Assuming a household size of five, this means a patrician class 
of 4 550 or 4 % of an urban population conservatively estimated 
at 110,000. ( 2 ) Given the economy of the period, particularly 

(1) For the calculation of the length of a generation see R. W. Bulliet, Conversion 
lo Islam in the Medieval Period (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univeruty Press, 

197 (l) The estimate of 110,000 is based upon a lower guess as to average household 
siz but the upper class could be expected to have larger than average household . 
R.V. Bulliet, Medieval Nishapur: A Topographic and Demographic Reconstruc- 
tion," Sludia Iranica, 5 (1976), 88. 






the fact that many of the most common occupations arc not 
found among the family names contained in the biographies, 
4 % would seem to be a not unrealistic number. ( 1 ) Therefore, 
even though the individuals whose biographies are preserved 
come mostly from well established families, thus introducing a 
circular element into these deductions, there appears to have 
been little room in the society at large to accomodate a significant 
upwardly mobile but not yet arrived educated group that might 
have been deliberately overlooked by the compiler. 

A final observation is less a conclusion than a question calling 
for further study. The reason the age structure of the educa- 
tional system is so difficult to ascertain with precision is that 
the system as a whole lacked formal parameters. Matriculation, 
graduation, set curricula, age limits, degrees, admissions qualific- 
ations, the whole panoply of modern educational administration 
was absent, with the likely exception of a means of controlling 
who would be allowed to teach. ( 2 ) With the gradual intro- 
duction over the next several centuries of the madrasa system of 
education, patterned ultimately on the Nizamiya of Nishapur, 
this lack of system gave way to something more familiar to the 
modern scholar, an institution roughly definable as a college of 
Muslim religious studies and of religious law in particular. 
The question that is posed by this educational transition is 
whether the introduction of the madrasa system fundamentally 
altered the age structure described in this study, and if so, 
whether in the process it worked changes upon the societal 
norms and relationships embodied in the previous system? 

Richard W. Bulliet 
(New York) 



(1) Butchers, bakers, and greengrocers are scarcely ever encountered, while 
names associated with the luxury cloth trades abound. 

(2) On the question of the control over who was allowed to teach see 
R, W, Bulliet, The Patricians of Nishapur, 49-55, and the queries raised about 
parts of the analysis presented therein by Roy P. Mottahedeh in his review in 
Journal of the American Oriental Society, 95 (1975), 492-493. On the practice of 
certifying teachers in Baghdad during the same period see Ahmed, Muslim 
Education, 190-193. 
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As Islam was spreading among diverse peoples between the 7th and 
the 9th century C.E., education came to be recognized by the Muslim 
community as a proper channel through which the universal and 
cohesive social order — in the way the Quran commanded it — could 
be established. This resulted in a rapidly increasing need for acces- 
sible and effective formal education at both the primary and higher 
levels. Interestingly enough, the major educational efforts in the for- 
mative period of Islam were made by individual scholars, most of 
them teachers themselves. In other words, these educational activi- 
ties were individual in nature and intellectual in expression. 



1 The adab al- c alim wa-l-muta c allim literature 

By the 9th century, educational thought in Islam started to find its 
literary expression in Arabic texts devoted to teaching and learning. 
At this time, educational writing appears to have developed a dis- 
tinct genre of its own, i.e. the adab al J alim wa-l-muta c allim literature. 
This subcategory of classical Arabic literature is represented, in its 
core, by works expressly dealing with "rules of conduct for teachers 
and students." These texts explain and analyze teaching methods, 
the ways in which learning takes place, or should take place, the 



* This chapter presents some of the first results of a long-term research project 
devoted to educational thought in the classical period of Islam. A monograph on 
this topic is in progress. Research for this article was partly supported by a grant 
generously provided by The NTWANO Peace Foundation Tokyo, Japan. 
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aims of education, as well as the means by which such goals may 
be achieved. This includes the manner in which teachers and students 
act and behave, their (moral) characteristics, their relationship with 
one another in the process of education, the contents of learning, 
and the means and methods of imparting and absorbing knowledge. 
In short, this particular type of text can aptly be called pedagogical. 
Classical Arabic pedagogical writings provide useful insights into 
the intellectual culture of Islam in medieval times. They suggest the 
following: Firstly, the social transfer of knowledge and the intellec- 
tual development of individuals and groups were subject to the vivid 
scholarly interest of Muslims— as witnessed shortly after the rise of 
Islam in the early 7th century— and became more evident in liter- 
ary and scholarly writing during subsequent centuries. Secondly, ini- 
tiated by the translation of classical Greek and Syriac texts into 
Arabic in the 8th and 9th centuries, the creative adoption of the 
Hellenistic heritage also left its mark on the Islamic theory of edu- 
cation. This is particularly noticeable in the writings of Muslim 
authors who deal, from a philosophical-ethical point of view, with 
the developmental stages in the formation of human character and 
personality, the early education of the child, and with higher learn- 
ing. Thirdly, the views on education in Islam benefited from, but 
also influenced, certain Jewish and Christian ideas on education 
significant to the Middle East at that time. 

Thus far, the adab al J alim wa4-muta c allim literature as a particular 
type of scholarly expression in Arabic in medieval times has gained 
only scant attention in Western studies on Islam, 1 despite the fact 
that al-Ghazarfs (d. 505 A.H./1111 C.E.) insightful passages on the 
ethics of education in several of his works are fairly well known. 2 



1 A classic, so to speak, of Western research on educational thought in medieval 
Arabic literature is Franz Rosenthal's The Technique and Approach of Muslim Scholarship 
(1947) Furthermore, one would need to mention Khalil Abdallah Totah's The 
Contribution of the Arabs to Education (1926), Ahmad Shalaby's History of Muslim Education 
(1954) and A.S. Tritton's Materials on Muslim Education (1957). For more specific 
aspects of the social history of Islamic education, the transmission of knowledge, 
and the educational practice and institutions, see, for example, the studies by 
A Munir-ud-Din (1968), A. Tibawi, (1979), G. Schoeler (1985-), H. Nashshabe 
(1989) T Berkey (1992), A. Gil'adi (1992), and M. Chamberlain (1994). 

2 Gf the passages on education included in al-Ghazalf s "The [Re-]Vitahzation 
of Religious Sciences {Ikya> c ulum al-dlnf and "The Criterion of Action (Mizan al- 
c amal\" but also the educational-ethical treatise "O Son (Ayyuha l-walad) attributed 
to him. 
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The originality of the educational ideas in these works, along with 
the sophisticated way in which they are presented, have caused mod- 
ern scholarship to appreciate al-Ghazall as an intellectual master- 
mind behind classical Islam's philosophy and ethics of education, in 
addition to his many other celebrated scholarly achievements. 

However, a good number of Arabic works from the time before 
and after al-Ghazall also deal in a most fascinating way with vari- 
ous aspects of pedagogy and didactics. Unfortunately, only a small 
portion of these educational texts have been studied and published, 
and the information about them is rather scattered throughout the 
primary and secondary sources. The evidence of the adab al- c alim 
wa-l-muta c allim works, however, does provide a clear idea of the impres- 
sively long and continuous tradition of medieval Arabic scholarship 
dealing with pedagogical and didactic issues, regardless of their 
authors' individual theological and juridical stances, ethnic origins, 
or geographical affiliations. 



In this chapter, the focus is on two very early and, in many ways, 
remarkable examples of classical Arabic writings on education. The 
first treatise is entitled "Rules of Conduct for Teachers (K Adab al- 
mu'allimin)" and was written by Ibn Sahnun, a scholar from the west- 
ern part of the Islamic empire. The second work bears the title "The 
Teachers (K al-Mu c allimin)" and it is the work of c Amr ibn Bahr al- 
Jahiz, a famous contemporary of Ibn Sahnun's from the eastern lands 
of Islam. 

Like other works of the adab al- c alim wa-l-muta c allim literature, these 
two texts are significant in several regards: firstly, as historical sources, 
since they provide information on the realities of intellectual life in 
medieval Islam; secondly, as evidence for the development of the 
theory of education, since their authors attempt to establish rules for 
teachers and students; and thirdly, as literary testimonies, since these 
texts show the distinctive methods used by their authors for pre- 
senting their educational ideas in writing. 
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2 Ibn Sahnun 



2.1 The scholar's life and academic career 

Muhammad Ibn Sahnun al-Tanukhl 3 was a prominent expert of 
Malik! law, a hadith scholar, historian, and biographer.* He was born 
in 202/817 in al-Qayrawan, a city in modern Tunisia. At the begin- 
ning of the 9th century, al-Qayrawan was a nourishing economic, 
administrative, cultural, and intellectual center, as well as a nucleus 
of the Malikr school of law for the western lands of Islam. 

Ibn Sahnun was of Arab descent. His grandfather Sa'ld had arrived 
in al-Qayrawan in the middle of the 2nd/8th century with a group 
of people from Hims in Syria, sent there by the Umayyad authorities 
in Damascus to support (militarily) the presence of the Muslims in 
the Maghrib. 6 Ibn Sahnun's father, Sahnun, 7 "a man of rigorous and 
demanding ethics," is known as "one of the great architects of the 
exclusive supremacy of Sunnism in its Maliki form throughout the 
Muslim West." 8 In addition, it is interesting to note that Sahnun had 
begun his academic career as an elementary schoolteacher, teaching 
the Quran in a simple building rented for this particular purpose. 




> His full name is Abu 'Abdallah Muhammad ibn (AbT Sa id) Sahnun ibn Sa id 
ibn Habib ibn Hassan ibn Hilal ibn Bakkar ibn Rabl'a at-Tanukhi; see Ibn Sahnun s 
biography in: ai-Maliki, Riyad al-nufus, i, 443-458; and i, 345ff, and <Iyad, Tajm 
170-188; see furthermore the art. "Muhammad b. Sahnun, in: EI vu, 409 
(G. Lecomte); and G. Lecomte, Le Iivre 77-82, esp.^ 79-80. 

+ Al-Maliki, Riyad al-nufus i, p. 13 of the introduction. 

» Under the rule'of the Aghlabides (r. 184-296/800-909), al-Jayrawan became 
a stronghold for the study of the Quran and the Sunna, and for Maliki law. 
Nonetheless, scholars from al-Qayrawan and other Maghnbi cities were ir l vrtal aca- 
demic contact with the east of the 'Abbasid .caliphate, to which the area ruk I by 
Aghlabides nominally belonged. Scholars made pilgrimages and study trips to Mecca 
and Medina, and traveled to centers of higher learning such as Baghdad Basra 
and Kufa. See, for example, <Iyad, Tarajim 93; EP viii, 843; and the art. "Mahkiyya 
(N. Cottart), in: EP vi, 278-283, esp. 278, 280-281. ,.,.., 

1 • Al-MaHki, Riyad al-nufus i, 346-7; <Iyad, Tarajm 86; al-Qayrawam, Tabaqat 184 

' For his biography, see al-Maliki, Ryad al-nufus i, 345-375; and the art Sahmm 
(M. Talbi), in: EP viii, 843-845. The nickname Sahnun— the name of a bird 
was given to him because of his sharp eyesight. 

■ E £lMM%ad al-mfus i, 343-344; and Ismail 37. Sahnun owes much of his 
scholarly reputation to his Mudawwana, one of the great manuals of Maliki law 
Through this work, Sahnun played a major role in "the definitive ^plantation of 
Malikism in the Maghrib" {EP vii, 409 and EP vm, 843), although he . had-due 
to the lack of financial resources, as he himself attested-not been able to study 
himself with Imam Malik. 
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Ibn Sahnun spent a carefree childhood in al-Qayrawan. He received 
a traditional primary education at an elementary school (kuttdb), 10 
including an introduction to the Quran and the basics of writing. It 
appears that his father, Sahnun, cared very much for his son; for 
example, he is credited with having expressly requested that his son's 
teacher: 

Educate him with compliments and kind words only. He is not the 
one to be educated by beating and reprimanding. [When I pass away,] 
I will leave him [as someone who acts] in accordance with what I 
believe (atrukuhu c ala nihlati). Hence I hope that he will be unique in 
his kind and unparalleled among the people of his time. 11 

Already as a young boy, Ibn Sahnun frequently attended the classes 
given by his father for more advanced students. 12 Thus he came to 
know the academic activities and the pious life-style of scholars par- 
ticipating in these study circles on MalikT law, along with the top- 
ics and teaching methods of higher learning. 13 This exceptional study 
opportunity at a young age was certainly not an insignificant factor 
in preparing Ibn Sahnun intellectually for his future academic career 
as a leading MalikT scholar. 

In 235/850, at the age of thirty-three, Ibn Sahnun left on pil- 
grimage. He reached Mecca via Tripolis and Cairo (misr). u He is 
reported to have taught at the Friday-Mosque, c Amr ibn al- c As, in 
Fustat 15 and to have attended lectures by various prominent schol- 
ars in Egypt. After fulfilling the obligations of the pilgrimage, he 
went from Mecca to Medina. An anecdote relates that, upon arriv- 
ing there, he paid a visit to the Mosque of the Prophet (al-masjid al- 
nabawl) where a study circle (halqa) was held by Abu Mus c ab Ahmad 
ibn AbT Bakr al-Zuhn (d. 242/854), one of Imam Malik's closest 



10 "A primary, or elementary school, . . . [it] introduces the six to seven year old 
child to the basics of language, and instructs him in Qur'an, hadith, and different 
religious rituals. The structure and teaching methods of the kuttdb . . . were almost 
certainly inherited from Byzantium and reflect a wide Mediterranean tradition . . .;" 
cf. Baer, Muslim Teaching Institutions 73. 

11 Al-Malikr, Riyad al-nufus i, 443-444. 

12 Al-Maliki, Riyad al-nufus i, 444, 448; Tyad, Tarajim 171. 

13 His father was his first and most important teacher. Ibn Sahnun studied also 
with some other leading Maghribi scholars such as Musa ibn Mu c awiya al-Sumadihi 
(d. 225/840), c Abd al- c Aziz ibn Yahya al-Madam (d. 240/854), and c Abdallah ibn 
Abi Hassan al-HimsI al-Yahsubl (d. 227/842); see al-Maliki, Riyad al-nufus i, 444. 

14 Al-Malikr, Riyad al-nufus i, 444; Tyad, Tarajim 111. 

15 Al-Maliki, Riyad al-nufus i, 444; and EP vii, 409. 
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colleagues in Medina. The students at this circle were arguing an 
the leLl issue of - al-walad. When Ibn Sahnun told them a joke 
about the topic of discussion, he attracted Abu Mus'ab's attention 
so that Abu Mus'ab recognized him as the Ibn Sahnun from_ al- 
Qayrawan. 15 It is more important, however, to note that Ibn Sahnun s 
biographers all emphasize the very favorable impression the young 
scholar left on the intellectual milieu in Egypt and the Hijaz. 

At some point before the year 239/854-5, Ibn Sahnun returned 
to his hometown, aK&yniwan. There he established his own study 
circle {halqa) next to his father's.- After his father s death m Rajab 
240/December 855, Ibn Sahnun became the chief qadi of the Malikites 
in the Maghrib. Supported by the Aghlabid regent and de facto gov- 
ernor, Eml Ibrahim II (r. officially from 875 to 902) Ibn Sahnun 
is said to have led the Malik! struggle against the Hanafites and 
Mu c tazilites in the Maghrib. 19 

Ibn Sahnun died in al-Qayrawan in 256/870 at the age of fifty- 
four On the day of his funeral, the stores and schools in al-Qayrawan 
were closed as an expression of mourning. The funeral i prayer for 
the deceased scholar was led by Emir Ibrahim II. 20 Ibn Sahnun was 
buried in al-Qayrawan next to his father's tomb The memorial 
shrine (qubba) built over his grave shordy became such a popular site 
that shops opened to accommodate and benefit from the many vis- 
itors. The Emir, however, eventually ordered these shops closed and 

dispersed the people. 21 

Ibn Sahnun was a productive scholar. He is reported to have writ- 
ten nearly 200 books and treatises. Twenty-four works have been 
identified by tide, but only three texts have been preserved. Most 
tides point to fatwas and other short legal documents. Some books, 
however, are said to have been multi-volume encyclopaedias on 
Hadlth and Islamic history. The preserved book tides indicate that 
Ibn Sahnun had, in general, a vivid interest in the systematic teach- 
ing of the Quran and the essentials of Islamic belief. 22 One can imag- 



16 Al-Maliki, Riyad al-nufus i, 184. 

17 See also EI 1 vii, 409. 

18 Al-Maliki, Riyad al-nufus i, 444. 

19 EI 2 vii, 409. 

20 Al-Maliki, Riyad al-nufus i, 444. 

^ ^S%S^ U 443; Tyad, Ta&n 173. The other two preserved 
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ine how important this was especially when taking into considera- 
tion the attempts made in the 8th and 9th centuries in the Islamic 
West to Islamize and Arabicize the Berber population. 

2.2 Ibn Sahnun's book on "Rules of Conduct for Teachers" 

2.2.1 Structure, contents, and style 

In terms of intention, content, and style, Ibn Sahnun's K Adah al- 
mu'allimjn 23 is part of the so-called professional a&Miterature. Like 
other manuals of this type— compiled for secretaries, clerks, copy- 
ists, or judges — Ibn Sahnun's work addresses a specific community 
of people: the teachers at elementary schools, whom he provides 
with professional and juridical advice. 

Ibn Sahnun's K Addb al-mu c allimin 2A starts with quotations of prophetic 
traditions, expressing the "merit" (fadl) and the advantage of teach- 
ing and learning the Quran. The book concludes with similar state- 
ments by Malik ibn Anas, which in turn display Ibn Sahnun's 
affiliation to the Malik! school of law. Ibn Sahnun's treatise has ten 
chapters, as follows: 



i. [Traditions] on the teaching 

of the Quran, 
ii. [Traditions] on the equity 

[to be observed in treating 

school] boys. 



Maja'afi ta'tim al-Qur'an al- c aziz 
Ma jd'a fi l J adl bayna l-sibydn 



books are: the K Masa il atyhad (ms. Tunis) and the K Ajwibat Muhammad ibn Sahnun, 
nwayat Muhammad ibn Salim al-Qattan c anhu (ms. Escorial 1 162; three copies in Tunis)- 
see EI 1 vii, 409; Lecomte 80. 

23 The complete text of the K Addb al-mu c allimm has been preserved in a unique 
Tunisian manuscript from the 14th or 15th century (National Tunisian Library, 
ms. Tunis 8787); cf. also Lecomte, Le livre 78. For a short description of the 
Tunisian ms., see Hijazi 43. Fragmentary passages of the text have also been pre- 
served m a Rabat manuscript (catalogued as ms. 85qqf) consisting of approximately 
sixty ^ percent of the work; cf. Hijazi 46. While the Tunisian text starts with gala 
Abu Abdallah Muhammad ibn Sahnun, the Moroccan text indicates a different trans- 
mission by stating: haddathanl Abu I- Abbas Abdallah ibn Ahmad ibn Furat ibn Muhammad, 
qala: haddatham Muhammad ibn Sahnun c an abihi [...]. This suggests that Ibn Sahnun's 
treatise for teachers circulated in more than one transmitted version; see also Hijazi 
46. A French translation of the K Addb al-mu c allimin was published by G. Lecomte* 
see his Le livre 82-105. 

24 This article's references to Ibn Sahnun's K Addb al-mu c allimin are based on 
Muhammad al- c Arusi al-Matwi's edition as reprinted in: Hijazi, al-Madhhab, 111-128; 
lower case Roman numerals indicate chapters of Ibn Sahnun's work. 
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Bab ma yukrahu mahwuhu min 
dhikr Allah ta c ala wa-ma yan- 
baghi an yuf'ala min dhalika 



iii. Chapter [of traditions] on the 
reprehensibility of erasing the 
Word of God the Exalted 
[when written on slates], and 
what should be done [instead] 
in this regard. 
iv. [Traditions] on disciplining 
[students], and on what is 
permissible in this [regard] 
and what is not. 
v. [Opinions] on the final exams 
for the recitation of the Quran 
[at elementary schools], and 
what is [to be given] to the 
teacher on this [occasion] 
vi. [Opinions] on the presentation 
of gifts [to the teacher] on 
feast days. 
vii. [Opinions] on [the occasions] 
when [the teacher] should give 
days off to the [school] boys 
viii. [Opinions] on the obligation 
on the teacher to stay all the 
time with the pupils [under 
his supervision] 
ix. [Opinions] on the wage of 
the teacher and when it is 
obligatory 
x. [Opinions] on renting a 
copy of the Quran, law 
books, and other such books 

Based on criteria such as formal structure and style, the book is 
divided into two main parts: The first part comprises chapters one 
to four. Here the fundamentals of teaching pupils at elementary 
schools are provided. The author deals with the obligation to learn 
and memorize the Quran and the need for people to teach it. He 
talks about the practical issues implied when writing exercises are 
based on the quranic text, about the disciplinary measures to cor- 
rect the pupils' behavior, and about physical punishment. As indi- 



Maja'afi l-adab wa-ma yajuzu 
min dhalika wa-ma la yajuzu 



Maja'afi l-khitam wa-ma yajibu 
ft dhalika li-l-mu c allim 



Maja^afi l-qada' fi c atiyyat al-Hd 



Mayanbaghi anyukhalla l-sibyan 
flhi 

Ma yajibu c ala l-mu c allim min 
luzum al-sibyan 



Majtfafi ijarat al-mu c allim wa- 
matd tajibu 

Ma ja'a ft ijarat al-mushaf wa- 
kutub al-fiqh wa-ma shabahahd 



i 



cated above, this first part is almost entirely based on quotations of 
prophetic traditions. Only occasionally does the author make short 
comments on these haditfa, rounding off a particular topic. 

The second part of the book is formed by chapters five to ten. 
These chapters follow a different scheme: they present almost exclu- 
sively questions Ibn Sahnun asked his father and answers his father 
gave him. Here the author addresses more specific issues related to 
the actual process of education. He covers the following topics: hir- 
ing a teacher, the various obligations regarding the khatma (the final 
oral exam after the pupil has memorized the Quran), 25 some teacher's 
obligations (including the rental of the school or classroom at the 
teachers' expense, and the preparation teachers need before enter- 
ing the classroom), enforcement of the curriculum (including oblig- 
atory and optional topics to be taught, supervision of pupils, and 
consultation with a pupil's parents on the child's strengths and weak- 
nesses). Furthermore, the author discusses the basic salary, additional 
payments for teachers (including questions of the permissibility of 
such additional payments), and the legitimacy of renting books for 
teaching purposes. 

As for the formal structure of this second part, a decisive question- 
answer pattern is striking in Ibn Sahnun's work. This pattern sup- 
ports the sequence of thesis and antithesis which, in turn, displays 
the author's legal training in reasoning and arguing. 26 Occasionally, 
the pros and cons of issues are given. For example, he first provides 
a statement that may reflect an arguable opinion or circumstance, 
and then quotes an authoritative tradition or a statement that sets 
things right. 

These characteristics of the text altogether make Ibn Sahnun's 
book read like a legal document: it enumerates rules and precedents 



25 Khatma (colloquial: khitma), pi. khitam, is the technical term used in Islamic edu- 
cation for a child's recitation of the entire Quran and his/her graduation. In mod- 
ern times, "the so-called ihlaba is celebrated when a boy has read through the whole 
of the sacred book (the ceremony after the half or one-third is called isrdfaY" cf. 
Fr. Buhl, in: EP iv, 1112. ' 

26 The use of a question-and-answer pattern in scholarly writing has a long tra- 
dition in the Middle East; see U. Pietruschka's contribution to this book and the 
references given there. It is worth mentioning that this pattern is also evident in 
the narrative passages of the Quran, used there as a powerful stylistic tool to pro- 
mote instruction; see my art. "Teaching," in: Encyclopaedia of the Qur 3 dn, ed. J.D. 
McAulifFe, vol. iv, Leiden: Brill, forthcoming. 
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and its language is precise and prosaic, as in afatwa. Ibn Sahnun's 
primary concern is to clarify issues; the style in presenting these ideas 
is secondary to him. This latter observation might explain, to some 
extent, why the discussion of certain topics does not always corre- 
spond to the chapter headings; why subject matters relating to one 
and the same issue are occasionally scattered throughout different 
chapters or listed under various rubrics; and why there are some 
passages which almost lack a logical sequence for the ideas addressed 
therein. The last chapter may even give the impression to some read- 
ers that issues were included there which the author, for some rea- 
son, omitted mentioning earlier in his book at a, perhaps, thematically 
more fitting place. 

2.2.2 Reflections of historical realities 

In terms of historical and cultural information, Ibn Sahnun's book 
has plenty to offer. As G. Lecomte already noted, 27 there are pas- 
sages that vividly evoke in the reader's mind the diligent world of 
elementary schools at the beginning of the 9th century. We learn 
about the medieval teacher who is proud of the ink spots on his 
clothing; "It is the sign of manliness (muru'd) to see ink on a man's 
clothing or lips" (hi. 116). There is also mention of the parents who 
offer the teacher gifts as a reward for his good work (vi.118). Yet if 
a father is unhappy with the results of his child's education, he does 
not hesitate to argue frankly with the teacher (ix.124, 125). 

There are passages that allow us to picture situations where young 
schoolboys take care of each other at school and accompany each 
other home after class (vii.118; viii.119). We learn about the different 
ways of cleaning the writing tablet, either using a little dust cloth or 
even the tongue (iii.115). If one uses the foot to erase quranic text 
written on the tablet, one commits— as the text states — an act of 
irreverence toward the Quran and risks receiving punishment (iii.115). 
The text talks about school holidays and family celebrations taking 
place when pupils pass the khatma exam and graduate (v. 11 7). 

Along with these insights into the everyday life at elementary 
schools at the beginning of the 9th century, the book provides some 
significant historical information. One can conclude from the text, 



27 Cf. his Le livre 81-82. 
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firstly, that the teaching of the Quran and its supplementary disci- 
plines at the primary level was, at that time, already well established 
in the Muslim West. Secondly, primary education was apparently in 
need of more systematic regulations and scholars responded to this 
need by offering professional advice. Within this context, the raising 
of fees for teaching classes— as Ibn Sahnun indicates— and even 
remuneration for teaching the Quran had become a common prac- 
tice. The author generally supports this practice, yet he feels it indis- 
pensable to discuss it in detail (i. 114; ix.124). 

Ibn Sahnun also deals at' length with physical punishment (see 
chapter iv). This, however, is less surprising when taking the author's 
legal background into consideration. Hence one can appreciate, for 
example, why he attempts to cover all possible precedents, those which 
actually occurred and those which might occur. Although the text 
makes it quite clear that punishment was part of rectifying a child's 
behavior in Islam in the medieval times, Ibn Sahnun leaves no doubt 
that physical punishment should not cross the line. He stresses that 
the child should not be seriously harmed. On the contrary, basing 
himself on prophetic traditions, he emphasizes that modesty, patience, 
and a passion for working with children are indispensable qualities 
of teachers (ii. 115; iv.116; viii.119). 

^ Moreover, Ibn Sahnun also advises the teachers to create situa- 
tions to challenge pupils intellectually. He mentions, for example, 
that pupils may dictate to each other (ix.124), or that advanced pupils 
may profit from writing letters for adults (viii.119). Competition 
amongst pupils is expressly favored because, as the text says, it con- 
tributes to the formation of their personalities and to their general 
improvement (viii.119). 

2.2.3 The curriculum 

As for the curriculum, Ibn Sahnun presents to the teachers a num- 
ber of rules. Some of them are obligatory; others are recommended. 
One can conclude from the text the following obligatory rules: 

1. Teachers must instruct pupils in the precise articulation of the 
Quran, along with knowledge of reading, orthography, and gram- 
mar (viii.119). 

2. Teachers are strongly advised not to teach melodious recitation 
of the Quran {alhan al-Qur'an). This is "unlawful" since it leads 
to singing, which is reprehensible (viii.120). 
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3. Teachers must teach the duties of worship (such as the ablu- 
tions before prayers, the number of inclinations and prostrations 
in prayer, etc.) (viii.121). 

4. Teachers must teach the pupils good manners, since these are 
obligations towards God (viii.120). 

As recommended topics for teaching, Ibn Sahnun suggests the Mowing: 

5. The basics of Arabic language and linguistics (viii.119). 

6. Arithmetic (viii.119). 

7. Calligraphy (viii.119). 

8. Writing letters (viii.119). 

9. Poetry, however, only if the verses are decent (viii.119). 

10. Proverbs of the ancient Arabs. 

11. Historical reports {akhbar) of the ancient Arabs and legends of 
their battles (viii.120). 

12. Sermons (khutab), if the pupils show interest in them (viii.120). 

Given the priority that the Malikites in the Maghrib generally gave 
to instructing boys in the Quran, these rather diverse recommenda- 
tions of Ibn Sahnun are significant. 

Some other rules concern a variety of matters. For example, teach- 
ers are advised not to instruct young girls together with boys, because 
mixed classes corrupt young people (viii.123). This statement seems 
to point to the fact that, firsdy, education was not restricted to boys, 
and secondly, that coeducation may have been practiced at ele- 
mentary schools to some degree. Also, teachers must not teach the 
Quran to the children of Christians (viii.122). This rule is given on 
the authority of Ibn Sahnun's father. It seems to indicate, on the one 
hand, that Muslim and Christian children were attending the same 
classes. On the other hand, it shows that Ibn Sahnun took the quranic 
command "There is no compulsion in matters of faith" (Q 2:256) 
literally. 

2.2.4 Rules for teachers and how Ibn Sahnun presents them to the reader 
The following passages in translation provide a more detailed and 
immediate idea of Ibn Sahnun's text. They highlight some major 
themes dealt with by Ibn Sahnun and the methods used by him for 
presenting these issues. These texts may also give an impression of 
the pious tone characteristic of this treatise. 



Merit and necessity of learning and teaching the Quran 



Abu Abdalldh Ibn Sahnun said: 
[it has been transmitted . . . that] the 
Messenger of God — God bless him 
and grant him peace — said: 

"The best of you is the one who 
learns the Quran and teaches it." 
"Through the Quran God elevates 
[many] peoples." 

"You must [occupy yourselves with 
and continually] make use of the 
Quran, for it eliminates hypocrisy in 
the same way that fire eliminates 
rust from iron." 
"He who recites the Quran 
accurately (lit.: with desinential 
inflexion) will receive the reward 
of a martyr." 

"He who learns the Quran in his 
youth, the Quran will mix with his 
flesh and blood. [However,] he who 
learns it in old age, and does not 
give up on it even when it escapes 
[his memory], will receive double 
the reward" (i.113-114). 



[It has been transmitted] on the authority 
of c Uthman ibn c Affan (the third Rightly 
Guided Caliph, d. 35/656) — may God 
be pleased with him — concerning 
God's saying — blessed and exalted be 
He — 'Then We bequeathed the Book on 
those of our servants we chose (Q 35:32) s 
[that] he said, "Everyone who learns 
the Quran and teaches it is amongst 
those whom God has chosen from 
humankind" (i. 1 14). 



tpJL-j 4Jp &\ J^> til J^j [oi . . .] 

OTytfl ili*l 4^4 J OTyiJl (JL; jA n 
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[It has been transmitted that c Abdallah\ 
Ibn Mas'ud [d. ca. 32/625] said: 
"Three [things] are essential for people: 
[1.] A ruler who rules amongst them 
[in justice] ; if it were not for that, 
they would devour each other. 
[2.] Buying and selling copies of the 
Quran; if it were not for that, the 
Book of God would decrease [in 
number] . 
[3.] Teachers who teach their children 
and who receive a salary for that; 
if it were not for that, the people 
would be illiterate" (i. 1 14-). 



^jtj f*~i f^£ jy»f tf u^ ^ ^ : (H-^ 

I* lit ,, 

01& dUi N^ 1>^I diii J* Jb*tij 



Further teaching topics 



I asked \Sahnun\\ "So, it is 
permissible for the boy to write 
letters for someone?" 
He answered'. "There is no harm [in it]. 
If he writes letters, this is something 
that contributes to the boy's education. 
The teacher should [also] teach the 
pupils calculation, although this is not 
obligatory for him to do — unless it is 
imposed on him as an obligation. 
Likewise [for] poetry, unfamiliar 
[words], the Arabic language, 
calligraphy, and all parts of 
grammar — [the teaching of] all 
of this is at his discretion. 
The teacher should teach them the 
desinential inflexion of the quranic 
text — this is incumbent upon him. [He 
should also teach them] vocalization 
and spelling, good handwriting and to 
read well, when to pause and when to 
recite [the quranic text] in a slow, 
measured rhythmic way — [all] this is 
incumbent upon him. 
[Also,] there is no harm in teaching 
them poetry — as long as there is 
nothing indecent in it from the 
language and the anecdotes of the 



?Llir j^Sl v^ ol j^JU Oil* :cJL3 

tiaSUj tSLjyJlj i<^jj^\j cytJJl dUJ^j 



dUij d\j^\^\j^\ (^-d*j 0) <d y*~*j 
^^Jj cUjL^fj i~>j*5\ fits' ,y J^^s 
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""c^l^iJlj «u*Ji ^Lj Jp TA 5jUVli 
.OT^iJl J*, jjkj t ^Jlj cyuiJlj 

li$i cLgJl ^m 4jLp ^J.-^^J o^Ti Uj 



Arabs. This [however] is not an 

obligation on him" (viii. 119-120). 

I said [to Sahnun]: "Some Andalusians 

related that there was no harm in 

hiring [someone] to teach Islamic 

jurisprudence, religious duties, poetry, 

and grammar. It is similar to 

[teaching] the Quran. 

He replied: "Malik and our companions 

(i.e. the experts of our Law School) 

detested this. How could it be similar 

to the Quran? [Learning] the Quran 

has a [specific] goal that can be 

reached, whereas what (i.e., the topics) 

you have mentioned has none. So, this 

[i.e. the idea mentioned by the 

Andalusians?] is unknown. 

Islamic jurisprudence and [religious] y> oT^Jlj n* UlL^I jl5 y \ JUJlj aU}\j 

knowledge (as studied by the c ulamd') ' 

are something about which there has j & h' <>-> ^ ^iJij -V ^-^ V (jSi\ jJ-l 

been disagreement, whereas the Quran . , . . T 

is the truth about which there is no *-> t4j 0> V -> c **^ ^ -^ ^ T ^> > 

doubt at all. Islamic jurisprudence is ^\ j^j 

not to be learned by heart like the ' " * ( ^^ 

Quran; hence it is not similar to it, 

nor does it have a [definite] goal or 

time in which to reach it" (x.128). 



Writing exercises based on quranic text 

Anas [ibn Malik] was asked: "How were J^p J^ O^ojit OlT <Jl*T r^V Ji 
the educators during the time of [the 

first four caliphs,] the Imams Abu <f*-> ~ ^ 0Utp -? ^^J ^ J ^^ , 

Bakr, c Umar, c Uthman, and All — may » ^, 

God be pleased with them?" <r ^ 



28 ^ara is^ a legal term that "refers to the permission granted for a compensation 
to use a thing owed by, or the service of, another person." Hence the term can 
also refer "to a book that was 'hired 5 for the purpose of, and with the right to, 
copying it." See Rosenthal, The Technique 8, fn. 3. 

29 Fata 3 id is ambiguous; it can refer to Islamic inheritance law but, in the pre- 
sent context, it is more likely to indicate "religious duties." 
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Anas answered: "The teacher had a 
basin. Each boy used to come — every 
day, each in his turn — with some pure 
water. They would pour it into the 
basin and use it to erase the writing 
from their tablets." [Then] Anas added: 
"Afterwards, they used to dig a hole in 
the ground and pour this water into it 
and so it was absorbed" (iii.115). 



4J_7**aJ \j*tie t-^ *%& f Ji J^ QM ^ 

frill ^JuS O^^ui J'jty t) '*j*>- 0_j>4 



Mental challenges for pupils, teaching assistance, 
and teacher responsibilities 



[Ibn Sahnun] said that Sahnun stated: 
"... There is no harm in having them 
dictate to each other, because this is 
for their benefit. Yet he (the teacher) 
must review their dictation. 
[Moreover,] he must not let them 
move from one sura to another until 
they have memorized [the first sura] 
with its desinential inflexion and 
orthography — unless [the pupils'] 
fathers give him leeway to do so" 
(viii.120). 

{Sahnun] stated: "It is more appropriate 
for the teacher not to put one of the 
boys in charge of the beatings nor 
designate for them a monitor from 
amongst them, unless it is a boy who 
has finished [learning] the Quran and 
knows it, and no longer needs instruc- 
tion. Hence, there is no harm in it. 
[Also, there is no harm for] the boy to 
help the teacher; [for] this is of benefit 
to the boy. 



of ^t Vj . . . :0p*-> Jtfj : Jli 

dJJi oSl lJsju J* f*-£ju (^k r$*6 
of jy~ Nj .*-**%•! -LiiJj tpi **jL^ 



L->y>j ^ Ai (^JJi J^l 0j<i Of ^ 



30 For ^/aKa (vulg.) and z/awa, see Lane i, 26. 

31 This was done so that the quranic text would be erased from the tablets 
respectfully. 
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Yet it is not permissible for him (i.e. 
the boy assisting the teacher) to give 
orders to any of the pupils, or to 
instruct any of them- — unless there is 
benefit in that for the boy's formation, 
or his father has approved of it. [If 
this is not the case,] the teacher him- 
self should be in charge of this [teach- 
ing] or hire someone to help him, if 
he is equally qualified" (vii.118). 



IJb-f (JUj o\j clJ^-f yL Of *J j£ Vj 



Supervision of pupils 



[Sahnun] stated: The teacher must 
be committed to working hard. 
And he must devote himself to the 
pupils, . . . for he is a hireling and 
cannot leave his work (viii.119). 
/ asked [Sahnun]: "Then, can the 
teacher send the boys to look for 
each other?" 

He replied: "I am not of the opinion 
that he is allowed to do so — unless 
their fathers or [their] guardians grant 
him (the teacher) permission in this 
regard, or if the places are nearby 
and the boy is not occupied with it 
[for too long]. He (the teacher) himself 
must be mindful of the boys at the 
time [they] return home, and inform 
their guardians [if] they did not 
come [to school]" (vii.118). 
/ asked [Sahnun]: "Are you of the 
opinion that it is [permissible] for 
the teacher to write fiqh books for 
himself?" 

He replied: "As for the time when he 
has finished [teaching] the boys, there 
is no harm in writing [such books] for 
himself and for others.; for example, 
[when] he has permitted them to 
return home. But as long as they are 
around him, no! That is, it is not 
permissible for him, for how can he be 
permitted to deviate from something 



fA ^>Jj ol^l (JUil rJ U, : Jtf 

*J Oil Of ^! C 4J jy£ dUi tfji y : Jtf 
0j£ jf tdUi J OL^aJi *LJjf j\ pj^jU 

<l~aJ 4-j^j Of fJLii c5y J$i :cJ5 

^-l *ti OWvJl j^ 4ply cu>j J lit : JU 

J (U Oil Of Jt. c^-UIJj 4^iJ ^j£L> Of 

^ tff c!Ai 4J^ i^.b U lifj c V !>U;^l 

li ^ Of -J jj^ tJuTj t^JLii 4l j^ 
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that it is incumbent upon him to jj ^ - ^f c<u jl, ^ U Jl 4J JaJl oJL 

observe, towards something that is not 

incumbent upon him? Don't you see ? (J ^*j Jl ^ $ ■ /»»; j*-^" J^jj 01 <d j_^ *il 
that he is [also] not permitted to 
entrust to some of [the boys] the 
teaching of others? How, [then,] could 
he occupy himself with something 
other than them!" (viii.119). 
Sahnun stated: The teacher is not per- 
mitted to send the boys [to take care 
of] his personal matters (viii.121). 



lp-*Ji** J****^ u-i->>* 
J^ Of pLjJ j& ^j idjxm Jtf 



Just treatment of pupils 



[It has been transmitted] on the authority of 
Anas ibn Malik that the Messenger of 
God — God bless him and grant him 
peace — stated: "Any teacher who is 
entrusted with three boys from this 
community and does not teach them 
on an equal basis — the poor with the 
rich, and the rich with the poor — will 
on the Day of Resurrection be raised 
up with the treacherous" (ii.115). 
[It has been transmitted] on the authority of 
al-Hasan (al-Basri?) that he said: "If a 
teacher has been hired for a fixed 
salary and does not treat them — i.e. 
the boys- — on an equal basis, he 
will be deemed to be one of the 
wrongdoers" (ii.115). 






Handling trouble between pupils 



Jbs-y '.^Lil jp- 0>>w Jjl-j : J\3 



i&n Sahnun said: Sahnun was asked 

about the teacher: "Should he accept 

the word of boys concerning the harm ?^i^l J ( Joju j* p-^-^n J^ 0L~^Jt 

[done] by others?" 

He replied: "I do not consider this [an bJljj .^^J-1 V*^ t>* ,taijh tfjl ^ : J^ 

issue] requiring legal judgment. - . - 

However, the teacher should discipline ?**** *" b i f**M ol ^°-P C5^ 

them if they have harmed one another.^. ^ . t ^ ^^ ^ ^ 

In my view, he should do so if r^ u- 
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knowledge of the harm has been 
spread by a group of them, or [if] 
there was admission [of the misdeed] — 
unless they are boys known to him to 
be truthful; then, he should accept 
their word and punish accordingly. 
The teacher must not be excessive [in 
his punishment], as I have [already] 
told you. [Moreover,] he must 
command them to refrain from 
harming [one another], and return to 
them whatever they took from each 
other — [but] this is not [an issue] 
requiring a legal ruling;" this is [at 
least] what I heard from more than 
one of our companions. Their 
testimony had been granted admission 
[even] in cases of homicide or injury, 
so how much more [should it be 
accepted] in this [matter]! God knows 
best" (viii.123). 






Appointing a teacher 



Sahnun stated: "Some scholars from the 
Hijaz — including Ibn Dinar and 
others— were asked [about] a teacher 
hired for a group [if then] a due share 
should be allotted to each of them. 
So he answered: "It is permissible if the 
fathers come to terms on this matter. 
[This is so,] because this (i.e., educa- 
tion) is a necessity and something the 
people simply must have. It is the most 
suitable [thing to do]" (ix.124). 



fi*ll j*?\z~*i 01 — ojs-j jLp jt\ ^a — 

.AjJj [a J^\j JT J^ ^jL Ofj tAPLJr 

iJu» dSl cpLSi dUJb ^y lil jj£ : JUi 

.*-iI y»j '^- 1/^ -^ Vj ^jj^ 3 



Classroom and teaching equipment 

[Sahnun said^ It is incumbent [upon ^^ <o^UU ^ Upj [:0_pw J\5] 

the teacher] — and not upon the " 

pupils— to rent the shop [to be used as (*-fcJii* of 4ipj cOL-aH J^ dJUi 

a classroom]. He must inspect [the * 

pupils] by teaching and reviewing ^ ° T ^ J| ^> J^J ^^'j r 1 ^^ 
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[with them]. He must schedule a fixed 
time to review [the children's knowl- 
edge] of the Quran, such as Thursdays 
or Wednesday evenings. Yet he must 
give them the day off on Fridays. This 
has been the practice of teachers since 
there have been teachers, and they 
have not been faulted for that (iii.120). 
[Sahnun stated'] Also, the teacher is 
obliged to obtain [at his own expense] 
the scourge and the device to hold the 
legs of the delinquent during the 
bastinado; this is not to be at the 
expense of the boys (viii.120). 
Malik was asked about the teaching of 
the boys in the mosque. He answered: 
"I do not consider this to be permitted, 
because they are not mindful of impu- 
rity. And mosques have not been set 
up for teaching [children] 5 ' (viii.120). 



igjc, cjJJi LjJ 1 j \y\f Jul. 

.Ol~*aJl 

0>^> V f«ft « j>fe ^ tfjt N : JU 
.,,-JUtII A^-Ai s -^ = i ^ j .i-xUJl ^ 



Payment for teaching the Quran 



[It has been transmitted] from c Ata? [ibn 
Abi Rabah] that he used to teach the 
art of writing during the time of 
Mu c awiya (the first Umayyad caliph 
who r. 661-680 C.E.) and that he 
stipulated [payment for it] (LI 14). 
Ibn Jurqjtj said: I asked c Ata': "Can I 
take wages for teaching the Book? Do 
you know of anybody having detested 
it?" He said: "No, I do not" (LI 14). 
[It has been transmitted] on the authority of 
Ibn Shihab [al-J&hri] that Sa c d ibn Abi 
Waqqas got a man from Iraq to teach 
the Book to their children in Medina 
and that they (the Medinans) gave him 
wages (LI 14). 

Malik [ibn Anas] stated that "there is no 
harm in a teacher's taking [payment] 
for teaching the Quran. If he stipulates 
something [as payment], it is lawful 
and permissible. So, there is no harm 
in his stipulating in this regard. 



J^T f : fr iW oii : Jli cgtyr j$Cf ~- 

U>S of o-ipt *^>\&\ c-U; J* \j*\ 

.V: Jli ?**/ 
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[Moreover,] what is due to him when 
the Quran has been completely recited 
from memory is obligatory, whether he 
had stipulated it or not. The scholars 
of our country [agree] on this as it 
concerns the teachers (LI 14). 
Muhammad [ibn Sahnun] said: There is 
no harm in a man's hiring a teacher 
to teach his children the Quran for a 
predetermined sum for a fixed time, or 
for each month. Also, [he can teach] 
half or a quarter of the Quran or any 
other portion specified by the two 
[parties] . 

He said: If a man hires a teacher to 
teach certain boys, it is permissible for 
the teacher to teach others together 
with them— provided that this does not 
divert him from teaching those for 
whom we was hired" (x.126). 
He said: There is no harm in a man's 
hiring [an instructor] to teach his child 
writing and spelling. [In fact,] the 
Prophet — God bless him and grant 
him peace — used to free a man who 
taught writing [to the Muslims] (x.127). 



^ d*J j*-^~*i at ^l V :*U* Jli 

Jj Xaj\ju> IjsJi OTjiil aiVjI jJju of J* 

oT^i ul^ dUi^j .^ jr jf {jUa j*.f 

OL-^ JLp ULw J^.^1 ^-1^.1 lijj ; Jli 

j*AJI *Vja ^JU; ^ dUi *1*-Sj V OIT 

oaJj jJLu of j3fk^ J>-^Ij ^l V_j :<JV5 
Up ibl JU — g~Jl OlT o5j .^UJ»lj JaiLl 



Graduation 



I asked him [Sahnun]: "When is the time 
due for the final exam?" 
He replied: "[It is due] when he (the 
pupil) comes near it and has gone 
beyond [learning] two thirds [of the 
Quran]." 

Then I asked him about [the possibility 
of having] the final exam [after 
memorizing only] half [of the Quran] . 
He replied: "I do not consider it to be 
compulsory." 

Sahnun stated: "The final exam on any- 
thing other than the entire Quran — be 
it half, a third, or a quarter [of it] — is 
not compulsory, unless they volunteer 
in this regard" (v. 11 7). 



,15 til :JU* a^A . 
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In conclusion of this part of our study, it is worth noting that Ibn 
Sahnun's vademecum for teachers was — already in the Middle Ages — 
of much interest to Muslim scholars. An example of this is Abu 
1-Hasan al-Qabisi (d. 403/1012), a leading representative of the Malikr 
law school from al-Qayrawan who lived about 150 years after Ibn 
Sahnun. Al-Qabisi used Ibn Sahnun's text extensively as a source 
and commented on it when compiling his own "Elaborate Treatise 
on the Circumstances of Teachers and the Legal Regulations for 
Teachers and Students [al-Risala al-mufassalafi ahwal al-mu c allimin wa- 
ahkam al-mu c allimin wa-l-muta c allimlrif ni Thus, al-Qabisi sets forth Ibn 
Sahnun's educational efforts and, at the same time, affirms that he 
was one of the earliest Muslim educationalists. 



3 Al-Jahiz: 

3.1 The scholar: life and academic career 

Due to his masterly compositions in the areas of belles-lettres, Mu c tazili 
theology, and political-religious polemics, Abu c Uthman c Amr ibn 
Bahr al-Fuqayml al-Basri al-Jahiz is well known as one of the most 
prominent classical Arabic writers. He was born in Basra in about 
160/776 and died there in Muharram 255/December 868-January 
869. He was probably of Abyssinian origin and received his sobri- 
quet due to a malformation of the eyes. 33 

From an early age, al-Jahiz dedicated himself to learning. He par- 
ticipated in study circles held at mosques and also attended the 
debates on Arabic philology, lexicography, poetry, and philosophy 
conducted at the Mirbad, a celebrated public place in Basra, which 
played an outstanding role in the shaping of Arabic culture in medieval 
times. 

Al-Jahiz acquainted himself with the works of the ancient Greek 
philosophers (especially Aristotle) available in Arabic since the great 
translation movement under the caliph al-Ma'mun (r. 813-833). He 
participated frequently in the intellectual conversations taking place 
in the salons of the upper class, where issues of general concern to 



32 Reprinted in: Shams al-Dm, al-Fikr al-tarbawl Snda Ibn Sahnun and al-Qabisi 
117-196. See also al-Ahwam, at-TaHim ft ra y y al-Qabisi^ esp. 39-41. 

33 Art. "al-Djahiz" (Ch. Pellat), in: EI 1 ii, 385-388. 
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Islamic society were discussed. One of his favorite activities, how- 
ever, was to spend a great deal of time in libraries and bookstores 
*or a small amount of money, he is said to have rented a book- 
store overnight to read and copy what was of interest to him 3 * 

Only m about 200/815-6, at the age of forty-five, does he 'seem 
to have started writing professionally. Writing, and the considerable 
amount, of money he received for dedicating his works to people of 
influence and wealth, thus seem to have been his main sources of 
income. He built up his private library and even employed a copy- 
ist (warraq) known by the name of Abd al-Wahhab ibn <Isa » Never- 
theless, al-Jahiz also had some bitter experiences, for works of his 
were torn apart by envious colleagues and critics shortly after they 
were published. 36 ' 

Al-Jahiz seems to have held no official or regular post in his life 
It is known, however, that when he was in Baghdad he worked for 
some time as a scribe and teacher. Al-Jahiz himself reports that the 
cahph al-Mutawakkil (r. 847-861) had apparently endeavored to 
entrust him with the education of his children. However, the caliph 
later changed his mind, seemingly because of aljahiz's ugliness" 

1 he circumstances and often unfair treatment of professional teach- 
ers al-jahiz witnessed, and may have experienced firsthand, 38 seem 
to have induced him to write a book entitled "The Teachers " 39 This 
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34 Yaqut, Mu'jam al-udaba' vi, 56. 

35 Shalaby 90. 

MlfrS^ S 7aTTTTv n - ^ ff «* ba ^ m '-'«**« ^Hasad, in: 
majmu rasa U al-Jahiz ed. Bawl Kraws [Paul Kraus] and Muhammad Taha *1 

5 J lr p',P air S; Ma?baat La J' nat a ™ rf wa-l-Taijama W -l-NaTl943 108-1 nt 
1 ™*>™ U fi 218-219; see also Rosenthal, Tfc rIS ' ' 

» 5"^ 3 3nd Pdlat ' ^-Biahi?." in: EP ii, 385 ? 

68 Hirschfeld 202. 
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provided him with the opportunity not only to defend but also to 
champion schoolteachers and stress their superiority over all other 
classes of educators and tutors. 40 



3.2 Al-Jahiz's book "The Teachers" 

As is the case for quite a number of al-Jahiz's writings, no complete 
text of the book "The Teachers" has been preserved. 41 Various frag- 
ments of this work were discovered, however, in four manuscripts 
in Cairo, Istanbul, London, and Mosul. 42 The text has been pub- 
lished several times. 43 Nonetheless, this work of al-Jahiz's— which he 
apparendy composed at a late stage of his life 44 — is little known thus 
far, in either the Arab or the Western world. 



on Laudable and Blameworthy Morals"); (2) The Kitab Kitman al-sirr wa-hifz al-lisdn 
("The Book on Keeping Secrets and Controlling the Tongue"), and (3) the treatise 
Dhamm akhldq al-kuttab ("Censure of the Manners of Scribes"). 

40 Pellat remarks that al-Jahiz's "acute powers of observation, his light-hearted 
skepticism, his comic sense and satirical turn of mind fit him admirably to portray 
human types and society." He says also that, at times, "he uses all his skill at the 
expense of several social groups (schoolmasters, singers, scribes, etc.) [although] gen- 
erally keeping within the bounds of decency; cf. EP ii, 386. The fact that al-Jahiz 
praises the schoolteachers highly in one passage (e.g., K al-Baydn wa-l-tabyin i, 250-2) 
and makes rather unflattering jokes about them in another (ibid. 248-49) may there- 
fore be understood as the result of an essentially dialectical intellect— something, 
however, that was interpreted by his contemporaries (Ibn Qutayba, for example) as 
a lack of seriousness. G.J. van Gelder suggests that it is precisely this "lack of seri- 
ousness" which seems to be one al-Jahiz's attractive sides: the fact that al-Jahiz 
mixes jest and earnestness; see van Gelder's article on this topic in: Journal of Arabic 
Literature 23 (1992), esp. 95-106. In addition, al-Jahiz's Mu'tazilite views, which 
eventually aim at tackling the various aspects of a given topic, may also have played 
a role in this regard. 

41 Al-Jahiz's works comprise nearly 200 titles. However, only about thirty works— 
whether authentic or apocryphal— have been preserved in full length. Of about fifty 
works, only excerpts, quotations, or fragmentary passages have come down to us; 
see EP ii, 386-388, with further references. The K al-Mu c allimin belongs to this lat- 
ter category; cf. Geries 9. C. Brockelmann classified al-Jahiz's works according to 
real or assumed subjects; his list provides a good idea of the breadth of al-Jahiz's 
literary and scholarly interests [GAL Supplement i, 241-247). 

42 Geries 9-17, 25. 

43 (1) In the margin of Kitab al-Kamil fi l-lugha wa-l-adab, ta'lif [. . .] AM I- Abbas 
Muhammad ibn Tazid al-ma c ruf bi-l-Mubarrad al-Nahw% [. . .] wa-qad turriza hamishuhu 
bi-Kitdb al-Fusul al-mukhtdra min kuiub al-Imam Abi Uthmdn Am al-Jahiz ibn Bahr ibn 
Mahbub al-Kindm al-Basn [...], ikhtiyar al-Imam 'Ubaydallah ibn Hassan, Cairo: Matba<at 
al-Taqaddum al- c Ilmiyya, 1323 [1905], 17-40; (2) Rasa'ti al-Jahiz, ed. c Abd al-Salam 
Muhammad Harun, Beirut, 1991 (based on the ed. Cairo 1964), vol. m, 27-51; 
(3) in: al-Mawnd (Baghdad) 7.4 (1978), Adad Khdss: Abu 'Uthmdn Amr ibn Bahr al-Jahiz, 
149-158; and (4) Kitabdn li-l-Jahiz, ed. Ibrahim Geries, Tel Aviv: Tel Aviv University, 
1980, 57-87. Cf. also Pellat, Nouvel essai 148-149 (no. 143); and Geries 9.— I have 
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3.2.1 Intention and literary style 

With regard to al-Jahiz's literary oeuvre in general, Ibrahim Geries 
observed that this medieval scholar seems to have believed that "the 
people's need for one another is a salient characteristic of their nature 
and an inborn feature of the core of their souls. It is permanent 
and . . . covers all beings, from the smallest to the greatest." 45 None 
of God's creatures would be able to reach his goal without the assis- 
tance of those deployed to help him; the most respected cannot exist 
without the least respected; rulers need the lower classes as the lower 
classes need rulers; rich people need the poor and slaves need mas- 
ters. 46 This idea, of Greek origin, regarding the interdependence of 
elements in the universe, influenced al-Jahiz's general perception of 
the world. For al-Jahiz, attempts to comprehend the microcosm lead 
to an understanding of the macrocosm. This scientific-philosophic 
approach made al-Jahiz the sharp observer and analyst he was. Basing 
himself on deduction and logical reasoning, he unveils to the reader 
the significance of what is insignificant in the eyes of those relying 
simply on superficial perceptions and initial sensory impressions. Such 
a view of the world eventually enabled him to observe and minutely 
examine various social groups. As a result, his writings reflect, rather 
objectively and realistically, actual circumstances, opinions, and view- 
points prevalent in his own time, thus providing a spectacular insight 
into Arabic-Islamic culture and society under the c Abbasids. 47 

The book "The Teachers" reveals in an aesthetic way many of 
these characteristics of al-Jahiz's approach as a scholar and as a man 
of letters. For example, the various digressions and the original 
sequence of thoughts in this text appeal to the reader through the 



consulted Harun's and Geries' editions of the K al-Mu c allimin. All references to al- 
Jahiz's K al-Mu c allimin in this article are based on Geries' edition, if not indicated 
otherwise. I would like to thank Dr. Khaled Sindawi (Haifa) for drawing my atten- 
tion to the latter edition. 

Passages of aljahiz's essay on "The Teachers" have been translated into English 
(by H. Hirschfeld, 1922), German (by O. Rescher, 1931), and French (by Gh. Pellat, 
1953). In the light of the more recent editions by Harun and Geries, some pas- 
sages in these translations seem to require further thought. Pellat's French transla- 
tion was later also rendered into English (Pellat, The Life 112-114) and German 
(Pellat, Arabische Geisteswelt 181-184). 

44 Geries argues that al-Jahiz wrote the book "The Teachers" after he had com- 
pleted the K. al-Hayawan, K. al-Baydn wa-l-tabyin and K al-Bukhald 3 ; cf. Geries 23. 

45 Geries 28-29. 

46 Geries 23-24 (mainly based on al-Jahiz's K al-Hayawan, i, 204-210). 

47 Geries 24. 
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balanced repetition of similar ideas presented each time in a different 
way. Hence "what would be pointless repetition" in terms of mod- 
ern thinking and presentation, arose "in the mind of the 3rd/9th 
century writer . . . from the desire ... to give ordinary prose the sym- 
metry of verse," wrote Charles Pellat, one of the best-known experts 
on al-Jahiz. 48 

3.2.2 Structure and contents 

The author of the book "The Teachers" addresses the reader directly 
in the second person singular. He starts with an appeal to God to 
protect the people— including the reader of his book— from the rage 
of anger and to grant them justice and patience in their hearts. Then 
he sets out to defend the teachers against a (fictitious) critic and to 
commend them highly. The teachers are described as knowledge- 
able, diligent, and hardworking people. Moreover, it is said that they 
are passionate about their profession and suffer with their students 
when they do not make the progress expected. Parents should not, 
therefore, blame the teachers when their children are slow in their 
education, but instead look at the mental capability of their offspring. 

Al-Jahiz starts his book with a particularly appealing chapter. It 
deals with writing in general and with the fundamental impact writ- 
ing has had on human civilization. Writing and recording, along 
with calculation, are "the pillars" on which the present and the future 
of civilization and "the welfare of this world" rest. Writing and cal- 
culation are God-given, as are the teachers themselves, for God 
"made them available to us" (p. 60). 49 

The next paragraph of the book deals with memory and memo- 
rization. Interestingly enough, the author stresses here that inde- 
pendent thinkers and researchers dislike (kariha) memorization. He 
says that depending on it makes "the mind disregard distinction" 
and causes it to neglect thought (p. 62). People with a good mem- 
ory are tempted to rely simply on what their predecessors achieved, 



* 8 EP ii, 387. 

49 Such praise of books and writing must have been perceived as being even 
more polemical and provocative in a society in which people seem to have looked 
askance at writing down knowledge. It is worth mentioning here that al-Jahiz s 
refreshing views in this regard are paralleled in a lengthy passage in his K al- 
Hayawan; see esp. i, 38-102. 
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without making attempts to reach conclusions of their own. Never- 
theless, for the process of studying, a good memory is valuable and 
necessary; otherwise, the results of study and research would not last. 

As for the trust one is to have in teachers, the teachers of princes 
are mentioned as examples. Rulers entrusted teachers with the edu- 
cation of their children and so should everybody else. However, one 
is advised to do so only after testing the teacher and being convinced 
of his pedagogical skills. Attention is also drawn to the many great 
scholars in all branches of the arts and sciences and to the men 
renowned in politics and society who were once teachers (p. 63). 

At this point of the presentation, the author effectively alerts the 
reader not to draw conclusions prematurely; instead he advises us 
to finish reading the entire treatise first (p. 64). He points to the fact 
that there are teachers for everything one needs to know: writing, 
arithmetic, law, the religious duties (fara'id), the Quran, grammar, 
prosody, poetry, and history. This is followed by a list of further 
subjects that are taught: these include astronomy, music (luhun), med- 
icine, geometry, polo, archery, and horsemanship, playing musical 
instruments, chess, and other games. The children of the lower classes 
are given lessons in farming, shop-keeping, 50 construction, jewelry- 
making, sewing, weaving, dying, and other handicrafts and occupa- 
tions. It is noted that even animals can be taught. Yet, schoolteachers, 
as al-Jahiz stresses, are superior to all other categories of teachers 
(pp. 64-66). 

Manifold pieces of advice for teachers follow. They focus on the 
qualifications teachers need for their work, but also deal with the 
actual process of teaching and the curriculum. The "Chapter on the 
Instruction of Boys {Ft riyadat al-sabi)" one of only two chapters in 
the treatise that bears a tide, discusses extensively the teaching of 
grammar (as will be shown below in more detail). Further thoughts 
relate to literature and scholarship, to writing prose, and to the value 
of reading good books. Frequendy these remarks are interspersed 
with sayings and anecdotes from Arabic literature (p. 72). 

The flow of the presentation is seemingly interrupted here by a 
chapter entitled "On the Censure of Homosexuality {Ft dhamm al-liwai)." 



50 Tydra ("trading") in Geries' edition, p. 66; nijara ("carpentry") in Harun's edi- 
tion, p. 117. 
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It denounces certain sexual activities among adults, both male and 
female, and the lust for boys (p. 78). 51 

Then, back to literature, the author praises c Abdallah ibn al- 
Muqaffa c (d. ca. 139/756), who is best known for his translation of 
the fables of Kalila wa-Dimna into Arabic. As it is said, he is admired 
not only as a man of letters, an expert on literary style, a poet, and 
translator, but also as a teacher (p. 79). 

The following paragraph warns that too much self-confidence . in 
scholarly matters is a dangerous mistake. To have knowledge and 
noteworthy achievements in one or two branches of knowledge, for 
example, does not necessarily indicate an equivalent excellence in 
other branches. The famous al-Khalll ibn Ahmad (d. ca. 175/791) 
is given as an example; it is said that he gained a fine reputation 
for his work in Arabic grammar and prosody, but that he failed and 
made a fool of himself when claiming to be an expert in theology 
(kalam) and the metres of songs (awzan al-qgham; p. 80). 

Various fragmentary passages follow: they relate to the importance 
of the ruler {sultan) and the administrators of the government. These 
are praised as most intelligent people and it is said that society is 
in need of them. Another statement admonishes the teaching of the 
books of Abu Hanifa. Further remarks then deal with the proper 
application of analogies (in teaching?). The author uses the history 
and the merits of the clan of the Quraysh— well known to most 
Muslims — to show how analogies should or should not be used. The 
harsh critique of the merchants (which expresses the opposite of what 
al-Jahiz said of them in his other writings) and of the money chang- 
ers seems, again, not to have been initially part of this educational 
treatise (p. 81). 



51 Even if one takes into account the possibility that this passage initially was not 
part of the book "The Teachers" (Rescher 108-109), some readers may nonethe- 
less wonder why a medieval copyist of this book should have included this passage 
in a text expressly addressing teachers. However, the appropriateness of addressing 
such a topic in a book on teachers is understandable given the fact that homo- 
erotic love of young and adolescent boys was rather common in 'Abbasid times, 
and bawdy anecdotes about teachers and their pupils abound. See also the art. 
"Liwat" (editors), in: EP v, 776-779, which includes more information on al-Jahiz's 
concerns in this regard. See furthermore Adam Mez: Die Renaissance des Islams, 
Hildesheim: G. Olms (Repr. Heidelberg 1922), 337-341 (Engl Tr, Patna: Jubilee 
Printing and Publishing House, 1937. 364-361). For the meaning of liwat m Islamic 
law, cf. Arno Schmitt: liwat im Fiqh: Mannliche Homosexualitat?, in: Journal of 
Arabic and Islamic Studies 4 (2001-2002), 44-110. 
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The book "The Teachers" concludes with a moving passage on 
the gentle treatment students merit. In the second person singular, 
it once again directiy addresses the teachers and us readers. It advises 
us to treat the students with great care, gentleness, and kindness and 
not to force them so as not to make them dislike good manners, 
nor to neglect them since students "deserve your care and hard 
efforts" (p. 87). 

3.2.3 Curricular and non-curricular topics of teaching 
In his book "The Teachers," al-Jahiz suggests an impressive variety 
of topics to be taught. He does so, however, without indicating that 
these topics in fact relate to two very different categories of teach- 
ing: (a) the formal, curricular kind of teaching, as conducted by the 
schoolteachers at the elementary and the more advanced levels (i.e. 
the kind of instruction which Ibn Sahnun is concerned with in his 
treatise on primary education); and (b) the informal, non-curricular 
kind of teaching, which could take place at various locations, includ- 
ing "on the shop floor," for example. Since al-Jahiz was interested 
in teaching in general terms, a clear-cut distinction between the 
teaching topics belonging to one or the other category is rather 
difficult to make. This notion needs to be taken into account when 
looking at the following list of teaching topics drawn from his book. 

Obligatory topics: 

1. Reading and Writing 

- The essentials of writing (kitab); the focus is on correct spelling 
(even if the handwriting is at a low level) (p. 64). 

- The essentials of grammar needed for correct verbal communica- 
tion and for writing (p. 73). 

- The essentials of stylistics, including the use of easy and precise 
words, and the clarity of expression (p. 74). 

- Correct articulation and basic skills in rhetoric (pp. 74-75). 

2. Arithmetic 

- Good knowledge of arithmetic (pp. 64, 70); accuracy is important 
here even more so than for writing. At the beginner's level, the 
focus is on the basics of calculation; later on one may deal with 
higher arithmetic, geometry, field measurements etc. (pp. 74-75). 
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3. The Essentials of Religion 

- Religious duties (fard^id, pp. 64, 69). 

- The Quran (pp. 64, 69). 

4. Literature and Literary Theory 

- Poetry: all poems, including those displaying "metrical speech, as 
used in poems in the metre of qasid verse and in poems in rajaz 
metre (al-mawzun min qasa'id wa-l-arjaz; pp. 65, 69). 

- Prose: including what is balanced and often rhymed (min al-muzdawij 
wa-l-asja c ; p. 69), 52 what provides historical information (akhbdr), 
and what is to be found in literary works from former times (dthdr) 
(pp. 65, 73). 

- Prosody ( c arud, p. 65). 

5. Logic and Disputation 

- Articulate prose (al-mantiq al-manthur, p. 68). 

- Logical argumentation and debate, i.e. formulating questions and 
answers (p. 68). 

6. Accounting 

- What is required of government clerks and registrars (kuttab al- 
dawawin); such as arithmetic and what is related to marketing and 
promotion, as well as correct spelling (for the knowledge of account- 
ing is more useful and fruitful than the knowledge possessed by 
editors and scribes; p. 74). 

Recommended topics [at a more advanced stage of education] : 

7. Hunting. 

8. Sports, including the use of light arms. 



52 For muzdawij as a technical term of philology, rhetoric, and prosody, see the 
art. "Muzdawidj," in: EI 2 vii, 825 (M. Bencheneb). For the meaning of muzdawij 
as related here, cf. al-Jahiz, al-Bayan wa-tabyin, ed. Harun, ii, 116-117, where al- 
Jahiz provides examples of what he calls muzdawij al-kalam. See furthermore Abu 
Hilai al- c Askan, K al-Sina c atayn } al-kitaba wa-l-shi'r, ed. c AlI Muhammad al-Bajawi 
and Muhammad Abu 1-Fadl Ibrahim, 'Cairo: Dar Ihya 3 al-Kutub al- c Arabiyya; e Isa 
al-Babi al-Halabi, 1371/1952, 260-265 ("Ft dhikr al-saf wa-l-izdiwaj"). For this term 
referring to poetry that has paired rhyme (aa bb cc . . .), see Gustav E. von Grunebaum, 
On the Origin and Early Development of Arabic Muzdawij Poetry, in: Journal of 
Near Eastern Studies 3 (1944), 9-13; and Manfred Ullmann, Untersuchungen zur Ragazpoe- 
sie, Ein Beitrag zur arabischen Sprach- und Literaturwissenschqft, Wiesbaden: Harrasowitz, 
1966, 44-60 ("Das Muzdawig-Gedicht"). I am grateful to Prof. GJ. van Gelder 
(Oxford) for drawing my attention to these publications. 
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9. Music, including how to play various musical instruments. 

10. Astronomy, i.e. "the knowledge of the stars." 

11. Medicine. 

12. Geometry (handasa). 

13. Teaching (or training) animals, especially those used by people 
for labor, including camels and horses (pp. 65-66). 

Topics recommended specifically for children of people from the 
lower class: Farming, trading, construction, goldsmithing, sewing, 
weaving, dyeing, and other crafts (p. 66). 



3.2.4 Advice for teachers 

The text provides numerous pieces of advice for teachers, some of 
which are given expressly, while others are indicated in a more gen- 
eral way. Some of the more striking examples shall be presented 
here. They concern: 

The process of education 

- Take the mental ability of students into account. Use a language 
understandable to them (p. 74). 

- Treat students gently and in a most lovable way. Attempt to reach 
their hearts when it comes to the subject matters taught (p. 77). 

The purpose of reading 

- Make the students understand that the purpose of reading books 
is to learn and to understand and not, simply, the enjoyment of 
nice words, for: "He who reads the books of eloquent writers and 
leafs through the collections of sages to acquire ideas pursues the 
right course. He, [however,] who looks into these books [simply] 
to learn [more] words pursues the wrong course [pa-man qarcta 
kutub al-bulagha* wa-tasaffaha dawawin al-hukama? li-yastaflda l-ma c dm 
fa-huwa c ala sabil sawab; wa-man na^arafiha li-yastaflda l-alfa^ fa-huwa 

c ala sabil khatd?)" (pp. 75-76). 

The means of expression and style 

- Make the students familiar with the arguments of writers and their 
eloquent use of simple and easily understood words. Make them 
taste "the sweetness of brevity and the comfort of sufficiency [in 
expression] (haldwat al-ikhtisdr wa-rdhat al-kifdya)" (p. 74). 
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— Warn the students against pretentiousness (p. 74). 

— Teach them to express themselves in a way understandable to 
people without the need for any additional interpretation and com- 
ment (pp. 74-75). 

— Teach them to choose simple words whose semantic fields, or 
meanings, do not cover "extremes, nor extravagance and unnat- 
uralness;" there are already too many people who do not care 
about the loss of meaning in words, but concern themselves instead 
with eloquence and "meaningless elegance" in expression (p. 75). 

— Make the students understand that content has priority over style, 
because the least eloquent person is he "who has prepared the 
means of conveying meaning before preparing the meaning itself." 
Enrich their active vocabulary, for one should not just stick to the 
words one already knows. New vocabulary, however, should be 
limited to known and distinct meanings, and should not just be 
created off-hand (p. 75). 

Good manners and style in writing 

— Warn the students about using bad manners in life and in writ- 
ing. They should also be warned about slow articulation, inactive 
performance, extreme arrogance, and the keenness to be counted 
among the eloquent. Again, make them aware of good style; pre- 
pare them to distinguish between a smooth and easy style and a 
complicated one (p. 75). 



3.2.5 Further pieces of advice and examples of how al-Jahig, presents them 

Deduction vs. memorization 

The leading sages, masters of the ^L>wf ts-L*. jj\ *Ui^l cua^Tj 

art of deductive reasoning and , 

[independent] thinking, have been ^ J^ *>** 'js£*"j iLu^i 

averse to excellence in memorization, * ... .... ■. ... , \\C^ss\ 

because of [one's] dependence on it L *^ '-^ & '■^ ^ ' " 

and [its rendering] the mind negligent "./^J^ JJlp JiiJ-l" :^Ki 

of rational discernment, so [much so] 

that they said: "Memorization inhibits 

the intellect." 
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[They have been averse to it] because , * * . ^ v , , . , . * , 

the one engaged in memorization is * ~ m ^ U *J 

only an imitator, whereas deductive ^ jj ^^ -,-, ^ ^ ^\^^\ 
reasoning is that which brings the one * ' 

engaged in it to the coolness of cer- ,*Jfcii j*j uyLJl 

tainty and the strength of confidence. 

The true proposition and the praise- 
worthy judgment is that, when 
[a student] perpetuates learning by 
memorization, this harms deductive 
reasoning; and when he perpetuates 
deductive reasoning, this harms 
learning by memorization — even if 
memorization has a more honorable 
rank than [deductive reasoning]. 

So, when he neglects rational 

reflection, ideas do not come quickly 

to him, and when he neglects learning <jj L$i£L« Jij t^JUL jlif 1 tJai**Jl L-*f 

by memorization, [these ideas] do not 

stick in his mind or remain long in -'J^ 

his heart. 






&j c juii 4J1 ^ ^ ° r >ji y\ ^j 



The nature of memorization is other 
than [that] of deductive reasoning. 
[However,] that which is treated and 
helped by both [memorization and 
deductive reasoning] is [something] 
agreed upon: it is freeing the mind 
for — and desiring — only one thing. By 
means of these two (i.e. memorization 
and deductive reasoning), perfection 
comes to be and virtue appears. 

The adherent of learning by 
memorization [and the adherent of 
deductive reasoning] have another 
aspect [of learning] on which they 
agree: this is the location and the time 
[for studying]. 



jAj <u1p ,jiL* [4jJ l)Lu*I*~jj 4j OUt^u 






53 Na&ar refers here to "inferential knowledge" differentiated from "necessary 
knowledge," Him damn, i.e. the knowledge known immediately without reflection 
(such as the knowledge of one's existence and of the self-evident truth of logic). 

54 Sabab means "cause, reason, motive, occasion," etc.; it was decided, however, 
to render it here as "aspect" for the generality of the term. 
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As for the locations, whatever both of ^ blj { ^ oljL ^ ^ a^IjII liti 
them choose [is appropriate] ; if they so ' 

wish [however, these locations could be 60 .Ji-iJl &j* t_?yJl 

upper] chambers without distractions. 

As for the hours, the early mornings iiZJ \j^j\ j[^ op jUw^li oIpUI C\j 
[are preferred] above all other times, „ 

because that time is before the time s-^Jj tJUii^l ^Jj J-S oj^I dUi OS 
of being occupied [with other things,] 

and [it] follows [the time of] total 'f^ 1 -* *^ f U 

relaxation and rest; 




[this is so] since there is a certain 
amount of time for relaxation, which is 
[for one's] benefit, just as there is a 
certain amount of time for hard work, 
which is [also for one's] benefit, 
(pp. 62-63). 



01 US' c^JL^ail y> ljUi* fU*JU ON 



The teaching of grammar 



About the training of the boy: 

As for grammar, occupy [the boy's] 



mind with it only to the extent that it w ' 

would safeguard [him] against the ^ to^JJi J^-^ ^ *"^-"^ Ji ^ja 

[commission of] excessive grammatical , 

errors and against the measure of j*^j <-*~^ ty V^ $ fL?^ 1 J**- j'^ 

[grammatical! iernorance [encountered . . . t . .f . , 

in the parlance of] the commonality — J * { ^p j 

should he happen to draft a piece of 

writing, recite poetry, [or] describe 

something. 

Anything exceeding this is a diversion ^Jy y> Cs- <liJt*i j^i ci-Ui ^J* *\j L*j 
from what has a higher claim [for the * * + t ., 

pupil's education] and is a distraction ^JJ (/^^^^^ J^J ^ 



55 Ghurfa, pi. ghurqfi means "an (upper) chamber." It also signifies the highest 
place(s) in Paradise (see Q, 25:75, 29:58, 34:37, 39:20; see also Lane vi, 2249). 
Furthermore, it is one of the names of Paradise (Lane vi, 2249). Shughl means "busi- 
ness, occupation, or employment . . . [and in particular business . . . that diverts one 
from a thing] or an occurrence that causes a man to forget, or neglect, or be 
unmindful" (Lane iv, 1567). Harun's edition, p. 30, offers a different (and perhaps 
more likely) reading: 

. Ji-Ji Ojj <3>y& dUi bljf bj aijbfc L^ti ^jil Cto 

As for the location [for studying], both [groups] choose, if they so wish, the [quiter?] 
upper rather than the lower [levels of a building]. 
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from what is more profitable for him 
in the way of relating the [pointedly] 
illustrative proverb, the true informative 
account, and the [most] outstanding 
interpretation. 

He who desires to reach the utmost iUaiS^I SjjUj a^Ip £ jL J l-^ uJjj 
limits [of grammar], and to go beyond 

[studying only] a moderate amount c J->*^' ^L*~~*- *-?/> Ji £ ^ V 4 ** 
[of it], is someone who does not need iU l J-UL. tjW aJl ^,1^1 iLs^l, 
to lamihanze himself with substantial ^ * 

matters, the deductive unveiling of ' jjJtf c£JL!i uJaiJlj tOlTj^lj JLJij 3^Ul ■ 
the obscurities in the [art of] gover- 
nance, [knowledge of] the welfare of *)lj 'j* ^ d ^ ^aj <.j^J\ Up 
peoples and countries, the pillars [of 

religion], and the axis around which ■ •* J-" J* 

the [world's] millstone revolves; [that is 
to say, this is someone] who has no 
share [of knowledge] nor any 
livelihood other than [grammar]. 

The difficulties of grammar do not Vj io^UJ.1 J ^J, ^ c _pJ| ^^pj 

occur in human transactions and there 

is nothing compelling [you] to indulge -is* *Jl "J**ju 

in it. 



It is sound judgment, then, to direct 
[the pupil] towards finger reckoning, 
rather than Indian calculus, and 
rather than geometry and the 
difficulties belonging to the [science 
of] measuring surface areas. 
Concerning all of this, however, you 
are obliged to teach him what the 
competent [clerks] of the ruler and 
secretaries in the chancelleries need 
[to know]. 



tjHjej JL-JUAI Ojij* JUAl vL-*^ Oji 

. jijijjji v^j oiuji sur <ji J-U4 



This seems to be the nuance of what al-Jahiz means by al-mathal al-shdhid. A 
more literal translation would be something like "the proverb that bears witness," 
or ". . .provides evidence." Alternatively, if mathal is taken to mean "example," it 
would be translated as "the example that serves as evidence," which therefore would 
make it relevant for the exegesis of the Quran. Harun's edition, p. 38, has al-mathal 
wa-l-shahid. While this reading would also be possible, the text as given in Geries' 
edition seems to be rhetorically better with respect to the following pairs of noun 
plus adjective. 

37 Medieval Arabic scholars were aware of the significance of the decimal numeral 
system of the Indians. This is shown, for example, by the many books on al-hisab 
al-hindi, as medieval Arabic scholars called the numeral system based on "ten"' (see 
GASv, 195-196). For the Indian calculus as an arithmetic method (and for the 
classical theory of numbers in medieval Arabic scholarship in general), see al-Hassan 
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I say that reaching an [adequate] ^ ^ ^^^ -^ J * ^JJi 01 Jj$? Ufj 
knowledge of accounting, about which - - v^ ' • 

[all this] work revolves, and progressing^ t-^Jlj v ^jdlj tJ^Jl aJp jjOj 
in it and being motivated to do so. is 



more beneficial for [the pupil] than 
reaching [the level] of craftsmanship 
of the skilled copyists and chief 
calligraphers. 

[This is] because there is 
communication at the lowest level of 
penmanship — as long as the spelling is 
correct — while this is not the case for 
calculation (pp. 73-74). 



*Uil l*~# ^ Jail oU-W jat ii oSl 



The treatment of the student 

After that, I am of the opinion that Joke* **J<l~3 V ol ijj ^ dl* -**o 

you should not force him [to work] ^ 

and so make him dislike good manners .^ ab«-» <^ ^ -t-o^ u\ 

and education. [Also,] do not neglect 

him, lest he get used to wasting [time] 

in amusing activities. 

Moreover, I know of nothing in the k-J*f M j9jSl\ £*• d ^ M ^ J* 
entire world that is more [capable of] , ^^ ^^ 

attracting complete corruption than lT 5 L j^ J fr -^*° * ^ O* J Cr 7 
bad companions and leisure-time .fUJrl ^ 

beyond [what is needed for] relaxation. 

Teach him knowledge as long as he is JU^Jl Jli^f ja \*j\i OlS' U pJWl <u>ji 
free from the tasks of men and the 
demands of those with high-minded 
ambitions. 



m +sJ>\ c£ji t-JUa^j 



The Life 



(ed.), 77ze Different Aspects of Islamic Culture iv, 189. Also see Gohlman (ed.) 
qflbn Sina 20 and 21. 

It interesting to note that the word hind in classical Arabic also means "a hun- 
dred camels," or any hundreds, or higher numbers; or "two hundred [camels or 
years];" see Lisan al- c Arab iii, 437; and Lane viii, 2903-4. This seems to indicate 
that the word hind in general referred to higher numbers. At any rate, even in this 
latter case, the first part of the sentence at issue here would refer to "basic" cal- 
culation, while the latter would refer to "higher" arithmetic. 

58 In other words: communication is possible even with little knowledge in writ- 
ing. In calculation, however, the smallest mistake will lead to inaccurate results. 
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Devise artful means to make yourself 
more lovable to him than his mother. 

[However,] you cannot [expect] him 
to show tender affection and sincere 
friendship towards you with his dislike 
for the heavy burden of education 
you put on him, [that is] on someone 
who has not [yet] reached the state 
of somebody who is familiar with 
erudition. 

Therefore, bring out his innate 
affection with righteous words and 
the offer of financial [assistance] . 

However, there is a limit to this; 
whoever goes beyond it is excessive, 
and excessiveness is dissipation; and 
whoever does not reach it is excessive 
in neglect, and the one who is 
neglectful is a wastrel. 

The one you attempt [to induce]— by 
way of benefiting the state of affairs of 
[this person being] the one in whom 
you have the hope that he will take 
your place amongst your people and 
will take care of [and continue] what 
you have left behind, in the way you 
would have done [it], — is worthy of all 
care and the making of every effort on 
your part (p. 86). 



.JUl 



4 Conclusions 

As has become apparent, the two treatises presented in this chapter 
show in an impressive way the attempts made by two 9th century 
Muslim scholars to analyze and explain primary education, the objec- 
tives of education, and the pedagogical and didactic tools to be 
applied in achieving such goals. 

In terms of the history of ideas, most of the educational rules 
given by Ibn Sahmin and al-Jahiz can be found — in a more system- 
atic and perhaps more elaborate way — in the writings of the theo- 
logian and original thinker al-Ghazali, who lived 250 years after 
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these predecessors of his in this particular field of scholarship. None- 
theless, it is remarkable that these two early texts should already 
address many major aspects of educational ethics and philosophy, 
regardless of the fact that each of them approaches these issues from 
a different perspective: one from a legal and the other from a literary- 
philosophical point of view. 

In more general terms, the pedagogical advice given in the two 
classical Arabic texts under discussion may remind us also of simi- 
lar ideas introduced to Europe in the educational renaissance of the 
16th and 17th centuries. In Europe, it was somebody like the Czech 
educational reformer and religious leader John Amos Comenius 
(1592-1670) who became known for his innovative teaching meth- 
ods in his time. Like Ibn Sahnun, Comenius emphasized the need 
for teaching all aspects of language, since good language skills are 
a basic prerequisite for the intellectual improvement of students. Like 
Ibn Sahnun also, Comenius argued that education should aim at 
equipping young people with a profound knowledge of the Holy 
Scripture and religious duties. Comenius, though, stressed as well 
that teachers should ensure a rapid, pleasant, and thorough educa- 
tion, which follows in "the footsteps of nature." 59 These latter ideas 
of making teaching and learning a natural and pleasant experience 
are not yet addressed clearly in Ibn Sahnun's book on "Rules of 
Conduct for Teachers." However, they are present and discussed 
most insightfully in al-Jahiz's book "The Teachers." 

For these reasons, these two classical Arabic works from the 9th 
century not only represent some of the very earliest attempts of 
Muslim scholarship to deal, in an elaborate manner, with pedagogy 
and didactics, 60 but they also deserve recognition for their contribu- 
tion to the history of pedagogy in general. 



59 Weimer, Geschichte der Pddagogik 81-86. 

60 See my art. "Education: Islamic Education;' in: New Dictionary of the History of 
Ideas ii, 640-45, esp. 643-44. 
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THE ISLAMIC PREACHER 
WA C IZ, MUDHAKKIR, QASS 

Johannes Pedersen 



With the ancient Arabs the art of the spoken word played an overwhelming role: 
how strong was the power of the Word had been pointed out by Goldziher. That 
the verbal art also had been of importance at the appearance of Islam finds its 
expression in the doctrine that the Qurcin is mu'jis, a view that is not put forth 
as a dogma, but is claimed to be a comprehension which only presupposes a 
sufficient knowledge of Arabic. Practitioners of the art of the spoken word in pre- 
Islamic times were the poet, ska'ir, and the rhetorician, khatib. In Islam the poet 
maintained his influence in public life, and as the one who stimulated the Prince; 
and likewise poetry entered the service of religion. This fact, however, failed to 
provide the poet with any preferential position within Islam. Otherwise with the 
rhetorician. He obtained a position as the one who in continuance of the Prophet's 
function as a leader addressed the congregation from the minbar during Friday's 
service. Besides this official preacher, al-khatib, the congregation, however, at an 
early period got another pulpit orator, who more at his liberty might instil needed 
teachings and influence people's turn of mind. The term of wa'iz is the best to 
characterize his profession, but the two above mentioned terms are employed 
also. Even his activity has its roots in the old Arabian community. 

The root of w'z is well-known from Hebrew and Aramaic. The Hebrew word 
e esa means 'counsel' i.e. an idea stamped by will and ready for action. To give 
advice means to induce another to catch a like idea. The Israelitish king had 
a yo'es, a man with a special gift for backing him up in this way. He stimulated 
the king by helping him to conceive efficacious plans. 1 In Arabic usage the verb 
[227] wa'aza is closely related to its use in Hebrew, it being applied to express 
imparting of knowledge, and through it inducing to the right action. It is often 
employed in the Qur'an as characteristic of the activity of the prophets. It refers 
to the Israelitish prophets (7, 164), the ancient Arabic prophets like Hud (26, 136) 
and Luqman (31, 12): and Muhammad is called upon to address a wa c z to the 
unreliable and to say a penetrating word to them (4, 66). The whole Qur'an is 
a wa'z { c iza } maw'iza) as was the Law of Moses (7, 142) and the Gospel (5, 52). 



1 cf. my Israel,I-II, pp. 130, 183; III-IV, Index s.c. counsellor. 
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"Remember God's benefactions towards you, and the Book, and the Wisdom by 
which he admonishes you (ya'izukum)" (2, 231). The Qur^an is for the believers 
the truthful rule, admonition, and reminding (al-haqq wa-maw<iza wa-dhikra, 11, 
121 cf. maw'iza wa-huda, 3, 132). It is pointed out that this maw'iza is a cure for the 
soul, guidance, and mercy from God (10, 58, cf. 2, 276). Thus God directs his wa'z 
on to Noah lest he should belong to the witless (11, 48). So in the commentaries 
on the Qur>an the word is often rendered as nush and irshad (good advice, and 
communication of the Right, e.g. Baidawi ad 4, 66; 34, 45). What is contained in the 
good advice is naturally the subordination to Allah's will and that of the Prophet, 
and the inducement may be implied in the attractive pictures of Paradise that are 
called wa'z (4, 61). The word may be used for a lenient appeal to the believers, e.g. 
concerning the treatment of their wives (2, 232; 65, 2; cf, 4, 69) and also for a direct 
order to act righteously and a prohibition against bad deeds (16, 92). It is applied 
to designate rebuke of the recriminations against 'A'isha, this being administered 
in order to prevent a recurrence to take place (24, 16), but it also means plain 
punishment as the penance laid on the one who undertakes ? ifcdr-divorce (58, 
4, cf. 4, 38). Accounts of previous acts of punishment are called maw'iza (2, 62; 
24, 34)' as they serve as an example Cibra). The one who acts according to the 
prompting, itta'za 'is appropriating the admonition'. 

In the same way is used tadhakkara (13, 19; 20, 46 etc.), dhakkara, 'remind', 
being employed in much the same meaning as wa'aza, probably, however, 
somewhat less forcibly (5, 16, 17; 6, 44; 25, 73; 32, 15; 37, 13 etc.). It is mentioned 
as a task of the Prophet (50, 45; 51, 55; 52, 29 and elsewhere), and in a singular 
passage he is characterized [228] as a mudhakkir 'reminder' (88, 21). Like dhikre 
also dhikr can be applied to the admonishing preaching of the Prophet (7, 61, 
67) and, corresponding to the mentioned verb, tadhkira, which is used both for 
the' preaching of the Quran (69, 48; 73, 19; 74, 50, 54 etc.) and earlier occurrences 
containing admonishing teachings, as the deliverance from the Deluge (69, 12), the 
gift of Fire to Man (56, 72) that bears witness to God's might and his benevolence 
towards him (cf . 36, 80). The most frequent term used as a characterization of the 
activity of the Prophet is nadhir, admonisher, which is more threatening than 
those mentioned above, and accordingly is often brought into equilibrium by 
the corresponding bashir, "messenger of good tidings" (2, 113; 5, 22; 11, 2 and 

elsewhere). 

Naturally this usage is not created by the Qur>an. Says 'Abid b. al-Abras, "Men 
do not arouse to understanding (Id ya<izu) the one whom Time does not arouse 
to understanding, and it is no good seizing (a man) by his breastfold", i.e. to urge 
him. 2 It is a characteristic trait with the ancient Arabs to say that "Time", i.e. the 



2 ed. Lyall, Gibb Mem. Ser., 1913, 1 19. 



Fate, "admonishes" Man, that is, to perceive the changeability of everything and 
to act accordingly. Thus says Labid, "Tell him (the man), when he settles his plan: 
Has not Time aroused you to understanding (a-lammd ya'izka i-dahru) - may 
your mother become childless! - that you know that you cannot grasp what is 
past, and that you cannot escape of what the soul is afraid", 3 in short once more 
the same teaching given by the inconstancy of life about the humbleness and 
destitution of Man. The connection between pre-Islamic and Quranic wa'z is to 
be found in the fact that in his conception of the transitoriness of the world and 
the humbleness of Man, Muhammad is on a line with the ancients, but just in 
this fact he finds an admonition to submit to God's revelation. It is an interesting 
fact that some verses of a like character as those mentioned are said to have 
been pronounced by <Adi b. Zaid to al-Nu c man b. al-Mundhir as a maw'iza for 
Christianity. He makes a tree say, "How many horsemen have halted by us, 
drinking wine with clear water. Time (al-dahr) [229] has snatched them away, and 
they are lost; thus does Time to anon and anon." And a burial place says, "Oh, 
you horsemen, who eagerly trot over the ground! We have been like you, and you 
will become like us". Al-Nu c man declared that he understood that the poet would 
arouse his understanding (aradta 'izati) and asked how one might be delivered, 
upon which c AdI pointed to Christianity, and Nu'man adopted this religion. 4 

We have no evidence that the story about the wa'z of <Adi to al-Nu'man is 
historical, but the fact of a poet addressing a chief with c iza is in concordance 
with the character of the ancient Arabic poet. c Abid b. al-Abras says, "When thou 
art one who gives no heed to counsel (ra 3 y), nor follows advice (nush), nor inclines 
to the voice of him who points out the right way (murshid), then art thou not ... 
one fit for chiefship preeminent, nor near to being a chief", and 'Abid says that 
he himself is a man of judiciousness (ra 3 y) through the excellency of which life is 
created. 5 

Wa'z in the face of sovereigns happened to play a distinct part in Islam, of 
which fact Goldziher has rendered an account in his edition of al-Ghazzall's 
pamphlet against al-batiniya. 6 It did not turn upon certain men appointed 
to that end but people of acknowledged piety and wisdom of life, whom the 
ruler honoured by asking of them instruction with the word %zn% "give me an 
admonition", the continuance of which he demanded with the word zidni, "give 
me some more". Some specimens of such a wa'z is given in Kitdb al-baydn of 
al- Jahiz, in AUiqd al-farid of Ibn c Abd Rabbihi, and above all in Sirdj al-muluk of 
al-Turtushl. In these speeches to the sovereign the transitoriness of life is figuring 



3 ed. Brockelmann, Leiden 1891, XLI, 4 

4 Kitdb al-aghdni, 3 d ed., 2, 96; v. also TurtushI, Sirdj al-muluk, Cairo 1919, p. 13 sq. 

5 ed. Lyall, XXX, 10, 14, 21. 

6 Introduction, pp. 97 sqq. 
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largely On the death of Alexander a sage is said to have uttered, "Yesterday he 
was more loquacious than today, but today he is more 'admonishing' than he was 
yesterday", an utterance that is also employed in a poem of Abu'l-'Atahiya: "From 
your life I have got <izat (admonitions), and today you are [230] more admonishing 
than you being alive." 7 Especially this subject is used as a warning against 
haughtiness due to power. Harun al-Rashld said to Ibn al-Sammak "W" He 
just had a drink of water in his hand, and Ibn al-Sammak asked if he would 
admit that if this drink was kept from him, he would give his kingdom for it. This 
having been answered in the affirmative, Ibn al-Sammak went on asking that if 
the Khalifa were prevented from making water of what he had drunk, would he 
give his kingdom to have it granted? As this also was answered in the affirmative 
the sage declared that the kingdom was worth less, since it was not worth either a 
drink or urine. 8 Al-Nu<man, the erector of the castle al-Khawarnaq, is blamed by 
a sage for his delight in it, because he is going to die and to lose it without that. 9 
On the whole, the idea is constantly recurrent that nothing in the world has any 
real worth, because it is gained at the death of a predecessor and is to be given 
up at the death of oneself. The sage also may give general exhortations to reign 
according to God's commandments, 10 or propound rules of life often reminding 
of the logia of the Sufis, or as al-Hasan al-Basri they may quote a Quranic text. 11 
Al-Baihaqi (circ. 300/912) tells among other things about several pious men who 
were summoned to al-Mansur to give him advice, and who frankly censured his 
encroachments. In the speeches communicated by him, in which connection also 
a Bedouin makes his appearance, the contrast between this transitory world 
and the other world plays a leading part. 12 The corruptibility is found expressed 
under the following form: Where is Adam, father of the first and the last of men? 
Where is Noah, chief of the messengers? Where is Idris etc. 13 Becker inquired 
into this topic of "ubi sunt qui ante [231] in mundo fuere" in European and 
Oriental literatures and made out that the same rhetoric form occurs in Cyril 
of Alexandria and Efraem Syrus. 14 FVom that he draws the conclusion that the 
Islamic penitential sermon is an adage of the corresponding Christian sermon. 
The connection with the penitential exhortations of Christianity cannot be 



7 Siraj, p. 13; Al-bayan wa >Uabyin, Cairo 1345, 1, 255. 

8 Siraj, p. 8. 

9 ibid., p. 9. 

10 e.g. Bayan, 2, 236 before al-Mahdi. 

11 Siraj, 24 (Sura 26, 205-207). 

™ al-Baihaql, Kitab al-mahasin wa l-masdwi, ed. Schwally, Giessen 1902, pp. 364 sqq. (the 
section on wa*). Some of the tales here mentioned are also to be found in al- Jahiz' work 
with the same title, ed. v. Vloten, Leiden 1898, p. 172 sq. 

» Siraj, p. 7 cf. Ibn al-Jawzi, Al-mudhish, Baghdad 1348, pp. 222, 256, 343 and elsewhere. 

14 C.H. Becker, Islamstudien, 1, 1924, pp. 501-519. 



denied, but it must not be overlooked that the whole fundamental idea can be 
traced back to the Qur'an, and hence to the ancient Arabic poetry. 

We have dwelt upon the wa'z aimed at the rulers, because in it an aspect of 
the activity of the monitor is at hand which is also connected with something pre- 
Islamic, namely the appearance of poets before the sovereign, a tradition that 
was carried over into Islam. By his madh the poet gives the sovereign a stimulus 
which is necessary for his self-assertion, or he gives him good advice. Thus the 
Islamic wd'iz gives him a guidance that will keep him in the path of Islam, warn 
him against arrogance, open his eyes to the frailty of Man, and at the same time 
strengthen his Muslim mind with good advice. 

This activity, however, did not aim exclusively at the sovereign. Already one 
of the Prophet's companions, Sa c d b. c Ammara, was addressed by a man who said, 
"'izni", and Sa'd recommended him punctually to fulfil the purgation before the 
prayer on the one side, and to avoid having many needs on the other. 15 People 
would seek guidance by a man who was able to give them advice. In the above 
mentioned writings similar "admonitions" from e Umar, 'All and others of the 
Prophet's companions are to be found. But with a view to revival and guidance 
to the congregation, people who were apt for it were appointed to work for Islam 
in the spirit of the Prophet alongside with the qadi and the Qur'an-teacher. In 
older times the term used for those preachers of calling was not w&iz, but qdss, 
and alongside with it mudhakkir, in accordance with the use made of this word by 
Muhammad in the Qur'an as mentioned above. 

Already in Tabarf s description of the battle of Yarmuk in the year 13 with 
Saif as an informer, mention is made [232] of Abu 'I Darda as qadi and Abu Sufyan 
b. Harb as qdss, while Miqdad functioned as qdri\ "reciter of the Qur'an", figuring 
in a list of participators of the battle. Abu Sufyan opened the battle with some 
encouraging words to the army and prayer for victory. 16 Prom this account we 
notice that a qdss acts as an official orator in the field to rouse the warriors. The 
verb qdssa, is frequently employed in the Qur'an concerning God's tales of how 
people fared in earlier history; moreover it is used in connection with the tale of 
Joseph and his dreams (12, 5), and the tales of the prophets (6, 130; 7, 33.175). The 
appellation indicates that the tale was his most important pedagogic means; also 
the Prophet, when being present at parties, would tell stories, to which effect the 
tale about Nadr b. al-Harith bears witness. 17 

At any rate the employment of qussds in the war to excite the warriors was no 
extraordinary feature in the times of old for in the year 65/685, when the 'repentent' 
Shrites under command of Sulaiman b. Surad delivered a fight against the army 



15 Usdal-ghdba, II 287, a passage to which Goldziher has drawn the attention. 

16 Tabarl, ed. de Goeje, I 2095. 

17 Ibn Hisham, ed. Wustenfeld, pp. 191, 235. 
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of Marwan, they had, according to Tabari, three qussas with them and one of 
these Rifa'a b. Shaddad al-Bajali, incessantly yaqussu wa-yuhad^dul-nas on 
he right wing. Hence it appears that *** carries on the activity of the Prophet 
and the poet of former times as one who excites to fight, and that the verb oassa 
has acquired the corresponding shade of signification. 

At an early time preachers were attached to the mosques As the first is 
mentioned Tamlm al-Dari who is said to have attached himself to Muhammad 
m Medina and to have influenced him as a former Christian." He is said to have 
been qass in Medina, and even if this may be as unlikely as the story of the Prophet 
S him Hebron as a fief the statement is of evident interest After having 
relecfed it at first 'Urnar allowed him to admonish (yudhakHru) in the mosque 
on PVidays before the arrival of OJmar, and under 'Uthman he got permission 
to speak P33] twice a week.- In all this discussion about the lawfulness of qasas 
makes itself felt. Another qdss from the times of the Prophet, al-Aswad b Sari 
Itthe first at the mosque of Basra" in the year 38 or 39 Sulaim b. <Itr al-Tujibi 
was appointed the first qass at the <Amr-mosque in Cairo, some time as a go*, 
too We are told that during the prayer, in connection with the al-qasos, he raised 
his hands, a manner introduced later on by Abd al-Malik at the advice of his 
£Lned c^nsellors, imposing it upon all the ^ We ^w^ 
them in the main cities of the East- It is suggestive what is related by al-Maqnzi 
d 845/1442) on the basis of al-Quda<i (d. 454/1062) about the further history o this 
nstitutioninEgypt,i.e.inthe.A mr -mosque. While ^-^-J^ 
al-Aziz b. Marwan b. al-Hakam acquired a precious copy of the Qurtn that was 
brought every Friday from his abode to the mosque where a recital was made 
upon which a qa ? a ? was held, and, on closing up, the Qu^an in question was 
Seen back. The then ^ (from the year 76 onwards)* was Abd -Wj=«£ 
Hujaira al-Khawlani, being at the same time a qadf; after him came Abul-KW 
Marthad b. Abdallah al-Yazanl, sometime tftff in Alexandra Later on foUowed 
<Uqba b. Muslim al-Hamdani, who in the year 118 was succeeded by Thawba b. 



18 Tabari, II, 559, 10 sqq. 
tEBSE? £ £E««, -. de. Go* P. 89 »«. *. £M* lb. D-d. M««, 

^to"S d Sn^«-- «■* **-• -• G »»'. ■>»• 314 ' 316 ' 32 °' " # """" 

qadi in the year 69, 70 or 71. 
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Nimr al-Hadrami who was a qadi . During his tenure of office the precious copy 
of the Qur'an was deposited in the mosque, and the salary of the one who recited 
from it amounted to three dinars a month. According to al-Kindi (p. 342), he was 
appointed in 115. Upon him followed Ismail Khair b. Nu c aim al-Hadrami in 120, 
also being a qadi. He read aloud from the Qur'an standing, while seated when 
[234] delivering the qasas, being the first who acted in this way, 24 and it took place 
every Friday, until Abu Rajab al- c Ala' b. c Asim al-Khawlani became qass in 182 
(beginning 22nd of Febr. 798). He spoke on Mondays. Al-Muttalib al-Khuza c i, 
al-Ma'mun's emir for Egypt, had fixed a salary often dinars for him. Behind him 
Muhammad b. Idris al-Shafi c I took part in the prayer during his stay in Egypt, and 
he declared that he had not partaken in any salat better than that. In 240 'Anbasa 
b. Ishaq, the emir of al-Mutawakkil, designated Hasan b. al-Rabi c b. Sulaiman as 
a qass, and he recited from the magnificent Qur'an-copy on Mondays, Thursdays 
and Fridays. In 292 Hamza b. Aiyub b. Ibrahim al-Hashimi took over his post by 
writ from al-Muktafi. He held the salat in the background of the mosque, as it 
was molested, and he had the Qur'an brought there in spite of protests against 
this novelty. He declared, "Bring it me, for the Qur'an has been descended to 
us and has come to us." This was not repeated until the 20th of Sha'ban 403 (7 
March 1013), when Abu Bakr Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Susi took over al-salat 
wa 3 l-qasas, and had the magnificent Qur'an-copy placed close by al-fawwara. 
"By that the matter has been at rest until now." It is interposed that Abu Bakr 
Muhammad b. 'Abdallah b. Muslim al-Malati, who became qass in 301, recited 
from the Qur'an daily for some short time. 25 

This information is supplemented by al-Suyuti who in his work on Egypt 26 
enumerates a few of the wu^az and qussas of Egypt, above all four, each from his 
own century, namely Abu 3 1-Hasan e Ali b. Muhammad al-Wa'iz al-Baghdadi, who 
held a big majlis wa% and is entitled the first man of his age in regard to wa'z by 
Ibn Khaldun. He wrote books on hadiih, wa'z and zuhd, and al-Daraqutni among 
others passed on traditions from him (d. 338/949). Moreover Ibn Naja al-Wa c iz, 
a Hanbalite from Damascus, who studied fiqh in Baghdad and Damascus, and 
arrived in Egypt under Saladin, who estimated [235] him highly (d. 559/1203). 
Then Zain al-Din from Andalus, scholar and poet, being imam for al-wa c z. He 
died in Cairo 684/1285. Lastly Shihab al-Din al-Shadhili, who made a powerful 
impression through his wa c z-meetings (749/1348). 



24 In al-Kindl, op. cit., p. 303 sq., it is said of al-TujIbl that he held his qasas standing, but 
was rebuked for this aberration from the practice of the Prophet by one of the Prophet's 
companions. 

25 al-MaqrizI, Khitat IV, pp. 17-19. 

26 Husn al-muhadara, Cairo 1321, 1, p. 264 sq. 
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This survey of conditions in Egypt 27 makes the impression of an institution 
that for centuries remained largely untouched by changing circumstances. The 
"narrator" is closely connected with the official religion and fills a reputable and 
influential position. His activity, making up a link in the service of the mosque, 
consists on the one side in the recital of the Qur'an, a circumstance that is stressed 
in some distinct way here in connection with a certain honoured copy of the Qur'an, 
on the other side in leading the prayer, and lastly in the succeeding speech. The 
importance of his position appears from its frequent connection with the office of 
qadi and the fact that its incumbent is designated by the governor or even by writ 
from the far-away Khalifa himself. Of a few we hear that they introduced reforms 
into the practice of salat Thus it is said about Hasan b. al-Rabf that he forbade 
pronouncing the basmalah at the prayer (of al-Tujibi it is related that he spoke it 
aloud) and ordered to pray five tarawih instead of the accustomed six. And Abu 
Rajab al-Khawlani, whose salat was praised by al-Shafi% was the first to deliver 
two taslimas instead of one at the close of the prayer in the mosque in conformity 
with a letter from al-Ma'mun. 28 It may therefore cause no surprise that al-Suyuti 
is able to mention several people who were erudite theologians and highly 
respected orators at the same time. A qass may discharge his task both as imam, 
as qari\ and as khatib. The difference between him and the khatib in the proper 
sense is that his speech is no part of the Friday's service and consequently he is 
a khatib al-yaqza, 2Q a revivalist preacher. For that reason he might be employed 
in warfare in older ages, even as Mu'awiya caused his qussas to bless him and 
the people of Syria after the prayers at sunrise and [236] sunset, because he had 
heard that All cursed them after the prayer. 30 

The popular evaluation of this commission finds its expression in the 
outcry of Abd al-Rahman b. Hujaira's father, when he came to know his son's 
appointment to qass, "Thank God! My son praises God and admonishes (dhakara 
wa-dhakkara)" and after his appointment to qadi: "My son has been befallen 
with a misfortune and leads into misfortune". 31 It is evident that the preacher 
here ranks above the judge. 

Also from Iraq we hear of the high position of the free preacher among the 
theologians. Al-Nadim mentions a qass, Abu 'Umar Muhammad al-Bahill al- 
Basri (d. 300/912), who was an influential theologian and among other things 



27 Several distinguished qussas are mentioned by al-Jahiz, Bayan I 234 sq. 

28 al-MaqrlzI, IV, p. 18. 

29 Ibn al- Jawzl, Al-mudhish, p. 200, 2. 

30 al-MaqrizI, IV 17 supra. A quotation from Ibn Hajar in al-Kindl, Governors, p. 304. It is 
not correct that All and Mu'awiya employed the qussas to curse each other according to 
Maqrlzi, loc. cit., as asserted in my article Masjid C3 in Enc. of Islam. 

31 cf. al-Kindi, Governors, p. 315. His father lived in Syria. 
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wrote on tawhid, following the madhhab of the Basrians, and whose meetings 
were attended by many of al-mutakallimun. Both these and ordinary people did 
he move to tears by the beauty of his narrations (qisas) and the delicacy of his 
linguistic style. 32 Al-Maqdisi, who wrote at the same time as al-Nadlm (375/985) 
likewise mentioning al-qussas wa >l-mudhakkirin in his writings, refers to Bukhara 
(Numujkath) as a principal seat of thorough scholarship where only the student 
of law and the Qur'an commentator deliver sermons (yudhakkiru). 33 When he 
declares that in Basra the imam preached (yakhtubu) and invoked God every 
morning, this khutba must fall under the same heading as a sermon delivered by 
a qdss. They thought it to follow the sunna of Ibn Abbas. 33a 

The free preacher continued playing a great part. Ibn Battuta (d. 779/1377), 
who travelled some four hundred years later than al-MaqdisI, gives an account 
of one faqih wa'iz who visited the sultan Shah b. Ghiyath al-Din Tughluq in Dihll 
and stayed with him a year or so. Before [237] he left, the sultan caused a minbar 
of white sandalwood to be erected, covered with gold and precious stone, and he 
preached for the sultan, his court, and the scholars an eloquent khutba, wa% and 
dhikr. The sultan embraced him and distinguished him with an honorary gown, 
presents, and a big pageant in which he was carried on the back of an elephant, 34 
a testimony to the importance that was attributed to a man of his standing. 

The information about the older qussas shows that their activity consisted in 
interpreting the Qur^an and hadith, enforcing law, and impressing people with 
fear and hope. This is tadhkir or wa% The preacher is not only expected to scare, 
but also to encourage. Sufyan b. Hablb said of a qdss in Basra, Salih al-Murri, "He 
is no qdss, he is a nadhir, "warner, one who scares". 35 Both in wa'z and tadhkir 
something positive is involved. Abu 'Ubaida wrote to 'Umar that Abu Jandal, who 
had been scourged for wine-bibbing, should become downcast, "if God does not 
bring him a joy through thee; write to him wa-dhakkirhu."™ As we have seen in 
connection with the wa c z to the sovereign he must be a counsellor in possession 
of experience of life; thus wa c z becomes identical with wasiya. This word is 
employed for advice and exhortations given by a father to his son, or on the whole 



32 A formerly unknown fragment of the Fihrist, ed. Fuck, ZDMG, 90, 1936, p. 306 sq. 
Z3 Bibl Geogr. Arab., Ill 2, 13; 281 annot. H. 
33a op. cit., Ill 130, 14 sq. 

34 Ibn Battuta, Rihla, Cairo 1322, II 51 sq. 

35 Bayan, 1 235; on p. 79 infra is quoted a saying of Ibrahim b. Hani 3 , a paradox-monger, to 
the effect that a blind qass spoke best. Naturally such persons turned up, e. g. Tabari III 
560,2. * 

36 Tabari I 2572, 6, cf. Kamil, 100, 20, where dhakkara has the meaning of 'inspire and 
encourage'. As specimens of "bad maw&iz" two tales are adduced in the two above 
mentioned (annot. 12) works of al-Jahiz and al-Baihaql, terminating in the result that the 
one who solicits a soothing response gets a pessimistic retort instead of it. 
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from one more experienced or superior to another, and the verb aivsa means to 
give such guidance. It is used both for concrete advice and ordinary rules of life. 
Al-Jahiz communicates a whole lot of such pieces of advice from father to son 
and uses for them either forms of wsy> or w'z? 1 It is easily understood how the 
signification of bequest as a legal notion is developed from it. It is used for [238] 
the admonitions of the Prophet and the early Khalifas, 38 and of God's biddings to 
the Prophet. 39 In the same way as one asks c iza of some prominent person, one 
asks for wasiya.* The word is used in the Qur'an with similar shadings. 41 

Of the greatest import was the fact that the free preachers were subjected 
to be influenced by the ascetic view of life and the mysticism that made its way 
into Islam. It is obvious that the free preacher, whose task it was to influence 
people individually and to act upon the souls, was more fit than anybody else 
for propagating the new conception of life. It might mean only a slight deviation 
from the early Islam. This had, as mentioned above, inherited from the ancient 
Arabs the feeling of the fluctuation of all values in this life. The ancients called for 
resignation, but their pessimism was counterbalanced by their obligations to the 
claims of honour maintained by the individual and the tribe. Prom these facts the 
conclusion was drawn in Islam that one ought to accept the joys of the ordinary 
mode of life, but submit to the Almighty in obedience, after which He would grant 
the believers the joys of ever-lasting durability. The only new thing conveyed by 
asceticism often consisted in a claim to a more stressed independence from the 
benefits of this world through a life that was wholly occupied with the beyond, 
resultant in the resumption of asceticism by Oriental Christianity. Important as 
the new tinge might be occasioned by this, it did not bring about any fundamental 
renewal until it was connected with that form of mysticism which placed Man's 
experience of the unity with God in the centre of life, because in that case one has 
acquired the full bliss already in this world. His thought is not conditioned upon 
the [239] inferiority of this world, but it is a consequence of his experience. Both 
of these shades of meaning left its traces deeply on the activity of the preachers. 

Some of the older representatives of asceticism are met with among the 
Kharijites. Tabarl tells us about Salih b. Musarrih, who lived in Dara between 



^Baydn, I 56 infra, 245; II 94; 153, 3-5; 215, 9-10; III 252 sq., 265. 

38 op. cit, II 32 infra, 36, 48. 

39 Awsdni rabbi, op. cit, II 33 medio. Wasiya and wasat generally of commands, Zuhair, 15, 
22; K al-aghdni, 3. ed., Ill 243, 5; al-Qalqashandi, Subh al-a c sha, XI 206 infra. 

i0 Bayan, II 116, 3; III 102, sect. 4. 

41 Sura 2, 126 wassa of Abraham's admonition to his son; 4, 130; 6, 145, 152 sqq.; 29, 7; 
31, 13; 42, 11; 46, 14 of God's ordinances for Men, espec. The Prophet, 4, 12; 19, 32 awsa 
in the same meaning; 51, 53; 90, 17; 103, 3 tawdsaw of the mutual exhortation of people to 
something; 2, 178 awsd about setting up of a last will; wasiya used for bequest 2, 241, 176; 
5, 105. 
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Nisibis and Mardin in northern Mesopotamia, where the life of monks and 
anchorets had flourished so vigorously. In the years until 71, when he joined 
the opposition, he had lived here in ascetic piety (nasikan), with his face 
sallowed, occupied with worship Cibada), teaching people the Qur'an andfiqh, 
and delivering sermons to them (yaqussu 'alaihim). One man related that he 
possessed his sermons (qisas or qasas), which consequently must have been 
committed to writing by then. In a letter that is quoted it runs as follows, "I advise 
you (usikum hi) fear of God and continence (zuhd) from the world and desire for 
the hereafter, and to be mindful of death, withdrawal from the sinners and love 
for the believers. For continence from the world arouses the desire of the servant 
for what is with God and makes free his body for obedience to God. And much 
mindfulness of death inspires the servant with fear of his master so that he cries 
out to him and subjects himself to him." 42 This is a typical qasas from one of the 
earlier ascetics, not very much different from what the Syriac Christians thought 
and uttered. Characteristic of these older nussdk is an utterance as the following, 
"Your abodes are before you and your life after your death." It is quoted among a 
series of utterances collected by al-Jahiz. 43 

Al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728) vented the true mysticism in his sermons. 
His mawd'iz are known through some reproductions, especially as given 
by al-Jahiz. 44 In the following time there exists a close connection between 
wa'z and zuhd. Ibn Abd Rabbihi (ob. 328/940) entitles the section of his book, 
reproducing some sermons, al-maw&iz wai-zuhd. The genuine mystics, however^ 
confined themselves to their own circle, and their influence upon the preachers 
corresponds to the momentum they gained over the ordinary Islamic piety. 

[240] A wd'iz of great importance was Jamal al-Din Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 597/1200), 
the well known Hanbalite and opponent of mysticism. He not only wrote a 
book about aZ-qussds but besides that several books on wa% in which are found 
collections of the speeches he delivered as a celebrated wd%z, mainly in Baghdad. 45 
Ibn Jubair gives an impressive account of his own and others' activity during his 
visit to Baghdad in the year 580/1184. 46 He extols the teachers offiqh and hadith in 
Baghdad, and the local wu"dz and mudhakkirun, who all but daily held meetings. 
He listened to RadI al-Din al-Qazwmi, the ra'is of the ShafVites and teacher of 
fiqh at the Nizamiya-school, who spoke at a gathering in this madrasa on Friday 
the 5th of Safar after the c asr-prayer. He ascended the minbar and placed Quranic 



42 Tabarl, II 882. 

i3 Baydn, 3, p. 73, K. al-zuhd. 

44 Espec. Baydn, .3, 76 sq; cf. Massignon, Essai, pp. 152 sq. 

45 Cf. the list of his works in Brockelmann, Gesch. d. Arab. Litt. I 504 sq. and Suppl I 918 
Cf. note 22. 

46 The Travels of Ibn Jubayr, ed. Wright, 2nd ed. de Goeje, Gibb Mem. Ser., 1907, pp. 219-224. 
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reciters on chairs, karasi, in front of him. After their recital he held a dignified 
khutba, in which he interpreted the Quran and sayings from the hadith. Next a 
bunch of written questions was handed over to him, and gathering them in his 
hand he answered them one by one until evening. Ibn Jubair designates it as 
a majlis c ilm wa-wa'z and declares that his wa ( z induced to humility and tears. 
The meeting was pervaded with blessings, gentleness, and dignified peace. It was 
resumed the next Friday in the presence of the sayyid of the Khurasan scholars, 
and Sadr al-Din al-Khujanji, the ra'is of the Shafrite imams. 

Ibn al- Jawzi held two meetings a week, one on Saturday morning, opposite his 
residence on the river in the Eastern district of the city, and the other on Thursday 
morning in the Caliphal palace. Ibn Jubair heard him in both places and gave a 
rapturous description of the gatherings and the man, who was no common "'Arm- 
or Zaid". At the Saturday's meeting (the 13th of Safar) the arrangement was like 
that of the meetings just mentioned. More than twenty Qur'an-reciters recited in 
chorus, alternately, with an artful delivery, while he stood on the minbar. Then 
he held his khutba, which was permeated by a challenging wa'z that called forth 
groans and moanings from the penitents [241] (al-ta 3 ibin), some fainted, and terror 
took hold of them at his tadhkir on the dreads of the day of the Last Judgement, 
while at the same time a yearning (ishtiyaq) was stirred up in the hearts. After 
that notes were produced with questions, which he answered unhesitatingly. The 
Thursday's meeting (the 11th of Safar) had its special flavour being held within 
the palace, where the Khalifa (al-Muqtadi) and his mother were present together 
with people from the court. He showed his deference by taking his tailasan off his 
head, and when the Qur'an-reciters had recited a dozen of verses he interwove 
his khutba with a praise of the Khalifa and a prayer for him and his mother, upon 
which he went over to the wa'z that made a violent impression on the listeners. 
People repented of their sins and showed signs of tawba, they revealed their 
secret yearnings (shawq), and their reason (<aql) was wasted away. Towards the 
end he recited erotic verses (ash'ar al-nasib) that aroused yearnings, tenderness 
and passion (wajd), and the erotic topic went over into ascetic yearnings (zuhd). 
His recital ended with the following words: 

"Where is my heart? Molten by passion (wajd)\ Where is my heart? It has not 
known of sobriety (ma saha) ever since. 

Oh, Sa'd, heighten my passion through their remembrance (dhikr) of God! 
Address me with 'Be thou redeemed, oh Sa'd!'" 

The tears flowed, and when he left the minbar, the audience was shaken by 
commotion. "We had not imagined that an orator in this world might acquire 
such a mastery over the souls and play upon them as this man. Praise to Him 
who distinguishes with perfection such of his servants as He decrees; there is no 
God but He." 
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Ibn Jubair listened to other wu"dz in Baghdad, who surpassed what he knew 
of theologians (mutakallimun) in the West, but everybody, even in Mekka and 
Medina, were second to this man. At another Saturday's meeting that Ibn Jubair 
attended, Ibn al- Jawzi himself was so moved while he quoted some erotic verse 
of ascetic yearning that he jumped from the pulpit raving (wdlihan) and the 
listeners behaved as if intoxicated. 

It is a matter of some interest to notice that the pattern of this service is 
quite the same as in the - by several hundred years older - services of the same 
kind in [242] Egypt mentioned above, but the influence of Sufism is apparent. It 
appears from the emphasizing of sin and conversion (tawba), the stress that is 
laid upon shunning the world, zuhd, the typical Sufic notions of shawq, wajd, the 
conquering of c aql, the abandonment of sobriety, sahw, and not least the erotic 
poetry and the whole ecstatic behaviour. From Ibn al-Jawzi's Kitab al-mudhish 
we are able to check the picture drawn by Ibn Jubair. In the first place it contains 
some remarks on the Qur'an and some details of names, several linguistic 
phenomena etc. Next follows dhikr al-mawa'iz divided into two sections: al-qisas 
and al-maw&iz wa 3 l-isharat The first of these communicates tales of pious people 
in the past, starting with Adam, the second is a collection of sermons, mawa'iz. 
In these the instability of the world is markedly underlined, the ancient Arabic 
talk about dahr and manaya rings out afresh, and we recognize the pre-Islamic 
turn of phrase; yd man ya'izuhu i-dahru^ The world is a carcass that invites to 
weeping. 48 Sin and desire are condemned, and claim is made for zuhd and tawba 
for the soul, 49 that must be fought with jihad; 50 overcome with wajd 51 he quotes 
erotic verses, bewailing that nearness (qurb) has been displaced by remoteness 
(bu'd), and that he in his love cannot bear the veiling, that he is intoxicated and 
"even if the eye does not see you, the heart is near to you." 52 He avails himself 
of expressions as fand\ wasl and hajr, 53 shawq and sabr, 54 wahsha and inas, 55 he 
quotes mystics as Ibn Adham, Rabi'a, Yahya b. Mu'adh, al-Shibli etc. Even if no 
mystic experience in proper sense is involved, a state of mental sore makes itself 
felt that originates from mysticism and uses it phraseology, and as a matter of 
consequence must lead to scenes like those depicted above. 



47 Ibn al-JawzI, Al-mudhish, p. 238 cf. 221, 271, 302, 371, 384 etc. 

48 op. cit, 205,206,222. 

i9 op. cit, 204, 205, 209, 222, 304. 
50 op.cit., 211. 

51 op. cit, 222. 

52 op. cit, 388. 
™op. cit, 224. 
5i op. cit, 290. 
55 op. cit, 221. 
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[243] In the account of Ibn Jubair we notice a tendency of drawing a 
distinction between the more official khutha and the reviving and crushing 
wa c z in the sermon, and Ibn al-Jawzi himself distinguishes between wa c z and 
qisas, the latter, however, becoming a part of the wtfz. This agrees with what 
he says in the introduction to his k. al-qussas 5G to the effect that qass is the one 
who delivers narratives about the past and expounds on matters that give an 
example and an admonition ( c iza) while on the other side tadhkir is a teaching 
about God's benefactions towards the creatures and an appeal to thankfulness 
and a warning against opposing God, and wa'z is the inspiration with fear, by 
which the heart becomes sensitive; but many use the term of qass about the wa'iz 
of which he disapproves. The later tendency of supplanting the word qass with 
wd'iz is obvious here, but at the same time the recognition of the connection with 
the old usage, as qasas is employed about the element of narration that goes into 
the sermon. 

The free character of the activity of these preachers and the personal turn in 
their locution invested them with great influence, but also gave rise to the criticism 
that was whirled up against them. This was due not only to those "narrators" 
that entertained people in the streets and exercised all sorts of juggleries as has 
been described by Goldziher, 57 but also to the real preachers. The main attack 
came from Sufic circles, as clearly appears from the statements of Abu Talib al- 
Makkl (d. 386/996) in Qut al-qulub in several passages. He remarks somewhere 
that qasas did not come into existence until after Abu Bakr and c Umar at the 
same time as al-fitna. All opposed it and turned out al-qussas from the mosque of 
Basra, and Abdallah b. c Umar made the police chase out a qass from the mosque, 
which shows that it cannot have been reckoned among the majdlis al-dhikr, since 
Ibn e Umar was well-known for his piety and asceticism. A tradition is mentioned 
to the effect that al-Hasan al-Basri declared it for bid'a and recommended to 
someone to pay visits to the sick as something better than to listen to a qass. 
He also narrates that c Aisha being disturbed by a qass who delivered a sermon 
outside her abode, made Ibn c Umar turn him [244] away in which he broke a 
stick on his back. It is objected to them that men and women gather around 
them raising their voices and uplifting their hands, which is a bid c a. 58 Al-Makki 
also declares that a qass is a mutakallij, 'one who meddles with affairs of others' 
concern', which presumably means that he functions without any authorization; 
and he speaks of bygone things, which are not needful at the moment, wherefore 




56 Communicated by de Goeje in Baladhuri, p. 89. 

57 ZDMG, 28. 1874. p. 320; Muh. Studien. II, pp. 159 sqq. 

58 Qut al-qulub, Cairo 1310, 1, 148 sq. As to uplifting the hands cf. what is stated above of 
al-Tujibl. 
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the activity of al-qass is to be disapproved of (makruh). 59 In earlier generations, he 
says, the men of knowledge were asked about the permissibility of settling down 
in a majlis with al-w&iz wa 'l-mudhakkir, and this was answered to the effect 
that his orthodoxy, his intelligence, and his taste had to be examined beforehand. 
If he held heretical opinions, he was speaking with Satan's tongue; if he had a 
bad taste, he was speaking of his own accord; and if he did not possess sound 
intelligence, he spoiled with his tongue more than he gave of service and people 
ought to keep away from him. 60 

A similar criticism he puts in a more concentrated shape in connection with 
a mention of Mansur b. Ammar (d. 227/beginning 21st Oct. 841). This personality, 
being mentioned by al-Nadim as an 'abid zahid and the composer of a book on 
zuhd, and by al-Sha'rani and al-Dhahabi as one of the best of al-waHzun who 
touched the hearts and set the minds astir in Baghdad, Syria and Egypt, is 
nevertheless the object of no little criticism cited by al-Dhahabi, claiming above 
all that he used weak hadiihs. 61 Al-Makki says that he heard many beautiful 
stories about Mansur b. 'Ammar from Bishr b. al-Harith, and that be belonged 
to the famous wa'izun, but Bishr and learned people of his contemporaneous 
equals like Abu Thawr and Ahmad, did not reckon him among al-ulama\ but 
among al-qussas, a [245] fact that Bishr made known to him in a rather harsh way. 
Al-Makki assumes a difference between 'alim and mutakallim. The really learned 
man is silent until he is asked, and then answers according to what God has 
enjoined on him, but forbears answering, when silence is the best. In this respect 
he refers to Malik b. Anas. 62 On the contrary, al-qass at once betakes himself to tell 
tales, from which he has got his appellation. Moreover the great saints only spoke 
to few, for "distinct knowledge ('Urn al-khusus) is only for the distinct ones (al- 
khusus)". In this there is a difference between the two sorts of majlis. Al-qasas is 
unlimited and for the multitude, so from the time of Hasan to that of al-Makkl the 
majdlis al-qussds wa 'l-mudhakkirin wa i-wd c i?in gathered hundreds of people. 
"One of our scholars has said: In Basra there were one hundred and twenty who 
were spokesmen in the service and admonition (mutakallim fi 3 l-dhikr wa >l-wa'z), 
but there was nobody who was a spokesman in the science of intrinsic knowledge 
and certainty and stages and states (yatakallamufi 'Urn al-ma'rifa wa i-yaqin wa 
"l-maqdmdt wa 'l-ahwal) apart from six, among them Abu Muhammad Sahl and 



59 op. cit.,1, 132, 1 sq. 
60 op. cit, 2, 288, lOsqq. 

61 Al-fihrist p. 184; al-Sha'ranl, Al-tabaqat al-kubrd, Cairo 1315, 1, p. 71; al-Dhahabi, Mizan 
al-i'tiddl, Cairo 1325, III, p. 202 sq. Massignon, Essai, p. 208 mentions that according to b. 
al- Jawzl it was he who introduced wa c z into Baghdad. It is difficult to suppose this to be 
understood literally. 

62 By the way, a Risdlat wa'z to Harun al-Rashid and his minister is ascribed to Malik, see 
Brockelmann, Gesch., I, p. 176. 
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al-Subaihi and 'Abd al-Rahim". Bishr says that "haddaihana and akhbarana is 
one of the doors to this world." 63 

Thus the criticism centres around general views on the one side, like disorder 
at the meetings, lack of certainty in the doctrine and abuse of weak hadiths and in 
markedly mystic views on the other side: the preachers are destitute of the true 
knowledge that is given by the mystic experience, and therefore talk superficial 
nonsense to the multitude. That the Sufis felt prone to advance this criticism was 
so much more at hand as both they and the preachers wanted to affect the inner 
spiritual life, and the gatherings of the latter must seem to be a caricature of the 
Sufic majalis al-dfcifcr, not the least because to a large extent they imitated their 
style of speech. 

The preachers continued retaining their great importance. Hundred odd 
years after al-Makkl, al-Ghazzall deals [246] thoroughly with them, 64 especially 
in his principal work%d J 'ulum al-din. 65 In al-Ghazzalfs view the preacher is an 
aid to that impersonation of the religion which is the result he has reaped from 
the activity of Sufism. The goal is to become one's own admonisher. "When God 
loves a man he procures him a wa'iz out of himself and a reviver of his heart, 
who gives him command and prohibition" (4, 236, 8sq.). First when Man has 
carried through the admonitiqn to his worst enemy, that is his own soul, he can 
admonish others (4, 299, 15-21). For this he must train himself by picking up the 
wa'z he gets in considering the flux of time, and he must stand by with vigilance 
and prayer (4, 303, llsqq.), just as he must seek wa'z through God's word, the 
sunna and study (4, 271, 31; 283, 16). 66 Through instruction and wa<z he gets aid in 
approaching to God (4, 308, 34). The one who wants to act as a wa c iz must imitate 
the "master of admonition", that is the Prophet, availing himself cautiously of 
tales that inspire with fear and hope, according to his need, which he has to 
ascertain by examining the inner causes {aUilal al-bdtina) of the state of the 
person concerned. If he does not heed this he causes more mischief than benefit 
by his wa'z (4, 107, 6, 10; 109, 17sq.). Reference is made to Hanzala, who related 
that he had stayed with the Prophet "who admonished us by an admonition, 
by which the hearts were moved and the eyes overflowed", and edifying in this 
way he went away, but then entertained himself in wordly wise with his wife 




63 op. cit, 1.153 sq., 156. 

64 One of his tracts, Risalat al-wa c z wa l-Vtiqad, in the same impression as Faisal al-tafriqa 
etc., Cairo 1325, holds as a main topic that God has given Man a speaking and a silent w&iz 
namely the Quran and Death. His pamphlet against the Batinites directed to the Khalifa 
al-Mustazhir contains an appeal to the Khalifa to submit to the admonition from mawa'iz 
masha'ihal-din, see Goldziher, Streitschrift des Gazali, 1916, pp. 95 sqq. 

65 Cited here from the ed., Cairo 1322. 

66 He compares the "comprehensive perception" with somebody who is mastering both 
qasas and books from the different parts of the world (4, 81, 14 sqq.). 
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and forgot his previous mood. But the Prophet consoled him when he accused 
himself of hypocrisy (4, 118, 13 sqq.)- It is also related how the Prophet gives a 
wa'z in the shape of good rules of life (4, 330, 30). Likewise David is mentioned as 
a great w&iz upon the [247] admonition of whom 30,000 out of 40,000 persons met 
death (4, 131, 34), which of course is meant as an illustration of the willingness to 
sacrifice oneself. 

Al-Ghazzali gives an indication of what must be the contents of the sermon. 
He warns earnestly against arousing false hopes and quenching the fear, which 
reminds of the methods of quacks (4, 13, 8sq.; 37 sq.). He sees the impossibility 
of solving the individual problems arid adapting the wa'z to every person, so the 
preacher must say what is needful to a plurality of people, and he recommends 
the use of the Quran and the /iadft/i, tales about the Prophet and the saints of the 
past, and the demonstration of the punishment of sin in this very life. Such a wa z z 
al-amma is a daily nourishment to the benefit of the public, but he regrets that 
too many of the wu"dz display rhymed prose and poems and discourse obtained 
at second hand, while their talk ought to issue from the heart in order to reach 
the heart (4, 38-41; 99, 21 sqq.). They must revive and animate, moving those 
who are indifferent and benumbed in their hearts (3, 58, 24 sq.). The application 
of extraneous measures is not prohibited to them. The good wa'iz is free to 
recite poems on the minbar to tunes that move the hearts, and to weep so as 
to bring his audience into tears (2, 188, 36 sq.). But several times al-Ghazzali 
warns against the dangers that threatened the preachers, ambition, emulation, 
and self-righteousness, thinking that, when they speak of fear and hope, patience 
(sabr) and thankfulness (shukr), devotion (tawakkul), abstinence (zuhd), certainty 
(yaqin), sincerity (ikhlds), truthfulness (sidq) or the like, they possess these 
qualities themselves (3, 277, 29 sqq.; 291, 36 sq.; 4, 272, 30 sqq.). 

What al-wu"az introduced "in these times" of tawdry words and pathetic 
phrases connected with poems that do not serve the religion, by inspiring the 
Muslims with fear and on the contrary raising bright hopes and urging to sin by 
all kind of loose anecdotes, must be cleared away, for they are the agents of Satan 
(3, 227, 25 sqq.). Those preachers who force their way to the pulpit without any 
scientific accomplishment, and whose aim it is to delude the hearts of the vulgar 
and to coax them out of their property, in reality belong to the same category as 
impostors and jugglers, hashish- dealers, amulet- sellers and soothsayers (3, 158, 
30 sqq.). And al-Ghazzali describes [248] with psychological acumen the w&iz 
who finds a singular joy in his own wa ( z and the impression it makes upon the 
hearts of his listeners, being moved to crying and moaning. Thus he is prompted 
to speak according to the tastes of the multitude to gain a repute in their hearts, 
and he is led by desire to domineer spiritually, not by joy for knowing the right 
way (3, 226, 30 sqq.). 
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It is well-known that al-Ghazzali availed himself of al-Makkl's work on a 
large scale. It is of some concern that he (without making mention of his source, 
however) took over the saying mentioned above that there were one hundred 
and twenty mutakallimun ofwa<z in Basra, but only six who spoke in 'Urn al-yaqxn, 
with the exception that al-Ghazzali says "three", namely those three mentioned 
by name (1, 59, 15 sqq.). But al-Ghazzali's view of al-wa%z is very different from 
that of al-Makki, according to whom their activity is objectionable. Al-Ghazzali 
has a tale about Abu Abdallah b. Khalif (Muhammad b. Khafif al-Shirazi, 
d. 371/982), who travelled from Egypt to Tyrus to profit from two men who lived 
there in meditation (muraqaba), but when after the lapse of some time he said to 
one of them, "<izni, give me advice", he got the answer that they were in that stage 
where the hearts are overcome by the Majesty and could not engage in anything 
else, and he had to look for others who might give him wa'z with their deeds, not 
with their tongues (4, 286, 9sqq.). He also has a tale relating how a penetrating 
wa'z might have a deadly effect upon a listener (4, 135, 20 sqq.). 

But al-Ghazzali does not apply the standard of pure mysticism to the 
preacher, he attributes to him his traditional position as a guide and helper for 
the common Muslims to realize their religion. He testifies to their great influence 
even in his time, and just for al-Ghazzali their activity must needs be of great 
importance. The idealized picture he draws of the preacher is shaped to his own 
likeness. Nothing tends to show that al-Ghazzali had mystic experiences properly 
speaking. But he put himself in possession of the knowledge of the mystics that 
gave him a foundation for certainty in his own belief and realization of the claims 
of Islam to the development of the inner life of the soul and refinement of the 
spiritual foundation for the extraneous acts. So it was immensely important that 
men with a pure belief and with spiritual tact made useful their [249] faculties 
for educating the multitude and the individual characters, in the same way as he 
found himself obliged decidedly to warn against preachers who were devoid of 
these capacities. 

One hundred years after al-Ghazzali we see in Ibn al-Jawzi how mystic 
modes of expression are employed by a preacher who was no mystic, mainly 
in al-Ghazzali's spirit though in a different style. From the 8th/14th century 
onwards we still have accounts of the free preachers, among whom the above 
mentioned w&iz who met so much honour with the sultan of Dihli. In the West 
we have the same evidence of the stern social chastener, the Maghribi Ibn al-Hajj 
(d. 737/1336). In particular he inveighs against the partaking of women in the 
mcuuZid-festivals, on which occasions people make their appearance with tales of 
the Prophet, wherein they make additions and subtractions, and the women fall 
into disbelief without anybody to guide them. And they sit among men and youths 
listening to a wd'iz or a w&iza, who speaks from the minbar swaying to and fro, 
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with cries and gesticulations, beating the minbar or the kursi with his hands or 
feet under hypocritical moaning and weeping. He quotes al-Makki's criticism and 
assertion that the whole of it is bid'a, and that older authorities have forbidden 
to attend al-qussas, i.e. al-wu"az, in the mosque and elsewhere. 67 He also refers to 
the fact that Ibn Rushd declared al-qasas to be makruh according to the madhhab 
of Malik. It is the duty of the imam of the mosque to take care that disciples do not 
sit listening to a qass. Utterly revolting it is when also women are present. 68 It is 
of some interest that also female preachers made their appearance. But from the 
severe denouncing of Ibn al-Hajj we cannot expect to get an objective description 
of phenomena that he did not acknowledge. 

We also get information of them in the works of a more administrative 
character, thus by Diva' al-Din Muhammad al-Qurashi, nicknamed Ibn al- 
Ukhuwwa (d. 729/1329), in his book on al-hisba, as al-muhtasib is also in charge 
of supervising the visitors to the mosque and [250] al-wu tc dz, m In this book it is 
said that the person who wants to be a wd'iz must be famous for knowledge of 
the Qur'an, the hadith and tales of the saints. If he passes a test in this, he is to be 
permitted to the minbar in any mosque. If someone professes some knowledge 
about it and makes himself an income through it, it is allowed but he must not 
set foot upon the minbar. The author says that in "these times of ours" al-w&iz 
is only resorted to on occasions of burials and weddings or frivolous gatherings, 
and improper behaviour is said to take place, as men and women associate freely 
with one another. The exact range of their activity is not stated. He says that 
the scholars call them qussas, and that their gatherings are good when they are 
conducted decently and they do not tell untrue stories and introduce bid c a. He 
denounces the fact of their having Quranic reciters before them, who do not 
recite correctly, and they must not make themselves smart or indulge in poetical 
quotations, gestures, and movements. At best women ought to keep away, and if 
they take part in it, there must be a screen between men and women. In short, 
al-wa'iz still acts according to old tradition, but seems to be employed in a new 
way in private dwellings, and qass has become an obsolete word. 

Half a century later al-Subki (d. 771/1370) mentions both al-wa c iz and al-qdss, 
but here is no real distinction between al-w&iz and al-khatib, while al-qdss is 
nothing but the street-preacher who is charged with enjoining the keeping of the 
Islamic law on the public. We perceive a reverberation from al-Ghazzali when he 
declares concerning al-w&iz that "if the speech does not come from the heart, it 
does not reach the heart". 70 



67 K al-madkhal, Cairo 1320, 1, p. 158, 160 medio. 

68 op. cit,II, 13, 50. 

62 Ma'alim al-qurbafi ahkdm al-hisba> ed. R. Levy (Gibb Mem. Sen), 1938, ch. 48. 

70 Mu'id al-ni'am, ed. Myhrman, 1908, p. 161 sq. 
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As has been pointed out, the distinction between two kinds of qdss is an old 
one. Al-Maqrizi (d. 845/1442) says that the lawyer al-Laith b. Sa'd (d. 175/791) 
maintained a distinction between qasas al- c amma and qasas al-khassa. n Al-MaqrizI 
affirms that in his time majalis al-wa'z took place in the mosque of al-Azhar, and 
at the solemn consecration of a new minaret in the same mosque [251] al-wu"az 
made their appearance together with Quranic reciters. 72 

In the following centuries the approach between khatib and wa c iz seems to 
have been in the increase, and in consequence the importance of al-wa'iz as an 
independent official of the mosque has been diminished. Lane does not mention 
this institution, and he says that the sermon on Fridays is called khutbet al-wa'z. lz 
Nevertheless, the institution is still in existence, and from recent times we have 
got a collection of mawa'iz by Nu ( man b. Muhammad Alusi, who was mufti in 
Baghdad under Abd al-Hamid II and at the same time occupied himself with 
al-wa r z and tadhkir al-khawass.™ His sermons show that the old tradition as to 
the customary contents of such speeches has been kept alive. Other works of a 
similar kind may have appeared. It admits of no doubt whatever that the whole of 
this institution has been of great importance to the religious life in Islam, and its 
history gives an illustration both of the connection of Islam with its Arabic past 
and its own religious development. 

JOHS. PEDERSEN 
University^ 
Copenhagen, Denmark 




71 Khitat, IV, 17. 

72 op. cit, IV, 54. 

73 Manners and Customs (Everyman's Library), p. 87 (ch. 3). 

74 Ghaliat al-mawa%z wa-misbah al-mutta'iz wa-qabs al-wa%z, Tanta I— II, 1329 1911. 
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[203] *The present article is a modified version of the first chapter of our 
doctoral thesis: Aspects de Vimaginaire islamique commun dans le commentaire 
de Tabari, University of Paris-Ill, September 1987, pp. 21-48 with notes, pp. 
521-534 [= Gilliot]. To this we have added, in particular, twenty-six names of 
masters of Abu Ja'far, and a complementary index. [Since has been published: 
CI. Gilliot, Exegese, langue et theologie en islam. Le commentaire coranique de 
Tabari (m. 310/923), Paris, 1990, for his formation, pp. 19-37; Fr. Rosenthal 
(General Introduction and translation by), The History ofal-Tabari, I, Albany, 
1989, pp. 5-134, for his life and works]. 

The symbol [=...] with the name of an author or an abridged title indicates 
an abbreviation used for the references. The symbol: Tr. followed by a figure 
indicates a number in the order of traditions contained in the Commentary of 
al-Tabari, ed. Shakir, or in his Tahdhtb al-athdr. 

In the text, the letter "M", followed by a number, introduces the name of 
one of the masters of al-Tabari. 

This study has been supplemented by an article on the works of al-Tabari: 
Les oeuvres de Tabari, in MIDEO 19 (1989) pp. 49-90. 

In July 855 (Rabi c I 241) or in the following month, a young man, Muhammad 
b. Jarir b. Ziyad, eighteen years of age at the most, arrived in Baghdad in 
the hope of attending the lectures on hadith and on Islamic law of Ahmad 
Ibn Hanbal: but on entering the caliphal city, he learned that the master 
had just died. The Imam Ahmad had in any case stopped teaching some 
time before his death. This episode in the life of al-Tabarl is typical of the 
education of scholars in the classical period. They did not hesitate to 
undertake long journeys to attend the school of a renowned master. The long 
years of al-Tabarl's education are marked by these displacements and these 
temporary residencies as part of the "quest for knowledge". One wishes 
it were possible to reconstruct with precision the travels of Abu Ja c far 
which led him from his native town of Amul in Tabaristan, to Iraq, then to 
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Egypt, by way of Syria, with numerous journeys back and forth in these 
regions. 1 

[204] These journeys are intimately linked to the constitution of his 
intellectual personality: this is why it is necessary to follow the principal 
stages, in the primary sense of the term, of his training in the various branches 
of knowledge. The best written treatment of the subject, in Arabic and in 
European languages, remains even today the study in Latin by Michael Jan 
De Goeje, published in 1901 in the introduction to the edition of the Annates of 
which he was the architect and prime mover. Nevertheless, certain important 
points about the intellectual itinerary of al-Tabari can be clarified through 
the examination or re-examination of bio-bibliographical notices which the 
ancient sources devoted to him. Furthermore, in a number of cases the chains 
of authority most often cited in his Commentary, in his Annates, in his work on 
the Divergences of the Scholars (Ikhtilof al-'ulama 3 / al-fuqaha') and in the 
edited sections of his bookintitled the Pruning of Traditions (Tahdhib al-athar) 
could be a precious indicator of the intellectual influences which he under- 
went, the first link of these chains being represented by one or other of his 
masters. 

Besides information concerning his travels and his master's, the biographical 
notices evoke episodes where he appears in contact with other scholars of 
the time who did not give him any instruction in the science of traditions, 
in exegesis or in jurisprudence, but with whom he held conversations, 
particularly in Iraq and in Egypt, including Abu Hatim al-Sijistani and Abu 
1-Faraj al-Isf ahani who followed his courses. Finally, he also sometimes lived in 
the entourages of caliphs and of senior functionaries of the Abbasid dynasty. 

Nevertheless, these notices are not in themselves enough to present an 
intellectual portrait of our author. In fact, they are concerned above all with 
the mode of oral transmission and insist on hadith, Quranic readings and 
exegesis. Thus, although an excellent grammarian, al-Tabari does not figure 
in the lists of philologists and grammarians, if we exclude the Iribah al-ruwat 
of al-Qiftl. What is known of his philological education, of his literary and 
poetic training? [205] Partial responses to these questions we have provided 
elsewhere. 2 It is thus that in grammar, for example, al-Tabari quotes whole 




1 Yaqut, Mu'jam al-udaba 3 [= Yaqut], ed. A.F. al-Rifa% Cairo, Dar al-Ma'mun, 1936-38, 
xviii, p. 50. In contradiction to what F. Sezgin has written, al-Tabari never attended the 
classes of IbnHanbal, Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums [= GAS], i, p. 323; al-Baghdadi, 
al-Rihla fi taldb al-hadith, ed. Nur al-din c Itr, Beirut 1975, p. 186 ff., gives the names of 
several traditionists who, having set out to follow the teachings of a master, discovered that 
he was dead. 

2 Cf. Gilliot, Aspects, chap, vii, esp. pp. 297 ff.; Id., Exigese, pp. 189ff. 
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passages of the Ma'anx l-Qur 3 an of al-Akhfash or of al-Farra 3 , or indeed of the 
MojciZ al-Qur*an of Abu 'Ubayda. 

Finally the lists of authorities given by the onomastic works which devote 
an article to our author make no distinction between masters from whom he 
transmitted many traditions and those from whom he received only a few; we 
shall in part rectify this omission, in so far as is possible. 3 



I The education of al-Tabari in his native region 

Speaking of Abu Ja'far himself, his education began at a very early age in his 
native town, Amul. From the age of seven years old, he knew the Qur'an by 
heart; at nine years old, he was "writing" hadith, in other words he took notes 
during the lessons of a master who subsequently verified and corrected what 
he had written. 4 Of his masters in this period of his life, only one name has 
been preserved by the sources: 

Ml al-Muthanna b. Ibrahim al-Amuli (al-Tabari); this individual, from 
whom al-Tabari reports exegetical traditions in his commentary on 
Suras one to sixteen, 5 does not feature in onomastic collections; what is 
certain, is that our exegete followed his instruction, either in 
Tabaristan, at Amul, or in the Jibal, at Rayy. 

Al-Tabari subsequently made his way to Rayy to complete his elementary 
education. [206] More information is available for this second stage. Among 
the educators for this period, we may mention: 

M2 Muhammad b. Humayd al-RazI (d. in Baghdad 248/862) who was his 
master in hadiih and in Qur'anic commentary. Al-Tabari transmitted 
from him the Maghazi of Ibn Ishaq in the recension of Salama b. 
al-Fadl al-Razi (d. 191/806). The latter did not have a good reputation 



3 Cf. on this subject the instructive remarks of G. Lecomte, Ibn Qutayba. Uhomme, son 
oeuvre etses idees, Damascus, Publications de lTnstitut Francais de Damas, 1965, pp. 45-49. 

4 Yaqut, xviii, p. 49. 

5 Cf. CI. Gilliot, La sourate al-Baqara dans le Commentaire de Tabari, 3rd cycle thesis, 
University of Paris-Ill, 1982, p. 135 [= Gilliot, Baqara]; H. Horst, Zur Uberlieferung im 
Korankommentar at-Tabaris, in Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft 
[ZDMG], 103 (1953), p. 293 [= Horst]; Idem, Die Gewahrsmanner des Tabari. Ein Beitrag zur 
Kenntnis des exegetischen Uberlieferung im Islam, (Inaugural Dissertation), Bonn, 1951, pp. 
42-43 [ = Gewahrsmanner]. Our very unreliable edition of Yaqut gives al-Ubulli instead of 
al-Amuli, xviii, p. 49. 
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among critics of traditions; he was accused of changing chains of 
authority and attributing to traditionists of Rayy traditions emanating 
in fact from Kufa and from Basra, or even of reversing letters or terms 
(maqlubat). 6 

With some of his fellow pupils, al-Tabarl travelled to and fro between Rayy, 
where he attended the lessons of Ibn Humayd, and a village close to this town 
(perhaps the village of Dulab) where he received instruction from: 

M3 Ahmad b. Hammad al-Dulabl. What is quoted by Yaqut from Ibn Kamil 
(= Ahmad, disciple of al-Tabari, d. 350/960), regarding this traditionist 
and historiographer, poses a problem. In fact, according to Ibn Kamil, 
al-Tabarl would have received the instruction of al-Dulabl on the 
Kitab al-Mubtada? wa4-Maghazi of Ibn Ishaq, in the recension of 
Salama b. al-Fadl, under the mode of writing (kataba "an) and it was 
on the basis of this Kitab that he constructed his History. Now, on the 
one hand, the History of al-Tabarl, unless we are mistaken, contains 
only one tradition traced back to al-Dulabl. On the other hand, the 
bio-bibliographical collections which mention the recension of Salama 
b. al-Fadl, transmitted by Ibn Humayd, say nothing similar about 
al-Dulabl. There must have been therefore an arbitrary deduction, 
either by Ibn Kamil or by Yaqut. In the passage immediately 
preceding, Ibn Kamil quotes al-Tabarl who says, [207] having 
mentioned his master in Rayy, Ibn Humayd: "We subsequently made 
our way to Ahmad b. Hammad al-Dulabl who lived in a village situated 
some distance from Rayy. Then we would run like lunatics to return to 
Ibn Humayd and to join his circle". Subsequently it is Ibn Kamil or 
Yaqut who goes on to say: "He (i.e. al-Tabarl) wrote as a pupil of Ahmad 
b. Hammad the Kitab al-Mubtada' wa-l-Maghazi, which he held from 
Salama b. al-Fadl, who held it from Muhammad b. Ishaq, and it was on 
the basis of this ( = the Kitab) that he constructed his History". What is 
certain is that al-Tabarl owed much to the work of Ibn Ishaq in the 
recension of Salama, but there is no evidence for the proposition that 




6 Yaqut, xviii, 49-50; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib al-tahdhib [= TT], ix, pp. 127-131; Ibn Hibban, 
Kitab al-Majruhin min al-muhaddithin wa l-du'afa 3 wa Lmatrukin, ed. Mahmud Ibrahim 
Zayid, Aleppo, 1976 ii, pp. 303-304 [= Majruhin]; al-'Uqayll (a. Ja'far M. b. Amr), K. 
al-Du'affi al-kabir, ed. 'Abd al-Mu c ti Amln al-Qal c aji, Beirut, Dar al-kutub al-llmiyya, 1984 1 , 
iv, p. 61, no 1612; al-Dhahabi, al-Mughnifi l-du'afa', ed. Nur al-dln 'Itr, Aleppo 1971, p. 573, 
no 5449. 
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he received instruction on this subject from Ibn Hammad; it is most 
likely that there has been confusion with Ibn Humayd. 7 

It was also at Rayy that al-Tabarl attended classes which were to be definitive 
for him, those of: 

M4 Abu Zur c a al-Razi (200-264/815-878). 8 He was born in Rayy and 
among his other travels he spent two terms in Baghdad, one in 227 
and the other in 230, where he attended the courses of Ibn Hanbal. 
He returned to Rayy in 232, and remained there until his death. He 
was, along with his friend Abu Hatim al-Razi (195-277/811-890), one 
of the most prestigious critics of hadith, and al-Tabari would thus 
have acquired the technique of criticism of traditions very early; this 
explains, in part, how he showed himself to be such an expert in this 
field, in particular in the Tahdhib al-athar. 

[208] Another master of al-Tabarl, in jurisprudence this time, is mentioned by 
Ibn al-Nadim: 

M5 Abu Muqatil, with whom he studied "thefiqh of the people of Iraq", an 
expression habitually denoting the jurisconsults of the school of Abu 
Hanlfa, for example, the pupils of Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Shaybani 
(d. 189/805). It has not been possible to identify Abu Muqatil. It is most 
likely that this individual was in fact Muhammad b. Muqatil al-Razi 
al-Hanafi (d. 242/856), a disciple of al-Shaybani, in which case, in Ibn 
al-Nadim's text, Ibn Muqatil should be read rather than Abu Muqatil. 9 



7 Yaqut, xviii, pp. 49-50, p. 50, it should read al-Fadl, and not al-Mufaddal; 'All Jawad, 
Mawarid ta'rikh al-Tabari in MMTI 1 (1950), p. 202. 

8 Abu Zur'a is quoted among the masters of al-Tabarl by Ibn Asakir, in De Goeje, Annates 
quos scripsit Abu Djafar Mohammed Ibn Djarir at-Tabari, cum aliis edidit MJ. De Goeje, 
introductio, glossarium, addenda et emendana, Lugduno Batavorum, E.J. Brill, 1901 [= 
Introduction p. lxix; on Abu Zur'a: TT, vii, pp. 30-34; GAS, i, p. 45; ai-Razi (Ibn a. Hatim), 
Kitab al-Jarh wa l-ta'dil, Hyderabad, 1952; repr. Beirut, i, p. 340 [= Jarh, same pagination 
but volume-numbering different from that of the original ed.j; al-Tabari, Tahdhib al-athar. 
Musnad Alt, ed. Mahmud m. Shakir, Cairo, Matba c at al-Madanl, distrib. al-KhanjI, 1982 [ = 
TA/A]; Idem, Tahdhib al-athar. Musnad Ibn Abbas, i— ii, Cairo 1982 [= TA/IA]; Idem, Tahdhib 
al-athar. Musnad 'Umarb. al-Khattab, i-iii, Cairo 1983 [= TA/U]. 

9 Fihrist, p. 234, 1. 16 ff./ ed. Tajaddud, Teheran 1971, p.29, 2 [= Ibn al-Nadim, ed. G. 
Fliigel; when reference is to the Tajaddud edition, this will be indicated]; for Ibn Muqatil 
al-Razi, KZ, vi, col 13; ii, col. 1457 [KZ, i-ii = Kashf al-zunun; KZ, iii-iv = Idah al-maknun; 
KZ, v-vi = Hadiyyat al-arifin, respectively, Istanbul, 1941-43, 1945-47, 1951-55; repr. 
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Having completed this period of elementary and complementary education 
in his native region and the neighbouring Jibal, al-Tabari made his way to 
Baghdad, hoping to attend the classes of Ibn Hanbal; we have already seen 
that fate had decided otherwise. However, he remained for a few months in 
the capital of the Empire, attending the classes of various scholars, before 
moving on to Basra, Wasit and Kufa, always with the object of perfecting his 
knowledge. These residencies in these three cities took place between 241 and 
243. In effect, the terminus a quo is marked by the date of the death of Ibn 
Hanbal and the terminus ad quern is fixed by the date of one of the masters 
with whom he studied in Kufa, Hannad al-Sari (d. in Rabf II 243/June 857). 



M6 



Ahmad b. Thabit b. Attab al-Razi is not mentioned in the lists of 
authorities of al-Tabari. Little is known of this person. However, he 
is by far the authority most frequently cited by al-Tabari for the 
transmission of the Maghazi and of the History of the caliphs by 
Abu Ma'shar, with the following chain: Ahmad b. Thabit al-Razi/ 
anonymous/ Abu Ma c shar. We assume that al-Tabari attended his 
classes in Rayy. [209] According to Ibn Abi Hatim: "No one doubted 
that he was a liar". As was often the case, the fact that the chain of 
transmission was interrupted did not prevent al-Tabari citing it 
extensively, especially for the list of those who led the Pilgrimage. 10 



II 



Al-Tabari in Basra 

The only list given by Yaqut 11 of the Basran masters of al-Tabari is only a pale 
reflection of his activity as a student in the Muslim metropolis. This picture 
may be complemented by deductions drawn from encounters which he made 
and from certain episodes mentioned by biographers. Among those masters of 
his identified by name, the following are to be noted: 



Beirut, al-Muthanna]; KAHH, xii, p. 45 [ = Kahhala, Mu'jam al mu'allifin]; al-LaknawI, Kitab 
al-Fawa'id al-bahiya fi tarajim al-Hanafiyya, 1334/1906, p. 201. It could also be that his 
kunya was Abu Muqatil, but on this the sources consulted tell us nothing. 

10 A1-Dhahabl, Mlzdn al-i'tidal fi naqd al~rijal, ed. c Ali M. al-Bijawi, Cairo 1963; repr. 
Beirut, Dar al-Ma'rifa, undated [= Mizan), i, p. 86; Jarh, ii, p. 44. The chain of authorities 
in the History of al-Tabari is the following: Ahmad b. Thabit/ 'amman haddathahu (or: 
dhakarahu, or: haddathand muhaddith)/ Ishaq b. Isa b. Najlh (Ibn al-Tabba c al-Baghdadi, d. 
215/830; Jarh, ii, pp. 230-31; TT, i, p. 245)/ Abu Ma'shar (cf. GAS, i, pp. 291-92); cf. al-Tabari, 
Ta'rikh al-rusul wa l-muluk, ed. M. Abu 1-Fadl Ibrahim, Cairo, 1967 2 [= History, without 
mention of the author], iv, p. 60, 96, 103, 104, and passim. 

11 Yaqut, xviii, pp. 50-51. 
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M7 Muhammad b. Musa al-Harashi al-Basri (d. 248/862) who transmitted 
hadith to him. He appears once in the fragments of the Tahdhib al-athar 
which have been edited, three times in the History and numerous 
times in the Commentary. All of which indicates that he did not play a 
major role in the education of al-Tabari. 12 

M8 The same judgment applies to Abu Amr Imran b. Musa al-Qazzaz 
al-Basri (d. after 240/854) who was also al-Tabarfs master in 
traditions. 13 

[210] M9 Abu Abd Allah Muhammad b. Abd al-Ala al-San e am al-Basri (d. 
254/859) transmitted traditions to him and gave him lessons in 
exegesis. Al-Tabari also studied with him the Kitab al-Maghazi by 
Ma'mar b. Rashid (d. 153/769). 14 

M10 Yaqut also lists Bishr b. Mu'adh al-Aqadi (d. 245/859) from whom 
al-Tabari received, by way of a Basran chain, numerous traditions of 
Qatada, His isndd is the one which features most frequently in the 
Qur'anic Commentary. 15 

Mil Abu 1-Asfrab Ahmad b. al-Miqdam al-Basri (d. 251/865 or 253) left even 
fewer traces in the work of Abu Ja'far. His name appears only three 
times in the Tahdhib al-athar and twice in the History. It is interesting 
to note that he was a humorist of some renown, for which reason Abu 
Dawud al-Sijistam (d. 275/888) declined to transmit his traditions. The 
fact that he taught in such a way as to entertain the merry folk who 
populated Basra (kana yu c allimu l-mujjana l-mujuna) did not prevent 
Ibn Hibban from including him among the authorities worthy of 
trust. 16 



12 TT, ix, p. 482, n° 778; Ibn Hibban, Kitab al-Thiqat, ix, Hyderabad 1984, p. 108 [= Thiqat]; 
History, i, p. 7; ii, p. 337; iv 7 pp. 281, 518; TAB iv, p. 439, n° 4382; 444, n° 4458 [TAB = 
al-Tabari, Tafsir, i-xvi, ed. Sakir, Cairo, Dar al-Ma'arif, 1954-1969]; TA/A, p. 114, no 187. 

13 Abu 1-Fadl Ibrahim, in History, i, p. 7, following the edition of Yaqut, reads: Tmdd, which 
is an error; it should be read 'Imran; cf. TT, viii, p. 141; Jarh, vi, pp. 305-306, no 1697; TAB, 
iii, p. 134, Tr. 2154; TA/A Tr. 186; in both cases, he transmits from 'Abd al-Warith b. Said 
al-Anbari. 

14 TT, ix, p. 289; he appears in isnad n° 13, according to the numeration of H. Horst, art. cit, 
pp. 290-307. Horst notes that this chain appears 1080 times in the Commentary; cf. Gilliot, 
Baqara, pp. 267-268. 

15 TT. i, p. 458; Jarh, ii, p. 368; GAS, i, p.32; Horst, "Gewahrsmanner", p. 301, chain 14; 
Gilliot, Baqara, pp. 268-270. For his gentilicium: al-'Uqdl or aPAqadi*, in the absence of 
conclusive proofs, we opt for the choice of Shakir in TAB, I, p. 197, n. 1; cf. Ibn al-Athlr 
OIzz al-Din), al-Lubabfi tahdhib al-ansdb, Cairo 1357-1369/1938-1949; repr. Beirut undated 
[= Lubab]; al-Qalqashandl, Nihdyat al-arab fi ma'rifat ansdb al-'Arab, ed. 'All al-Khaqani, 
1958, p. 337. 

16 For Ahmad b. ahMiqdam, cf. also infra: M50 and note 67; TT, i, pp. 81-83; Thiqat, viii, 
p. 32; Mizan, i, p. 158; History, i, p. 143, 160; ii, p. 380; TA/A n° 221 and 227; TA/IA, n° 706. 
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Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Bashshar al-'Abdi al-Basri (d. 252/866) was 
held to be a traditionist worthy of trust. His traditions are related by 
the "community of scholars" (al-jama c a), i.e. by the recognised authors 
of collections of traditions. Al-Tabarl received from him, in particular, 
some exegetical traditions of Mujahid. 17 
[211] M13 Muhammad b. Muthanna al-Zamin (d. 250/864) is one of those whom 
al-Tabari cites most often in his Commentary and in the Tahdhib 
al-athar. ls 

Al-Dawudi (Shams al-Din M. b. All, d. 945/1538) mentions two other Basran 
masters of al-Tabarl: 

M14 Abu Hafs c Amr b. All al-Fallas al-Bahili al-Sayrafi 1-Basri (247/861). He 
was the author of a Musnad and of a History. Al-Tabarl transmitted 
sixteen of his traditions in the fragment of his Musnad of Ibn Abbas 
which has survived and nine traditions in his History; he also features 
in his Commentary, but not in the most frequently used chains of 
authority. 19 

M15 Abu All (Abu Muhammad) al-Hasan b. Qaz c a al-Khalqani al-Basri (d. 
250/864) is the other traditionist mentioned by al-Dawudi; his name 
does not feature in the Musnad of Ibn Abbas nor in that of All (in the 
Tahdhib al-athar), nor in the History; in the Commentary, he plays a 
minor role. 20 

The above is what is essentially to be gleaned from the explicit accounts given 
in the biographical notices on the masters of al-Tabarl in Basra. However they 
also mention a certain number of episodes which make it possible to complete 
the picture of al-Tabari's scholastic activity in the metropolis of Iraq. 



"GAS, i, pp. 113-114; TT, ix, pp. 70-73; TB, ii, pp. 101-105 [TB = al-Baghdadl, Ta'rikh 
Baghdad]; Horst, art. cit., p. 296, with a chain which goes back to Mujahid and which 
appears 32 times in the Commentary; TAB, I, pp. 240, 342, 360, 293, 477, 481, and passim; 
very frequent in TA: TA/A, index, pp. 1052-1053; he is one of the masters of al-Tabarl whose 
name appears most often in TAB and in TA. Abu Dawiid would have transmitted fifty 
thousand traditions from him. 

18 TT, ix, pp. 425-427; TB, iii, pp. 283-286; TAB, i, p. 49, 50. 185, 198, 202, 233, 420, 643, 735; 
v, p. 185, 199, 200, and passim, in the whole of the Commentary. 

19 al-Dawudi, Tabaqat al-mufassirin, Beirut 1983, ii, p.lll [= Dawudl]; for ( Amr b. 'All: TT, 
viii, pp. 80-82: minfursani Lhadith, sannafa l-musnada wa l-ilala wa l-ta'rikh; TA/IA, index, 
p. 1065, sixteen traditions; TAB, iii, n° 1989 and 2155. He visited Isfahan on a number of 
occasions and stayed in Baghdad, Cf. also infra M51 and note 68. 

20 rprp^ ^ p gig^ j^ s name a pp ears neither in the History nor in TA; TAB, vii, no 8281, v.g. 
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[212] It is thus that we know that he had contacts at least with Abu Hatim 
al-Srjistani (d. 255/869), philologist, grammarian, specialist in Quranic readings 
and author of a Kitab Trab al-Qur>an. Al-Tabarl would have consulted him 
about a tradition of al-Sha<bl (<Amir b. Sharahll, d. 103/721), traditionist and 
judicial scholar, concerning analogy, and would have given him on this 
occasion the etymology of Tabaristan. This information alone is not enough to 
make al-Tabari a disciple of Abu Hatim. However it is known that the latter 
was a disciple of al-Akhfash al-Awsat (d. 215/830) and that he wrote critical 
remarks about his works. The same applies to the Majdz al-Qur>an of his 
master Abu 'Ubayda (d. 207/822 or 213), and it may be wondered whether 
al-Taban did not benefit from the knowledge at the disposal of Abu Hatim and 
from the Ma'am l-Qur>an of al-Akhfash and from Abu 'Ubayda's book' two 
works of which he makes considerable use in his Commentary. 21 

Before reaching Kufa, al-Tabarl spent some time in Wasit, but the 
biographical collections do not mention any names of scholars whose teaching 
he would have followed there. Since the majority of the authorities mentioned 
in his Commentary, in the two edited Musnads of the Tahdhib al-athar and in 
his History and bearing the ethnic of al-Wasiti had also spent time in Baghdad 
it is impossible to say in which of the two imperial capitals al-Tabari collected 
their traditions. Furthermore, not one of them holds an important place in 
these three works. 22 



Ill Al-Tabarl in Kufa [213] 

After a brief stay at Wasit, al-Tabarl reached the cradle of Shi'ism which was 
already distinguished by great names in various branches of knowledge: Abu 
Yusuf (d. 182/798), whom he often mentions in his K. Ikhtilaf al-fuqaha' and 
al-Shaybanl (d. 189/804) in jurisprudence; Hisham b. Muhammad al-Kalbi 
(d. 206/821) in various branches of the Arab legacy; al-Suddi 1-Kablr (d 



i v JtZ' I™' ^ ° r Ab ° ** tim ' al " Qif ^ Inhah <*™° fit '<** anbah al-nuhat, ed. M. Abu 
1-Fadl Ibrahim, Cairo 1950; repr. Beirut 1986, iii, 58-64, no 282 [= Inbah]; al-Zubaydi, 
Tabaqat al-nahwiyyin wa l-lughawiyyin, ed. M. Abu 1-Fadl Ibrahim, Cairo 1954, pp 100-103' 

n^ e T ? anU f rlpt beadng the remarks of Ab0 ^ tim ' GAS > ix > P- 66- For al-Sha'bl- GAS i' 
p ; 277. It maybe noted that a co-disciple and friend of al-Tabarl who is encountered often in 

i n^ P ^ Ji^T 18 (M * b * Istiaq ' 223 " 311 /838-923) had Abu Hatim as a master; cf. 
a -Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-huffaz, Hyderabad, 1956-58 3 ; repr. Beirut, Dar Ihya< al-turath 
al- c arabi, undated [= Tadhkiral PP- 720-731. 

22 For exa f p [ e ; ^Hasan b. al-Sabbah al-Bazzaz Abu 'All al-Wasiti, d. 249/863, but he also 

T&£ u ' TB '- V \ PP ' 33 °" 332; ***** h - Sinan Aba Jafe al - W *sitI 1-Qattan, 

d. 2 \ 8 f 7 \ wh ^ppears in the History, ii, p. 297; TAB, v, p. 158, n° 5421, seems not to have 
taught m Baghdad; likewise Ishaq b. Shahin, d. after 250/864, TT, i, pp. 236-237. 
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128/745), in Quranic exegesis; Abu Mikhnaf (d. 157/773), one of the first 
historiographers; 'Asirn, Hamza and al-Kisa'I, in Quranic readings; al-Farra a , 
in grammar and in exegesis. 23 

Al-Tabari began by collecting the hadtths transmitted by the traditionists 
of this city; 

M16 Abu Kurayb Muhammad b. Ala 3 al-Hamdani (d. 247/861, at 87 years of 
age). He would have transmitted three hundred thousand traditions 
in Kufa, and is one of the authorities most often cited by al-Tabari. 
Despite the variety of the chains of transmission ending with him in 
the diverse works of al-Tabari, it is noticeable that the latter records 
especially the exegetical traditions traced back to al-Dahhak b. 
Muzahim (d. 105/723) and to Qatada b. Drama al-Sadusi (d. 118/736). It 
was not easy to gain admission to the presence of this master, besieged 
as he was by students; al-Tabari achieved this after an "examination", 
in other words, having shown that he knew by heart the traditions of 
this master, which he had studied in the written form. It is said that he 
heard a thousand traditions from his lips. Abu Kurayb was also one of 
the transmitters of the Kitdb al-Maghazi of Ibn Ishaq, through the 
intermediary of Yunus b. Bukayr (d. 199/814). 24 

[214] M17 Hannad b. al-Sari b. Mus'ab (d. 243/857), known for his asceticism (it 
is noted that he never married) belonged to the line of the "weepers" 
(al-bakkd y un); he is the author of a Kitdb al-Zuhd of which at least two 
manuscripts are available to us. Al-Tabari had him as a master in 
hadith; he transmits a few of his traditions in his Commentary, five in 
his History, including one with the link Yunus b. Bukayr, whose Kitdb 
al-Maghazi 25 was transmitted by Hannad, as well as by Abu Kurayb. 



23 H. Djait, "al-Ktifa" in EI [= The Encyclopedia of Islam] v, p. 351a; A. Jawad, art. cit., p. 
217, 224. 

24 TK [al-Bukhari, al-Ta'rikh al-kabir] i, pp. 205-206; TT, ix, pp. 385-386; he was also a 
reader, he transmitted the reading of q Asim Can Abi Bakr) but transmitted little of it: Ghaya 
[= Ibn al-Jazari, Ghayat al-nihdyafi tabaqat al-Qurrd', ed. G. Bergstrasser and O. Pretzl, 
Leipzig and Cairo, 1933-35], ii, p. 197; cf. also A. Jawad, p. 202 and 222; GAS, i. p. 30. Some 
examples of chains ending with him in TAB, i, p. 113, 135, 233, 371; History, x, index, p. 378; 
TA/A, index, pp. 1067-1069. For Yunus b. Bukayr, cited below, cf. GAS, i, p. 289; TT, xi, pp. 
434-436; Jawad, p. 202; he had as transmitters of the Maghazi: Wakr b. al-Jarrah, Abu 
Kurayb, and Hannad al-Sari. 

25 GAS, i, p. Ill; TT, xi, pp. 70-71; Jarh, ix, pp. 119-120; Thiqat, xi, 246-247; Tadhkira, pp. 
507-508; see the Introduction by Taqi al-din al-NadawI to his edition of al-Bayhaqi, Kitdb 
al-Zuhd al-kabir, Kuwait 1983 2 , pp. 32-36 and especially n° 5, p. 33; TAB, iii, p. 69, 427, 517, 
518; x, p. 542; TA/A: three traditions including one of Yunus b. Bukayr. The transmitters 
whose traditions he accepted are essentially, according to al-Tabari: Abu 1-Ahwas (= 
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M18 Isma'il b. Musa al-Fazan (d. 245/859) would have been the grandson of 
al-Suddl (d. 128/755). Some accused him of having Shi'ite tendencies. 
Al-Tabari transmitted few of his traditions. 26 

M19 Abbad b. Ya'qub al-Rawajini al-Asadi al-Kufi (d. 250/864) was considered 
a Shi'ite. Ibn Hibban has preserved for us a tradition attributed to the 
Prophet and transmitted by the following route: Ibn Hibban/ al-Tabari 
(most likely our man)/ Muhammad b. Salih/ Abbad.../ the Prophet: "If 
you see Mu'awiya on my throne, kill him!" Ibn Khuzayma, co-disciple 
and friend of al-Tabari, would have refused to transmit traditions of 
his on account of his Shi'ite opinions. His name appears once in the 
History, three times in the Tahdhib al-dthdr and several times in the 
Commentary. 27 The importance of this traditionist in the education of 
al-Tabari should not be exaggerated, but it is interesting to note that he 
also attended the classes of Shi c ite traditionists. 

[215] M20 Abd al-Ala b. Wasil al-Asadi (d. 247/861) was reckoned an authority 
worthy of confidence. Among those who transmitted traditions from 
him, we note Abu Hatim al-Razi, al-Tirmidhi and al-Nasa'L Al-Tabari 
mentions him three times in his History and several times in his 
Commentary. 2 * 

M21 From e Ubayd b. Isma c H al-Habbarl (d. 250/864), al-Tabari transmitted 
several traditions in his Commentary and in the Tahdhib. Also among 
his transmitters, were al-Bukhari and Abu Hatim. 29 

M22 Abu Hammam al-Walld b. Shuja' (d. 242/856) was not considered an 
absolutely reliable authority. Al-Tabari transmitted four of his 
traditions in his History and a few others in his Commentary. 30 

M23 Finally, and still according to the biographical notices, al-Tabari attended 
the classes on Quranic readings of Sulayman b. Abd al-Rahman 
al-Talhi (d. 252/866) who transmitted the reading of Hamza, which 
he took from Khallad b. Khalid al-Kufi (d. 220/835). The chain of 

Sallam b. Sulaym), Abu Mu'awiya al-Darir (= M. b. Khazim) and Wakf. For the bakka'un, cf. 
Asad b. Musa, Kitdb al-Zuhd, ed. R.G. Khoury, Wiesbaden, 1976, p. 39; Massignon, Passion, 
iii, p. 220. 

2G Fihrist, p. 234; TT, I, pp. 335-336; two occurrences, in History, iv, p. 456; v, p. 156; TA/U, 
Tr. 926. 

27 Fihrist, p. 234, 1. 12; TT, v, pp. 109-110: according to Ibn Khuzayma: fihi ghuluwwunfi 
l-tashayyu<; Majruhin, ii, p. 172; TA/IA, Tr. 582, 630; TA/IA, Tr. 441; TAB, v, Tr. 5475, p. 216. 

28 DawudI, ii, p. Ill, mentions him among the masters of al-Tabari; TT, vi, p. 101; TA/A, 
once; TA/IA, three times; History: twice; TAB, ix, p. 538, n° 11125; M. b. al-Qasim al-Asadi/ 
al-Awza c I. 

29 Fihrist, p. 235, 1. 12; TT, vii, p. 59; TAB, iii, n° 2890; TA/A, three times; TA/IA, four times. 

30 TT, xi, pp. 135-136; TB, ii, p. 162; absent from TA; TAB, xii, p. 454, n° 14691; History, four 
traditions sub nom. Abu Hammam. 
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transmission of this reading was the following: Sulayman/ Khallad/ 
Sulaym b. Tsa (d. 188/803)/ Hamza b. Habib al-Zayyat (d. 156/772). 31 
M24 As is known, works of onomastic have not always retained all the 
names of the most important educators of [216] scholars, while those of 
individuals who played a secondary role are recorded. Thus it is that 
the biographical notices dedicated to al-Tabari do not mention Abu 
Muhammad Sufyan b. WakF b. al-Jarrah al-Ru'asi al-Kufi. Al-Tabari 
cites him forty times in the Musnad of Ibn Abbas, eleven times in that 
of All, thirty times in the History, and he is among those most often 
mentioned in his Commentary, in particular in reference to the route of 
several chains which, from his father, led to Mujahid, to Ibn Jubayr 
and to Ibn Abbas. His renown was such that works were attributed to 
him which were not of his making. One of his scribes would have been 
responsible for the poor quality of some of the traditions which he 
related. 32 



IV Al-Tabari in Baghdad 

It was most of all in Baghdad that al-Tabari completed his education, in 
particular in jurisprudence. The list of masters whose lessons he attended in 
the Abbasid city is virtually endless. 

M25 One of the major intellectual events which marked al-Tabari was 
certainly the teaching given to him by al-Hasan b. Muhammad b. 
al-Sabbah al-Za'farani (d. 260/874) in Shafi'ite law It was during his 
courses that al-Tabari copied the Book of al-ShafrT; al-Za'faranl had 
heard the Risdla from the very mouth of the founder of the School. He 



31 Ghaya, i, p. 314; al-Dhahabl, Ma'rifat al-qurrd% ed. M. Sayyid Jad al-Haqq, Cairo, Dar 
al-Kutub al-haditha, 19691, i, p. 212 [= Qurrd']. A correction is required to Abu 1-Fadl 
Ibrahim in History, i, p. 7 who has: Sulayman b. Khallad. Evidently this should read: 
Sulayman b. e Abd al-Rahman al-Talhi 'an Khallad. For the transmission of this reading, cf. 
Gilliot, p. 221. 

32 TT, iv, pp. 123-125; for the episode of the copyist, p. 124, in fine; similarly in Jarh, iv, 
pp. 231-232: lahu warraqun qad afsada hadithahu. He features in the collections of weak 
traditionists: Majruhin, i, p. 359; al-Nasa'i. Kitdb al-Du'afa' wa l-matrukin, ed. Mahmud 
Ibrahim Zayid, with the Kitdb al-Du'afd* al-saghir % of al-Bukharl, Aleppo 1396/1976, p. 55 
[= Du'afa 1 ]; for his position in the History of al-Tabari: Jawad, p. 215; Horst, p. 296: Ibn 
WakT/ c Abd Allah b. Numayr/ Warqa 3 b. c Umar/ Ibn a. Najlh. For the Tafsir of Mujahid: G. 
Stauth, Die Uberlieferung des Korankommentars Mujahid b. Jabrs. Zur Rekonstruktion der 
in den Sammelwerhen des 3. Jh. d. H. benuzten fruhislamischen Quellenwerke, Inaugural- 
Dissertation, Giessen 1969, pp. 116-117; Gilliot, pp. 252-261; the following chain is to be 
added here: Ibn Wakr/ WakT/ Sufyan (b. c Uyayna)/ unknown or Ibn a. Najlh/ Mujahid. 



was considered the most reliable transmitter of "the doctrine of the 
first period" (athbat ruwat al-qadim). Al-Tabari was to complete [217] 
this education in ShafVism in Egypt with the doctrine of the second 
period (al-jadid)? 2, 

M26 There were also in the caliphal capital masters in Hanbalism of whom 
the biographers tell us nothing, but whose names appear here and 
there in his works; we may mention, for example, Muhammad b. 'All 
al-Hasan b. Shaqiq al-Marwazi (d. 250/864). 34 

M27 Still in the context oifhqh, worthy of mention is Dawud b. c AlI b. Khalaf 
al-Isfahani (d. 270/884), founder of the Zahirite school, which first 
followed the doctrine of al-ShafiT. Al-Tabari attended his classes in 
law and in hadith; he must have witnessed some of his controversies 
with the Mu'tazilites over the created/uncreated Qur'an, in particular 
the one which Yaqut mentions between Dawud and Abu Mujahid (= 
Ahmad b. al-Husayn al-Darir al-Mu c tazilI), which took place at Wasit. 35 

The list of traditionists whose lectures al-Tabari attended in Baghdad would 
be impressive. Biographical notices cite some of them who are not always the 
most important: 

[218] M28 Abu Ya e qub Ishaq b. a. Isra'il al-Marwazi (d. 246/860). Some say that 
he died in 240/854, but since al-Tabari heard him in Baghdad, he must 
have died after 241, the date of al-Tabari's first residence in Baghdad. 



33 GAS, i, 491-492; TT, ii, pp. 318-319; TB, vii, pp. 407-410; De Goeje, Introductio, p. xcix, 
according to al-Nawawi. This passage has since been printed in al-Nawawi, Tahdhib 
al-asma 3 wa l-lughat, Cairo 1929; repr. Beirut, undated, i, p. 79; Wafaydt, ii. pp. 73-74: huwa 
ahadu ruwdti l-aqwdli l-qadimati 'ani l-Shdfi'i [= Ibn Khallikan, Wafaydt al-a'yan, i-viii, ed. 
I. Abbas, Beirut 1968-1972]. The six transmitters of the doctrine of al-Shafi c I in his new 
state are: al-Muzani, al-Rabf b. Sulayman al-JizI, al-Rabr b. Sulayman al-Muradi (master of 
al-Tabari) al-Buwayti, Harmala, Yunus b. c Abd al-A'la (master of al-Tabari). 

34 TT, ix, p. 369; TB, iii, pp. 55-56. His name features four times in TA and also in the 
"retraction"/ Profession of faith of al-Tabari, in D. Sourdel, Une profession de foi de 
Vhistorien al-Tabari in REI, 1968/2, p. 191 [= "Profession de foi"]; TAB, ii, p. 372, n° 1591. 
For the various states of the doctrine of al-ShafrT: J. Schacht, The Origins ofMuhammadan 
Jurisprudence, Oxford 1950 1 , 1979 6 , p. 120 [= Origins]. 

35 According to Fihrist, p. 234: qara'a l-fiqha 'aid Dawud; for Dawud, refs. will be found in 
GAS, i, 521ss; al-Tabari and Dawud, in Yaqut, xviii, pp. 72-80; TB, viii, pp. 369-375. He was 
criticised for his opinions on the Qur'an. Ibn Hanbal refused to meet him because he held 
the opinion according to which the content of the Qur'an on "the well guarded Table" is 
uncreated, but to the extent that it exists in exemplars, it is created (p. 372; cf. J. Schacht, 
in EI, ii, 188b). On account of this opinion he became associated with al-Nashi al-Akbar, 
cf, J. van Ess, Fruhe mu'tazilitische Haresiographie, Beirut/Wiesbaden, 1971, pp. 6-8 and 
especially pp. 128-129 [= FMH]. 
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He was reckoned a reliable purveyor of hadiih, but he drew the 
denunciation of Ahmad b. Hanbal because he did not take a position 
on the uncreated nature of the Qur'an, confining himself to saying it 
is the Word of God (waqifi). Al-Tabari derived few traditions from him, 
but it is important to note, as in the case of Dawud al-Isfahani, that 
al-Tabari found himself directly in an ambience where the "conflict 
over the Qur'an" gave rise to animated debates. 36 
Abu Ja'far Ahmad b. Manf al-Asamm al-Baghawi al-Baghdadi (d. 
244/858) is classed among the authorities of repute. Al-Tabari 
transmitted few traditions derived from him. 37 

Ya'qub b. Ibrahim al-Dawraqi enjoyed a good reputation as an 
authority on traditions. Al-Tabari transmitted many of his traditions, 
especially those which Ya'qub derived from Ibn c Ulayya (Ismail b. 
Ibrahim al-Asadi, d. 193/809) or from Hushaym b. Bashlr (d. 183/799), 
exegete, traditionist and jurist who had Ibn Hanbal as a disciple. 
Al-Dawraqi was the author of a Musnad which al-Tabari wrote out 
in two stages, as he himself relates in an episode which perhaps 
supplies the answer to the scandalised astonishment of the editor of 
the Commentary, A.M. Shakir, when al-Tabari transmitted traditions 
which could "give orientalists weapons to denigrate the Qur'an and the 
Prophet": "A man said to Abu Ja c far: The people ofhadith choose'." 

We will not write, replied al-Tabari, but I wrote the Musnad of Ya'qub 
b. Ibrahim al-Dawraqi, and I left a part of it. I did not teach [219] the 
part which I wrote. Then I revised it to include hadiih and to write it in 
order (li-usannifahu), but it remained more than I had written before. 
That which I omitted held me up for a long time. So I rewrote the 
Musnad in full People choose, but in doing so, they perhaps omit the 
greater part of what is useful. 

This is the substance of what he said (aw nahwa hadha l-kalam)." 

This episode is richly informative from more than one point of view, not only 
on the conceptions of al-Tabari himself, but also on the passage from oral to 
written. On the one hand, even if the master had a Musnad, the disciple could 
take from it and leave parts of it, and reorganise it. On the other hand, the 
setting into writing, when it was done, was a process of remodelling, omissions 



36 According to TB, ii, p. 162; cf. his notices in TT, i, pp. 223-225; TB, vi, pp. 356-362: waqifi 
ma'sum, according to Ibn Hanbal, p. 360. His name appears five times in al-Tabari's History. 

37 Like the preceding, he is included in the list of eleven masters given by TB, ii, p. 162/ 
Yaqut, xviii, p. 41; TB, v, pp. 160-161; Thiqdt, viii, p. 22; he appears, for example, in TAB, v, 
n° 5432; absent from the History, he is mentioned once in TA. 
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and revivals. This calls into question to some extent the manner in which F. 
Sezgin, for example, perceives the putting into writing of hadith. Finally it 
should be noted that al-Tabari was animated by the desire to transmit as many 
traditions as possible for fear lest what was useful to the community might 
be omitted, reserving the right to rule subsequently on the "health" of these 
traditions, as he did often in his musnads (i.e. in his Tahdhib) and very seldom 
in his Commentary, which aroused the ire of the Shakir brothers! 38 

M31 Al-Zubayr b. Bakkar (d. 256/870) is included on the list of masters given 
by al-Dawudi. His name occurs only five times in the History. Al-Tabari 
must have attended his classes on his Kitab Nasab Quraysh, but he may 
also have borrowed from other works of his as could be suggested by 
the use of words such as qala, ruwiya and dhakara. His name features 
very little in the Commentary and four times in the Musnad of c Umar. 39 

[220] M32 Abu Ayyub Sulayman b. e Abd al-Jabbar al-Khayyat al-Baghdadi 
(d. ?) is included in the list of masters provided by al-Dawudi. He was 
a traditionist seldom cited by al-Tabari. 40 

M33 Abu Abd Allah Ahmad b. Yusuf al-Taghlibl (d. 237/886) occupies a 
distinguished place in the education of Ibn Jarir, since it was he who 
transmitted the Kitab al-Qira'at of Abu c Ubayd al-Qasim b. Sallam. 41 

M34 Muhammad b. a. Ma e shar Najih b. Abd al-Rahman al-Sindl al-Madam 
al-Baghdadi (d. 244/858 or 247/861, at 99 years of age) would have 
transmitted to al-Tabari, according to al-Dhahabi, the Maghazi of his 
father Abu Ma c shar (d. 170/787). In any case, al-Tabari did not make use 



38 Ya'qub b. Ibrahim is included in the list of the eleven masters: Yaqut, xviii, p. 52; TT, xi, 
pp. 381-382; Tadhkira, pp. 505-507: sannafa wajama'a; GAS, i. p. 38; TB, xiv, pp. 277-280. 
The episode with al-Tabari is found in Yaqut, xviii, p. 53; v.g. in TAB, i, 237, 283, 338, 548, 
and passim; twenty-six times in TA/A, thirty-three times in TA/IA and seventy-three times 
in TA/ An index, pp. 1288-89; thirty-three times in the History; at least twice in IFK 1 [= 
Al-Tabari, Ikhtilaf al-fuqaha\ ed. Fr. Kern, Cairo, 1320/19021; repr. Beirut, Dar al-kutub 
al-'ilmiyya, undated]. For Ibn c Ulayya, GAS, i. p. 112; for Husaym b. Bashlr, GAS, i, p. 38, 
with other references. 

39 GAS, i, pp. 317-318; he is cited as a master of al-Tabarlby Dawudi, ii, p. 111. History, ii, p. 
271, 273; iv, pp. 431-432; viii, p. 62, 71, 88; TAB, vii, p! 222, n° 7855; TA/U, Tr. 93, 223, 958, 989. 

40 TB, IX, pp. 52-53. He is mentioned by Dawudi, ii, p. Ill; TT, iv. p. 205: he also lived in 
Samarra'; Ibn Hajar, Taqrib al-Tahdhib, Beirut, Dar al-Ma'rifa, 1975 2 , i, p. 327; Jarh, iv, p. 
130. None of the sources consulted gives the date of his death. In TA/A, twice, in TA/IA, 
three times; TAB, ii. p. 12, no 850. 

41 Dawudi, ii. p. 114, where it is said of al-Tabari: rawd l-hurufa samd'an c an...; Ghaya, 
pp. 152-153: rawd l-qird'ata samd'an 'an Abi 'Ubaydi l-Qdsimi bni Salldmin. His disciples 
included, besides al-Tabari, also IbnMujahid, himself a disciple of al-Tabari; cf. TAB, xvi, n° 
5919 and 5954; xvi, p. 452, n° 20140, and passim. In Yaqut, xviii, p. 68, there is a misprint to be 
corrected. It should read al-Taghlibl and not al-Tha e labi. 
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of this edition in his History; neither does it feature in his Commentary 
nor in the parts of the Tahdhib al-athar which have survived. 42 

The above are the masters of al-Tabari mentioned in the biographical notices. 
But many others could be cited, some of whom played an important part in his 
education, such as: 

M35 Ahmad b. Abi Khaythama (= A. b. Zuhayr b. Harb, d. 279/892); [221] he 
is the author of a History of the caliphal period. He attended the classes 
of Mus<ab b. Abd Allah al-Zubayri (d. 233/848 or 236/851) on the 
genealogy of the Arabs. He is mentioned sixty-five times in the History 
for the caliphal period. 43 

M36 Abu 1-Hasan 'All b. Dawud b. Yazid al-Adaml al-Baghdadi al-Qantari 
(d. 262/876, or 270, or 272/885) is one of the masters to whom al-Tabari 
owes much. He derived from him numerous exegetical traditions 
attributed to Ibn Abbas, via Abu Salih Abd Allah b. Salih al-Juhani 

(d. 223/838). 44 
M37 Al-Harith b. Muhammad b. Usama Dahir al-Tamiml 1-BaghdadI (d. 282/895) 

transmitted to al-Tabari numerous exegetical traditions attributed to 

Mujahid. This traditionist was the author of a Musnad and of a Kitab 

aUKhulaju' from which al-Tabari quoted passages in his History^ 
M38 Abu All al-Hasan b. Yahya al-Abdl al-Jurjani (d. 263/876) from whom 

al-Tabari collected, among others, exegetical traditions of Abd 

al-Razzaq al-San'ani. 46 
M39 Muhammad b. Amr al-Bahill al-Basri (d. 249/863) transmitted to 

al-Tabari a large number of traditions attributed to Mujahid. 47 

^Master of al-Tabari, according to SAN [=Dhahabi, Siyar a'lam al-nubald% ed. Sh. 
al-Arna>ut et al, 25 vols., Beirut, 1981-88], xiv, p. 268. This is confirmed by TT, pp. 467-68; 
TB iii pp. 326-27; Jarh, viii, p.110, no 487. It is reported that M. b. a. Ma'shar came to 
Masslsa and demanded from Hajjaj (= b. M. al-MissisI, d. 206/821 a book which the latter 
had heard from his father (Abu Ma'shar), He took it and copied it, without having heard 
from Hajjaj (and consequently, not from his own father either). This episode should 
be understood, according to the traditional criteria of transmission, as illustrating the 
"weakness" of the traditionist 

43 GAS, i, pp. 319-320; Jawad, pp. 220-221; Yaqut, xviii, pp. 35-37; TB, iv, pp. 162-164. [The 
extant parts of History have been edited in 4 vols., Cairo, 2004; v. Gilliot, "Textes arabes 
anciens ...", M1DEO, 27 (2008) no. 175.] 

44 TB, xi, pp. 424-25; SAN, xiii, p. 143; Horst, p. 293, isnad 1; Gilliot, Baqara, p. 12711. 

45 GAS, i, p. 160; TB, viii, pp. 218-19; SAN, xiii, pp. 388-90. 

46 Horst, p. 296, n. 2; TB, vii, pp. 453-54; SAN, xii, pp. 356-57. 

47 Horst, p. 287, isnad 7a; TB, iii, p. 127. He was also a specialist in readings, cf. Ghaya, u, 
p. 221, n° 3328. 
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Muhammad b. Sa c d b. Muhammad b. al-Hasan b. Atiyya b. Sa c d b. 
Junada al-Awfi (d. 276/889) is one of the traditionists most often cited 
in the Commentary of al-Tabari. The latter collected from him 
numerous exegetical traditions attributed to Ibn Abbas, through the 
conduit of a familial chain of authorities. 48 
[222] M41 Al-Qasim b. al-Hasan is one of the Baghdadi masters of al-Tabari 
whose name appears most often in his Commentary, in particular for 
the exegetical traditions dating back to Ibn Jurayj. His identity is 
uncertain. What is certain, is that al-Tabari followed his courses in 
Baghdad and that he owed him a great deal. 49 

The education of al-Tabari in the caliphal city was not confined to hadith, to 
exegesis, to law and to Quranic readings; we also see him involved in the 
literary life of this epoch. Abu 1-Faraj al-Isfahani (284-356/897-967) visited him 
regularly and was one of his assiduous disciples, as is shown by the chains of 
guarantees ending with him in the Kitab al-Aghani, especially when it is a 
question of episodes related by the Stra. 50 

Al-Tabari also acquired the reputation of a good grammarian. According 
to a tradition related by Yaqut and deriving from Abd al-Aziz b. Muhammad 
al-Tabari, he established himself near the bridge of Baradan, in the eastern 
part of Baghdad; this quarter was home to a veritable dynasty of grammarians, 
including: Abu c Ubayd al-Qasim b. Sallam (d. 224/838), Allan al-Azdi (?), 
Abu Bakr Hisham b. Mu'awiya al-Nahwi al-Darir (209/824), Abu Abd Allah 
Muhammad b. Yahya al-Kisal (= Kisa'1 1-Saghlr, d. 288/900), and finally Abu 
Ja c far al-Tabari. As for Ibn Mujahid, he records a tradition of Abu 1- Abbas (i.e. 



48 TB, v, pp. 322-23; Ibn Hajar, Lisan al-mizan, v, p.174, no 603; Ghaya, ii, p. 142, no 3017; 
Gilliot, Baqara, pp. 136-145, restores the isnad 3 of Horst, p. 294 who saw in Muhammad b. 
Sa'd: Katib al-Waqidi, which is impossible, the latter having died in 230/844. 

49 Horst, p. 95, n°l, on the basis of TB, xii, pp. 432-433, identifies him with al-Qasim b. 
al-Hasan b. Yazid al-Hamadhanl, d. 272/885. However not one of the names of his masters 
appears in the chains ending with the al-Qasim b. al-Hasan of al-Tabarf s acquaintance. 
For this reason we share the doubts expressed by A.M. Shakir regarding the feasibility of 
identifying him, cf. TAB, vii, p. 507, note 1. In the History, he appears twenty-eight times in 
the first volume and twice in the second; he features once in TA/IA, pp. 499-460, Tr. 7450. 
For al-Husayn b. Dawud al-MissIsi, called Sunayd (d. 226/840), who had a great Koranic 
commentary, and one of the masters of al-Qasim b. al-Hasan, cf. TB, viii, pp. 42-44; the 
name of al-Qasim does not appear in the list of his masters; cf. GAS, i. p. 31, 91. 

50 Yaqut, xviii, p. 87; Agham, i, 18, 16; xiv, p. 299; xvii, p. 55, 1. 5; 65, 1. 7; 111, 1. 11; 324, 1. 16, 
etc... [- al-Isfahanl, Kitab al-Aghani, ed. Dar al-kutub, then al-Hay'a al-misriyya]. Cf. 
Richtungen, p. 86, n. 2 [= I. Goldziher, Die Richtungen der islamischen Koranauslegung, 
Leiden, Brill, 1920 1 , 1970 3 ]. [See now M. Fleischhammer, Die Quellen des Kitab al-Agani, 
Wiesbaden, 2004, p. 58, nr. 119; 126-127, nr. 68]. 
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Tha'lab, d. 291/903) which makes of al-Taban the best Kufian of Baghdad in 
his time. This tradition [223] contributed to some extent to placing al-Tabarl 
among the Kufians. 51 



V Al-Tabari between the Sham and Egypt 

There are two dates on which al-Tabarl arrived in Egypt, which approximately 
fix those of his periods of residence in the Sham. With one of these dates, the 
year 253, we encounter a difficulty which has attracted little attention except 
on the part of Rudi Paret. Yaqut relates that Abu Ja'far had begun receiving an 
education in Shafilte jurisprudence from al-Za'farani in Baghdad, then that in 
his turn he taught a group which included Abu Sa'id al-Istakhn (= al-Hasan b. 
Ahmad, 244-310/858-922), and this before his departure for Fustat. If this is 
the journey of 253, Abu Sa'id would then have been 9 years old. According to 
Yaqut, again, it was around this date that he paused in the cities of the Sham 
before going on to Egypt, then he revisited the Sham and returned to Egypt in 
256. We know, in any case, that he was in Baghdad in 258. It is thus around 253 
and 256 that his two periods of residence are to be situated. 52 

Abu Sa e id Ibn Yunus (= Abd al-Rahman b. Ahmad b. Yunus al-Sadafi 
al-Misri, 281-347/894-958) gives a single date, according to Ibn Asakir and 
according to al-Dawudi, who seems to derive it from the latter, for [224] 
al-Tabarfs stay in Egypt, that of 263. Are we to suppose that Ibn Yunus or a 
copyist confused the dates 253 and 263, or that al-Tabarl made a third journey, 
in which case why does Ibn Yunus make no mention of the two others? Only 



51 Yaqut, xviii, pp. 60-61; Mahmud Shabaka, al-Nahw ft Tafsir al-Tabari in Majallat 
Kulliyat al-lugha al-arabiyya (Riyadh), 10 (1980), p. 69. In this line of grammarians, we have 
been unable to identify 'Allan al-Azdl; for Hisham b. Mu'awiya, cf. Bughya, ii, p. 328 [= 
al-Suyuti, Bughyat al-wu c at... i-ii, ed. M. Abu 1-Fadl Ibrahim, Cairo 1964-65]; Inbah, iii, 
p. 421; Inbah, iii. p. 229. For al-Tabarl the grammarian, cf. Gilliot, Aspects, chap, vii, pp. 
264-323, and especially p. 297ff. 

52 Yaqut, xviii, p. 52, 23, 55. Cf. Ibn 'Asakir, in De Goeje, Introductio, p. lxxii, 1. 14-15; 
DawudI, ii, p.lll; For Abu Sa'ld al-Istakhrl: TB, vii, pp. 268-270; al-Shlrazi (Abu Ishaq), 
Tabaqdt al-fuqaha% ed. Ihsan 'Abbas, Beirut 1981 2 , p. Ill, 1. 3 [= ShirazI]; al-Subkl, 
Tabaqdt [ed. 1326], ii, pp. 193-205; al-Husaym (Hidayat Allah), Tabaqdt al-Shdftiyya, ed. 
Adil Nuwayhid, Beirut 1971, 1979 2 , p. 62 [= Husayni]; al-'Abbadl, Tabaqdt al-fuqahd 3 
al-Shdfi'iyya, ed. G. Vitestam, Leiden 1964, p. 66 [= 'Abbadl]. Ibn Yunus divided his History 
of Egypt into two parts: Kitdb Misr and Kitdb al-Ghurabd 3 ; it was in the latter book that he 
wrote about al-Tabarl. Cf. Geschichte der arabischen Literatur [= GAL], SI, p. 229; al-Suyuti, 
Husn al-muhadara ft ta'rikh Misr wa l-Qdhira, ed. M. Abu 1-Fadl Ibrahim, Cairo 1967, I, 
p. 351. Al-Tabarl was in Baghdad in 258, cf. History, iii 1 / ix, p. 492. [See Fr. Rosenthal, 
Introduction to The History of al-Tabari, I, op. cit., 27-28]. 
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Rudi Paret has drawn attention to this contradiction which went unnoticed by 
both ancient and modern, by Muhammad Abu 1-Fadl Ibrahim as well as by 
A.M. al-Hufi, who furthermore do not mention the date given by Ibn Yunus. 
This problem of dating has yet to be resolved. 

Of the masters of Damascus, no names are cited by the biographical 
sources. The chains of authorities given by al-Tabari nonetheless enable us to 
mention some of them. 

M42 Ibrahim b. Ya'qub al-Sa'dl al-Juzajanl (d. 259/873 or 256). Fr. Kern has 
written that he was the master and disciple of al-Tabarl in fiqh. In 
fact, he was not the disciple of Abu Ja'far, but only his master. 53 The 
error seems to derive from al-Sanfani who calls Ibrahim b. Ya'qub 
"al-Janrl", giving the impression thereby that he was following the 
madhhab of Ibn Jarlr. In fact, the correct reading is "al-Harizf\ which 
signifies that he followed the doctrine of Hariz b. 'Uthman al-Rahabi 
who professed the nasb; in other words he declared his hostility to All 
b. al-Talib; he was a disciple of the Nasibiyya. It is said furthermore of 
Ibrahim b. Ya'qub that he was Haruri, attacking All and declaring: 
"I do not like AH, he massacred my ancestors (i.e. at the time of the 
massacre of Nahrawan). 

This Juzajanl should not be confused with the one who is often cited in 
the Kitdb Ikhtilaf al-fuqaha\ who is Abu Sulayman Musa b. Sulayman (d. 
200/815). 54 Al-Tabarl borrowed from his works of fiqh, [225] al-Nawadir. He was 
a disciple of Abu Yusuf and of Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Shaybani. 



53 GAS, i, p. 135; TT, i, pp. 181-183; IFK 1 , p. 20 of Introduction/IFK 2 [second repr. Beirut, 
Dar al-kutub al- c ilmiyya, undated (between 1980 and 1984), with another pagination], p. 68, 
n. 7; T/iiqdt, viii, pp. 81-82, with the important note 7 of page 81. For Hariz b. al-Mishraql: 
TT, ii, pp. 237-241. Hariz died in 163/779; cf. Ibn Makula, al-Ikmdl ft raf al-irtiydb 'an 
mu'talifwa l-mukhtaiif ft l-asmd' wa l-kund wa Z-ansdb, Hyderabad 1962ss, repr. Beirut 
undated, ii, p. 212 [= Ikmdll For ahl al-nasb: Lane, col. 2800c; Qdmus, I, p. 138, 1. 4-5; Taj, iv, 
277b; H. Laoust, Schismes, p. 114. It is said of Ibrahim b. Ya'qub that he was known for his 
hostility towards c Ali: ma c rufbi-nasb or shadid al-mayl ild madhhab ahl Dimashqfi mayl 'aid 
'Alt: Ibn 'Asakir, TTD, ii, pp. 313-314 [= Tahdhib Ta'rikh Dimashq; Id., TD, vii, pp. 278-85]; 
Jarh, ii, pp. 148-149. [TG, I, p. 70; II, p. 436.] [TG = Van Ess, J., Theologie und Gesellschaft 
im 2. und 3. Jahrhundert Hidschra, 6 vols., Berlin, 1991-97]. 

54 GAS, i. p. 433. Fr. Kern is unsure of the identity of the al- Juzajanl who appears often in 
IFK. Al-Tabarl never mentions him there in connection with a chain; on the other hand J. 
Schlacht has clearly identified him in IFS [= Ikhtilaf al-fuqahd* , ed. J. Schlacht, Leiden 
1933], p. 262. Either al-Tabari did not receive licence for transmission, or he utilised a work 
in the absence of a master who possessed this licence. 
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M43 It was in Ramla that al-Tabari attended the lessons in hadith of All b. 
Sahl al-RamlT (d. 261/874). 55 The latter transmitted the traditions of 
al-Awza% but he was also the author of Maghazt and of Sunan. His 
name appears thirty-two times in Tahdhib al-athar, eight times in the 
History, once in his profession of faith where he cites a tradition of 
al-Awza'I via al-Walid b. Muslim al-Dimashqi (d. 195/810). He is also 
present in the K. Ikhtilaf al-fuqahd\ Through him, al-Tabari had access 
to the doctrine of al-Awza c L 

The notices have also preserved for us the name of one of his masters in 
Beirut: 

M44 Al-Abbas b. al-Walid b. Mazyad al-AmulI al-Bayrutl (d. 266/879). 56 
Al-Tabari attended his classes on Quranic readings. He also benefited 
from his teaching in jurisprudence according to the doctrine of 
al-Awza% as is shown by certain passages of his book on the 
controversies of scholars. 

The time spent by al-Tabari in the Sham was of great importance in the 
domain of readings, in that of exegesis and of traditions, or finally in that of the 
fiqh of al-Awza c L 



VI Al-Tabari in Egypt [226] 

In Egypt, as elsewhere, al-Tabari had masters in diverse branches of Islamic 
scholarship. However it may be supposed that he went there essentially to 
perfect his education in Shafi'ism, and specifically, to study the doctrine of the 
second period (al-jadid). In fact, the diverse biographical notices draw a 
degree of attention to this point. 

On the one hand, they tell us, as we have already seen, that al-Tabari was 
initiated into the doctrine of the first period (al-aqwal al-qadima or al-qadim) 
as a student of al-Za c farani in Baghdad; he subsequently studied it before 
his departure for Fustat, where he had as his master al-Rabi e b. Sulayman 




55 TT, vii. p. 329; Mizan, iii, p. 130, n° 5852; Yaqut, Buldan, iii, 70a; TA/A, seven traditions; 
TA/IA, twenty-five traditions; Sourdel, "Profession de foi", p. 191; TAB, ii. p. 268, Tr 1384. 

56 Ibn Asakir, TTD, vii, p. 275; Id., TD (Damascus 1982), pp. 278-283 [= Ta'rikh Dimashq]; 
ID., in De Goeje, Introductio, p. lxii; Ghaya, i, p. 355; TT, v. pp. 131-133. On c Abd al-Hamid b. 
Bakkar: Ghaya, ii. p. 106; infiqh cf. IFS, p. xx, 163, 172, 181 etc.; IFK 2 , p. 27, 36, 43 etc.; 
TAB, ii, p. 42, Tr. 891. 
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al-Muradl, and where he knew al-Muzam, transmitters of the doctrine of the 
second period. 57 

On the other hand, al-Tabari was happy to recall that one of the masters of 
ShafHsm in Baghdad, alongside Abu Sa'Id al-Istakhri, Ibn Surayj (d. 306/918), 
had received the doctrine of the first period from one of his own disciples, 
Ibn Bashshar al-Ahwal (= 'Uthman b. Sa'Id al-Anmati, d. 288/900): "It was I 
(al-Tabari) who introduced and practised the rite of al-Shafi c i in Baghdad over 
a period often years. It was I who educated Ibn Bashshar al-Ahwal, the master 
of Abu 1- Abbas Ibn Surayj . . .". 58 In this text there are various points raised; one 
of them relates to the precedence of Shafi'ism in Baghdad and to the priority 
of the leaders of this school. Ibn Surayj is considered one of the greatest after 
Abu Sa'Id. With these assertions, al-Tabari "claimed his place" in the line of 
masters of this school. 

A second point may also be seen in this declaration; it concerns his 
purpose in making his way to Egypt. Just like al-Tabari, Ibn [227] Surayj spent 
time in Egypt where he was initiated into the doctrine of the second period as 
a student of al-Rabf b. Sulayman and of al-Muzanl; competition between 
masters was vigorous! 

M45 It was thus in Egypt that al-Tabari attended the classes of al-Rabf b. 
Sulayman al-Muradi (d. 270/883). The latter transmitted the greater 
part of the works of al-Shafi'I, and in particular the Kitab al-Umm and 
the other works of the second period. It is he who is denoted in the 
Kitab Ikhtilaf al-fuqaha% when al-Tabari, after quoting a passage from 
al-Shafi c i, says: haddathani bi-dhalika c anhu l-Rabi'; he should not 
be confused with another disciple of al-Shafi% al-Rabf b. Sulayman 
al- Jlzl (d. 2S6/869). 59 



57 Yaqut, xviii, p. 53. Al-Tabari was in dispute with al-Muzam, but we do not know what the 
point at issue was. It is not said that he had him as a master. 

58 Ibn Asakir, in De Goeje, Introductio, p. lxxxiv. We shall correct the translation of 
Massignon, in Passion, i, p. 420, who furthermore read Bashshar al-Ahwal when it should 
have been Ibn Bashshar; cf. TB, xi, pp. 292-293; Wafayat, ii, p. 241; Subkl, ii, p. 52. For Ibn 
Surayj, cf. J. Schlacht, in EI, iii, p. 974; GAS, i, p. 495; TB, iv, pp. 287-290; Husayni, pp, 41-42; 
Passion, i, p. 420ss. For the two states or the two periods of the doctrine of al-Shafi% cf. J, 
Schlacht, Introduction, pp. 46-48; ID., Origins, p. 120: distinguishes "the earliest period" 
and "the middle period". In the second period he was reconciled with the traditionists, so 
well, in fact, that it was the first period which was the more "innovative". 

59 According to al-NawawI, Tahdhib, i, p. 79 in De Goeje, Introductio, p. xcix. For al-Rabr 
b. Sulayman: GAS, i, p. 487; Wafayat, ii, pp. 291-292; Husn, i, p. 387; there is an error to 
be corrected - he was not born in 274, but in 174; Shlrazi, p. 98; Husayni, p. 24: rawa 
l-Ummata wa ghayraha mina l-jadidi; IFK 2 , p. 25, 26, 27, 31, 39, and passim; IFS, p. xiii, 
xxi, 19, 24, 37, and passim. Cf. M. Khadduri, Introduction to his English translation, 
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M46 It was as a pupil of Yunus b. <Abd al-A c la (d. 264/877), another disciple of 
al-Shafi'i, that al-Tabari also studied the doctrine of Malik. Yunus had 
for masters Ibn Wahb (= <Abd Allah, d. 197/812) and Ashhab b. c Abd 
al- c Aziz (d. 204/819); al-Tabari also owed him a great deal in exegesis. In 
fact, via the same conduit that appears eighteen hundred times in his 
Commentary, he transmits to him the Tafsir of c Abd al-Rahman b. Zayd 
b. Aslam al-Madani (d. 182/798), from whom al-Tha'labi also borrowed 
extensively in his Kashf al-bayan. Finally, it was courtesy of the 
same Yunus that al-Tabari received the reading of Hamza, with the 
following chain: Yunus/ c Ali b. Kisa al-Misri al-MuqriV Sulaym b. e Isa 
al-Kufi(d. 188/803)/ Hamza. 60 

[228] M47 He also perfected his education in Malikite/iqh as a pupil of the sons 
of Abd Allah b. Abd al-Hakam (d. 214/869), these being Muhammad, 
Abd al-Rahman and Sa'd, as well as a pupil of Ibn Akhi Wahb (= 
Ahmad b. Abd al-Rahman b. Wahb, Bahshal, d. 264/877). We may note 
that Ibn Wahb himself (= Abd Allah, d. 197/812) was the author of 
al-Muwatta 3 al-Kabir. 61 

Al-Tabari also met in Egypt one of the most important disciples of al-Shafrl, 
Ismail b.Yahya al-Muzani (d. 264/877). He also quarrelled with him over an 
issue of law, but al-Tabari declined to reveal the point of contention, we are 
told, out of respect for al-Muzani; Yaqut suggests that the substance of the 
debate centred on the notion of consensus. 62 



Islamic Jurisprudence. Shafi'is Risdla, Baltimore 1961, p. 15; for al-JIzi: Subki, Tabaqat 
al-Shafi'iyya, ii, p. 132. 

60 According to Fihrist, p. 234, 1. 9; Ibn Asakir, in De Goeje, Introductio, p. xc; Yaqut, 
xviii, pp. 66-67; Ghaya, ii, p. 107; Horst, Gewahrsmanner, p. 105, with isnad n° 20 in his 
numeration. For Yunus himself: TT, xi, pp. 440-441; Tadhkira, pp. 527-528; AhbadI, p. 18; 
Ghaya, pp. 406-407; IFK 2 , p. 27, 28, 34. For Sulaym b. <Isa: Ghaya, i, p. 318; Dhahabi, Qurra% 
i, p. 115; for Ashhab: GAS, i, p. 466; IFK 2 , p. 45, 48; IFS, p. 133, and passim. 'All b. Kisa does 
not figure either in Ghaya or in Qurra 1 ; on the other hand, he is mentioned by Taj, xvi, 462b 
and 463a. 

61 Fihrist, p. 234; for 'Abd Allah b. 'Abd al-Hakam: GAS, i, p. 467; his son 'Abd Allah: TT, ix, 
pp. 260-262; GAS, I, p. 474; TA/IA, index, p. 1072. For 'Abd al-Rahman: TT, vi, p. 208; TA/IA, 
index, p. 1062; History, i, p. 113, 114, 325; ii, p. 316, 389, 391, 453; iv, p. 197, 384. For Ibn Wahb: 
GAS, i, p. 466. [Now above all: M. Muranyi, ' Abd Allah b. Wahb. Leben und Werk. Al-Muwatta' 
Kitab al-muharaba, Wiesbaden, 1992]. For his nephew Ahmad: TT, i, pp. 54-56; SAN, xii, 
pp. 317-23; TA/A, Tr. 12, 343, 398; TA/IA, Tr. 156, 405, etc., cf. index, p. 1051: TA/U, 
eighteen times, cf. index, p. 1258. 

62 GAS, i, p. 492; Yaqut, xviiii, pp. 54-55 and p. 53. J. Schacht, Introduction, p. 57, writes: 
"While Shafi'I had called the Qur'an and the sunna 'the two principles' and considered 
idjma' and qiyas as being subordinate to them, al-Tabari recognised three usul: the Qur'an, 
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The sources also supply us with certain information about the time spent 
by al-Tabari in Egypt; this has the effect of completing the picture of his 
intellectual training in this country. As happened on a number of occasions in 
the course of his life, al-Tabari found himself at one time in a state of utter 
destitution, in the company of three other Muhammads, his fellow students; 
Muhammad b. Nasr al-Marwazi (d. 294/906) who, born in Baghdad, lived in 
Nisabur and studied in Iraq, in the Hijaz and in Egypt. He was a leading 
traditionist and a Shafi'ite jurist; he acquired certain renown for his analysis of 
the divergent views of the Companions (ikhtilaf al-Sahaba). His Kitab Ikhtilaf 
al-ulama' has been edited by al-Sayyid Subhi al-Samarra'i (Beirut, 1985). The 
second Muhammad was Ibn Harun al-Ruyani (d. 306/919), he too a traditionist 
and jurist, author of a Musnad which has survived into the present day. As for 
Muhammad b. Ishaq Ibn Khuzayma (d. 311/923), the celebrated theologian 
of Nisabur, [229] he was a fellow pupil of al-Tabari and his longstanding 
companion. They had many things in common. Ibn Khuzayma was the author 
of a large number of works including the Kitab al-Tawhid wa ithbat sifat 
al-Rabb, in which he campaigns against the Jahmites and the Mu'tazilites; 
al-Tabari did the same in his Commentary. We also possess a Sahih composed 
by him. 63 

It was also in Egypt that al-Tabari showed his expertise in poetry and in 
metrics. Among those he encountered there was the traditionist and man of 
letters, Abu 1-Hasan AH b. Siraj al-Basri 1-Misri (d. 308/920), who asked him 
questions about poetry; al-Tabari dictated to him some rara of al-Tirimmah, a 
poet whom al-Tabari often cites in his Commentary and in his Tahdhib. u 



the sunna as expressed in traditions derived from the Prophet and idjma\ which for him 
was absolutely decisive..." Was this the subject of the debate with al-Muzani? 

63 The episode regarding the poverty of al-Tabari and of his co-disciples is related in TB, ii, 
pp. 164-65 and repeated by Yaqut, xviii, pp. 46-47. For M. b. Nasr: GAS, i, p. 494; Husayni, 
pp. 34-35; TB, iii, p. 415. His Ikhtilaf al~ c ulama\ ed. al-Sayyid Subhi 1-BadrI I-Samarral, 
Beirut, Alam al-kutub, 1985, 308 p. For M. b. Harun, GAS, i, p. 171; Tadhkira, pp. 752-754, 
which also relates the episode between the four Muhammads. For Ibn Khuzayma: GAS, 
i, p. 601; J. van Ess, Ibn Kullab und die Mihna in Oriens, 18-19 (1965-66), p. lOlss. p. 124; 
Tadhkira, pp. 730-731: among other common masters: M. b. Humayd; Ahmad b. ManF; 
Bishr b. Mu'adh, al-Rabl b. Sulayman al-Muradl, etc... Ibn Khuzayma had eulogised the 
Commentary of al-Tabari, in Yaqut, xviii, p. 42. His Kitab al-Tawhid wa ithbat sifat al-Rabb, 
Cairo 1937; ed. M. Khalll Harms, Beirut 1978 2 (1968 1 ); Sahih Ibn Khuzayma, i-iv, ed. M. 
Mustafa al-A c zami, Beirut-Damascus, al-Maktab al-islami, 1970-1979. This ed. is based on a 
single incomplete manuscript. This work is an abridgment of the author's great Musnad. 

64 Yaqut, xviii, p. 56, pp. 52-53; TB, xi, pp. 431-433; Tadhkira, pp. 756-757; he was addicted 
to strong liquor, kana yashrabu l-muskira. For al-Tirimmah: GAS, ii, pp. 351-352; Taj, vi, 
p. 351 [= al-Zabldl, Taj al-'arus, Kuwait edition]. 



1 
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VII Other masters of al-Tabari 

We refer under this heading to twenty individuals mentioned by al-Dhahabi, 
though it is not always possible to know where al-Tabari received their 
instruction. What is certain, is that he met none of them in Egypt. 

M48 Abu Sahl Abda b. Abdallah al-Khuza c I al-Basri al-Saffar [230] (d. 
257/870 or in 258, in Basra or al-Ahwaz). Al-Tabari transmitted few of 
his traditions. 65 

M49 Abd al-Hamid b. Bayan al-Sukkari al-Wasiti al-Qannad (d. 244/858). 
Al-Tabari transmitted few of his traditions. 66 

M50 Abu 1-Ash c ab Ahmad b. al-Miqdam b. Sulayman al-Tjli al-Basri (d. 
253/867). Al-Tabari must have attended his classes in Basra, but he 
retained few of his traditions in the works which have survived. The 
fact that this traditionist lectured in comical style to the jocular types 
who abounded in Basra (kana yu'allimu l-mujun) does not prevent him 
being considered worthy of confidence; only Abu Dawud refused to 
transmit his traditions. 67 

M51 Abu Hafs Amr b. All b. Bahr al-Bahili al-Basri al-Sayrafi al-Fallas (d. 
249/863) is one of the authorities used by the authors of six books. 
Al-Tabari attended his classes in Basra or in Baghdad. He has already 
been mentioned above (M14). 68 

M52 Abu All al-Hasan b. Arafa b. Yazid al-Abdl al-Baghdadi al-mu'addib 
(d. 257/870). Al-Tabari attended his lessons in Baghdad. He was born 
in 150/767, the year of the birth of al-Shafi c i and died in Samarra'. His 
longevity is underlined in symbolic fashion: he would have died at 110 
years old and would have had ten sons, giving each of them the name 
of one of the Ten (to whom Muhammad promised Paradise). 69 



65 TT, vi, pp. 460-61; Jarh, vi, p. 90, n° 362: History, x (index), p. 326; TA/U, Tr. 102, 182. M48 
to M66 are mentioned among the masters of al-Tabari in SAN, xiv, pp. 268-69. 

66 TT, vi, p. 11; al-Dhahabi, aUIbar fi khabar man ghabar, ed. Abu Hajir M. al-Sa'ld b. 
Basyiini Zaghlul, Beirut, Dar al-kutub al-'ilmiyya, 1985\ p. 348. 'Abd al-Hamid is mentioned 
four times in the index of History, twice in TA/U. 

67 Cf. also supra: Mil and note 16; TB, v, pp. 162-66; SAN, xii, pp. 219-21: in the two works 
the episode of the "drawn purse" game is related. Cf. the traditions relayed in TA/U, Tr. 333, 

463. 

. 68 TB, xii, pp. 207-212; SAN, xi, pp. 470-72; TA/U, thirteen times, Tr. 677, 768, 855, 1223, 

etc... History, x (index), p. 354, eight times. Cf. supra M14 and note 19. 

69 al-Hasan b/Arafa: GAS. i, p. 134; TB, vii, pp. 394-96; SAN, xi, pp. 547-51; History, i, p. 11, 
188, 260; TA/U: six times. 
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[231] M53 Abu 1-Qasim Harun b. Ishaq al-Hamdani al-Kufi al-mu c ammar 
would also have died as a centenarian. He was born around 160/776 
and died in 258/871. Al-Tabari quoted few of his traditions. 70 
Abu All al-Hasan b. ahSabbah al-Wasiti al-Baghdadi al-Bazzar (d. 
249/863). This traditionist whom al-Tabari seldom mentions was 
summoned on two occasions before al-Ma'mun; he was accused, 
among other things, of insulting the memory of All. 71 
Abu Ammar al-Husayn b. Hurayth al-Khuza c i 1-Marwazi (d. 244/858) 
has left few traces in the works of al-Tabari. 72 

Ibrahim b. Said al-Jawhari al-Baghdadi (d. 247/861 or 244, or 249), 
originally from Tabaristan, is the author of a major Musnad. 73 
Abu All Muhammad b. Abd Allah b. Bazf al-Basri (d. 247/861). 74 
Abu Abd Allah Muhammad b. Ma'mar al-Qaysi al-Basri al-Bahram (d. 
after 250/864). 75 

Muhanna b. Yahya al-Shami (d. ?) has left very few traces in the works 
of al-Tabari. He was one of the disciples of Ibn Hanbal. 76 

[232] M60 Musa b. Mujahid Abu All al-Khwarizmi (d. 244/858) lived in 
Baghdad. 77 

M61 Nasr b. Abd al-Rahman al-Awdl 1-Kufi al-Washsha> (d. 248/862). 78 

M61A Abu Amr Nasr b. All al- Jahdami al-saghir al-Azdi al-Basri (d. 250/864). 
The authors of six books transmitted traditions from him. Al-Mutawakkil 
had him flogged for having transmitted a tradition favourable to All 
and to his family. He owed his survival to his friends who attested to his 
Sunnism. 79 



M54 



M55 

M56 

M57 
M58 

M59 



70 Harun b. Ish: TT, xi, pp. 2-3; SAN, xii, pp. 126-27. 

71 al-Hasan b. al-Sabbah: TB, vii, pp. 330-32; SAN, xii, pp. 192-95; TA/IA, once. 

72 al-Husayn b. Hurayth: TB, vii, pp. 36-37; SAN, xi, pp. 400-1; TA/U, once. His name does 
not appear in the index of the History; eight times in TA/U. 

73 Ibrahim b. Said: TB, vi, pp. 93-96; SAN, xii, pp. 149-51, six times in the index of the 
History, eight times in TA/U, 

74 Muhammad b. C A1: TT, ix, pp. 248-49; History, twice; TA/U, twelve times; TA/IA, twice. 

75 Muhammad b. Ma c mar: TT, ix, pp. 466-67. 

76 See TB, xiii, 266-67; Ibn 'Asakir, TD, li, 310-13; Lisan al-mizan, vi, pp. 108-9; does not 
feature in the History; TA/U, once. 

77 Musa b. Mujahid resided in Baghdad (nazil Baghdad); SAN, xi, pp. 495-6. He features 
neither in the History nor in TA. 

78 Nasr b. c Ar.: TT, x, p. 428, which gives: al-Azdi; History, twice; TA/U, twice, TA/IA, four 
times. 

79 Nasr b. 'All: TB, xiii, pp. 287-89; SAN, xii, pp. 133-35. The tradition related before 
al-Mutawakkil is the following: "Who would love me, as well as these two children (i.e. 
Hasan and Husayn) their father (i.e. c AlI) and their mother (i.e. Fatima) will be with me in 
my rank on the Day of Resurrection." 



i 
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M62 Abu OJthman Sa'id b. Amr al-Sakuni al-Himsi (d. ca. 260/873). 80 
M63 Abu 'Uthman Sa'Id b. Yahya al-UmawI al-Baghdadl (d. 249/863). 81 
M64 Abu 1-Fadl Salih b. Mismar al-Marwazi al-Sulami (al-Razi, according to 

some, d. 246/860). 82 
M65 Sawwar b. Abd Allah al-Anbarl 1-Tamimi al-Basri (d. 245/8S9). 83 
M66 Tamlm b. al-Muntasir al-Wasiti (d. 244/858 or 240/854). [233] Al-Tabari 

transmitted numerous traditions of his in his Tahdhib al-athdr.^ 

This list, in itself, gives us little information regarding the education of 
al-Tabarl. It will be noted however, even if we have not drawn attention to it in 
every instance, that the authors of six books also transmitted the traditions of 
these masters, according to the expressions which recur in their biographical 
notices: rawa 'anhu ashab al-kutub al-sitta, or more often: rawa 'anhu l-jam&a 
siwa... Furthermore, almost all of them were also the masters of the disciple 
and friend of al-Tabarl, Ibn Khuzayma. 



VIII Al-Tabari the Baghdadian 

In the survey of al-Tabari's masters in Baghdad, no distinction has been made 
between his periods of residence in the capital. It could be considered that he 
installed himself there definitively after his return from Egypt, thus after 256. 
What is certain, is that he was there in 258/871. He revisited Tabaristan on two 
occasions, the second time in 290/902; on his return from this journey, we know 
that he stopped at Dinawar. 85 

In Baghdad he was often in contact with leading functionaries of the 
dynasty, sometimes even with the caliph, whether the intention was to offer 
him material assistance, commission a report from him or ask him to perform 
a service. There were even occasions when an employee of the state attended 
his classes or was witness to one of the disputes which he had with his 
enemies, the Hanbalites in particular. 




80 See DhahabI, Ta'rikh aUslam, ed. B. C A. Ma'aruf, 17 vols., Beyrouth, 2003, vi, p. 337; TT, 
iv, pp. 67-68; he does not figure in the History; TA/U, twice; TA/IA, once. 

81 Said b. Yahya: TT, iv, pp. 97-98; History, seven times; TA/U, three times. 

82 Salih b. Mismar: TT, iv, p. 403; History, once; TA/U, four times; TA/IA, three times. 

83 Sawwar b. 'Abd Allah: SAN, xi, pp. 543-45; History, ix. 189, 213; TA/EA, Tr. 42, 215, 503; 
TA/A, Tr. 154, 161. 

84 Tamim: TT, i, pp. 514-15; History, i, seven times; TA/U, seventeen times; TA/IA, eight 
times. 

85 al-Tabarl in Tabaristan: Yaqut, xviii, p. 56; History, iiil, 1862/ix, p. 492: in 258 in 
Baghdad. 
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From the time of his first contact with the capital of the empire, he made 
the acquaintance of al-MutawakkiFs vizier, Abu 1-Hasan 'Ubayd Allah b. Yahya 
b. Khaqan (during his first vizierate: 236-247 850-861), in other words from 
his arrival in 241, or after his return from Kufa in 243. 86 [234] Al-Tabarl had 
brought commodities which, sold in Baghdad, would have guaranteed him a 
reasonable standard of living, but bandits on the highway deprived him of 
them, and he found himself in the most abject poverty. He was introduced to 
the vizier who appointed him tutor to one of his sons, Abu Yahya. For this 
work al-Tabari refused all the gifts that were offered him in addition to the 
stipulated fees. The family of the vizier remained close to him and persisted in 
trying to offer him money on numerous occasions, without any more success. 
It was thus that Abu All Muhammad b. c Ubayd Allah, appointed vizier in his 
turn (299-301/911-913), in an attempt to persuade him to accept the ten 
thousand dirhams offered to him, was obliged to propose that they be shared 
with his companions, 87 

It was yet another vizier who was witness to his disputes with the 
Hanbalites, All b. Tsa b. al- Jarrah. 88 The episode took place, according to Ibn 
al- Jawzi, in 309/921; All b. Tsa was no longer vizier but it was he, in fact, who 
still took the important decisions under the vizierate of Hamid b. al- Abbas 
(309-311). Al-Tabari presented himself at the palace of All b. Tsa for a debate 
with the Hanbalites, but they did not reply to the invitation. It was the same 
vizier who had a doctor sent to him some time before his death. 

Al-Tabari was equally adamant in refusing fees and honours. When 
al-Khaqani 89 (TJbayd Allah, at the time of his second vizierate, in 256/869, 
or his son Muhammad in 299/911?) succeeded to the vizierate, he sent a 
substantial sum of money to al-Tabarl; the latter sent it back. He then offered 
him the opportunity to supervise the qadd' or criminal affairs (al-mazalim), but 
al-Tabarl refused both these propositions. 

The high esteem which these individuals accorded to al-Tabarl is also 
illustrated by numerous instances in which they sought instruction from 
him or looked to his knowledge for justification. Thus the caliph al-Muktafi 
(289-295/902-908), wanting to establish a pious foundation on judicial 
principles which would be accepted unanimously by scholars, instructed 
al- Abbas b. al-Hasan (= al-Jarjara'i), his vizier, to summon Abu Ja'far. The 

86 Ibn 'Asakir, in De Goeje, Introductio, p. lxxv/ Latin text, p.ll. On <Ubayd Allah: Sourdel, 
Vizirat, pp. 274-286, 305-309. 

87 Yaqut, xviii, pp. 87-88. For M. b.TJbayd Allah: Vizirat, op. cit, pp. 394-399. 

88 According to Ibn al-Jawzi, in De Goeje, Introductio [= Muntazam, vi, p. 159], p. xcviii. 
For the role of 'All b. c Isa under the vizierate of Hamid b. al-'Abbas: Vizirat, pp. 414-424; H. 
Bowen, in EI, i, pp. 397-399. For the sickness episode: Yaqut, xviii, p. 94. 

89 Ibn 'Asakir, in De Goeje, Introductio, p. lxxxv. 
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latter dictated [235] a report on this subject, in the presence of the caliph, 
and refused the reward which he was offered. Since it would have been 
inappropriate to refuse the caliph's largesse and leave empty-handed, he 
made a request to which the caliph responded favourably: henceforward the 
police prevented access to the maqsura before the end of the sermon. 90 

As for the vizier al-Fadl b. Ja'far b. Furat, he had occasion to attend the 
classes of al-Tabari. One day, he came to hear him in his circle; Abu Ja'far 
asked a man to read a text but he, on account of the presence of the vizier, 
declined to do so (the vizier was regarded as taking precedence in this 
respect). Al-Tabari said to him: "If it is your turn, you should pay no attention 
either to the Tigris or to the Euphrates (aJ-Fttmt)". 91 

Furthermore it was al-Abbas b. al-Hasan who asked him to compose for 
his use a compendium of his madhhab, to which al-Tabari gave the title of: 
aUKhafiffi l-fiqh or al-IOiaftffi ahkam shar&V al-Islam. 92 

Finally, Abu Bakr Ahmad b. Kamil (d. 350/961), a disciple of al-Tabari 
and Qadi of Kufa, has preserved for us an exchange of verses between 
Ahmad b. Tsa al-AlawI and al-Tabari on the question of authorities worthy of 
confidence. 93 

This fragmentary picture, drawn from the vicissitudes of transmission, 
from al-Tabari's contacts with certain of the greatest individuals of the time, 
shows that his help was sought by the major institutions of the dynasty, 
even that he was courted. This is only one example among many of the 
interworking between the machinery of power and the various clerical 
processes. 

The biographical notices are interested primarily in the direct masters 
and [236] in particular those whose lessons in hadith and in Quranic readings, 
supplemented by grammar and poetry, were attended by scholars. They pay 
little attention to their indirect education. We can nevertheless form an idea of 
it on the basis of reported anecdotes or of the deductions that we can make. 



90 Ibid., p. lxxvi; Subkl, iii (Cairo 1965), p. 24. For al- 1 Abbas b. al-Hasan: Vizirat, pp. 
360-368. 

91 Ibn Asakir, in De Goeje, Introduction p. lxxxvi, p. vii. The episode took place before 
al-Fadl became vizier. He acceded to the vizierate in 320. 

92 Ibn Asakir, ibid., p.lxxvi; Subkl, ii (1965), p. 124. For al-Abbas: Vizirat, p. 359ss. 
93 Yaqut, xviii, p. 43. He has been putatively identified with Ahmad b. c Isa b. Zayd, the 

Shi'ite leader and scholar, but he died in 247/861; cf. W. Madelung, in EI 2 , Suppl., pp. 48-49 
(here: French edn.). Salah al-dln al-Munajjid confuses him with Ahmad b. Isa b. 'All b. 
Husayn al-Saghir (according to Bidaya, xi, p. 6) in his edition of al-Dhahabl, Asma 3 alladhina 
ramaw l-khilafa, Beirut 1982, p. 13, note 18. We believe it is likely to be the above-mentioned 
Ahmad b. c lsa b. All b. Husayn al-Saghlr. We may discount the possibility that this could be 
Ahmad b. c Isa b. M. al-Muhajir, too young in the lifetime of al-Tabari, he died, in fact, in 
354/956: cf. O. Lofgren, in EI, i, p. 278. 



IX Indirect Education 

This picture of the education of al-Tabari remains very incomplete. On the one 
hand, biographical notices concentrate essentially on direct education, that 
which he received from teachers with whom he was in a disciple to master 
relationship. Even in this domain, the list is partial since it is limited to those 
from whom he collected traditions (hadith, exegetical and historiographical 
traditions, Qur'anic readings, etc.). In view of these data, on the whole quite 
material, it could be concluded that our author had an education without 
manifest intellectual confrontations. This would be doing an injustice to what 
is perhaps the most profound reality of all education, i,e. indirect education. In 
ancient societies in particular, children and adolescents are mainly socialised 
by family and community structures. Education begins within the family 
circle, but it is also pursued through the influences which the individual 
experiences, under the effects of the meetings, readings, debates and 
controversies which animate the lives of the groups which surround him. This 
evidently includes a movement of circulation of ideas which come to him 
outside the channels of direct education. 94 

Of al-Tabarl's childhood, we know virtually nothing. However an anecdote 
reported by the Qadi Abu Bakr Ibn Kamil shows that his father was intent on 
making a sage of him at a very early age. [237] Al-Tabari declares: "At seven 
years old, I knew the Qur'an by heart; I led the prayers (sallaytu bi-l-nasi) at 
eight years old; I received instruction on hadith under the mode of writing 
(katabtu l-haditha) at nine years old. My father saw me in a dream; I was before 
the Messenger of God and I had a sack filled with stones and I threw them 
towards him. The interpreter of dreams told him that when I am grown up, I 
shall be a faithful counsellor in my religion and I shall defend its Law. My 
father therefore sought to help me acquire knowledge, although I was only a 
very young child." 95 This anecdote, which has all the appearance of a 
formulaic trope of the kind found in the "childhoods" of many a Companion, of 
numerous pious and scholarly men, rests, there can be no doubt, on a basis of 
historical veracity: the precocity of al-Tabari in the acquisition of the 
fundamental elements necessary for the education of a Muslim scholar at this 



94 On the distinction between direct and indirect education, cf. M. Arkoun, Contribution a 
Vetude de Vhumanisme arabe au IVe/Xe siecle, Miskawayh philosophe et historien, Paris 1970, 
pp. 57-80. On this subject, reference may be made to the pioneering book of Ph. Aries, 
L'enfant et la vie familiale de VAncien Regime, Paris 1960; D. Julia, "Education" in A. 
Burguiere, Dictionnaire des sciences historiques, Paris 1986, p. 233; J. Revel "Education" in 
J. Le Goff (under the direction of), La nouvelle Histoire, Paris 1978, pp. 157-158. 

95 Yaqut, xviii, p. 49; for the topos, cf. CI. Gilliot, "Portrait 'mythique' dlbn Abbas", 
Arabica, xxx (1983), pp. 145-146, 180-181. 
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time. Al-Taban could have acquired the prodigious knowledge which he is 
known to have had of prophetic traditions and of the criticism of traditions 
except by means of early training of the memory. We have no reason to doubt 
that his father, whether he had a dream or not, induced him to study. This 
insistence on the Qur'an and on hadith, from his early childhood, marked him 
for life. 

We have also seen that al-Tabari achieved renown in the study of poetry 
and of metrics, having studied al-Shi'r wa l-shu'ara 3 under the direction of 
Tha'lab. 96 

However he was not initiated into all branches of knowledge by masters. 
He also acquired basic knowledge through the solitary study of specialised 
works. This is what is indicated by the following anecdote which, although not 
devoid of the kind of hyperbole typical of scholars intent on showing their 
pupils that only determined work is profitable, is nevertheless instructive 
about a kind of indirect education through books. One day when he was in 
Egypt, someone asked him a question on the subject of metrics, an area in 
which he had little expertise at that time. Al-Tabari deferred his answer [238] 
to the following day and borrowed from a friend a book of Khalil Ibn Ahmad: 
"I spent, he said, the night studying, and thus, although I was not a metrician 
in the evening, I became one by the morning." 97 

Whole sections of this education remain obscure because they are not 
illustrated through the channels normally used by biographical notices when 
the subject is the education of a scholar of religious sciences of al-Tabari's 
stature. This is the case in particular with branches of knowledge which are 
not directly religious, not historiographical and not literary or poetic. We are 
thinking most of all of logic, philosophy, cosmology and the natural sciences. 
An episode which we have mentioned elsewhere suggests that al-Tabari did 
not live outside certain philosophical currents which flourished in his native 
region and in the caliphal capital, even if his work shows few echoes of them. 
One evening, the Qadi Abu Bakr Ibn Kamil came to pay him a visit, and he 
noticed under his oratory the Paradise of Wisdom (Firdaws al-hikma) by All b. 
Sahl Rabban al-Tabari (d. after 240/855), one of the first medical compendia 
written in Arabic. When Ibn Kamil wanted to reach out and take it, al-Tabari 
had it taken away by a servant. This work bore a certificate of audition by All 
b. Sahl. It is known that the latter completed it in 238/850, and thus al-Tabari 
must have attended the lessons of the master, although he was only sixteen 



96 Yaqut, xviii, p. 60. The reference is probably to Mu'jam al-shu'ara 3 , cf. GAS, ii, p. 95, no 
46; Tha'lab also had a Kitab Ma'ani l-shi'r, GAS, ii, p. 59, n° 20 and a Kitab Qaw&id al-shi'r 
which has been edited, GAS, ii, p. 10 and 105, n° 5. 

97 Yaqut, xviii, p. 56. 



years old. 98 Ibn Kamil also associates al-Tabari's good table manners and 
his culinary and dietary practices with the work of this doctor, probably of 
Christian origin who did not [239] convert to Islam until late in life and at the 
insistence of al-Mutawakkil. Abu Ja c far himself possessed medical knowledge, 
and he had occasion to prescribe remedies to the sick. 

This insistence of Ibn Kamil on the profound knowledge which al-Tabari 
had of the Firdaws al-hikma and the fact that its author had been his master 
suggests to us that he also lived in a milieu of sages by virtue of whom he was 
subjected to diverse philosophical and cultural influences. It is known in fact 
that Ali b. Sahl was versed in Indian medicine, that he had been in the service 
of Maziyar b. Qarin, prince of Tabaristan, who had returned to the Mazdakian 
faith. It was in Rayy, the second city in which al-Tabari studied, that Abu Bakr 
Muhammad Ibn Zakariyya al-Razi was born, in 251/865. Certain sources make 
him a disciple of All b. Sahl al-Tabari, which is chronologically impossible." 
But what is important for us to note, is that there was in Rayy a milieu 
propitious to the study of ancient philosophy and wisdom. Ibn Jarir must at 
least have been familiar with the fringes of it during his adolescence. 

In Baghdad, similarly, al-Tabari cannot have remained in ignorance of 
certain philosophical debates. We may recall that al-Kindi was the tutor of 
Ahmad, the son of al-Mu'tasim (reg. 218-227). He enjoyed great prestige in the 



98 Yaqut, xviii, p. 49, 92. For All b. Sahl Rabban al-Tabari, cf. al-Qiftl, Kitab Ikhbdr 
al-'ulamd 3 bi-akhbdr al-hukamd% ed. M.Amln al-KhanjI, Cairo 1326/1909; repr., Beirut, 
undated, p. 155; KAHH, vii, 156a; GAL, i, p. 231, SI, pp. 414-415. His Firdaws al-hikma 
was edited in 1928 in Berlin by M.Z. Siddiql, cf. M. Ullman, Die Natur- und 
Geheimwissenschaften im Islam, Leiden 1972, p. 82, 406ss; GAS, iii, pp. 236-240. For his 
apologetic and polemical output, references will be found in R. Caspar, et alii, Bibliographie 
du dialogue islamo-chretien in Islamo-christiana, I (1975), pp. 144-145, no 11-10. The 
translation made by A. Mingana of his K. al-Din wa l-dawla, under the title: The Book of 
Religion and Empire, Manchester 1922, has been reprinted in New Delhi, Kitab Bhavan, 
1986, vii+174p. The best inquiry into the name and the controversial origins of All b. Sahl 
Rabban al-Tabari is that of Siddiql, pp. 4-9 of the introduction to his edition of the Firdaws 
al-hikma. According to All b. Sahl himself, his father received the title of Rabban on 
account of his great wisdom. Thus there is no need to see here a Jewish or Christian 
religious title. Cf. Firdaws al-hikma, p. 1, 1. 15, and introduction, p. 6. 

99 For Abu Bakr al-Razi, an exhaustive bibliography will be found in Abd al-Rahman 
Badawi, Histoire de la philosophie en Islam, Paris 1972, ii, pp. 578-594, especially p. 594, n. 1. 
Following al-Qifti and Ibn a. Usaybi'a, this author makes Abu Bakr a disciple of All b. Sahl 
Rabban al-Tabari; for chronological reasons, we prefer to adopt the opinion of P. Kraus, in 
EI 1 , iii, 1213a, 2nd para. This does not mean that Abu Bakr could not have fallen under the 
influence of Rabban, cf S. Pines, Beitrage zur islamischen Atomenlehre, Berlin 1936, p. 43, 
45, notes. This study remains an excellent presentation of the thought of al-Razi, from 
which Badawi seems to have borrowed extensively. See also A. Badawi, Min Ta'rikh 
al-ilhddfl islam, Cairo 1945; Beirut 19802, pp. 163-186; A. Badawi in M.M. Sharif, A History 
of Muslim Philosophy, Wiesbaden 1963, i, pp. 434^449. 
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caliphal court until there was a conspiracy against him under al-Mutawakkil 
(232-247/847-861). He died probably in 256/870, when al-Tabari was thirty-two 
years old. 100 A celebrated disciple of al-Kindi, Abu l- c Abbas Ahmad b. M. 
b. Marwan al-Sarakhsi (Ahmad al-Tayyib, d. 286/899), tutor of al-Mu'tadid 
(279-289/892-902), [240] then his close confidant, until the latter had him put 
to death, had formulated criticisms against the necessity of prophecy, just 
like Abu Bakr al-Razi. 101 Even if al-Tabari did not necessarily belong to 
these philosophical circles, he was a witness to these debates. All of this also 
contributed, if only in terms of reaction, to the elaboration of his intellectual 
personality. We have spoken elsewhere of the Kitab Addb al-nufus of 
al-Tabari; 102 the description of it does not indicate any direct influence from 
the De Anima of Aristotle. Nevertheless the intellectual milieu of Baghdad in 
the period of al-Tabari articulated theories and ideas of Greek influence, 
especially in the domain of ethics and moral philosophy. Al-Kindi, in 
particular, wrote a Risalafi l-qawlfi l-nafs al-mukhtasar min kitab Aristu wa 
Flatiri wa sa'ir al-falasifa. His disciple, al-Sarakhsi, had a Kitab al-Nafs, 
probably modelled on its Aristotelian counterpart. Al-Tabari, disciple of Ibn 
Rabban and assiduous reader of the Firdaws al-hikma, cannot have been 
indifferent to these trends, even if they did not correspond to his primary 
interests as a traditionist. 103 

In this society, the "indirect channels" of knowledge, in other words those 
following routes other than the ones recognised by the science of transmission 
( e ilm al-riwdya), were no less important than the "direct channels", but the 
knowledge that we have of them is only partial, and is only available to us, in 
general, in the form of anecdotes, the interpretation of which in most cases is 
nothing more than hypothetical. 
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100 On al-Kindi, cf. Badawl, Histoire, II, p. 385sqq; A.F. El-Ehwany, "Al-Kindi" in M.M. 
Sharif, op. cit., i, pp. 42 1-434, is barely interested except in the Islamic religious aspect of his 
work. 

101 On al-Sarakhsi, cf. Badawl, op. cit., ii, 394-395; Yaqut, iii, pp. 98-102, and other refs. in 
KAHH, ii, 157a-b. The episode of the disgrace of al-Sarakhsi is translated in Fr. Rosenthal, 
Ahmad b. at-Tayyib as-Sarakhsi, New Haven, Connecticut, AOS, 1943, pp. 28-31; on the 
basis of the Muntazam. This study remains the fundamental reference for the personality 
and thought of al-Sarakhsi against the necessity of prophecy: van Ess, Erkenntnislehre, 
p. 328. 

102 On this work, cf. Gilliot, Aspects, pp. 68-72; Id., Les oeuvres de Tabari, in MIDEO, 19 
(1989), pp. 61-63 ; Id., Exegese, pp. 51-54. 

103 For the Risala of al-Kindi; Badawl, Histoire, ii, p. 389, no 8, with references to the edition 
and Italian translation of G. Furlani. On the De Anima and L'Ethique a Nicomaque in Arab 
circles: C A. Badawi, La transmission de la philosophie grecque aumonde arabe 7 Paris 1968, 
p. 80 and 83. For the work of al-Sarakhsi: Ibn a.Usaybi'a, Vyun al-anb&fi tabaqat al-atibba% 
ed. N. Rida, Beirut 1965, p. 294; Fr. Rosenthal, op. cit., p., n° 7. 
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This sketch of the influences experienced by al-Tabari and of his indirect 
education [241] will be completed in a study which we shall devote to his 
attitude towards "sectarian" groups. 104 

If we follow the gallery of portraits of the direct masters of al-Tabari as 
painted by the biographical notices, it is suggested to us, in the final analysis, 
that the message of Muhammad and the Companions has been faithfully 
transmitted by masters to disciples from generation to generation. From this 
point of view, the education of al-Tabari is exemplary for the group. In fact, one 
of the essential functions of the lists of authorities and works of onomastics 
is to entrench the group in one of its fundamental ideologies which is the 
uninterrupted and faithful transmission of the stock of revelation which 
includes the revealed Law (al-shar c ) and the prophetic traditions. 

As for indirect education, that which does not pass through the channels 
which have become traditional, in particular from the third century onward, 
it is illustrated only from the angle of anecdotes or of various episodes. The 
"profane wisdom": philosophy, natural sciences, etc... is left in shadow, 
although it exercised a real influence, especially over the milieu of Baghdad. 
Moreover, it is excluded. The same apparently applies to kaldm, which had an 
influence on al-Tabari as we shall show elsewhere. 105 It was also the role of the 
kutub al-rijal to disseminate a certain image of the intellectual milieu of their 
period, not only through what they say but also through that which they pass 
over in silence. With this "classical" picture, we could contrast the misfortunes 
of Ahmad b. al-Tayyib al-Sarakhsi (d. 286/899) of whom we are told that 
his knowledge ("ilm) was greater than his intelligence ( e aql)> an expression 
customarily applied to heretics. 106 The knowledge of al-Tabari, on the other 
hand was conveyed through the received channels, or at least this is the view 
that we are persuaded to take. 



Alphabetical list of al-Tabari ? s masters 

[Since the publication of this article in French three indexes of the authorities 
of Tabari have been published: Faluji, Badri M., al-Mu'jam al-saghir li-ruwat 
al-imdm Ibn Jarir al-Tabari, 2 vols., Amman, al-Dar al-athariyya, 2005; Hallaq, 
Subhi b, Hasan, Rijai al-Tabari jarhan wa ta'dilan min tahqiq Jami c al-bayan 
'an ta'wil ay al-QuVan, Beirut, Dar Ibn Hazm, 1999; Saqqaf, Alawl, Rijdl Tafsir 



104 Cf. now Gilliot, Aspects, chap, viii, pp. 322-418; [Id., Exegese, pp. 207-278]. 

105 Ibid. 

106 Fr. Rosenthal, op. cit, p-33. 
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Imam al-muffassirin Ibn Jarir al-Tabari lladin tarjama lahum A. wa Mahmud 
Shdkir, Riyad, Dar al Higra, 1991.] 

(The 'M' numbers give the order in which the names are listed in the text. 
Numbers in square brackets refer to the pagination of the original article.) 
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THE HUMAN ELEMENT BETWEEN TEXT AND 

READER: THE IJAZA IN ARABIC MANUSCRIPTS 

Jan Just Witkam 



The ijaza is the certificate of reading or hearing which is 
sometimes written on manuscripts, usually near the colophon or 
on the title page. It confers upon the recipient the right to transmit 
a text, or to teach, or to issue legal opinions. It also bears witness 
to attendance at a reading session. The ijazat al-tadris, the licence 
to teach, and the ijazat alsama% the certificate of attendance at a 
reading session and hence the licence to transmit the text read, 
should not be confused. Our attention here will be focused on the 
ijazat al-sama', the protocols of reading sessions which were 
often added to a text, as these in particular provide us with ample 
information on the human element in the transmission of texts. 

The ijaza is a conspicuous feature of Arabic manuscripts and 
il illustrates how a text functions in an educational, scientific or 
cultural environment. Studying ijazas increases our knowledge of 
the human element in the use of texts and manuscripts. For a 
better understanding of the ijaza it is also important also to be 
aware of the individual and personal element in the transmission 
of Muslim scholarship: we, therefore, deal with this subject 
briefly in the following section. Finally, we suggest a proposal 
for collecting and analysing ijazat al-sama* in Arabic 
manuscripts. 1 



1 There is no monograph devoted to the ijaza, nor is there a published 
corpus of texts. Some useful sources which provide a wealth of material on 
the subject are: 'Abd Allah Fayyad, al-Ijazat al-'ilmiyya 'inda a}-muslimm 
(Baghdad, 1967) (with emphasis on the Shi'a); P.A. MacKay, Certificates of 
Transmission on a Manuscript of the Maqamat of Hariri, MS. Cairo, Adab 
105, Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, New Series, LXi/4 
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Personal approach and continuity in Islamic scholarship 

It has often been stated that in Islam there is no hierarchic 
structure comparable with the church-like organisation of the 
Christians. Strictly speaking, this is true. Islam does not have an 
infallible pope nor does it have a clergy with an intricately 
differentiated hierarchic structure who claim to occupy a position 
between God and the believer and dispense sacraments and 
pretend to possess the monopoly of doctrine. This does not, of 
course, mean that clerical organisation is totally lacking in Islam. 
It is only that the dynamics of continuity — since organisation 
produces continuity— in Islam have developed in a different 
way. In Islam no intermediary between God and man is 
necessary. And just as a Muslim's relationship with God is direct 
and personal, so too is a man's way of procuring religious 
knowledge. In Islam it is the personal relationship between 
teacher and pupil that, through the generations of scholars, has 
produced a powerful driving force that ensures a continuity of its 
own. 

Several genres of Islamic literature have developed in the 
course of time, which reflect this individual and personal attitude. 
It started very early indeed, with the emergence of Islamic 
tradition, hadith. As important as the content of the Tradition is 
the chain of authorities, the isnad, which precedes each tradition. 
The early collections are even organised not according to subject 
matter but to their authorities, and hence referred to by the name 
Musnad. Half of Islamic Tradition is 'ilm al-rijal, the "knowledge 
of the transmitters". Only an authentic chain of trustworthy 
authorities validates the text of a hadith. Without it a hadith is 
suspended in space and is incomplete — at least that is the 

(Philadelphia, 1971); Salah al-DIn al-Munajjid, "Ijazatal-sama' fl al- 
makhtutat al-qadlma", Majallat Ma'had al-Makhtutat al-'Arabiyya 
(MMMA), I (1375/1955), 232-51; J. Pedersen, The Arabic Book (Princeton, 
1984), esp._31-4; Qasim Ahmad al-Samarra'I, "Al-ijaza wa-tatawwuruha al- 
tarlklii", Alam al-Kutub, II (1981), 278-85. Many illustrations of ijazat are 
found in A. J. Arberry, A Handlist of the Arabic Manuscripts of the Chester 
Beatty Library (8 vols., Dublin, 1955-66). The use of the ijaza in the 
Islamic educational system has been treated by George Makdisi, The Rise of 
Colleges. Institutions of Learning in Islam and the West (Edinburgh, 1981), 
while Georges Vajda, Les certificats de lecture et de transmission dans les 
manuscrits arabes de la Bibliotheque Nationale de Paris (Paris, 1956), gives 
an analysis of the contents of a great number of ijazat in 72 manuscripts. I 
also wish to thank Leon Buskens for putting at my disposal a number of 
published ijazat ox i/aza-related texts from his private library. 
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opinion of the early Muslim scholars. For practical reasons these 
Tradition texts and chains of authorities were written down, but, 
according to the old ideals, religious knowledge was best 
disseminated orally. The isnads can thus be read as protocols of 
successive instances and sessions in which learning was 
transmitted. The written form of hadith is thus but one 
dimension of the Tradition: the human factor in the transmission 
and continuity of knowledge is as important as the recorded 
message itself . The saying that "knowledge is in the breasts [of 
men], not in the lines [of books]" {al-'ilm fl al-sudurla fl al- 
sutur) aptly summarises this idea. 2 

The rapid expansion of Islam and the enormous 
diversification of the different disciplines of learning made it 
impossible to maintain oral transmission as the only vehicle for 
passing on knowledge. The Word of God, the divine revelation, 
had to be written down, since the early carriers of the Holy Word 
died on the battlefields of the expansion wars. At a later stage, 
historical and Tradition texts were written down as well, initially 
in all sorts of personal notebooks 3 of transmitters, later in more 
organised collections that were intended for a wider audience. 
Though, in the end, books became accepted as the ordinary 
medium, the individual* and personal approach nevertheless 
remained intact. Just reading a book in order to grasp its contents, 
as we do nowadays, was not enough. In the classical period, it 
was thought, a book should be read with a teacher, preferably the 
author himself, or else it should be studied with an authoritative 
and respected professor. Reading, or rather studying, was not a 
solitary affair. It was also a social event, as we shall see. 

Biographical literature emerged in Islam as one of the 
consequences of this individual and personal approach. The 
genre was not new around the Mediterranean. In classical 
antiquity biographical literature such as the "Parallel Lives" of 
Plutarch served historical, didactic, moralistic and sometimes 
ideological purposes. Some of the Islamic biographical literature 
had a similar purpose but there was an extra dimension. The 
"science of men", or 'ilm al-rijal, developed into a critical method 



2 See Ibn al-Akfam, Irshad al-qasid ila asna al-nmqasid, 
ed. J. J. Witkam (Leiden, 1989), 446, no.. 191. 

3 For their use, and the distrust they evoked, see al-Balkhi (d. 
ca. 319/913), Kitab Qabul al-akhbar wa-ma'rifat al-rijal MS Cairo, Dai al- 
Kutub al-Misriyya, Mustalah 14M, passim. An edition of this text by 
myself is in an advanced stage of preparation. 
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for the assessment of scholarly authority. Many biographical 
works were concerned with describing networks of scholarship 
and chains of transmission. A clear example of this is the 
Tahdhlb al-tahdhib by Ibn Hajar al- c AsqalanI (d. 852/1449), 
which is a biographical dictionary of trustworthy transmitters of 
Islamic Tradition. 4 The usual structure of a biography in this 
work breaks down into three parts: firstly the full name and some 
other pertinent life data of the subject are given, then follow 
enumerations of earlier authorities from whom he transmits 
Tradition, and then of those later authorities who in turn transmit 
from him. The biographee is thereby presented in the centre of an 
activity of transmission of knowledge. This particular work by 
Ibn Hajar is exclusively concerned with traditionists and this 
particular approach can, therefore, be observed here very clearly. 
Other biographical works, even those that are not so exclusively 
concerned with traditionists, often contain similar bits of network 
information. 

Literary genres of an individual and personal nature 

Other individual and personal genres evolved. The fahrasa, 5 
which developed in al-Andalus and the Maghreb, is one of these. 
This genre, in which a scholar enumerates his shaykhs and the 
works he read with them, can be read as a scholarly curriculum 
vitae. The thabat, which is not confined to the Maghreb, is a list 
compiled by a relater of traditions in which he mentions his 
shaykhs and the scope of his transmissions on their authority. 
Likewise, in the rihla, or travel account, attention shifted from 
geography and ethnography in the classical period to the personal 
relationships of scholars. Especially in later times it became much 
more than just a travel account. In it, the itinerant author has 
ample opportunity to enumerate the scholars he has met, the 
lessons he has taken and the authorisations he has received during 
his travels. And the purpose of his travels was, of course, not 
touristic but of a much more edifying nature, namely the 
pilgrimage to Makka. 6 Yet another type of personalised text is 

4 Published in 12 volumes in Hyderabad, 1325-7 [1907-9]. 

5 See Ch. Pellat, s.v. "Fahrasa", Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed (EI 2 ), 
(Leiden and London, I960-), II, 743-4. 

6 This genre of travel accounts became specially developed m the 
Western part of the Islamic world. The great distance from the Arabian 
Peninsula must have contributed to this development. 



the silsila, the spiritual or scholarly genealogy. 7 The barnamaj 8 
and the mashyakha have a function very similar to that of the 
fahrasa, and sometimes contain accounts of travels in search of 
knowledge, the falab al-'ilm, just as in the rihla. One of the most 
conspicuous types of compilation of biographical data are the 
works describing the tabaqat ("the layers") of scholars, which list 
the successive generations of persons active in a certain field. 
This treatment "by generation" kept intact both the synchronic and 
diachronic connections in the history of a field of scholarship. 

Especially in later times, such enumerations were compiled as 
a sort of scholarly autobiography. Sometimes the main attention 
is directed to the texts which were read with teachers, as in the 
barnamaj, and sometimes the shaykhs themselves are the main 
object of attention, as in the mashyakha. Often these texts were 
compiled by the subjects themselves and were written in the first 
person, although the third person is used in the autobiography as 
well. When others took care of the compilation of such a list of 
subjects taught or authorities met by their shaykh, such a survey 
could simply be called al-Ta c rifbi-..., followed by the name of 
the shaykh in question. The same applies to works which are 
entitled Tarjamat ..., followed by the name of the biographee. 
Titles such as al-Sanad al-muttasil Ha . . ., followed by the name of 
an early authority, occur as well. Compilations with the word 
asanld in the title serve a similar purpose in describing the chains 
of authorities by which a certain scholar is connected to the great 
imams of an earlier period. At a much later stage, probably only 
as late as the 12th/18th century, separate booklets with titles 
including the word ijaza began to appear. At first sight these 
seem to belong to the category of educational ijazat rather than that 
of readers' certificates but there are also connections between the 
two types of texts since the later diplomas frequently contain a 
silsila of learned predecessors, often putting the Prophet 
Muhammad at the beginning of the silsila and the student to 
whom the booklet was issued at its end. Elaborately adorned, 
impressively calligraphed and elegantly worded, these diplomas 
can be considered to constitute the final stage of the ijaza and its 



7 Many silsilas are known. The Sufis have their own sets of silsilas. 
I have published and analysed the silsila of the Bosnian HanafT scholar 
Hasan Kafl al-Aqhisari (d. 1025/1616) in Manuscripts of the Middle East 
(MME), IV (1989), 85-114. 

8 For this type of book, see 'Abd al-'Aziz al-Ahwanl, (, Kutub baramij 
al- ulama' fl al-Andalus", MMMA, I (1955), 91-120, 252-71. 
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finest artistic expression. Because of them, the ijaza has become 
an independent literary genre. 9 

Yet another special literary genre that developed from this 
practice is the juz\ a short text usually consisting of not much 
more than one quire, and often small enough for it to be easily 
carried. It could happen that only a very small part of a scholar's 
work was read and taught in a session in which an i/aza was 
going to be granted. In that case the issuer of the ijaza had the 
choice between two options. He could confer upon his pupil, or a 
visiting scholar, the right to transmit the whole of a book by him, 
or his transmissions (marwiyyat), or his own orally received 
knowledge (masmu'at), or the works for which he himself had 
already acquired certificates (mustajazat), or of any other of his 
works even if they had only been partially read or not read at all. 
Such ijazat 'anima abound. 

The other option was that the short text or the specific 
collection of transmissions which had been read could be written 
out separately. Such shorter collections of part of the repertoire of 
a shaykh often bear the title juz\™ Sometimes these ajza' are 
provided with a more detailed specification and a more 
meaningful title. 11 



9 Such booklets are available in numerous libraries. The MS 
Montreal, McGill University Library, No. AC 156 is such a separate 
diploma. Its content was analysed and published byAdam Gacek, "The 
Diploma of the Egyptian Calligrapher Hasan al-Rushdi", MME, IV (1989), 
44-55. Another one is MS Leiden, University Library, Or. 11.121. This 
thin volume, which probably originates from Istanbul, contains an ijaza in 
the readings of the Qur'an conferred upon Abu Bakr Lutfl Afandi b. al- 
Sayyid 'Umar al-Sanubl by his teacher Isma'Il Haqql b. 'Ah in Muharram 
1260/1844. 

10 It is not impossible that the juz* as an independent genre developed 
from the old practice of writing ijazat, sama'at and the like on each juz\ here 
more or less meaning quire, or gathering, of a manuscript. Such 
manuscripts are referred to as mujazza\ divided into ajza'. This feature is by 
no means rare. It can be attested by the Leiden manuscripts Or. 122 
(Makarim al-Akhlaq) and Or. 12.644 (Tarlkh Madlnat Dimashq). These 
manuscripts contain on each gathering a number of almost identical 
certificates. The gatherings have title pages of their own and break up the 
text into parts of more or less equal length which have no connection with 
any division into chapters and sections that the text may also have. This 
latter characteristic is shared, of course, with the Qur'an, which has a formal 
division into ajza' and, at the same time, a division into chapters, or suras. 

11 Ajza 1 with sama'af are mentioned by Salah al-DIn al-Munajjid, 
"Ijazat al-sama°\ nos. 10 and 11. 



When a scholar's trust in his colleague or student was great, it 
could happen that he conferred upon him the right to transmit all 
his works, even if they had not been the subject of a teaching 
session. In such a case the ijaza may contain the titles of most or 
all of the teacher's works and be, in effect, an autobibliography. 
Such lists of titles of books in the ijaza, or elsewhere in a 
manuscript for that matter, are have hardly been explored as yet. 12 
There are many more works, often with more flowery titles, 
which serve the same purpose, namely to record and assess a 
scholar's authority. When one starts searching for this type of 
book the supply is seemingly endless. The common features that 
may be observed in all of them are the enumerations of scholars 
visited, of books read, and of authorisations (ijazat) received. In 
this context the ijaza is the conclusion of a meeting between two 
scholars which simultaneously contains an account of their 
scholarly antecedents. By virtue of it, the recipient is invested 
with the authority to transmit or teach part or whole of the work 
of the scholar who has issued the ijaza. The whole process is not 
unlike the diplomas which students of present day universities 
consider as the culmination of their study, the difference being 
that these ijazat reflect the relationship between two natural 
persons, rather than between a student and his institution of 
education. 

Finally, we may note that the alphabetical arrangement of 
biographical material, such as in lbn Hajar's Tahdhib al-tahdhlb, 
encompassed all previous developments. This type of 
arrangement was, of course, the only organisational answer to an 
ever increasing corpus of material, although we do also find 
limitations of a chronological or geographical nature within 
alphabetically arranged biographical dictionaries. 



12 



See my "Lists of Books in Arabic Manuscripts", MME, V (1990-1), 
121-36, especially the section on 'Ijazat and autobibliography 1 on pp. 126- 
30 where I discuss an 8/1 4th century document of such a nature. Anolher 
autobibliography which takes the shape of an ijaza, dated Damascus, 
1169/1756, is found in MS Dublin, Chester Beatty Library, no. 3488 
(cf. Arberry, Handlist, II, plate 63). 
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Codicology and the ijaza in Arabic manuscripts 

What, one might ask, has all this to do with manuscripts and, 

more particularly, with codicology? The latter science is 

sometimes described as the specialism that devotes attention to all 

aspects of a manuscript other than the contents of the text it 

contains. In more positive wording, it is sometimes designated as 

the science that focusses exclusively on the physical features of 

the handwritten book. These are useful definitions but as 

summarised here they are too simplified. Indeed, there are often 

more things to be learned from a manuscript volume than the 

philological aspects of the text which is contained in it. One 

cannot, however, make such a simple schematic distinction 

between immaterial text and physical manuscript, between soul 

and body, so to speak. There is always an interaction between the 

two aspects, as is illustrated by, for example, the occurrence of a 

great variety of indications of personal use that can be found in 

many manuscripts. Each manuscript is, of course, a personally 

made artefact and contains information — always implicitly and 

sometimes explicitly — on the maker and sometimes on the users 

of the manuscript as well. On the whole, features such as the 

colophon, copyist's verses, owner's marks and reader's certificates 

enable us to gain an idea of the functioning of a certain text in 

general and the use of a certain manuscript volume in particular. 

Therefore, the study of these features, which belongs to the field 

of codicology in as much as the study of writing materials and 

script are part of it, gives a text an extra dimension and places it in 

its cultural context. Only this overall and integrated approach to 

the manuscript does justice to its features in coherence with one 

another. It is philology in the widest sense of the word, involving 

all these aspects and also the interaction between the text and the 

environment in which it was launched. 

One usually finds ijazat, or copies of them, 13 added at the end 
of a text or written on the title page preceding the text for which 
the authorisation is granted. Sometimes the ijaza consists of a few 
lines only but sometimes they can be quite elaborate. They may 
be combined with readers' certificates. To add ijazat to texts was a 
time honoured practice in Arabic manuscripts which remained in 
use for a number of centuries. By looking at the manuscripts in 
which they are written, one can gain an idea of how this system of 
authorisation to teach operated. In addition to this, an ijaza can 




13 Copies (mithal or sura) are often not recognised as such. 
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reveal much about the way a certain text or manuscript was used. 
Quite surprisingly, as yet very little has been done by way of a 
systematic collection of the data contained in the ijazat in Arabic 
manuscripts. 14 A corpus of such texts with an analysis of both 
their formulaic peculiarities and their content would be highly 
desirable. The fact that such a corpus would indeed be useful is 
illustrated by the discovery by Ebied and Young of the etymology 
of the term "baccalaureate": by scrutinising the Arabic wording 
of the ijazat in a number of manuscripts they found evidence for 
their thesis that the well known European academic term is in fact 
derived from the Arabic term bi-haqq al-riwaya. 15 



Examples of some important ijazat 

The ijaza originated within the Islamic educational system in 
which the Islamic religious sciences were taught. Its use, 
however, has by no means remained restricted to that field. Of 
the 72 manuscripts listed by Vajda, 59 have a "traditional Islamic" 
content, that is disciplines that are part of the madrasa curriculum, 
whereas 13 do not have a directly religious content but deal with 
such topics as medicine*, literature and the sciences. This is still a 
high proportion in view of the fact that there are so many more 
manuscripts of the first category. Vajda's geographical register 
reveals that Damascus and Cairo are the places from where most 
manuscripts with ijazat on them originate. Baghdad, Makka and 
Aleppo are the runners up as places where ijazat were most 
frequently issued. Most other places are also situated in the 
Mashreq. Eighty percent of Vajda's corpus dates from the 6- 
9th/12-15th centuries, with a more or less even distribution over 
this period. 16 

One of the most outstanding sets of ijiiziU is found not in an 
Islamic scholarly text, but in what is probably the most 
prestigious text of Arabic imaginative literature, the Maqamat of 



14 MacKay's extensive analysis of the ijazat in MS Cairo, Dar al-Kutub 
al-Misriyya, Adah 105 (see n. 1 above), which contains a contemporary copy 
of the Maqamat of al-Harlrl (d. 512/1122), makes ample reference to 
secondary manuscripts and is exemplary both in this respect and from the 
methodological point of view. Vajda's collection of certificates (see n. 1 
above) also provides a wealth of information, 

15 R. Y. Ebied & M. J. L. Young, "New Light on the Origin of the 
Term 'Baccalaureate'" The Islamic Quarterly, XV111 (1974), 3-7. 

16 See Vajda, Certiticats de lecture, 65-6. 
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al-Harirl. This becomes clear from the ijazat found on the 
authoritative manuscript of the text, copied from al-Hann's own 
copy. In the principal and contemporaneous ijaza on this 
manuscript the names of some 38 scholars, a number of whom 
are identified as distinguished notables of Baghdad, are mentioned 
as having been present at the reading of the entire work, which 
took more than a month of intermittent sessions to complete. 17 
MacKay's meticulous analysis of the numerous ijazat in this 
manuscript has, in fact, reconstructed a period of almost two 
centuries of cultural life in Baghdad, Aleppo and Damascus. It all 
started in Baghdad in the year 504/1 111, when the first reading of 
a copy of the author's autograph took place. That reading was 
followed by a number of subsequent readings, all in Baghdad. In 
the 60 or so years since the first reading, the manuscript had 
become quite heavy with sama notes. After a period of 40 years, 
which remains unaccounted for, it came into the possession of the 
Aleppan historian Kamal al-Din Ibn al- e Adim (d. 660/1262). The 
manuscript then remained for more than 30 years in Aleppo, and 
bears numerous names of members of the best Aleppan families 
as auditors at sessions at which the manuscript was read. Finally, 
the manuscript bears certificates of reading sessions held in 
Damascus in the course of the year 683/1284. The manuscript 
then fades from view until, almost exactly six centuries later, it 
was acquired in 1875 by Dar al-Kutub al-Misriyya, where it still 

is. 

When one looks at the more than 200 names of those 
involved in reading and listening to the manuscript, one is struck 
by the fact that many of them are related by family ties. The 
history of the transmission of the text in this manuscript often 
goes hand in hand with the history of generations of scholars and 
literary men who occupied themselves with it. 

One of the earliest known ijazat is that found in the unique 
manuscript of al-Nasikh wa-1-mansukh fi al-Qur'an by Abu 
'Ubayd al-Qasim b. Sallam (d. 223/837). 18 Here we do indeed 



17 
18 



See MacKay, Certificates of Transmission, 9. 

MS Istanbul, Topkapi Sarayi Library, Ahmet III A 143. The ijaza 
itself appears to be a copy (mitbal). A facsimile edition of the manuscript 
was published by Fuat Sezgin, Publications of the Institute for the History 
of Arabic-Islamic Science, Series C, XII (Frankfurt am Main, 1985). Pp. 
418-9 of the facsimile edition contain the ijazat The text was editedby 
John Burton, Abu 'Ubaid al-Qasim b. Sallam's K. al-nasikh wa-1-mansukh 
(MS. Istanbul Topkapi, Ahmet III A 143), E. J. W. Gibb Memorial Series, 
New Series, XXX (Cambridge, 1987). Burton gives the readers' certificates 



have a work which belongs to the core of Islamic sciences, the 
knowledge of the abrogating and abrogated verses of the Qur'an. 
The earliest sama' in it dates from 392/1001-2, while the latest 
dates from 587/1191. In one of samaatin this manuscript a place 
is mentioned: al-Jami c al- c AtIq bi-Misr. 19 Here, too, several 
members of the same family are mentioned, including a f ather, his 
sons, and several brothers. Just as in the previously mentioned 
example of al-Harlri's Maqamat, it becomes clear that transmitting 
a text was a social event and sometimes also a family affair. In 
either case the personal element is clearly present. Comparison of 
the ijazat at the end of the Istanbul manuscript of Abu 'Ubayd's al- 
Nasikh wa-1-mansukh with the list of riwayat on the title page of 
another Istanbul manuscript, the Kitab al-Mujalasa by Abu Bakr 
al-Dlnawarl, 20 reveals the occurrence of the same person in both 
manuscripts, namely, the otherwise unknown scholar Abu 'Abel 
Allah M. b. Hamd b. Hamid b. Mufarraj b. Ghiyath al-Artaji. In 
the very old manuscript of Abu c Ubayd's al-Nasikh wa-l- 
mansukh, he is active as musmi'in 587/1 191 , while in the copy of 
al-DInawan's Kitab al-Mujalasa, copied in 671/1272, he is one of 
the transmitters of the text preceding the manufacture of the 
manuscript. This shows that it is rewarding to accumulate the 
data of ijazat, sama'at, riwayat and the like, with the present 
example, for instance, revealing the beginning of a scholarly 
network. 

The ijazat given by Ibn al-Jawallql (d. 539/1 144), one of the 
foremost philologists in Baghdad, 21 can be found in a number of 
manuscripts. A manuscript in Dublin contains on its title page a 
certificate of reading signed by Ibn al-Jawallql in 514/1 120. 22 A 



of the Topkapi manuscript on pp. 101-3 of his edition, with an analysis of 
their contents and an identification of most persons mentioned in them on 
pp. 52-3 of his introduction. 

19 This must be the manuscript to which Salah al-DIn al-Munajjid 
refers ("Ijazat al-sama ", 233, n. 1). The date which he gives there, 372 AH, 
is apparently a misreading for the clearly written date of 392 AH. 

% MS Istanbul, Topkapi Sarayi Library, Ahmet III, No. 618. 
Facsimile edition by Fuat Sezgin, Publications of the Institute of the 
History of Arabic-Islamic Science, Series C, XXXVIII (Frankfurt am Main, 
1986). 

21 See C. Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur, 1 
(Weimar, 1898), 280. 

22 Chester Beatty Library, No. 3009 (Arberry, Handlist, I, plate 1). 
See also S. A. Bonebakker, "Notes on Some Old Manuscripts of the A dab 
al-katib of Ibn Qutayba, the Kitab as-sina'atayn of Abu Hilal al-'Askarl and 
the Mathal as-sa'ir of Diya' ad-Din ibn al-Athlr", Oriens, XIII-XIV (1960- 
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Leiden manuscript containing Abu al-'Ala' al-Ma c arrI's Luzum ma 
15 yalzam was copied by Ibn al-Jawallql before 496/1 102-3. 23 
His handwriting is easily identified and the date can be established 
from an autograph note by his teacher and predecessor at the 
Nizamiyya school in Baghdad, al-Khatlb al -Tabriz! 
(d. 502/1 108). 24 Other reading notes in the same manuscript 
reveal the reading by a pupil, Ibn al-Khashshab, in the course of 
the year 519/1 125. The manuscript then travelled from Baghdad 
to Cairo, as is borne out by notes about its new owner, the 
grammarian Ibn al-Nahhas (d. 698/1299). 25 Another Leiden 
manuscript containing the philological work Kitab al-Alfaz by 
e Abd al-Rahman b. c Isa al-Hamadhanl (d. 320/932), was copied 
in 522/1 128. 26 It, too, contains an autograph qira'a note by Ibn al- 
Jawallqi on the title page. The manuscript itself contains notes of 
bulugh and muqabala at fairly regular intervals and from these the 
length of the reading sessions can be approximately measured, 
each probably lasting around one or two hours. A late copy 
(llth/17th century?) of a qira'a note by Ibn al-Jawallql, dated 
Safar 501/1107, is available in MS Leiden Or. 403, f. 430b, 
which contains the Dlwan of Abu Tammam with a commentary 
by al-Khatlb al-Tabrizi. 27 The impression one gets from Ibn al- 
JawallqI's notes is that his transmissions were probably not as 
much of a social event as were the previous cases. It would 
appear that he had a predilection for a smaller group to whom he 
taught the important texts of his time. His copy of al-Ma c arri's 
Luzumiyyat, with only his teacher al-Khatlb al-Tabrizi between 
the author and himself, is an eloquent witness of this. 



1), 159-94. The note in the Dublin manuscript is edited by Bonebakker on 
p. 165. 

23 University Library, Or. 100. See also S. M. Stern, "Some 
Noteworthy Manuscripts of the Poems of AbuVAla' al-Ma c arri"\ Oriens, 
VII (1954), 322-47, especially 339-44, 

24 The qira'a note was published by me in Seven Specimens of Arabic 
Manuscripts (Leiden, 1978), 11. 

25 See Stern, "Some Noteworthy Manuscripts", 343-4. 

26 MS Leiden Or. 1070 (P. Voorhoeve, Handlist of Arabic 
Manuscripts in the Library of the University of Leiden and Other Collections 
in the Netherlands [Leiden, 1957], 10). 

27 Voorhoeve, Handlist, 62. 



Conclusions and perspectives 

Two aspects of the ijaza have been dealt with, one from the point 
of view of cultural history, the other with codicological 
considerations taken into account. Both are necessary and the two 
complement one another by interaction. The ijaza itself is a good 
example for proving that these two orientations cannot be isolated 
from one another. The ijaza is an important source for the history 
of scholarly and cultural networks and gives the details by which 
an entire cultural environment can be reconstructed. 

The ijaza as a mechanism in the distribution of learning 
deserves to be studied on a much wider scale than has hitherto 
been the case. Librarians should collect the ijazat in their 
manuscripts and publish them. Such publications should not only 
consist of an analysis of the data of the certificates, as Vajda and 
MacKay have done, but should also contain as complete a 
transcript as possible of the Arabic texts themselves. Only then 
can the most important work begin, namely, the compilation of a 
cumulative index of all the bio-bibliographical information 
contained in such certificates, which would be a valuable addition 
to existing bio-bibliographical reference works. The publication 
of a large corpus of ijazat will enable us to make a survey of the 
technical terminology employed which, in turn, will deepen our 
knowledge of the function of the ijaza in Arabic manuscripts. 

The minimal requirements for such a corpus are, firstly, the 
full texts, with good photographs, of a great number of ijazat 
These would constitute the main body of the work. Secondly, 
such a corpus should also contain a number of research aids: 
summary descriptions of the manuscripts in question, an index of 
persons with their functions in the process of the issuing of the 
ijazat, an index of the places to where the manuscripts in which 
the ijazat are found peregrinated in the course of time, and a 
glossary of the technical terminology employed. 

This is not an easy task to perform, since the scholarly 
certificates are often written in the least legible of scripts. The 
study of the ijaza will only be fruitful if the student of the ijazat is 
well acquainted with the formal requirements of these certificates 28 
and the educational environment from which they stem, and if at 
the same time he has a wide experience in working with 
manuscripts. In the ongoing development towards an increased 



28 As sketched by Salah al-Dm al-Munajjid, "Ijazat al-sama"\ 234-4 1 . 
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professionalisation of the science of manuscripts, it is only natural 
that such a corpus of ijazat should be compiled by a professional 
codicologist. 



THE ORAL TRANSMISSION OF KNOWLEDGE IN 
TRADITIONAL ISLAM 

Georges Vqjda 



(Paper delivered on 8 November 1974 at the Instituto Per TOriente of the 
University of Rome, in the context of the annual congress of Onamasticon 
Arabicum. Only a few adjustments have been made to the colloquial style of 
the original.) 

Attachment to the oral transmission of knowledge, entrenched in the 
mentality of traditional scholars of Islam, remained active and is still active 
today, long after the commitment to writing of the materials to be transmitted 
and the determination - according to the criteria of the appropriate discipline, 
'Urn al-hadith - of chains of authenticity (isnad). 

Consequently, it could not be said that the repetitive reading of texts, 
reading certified by authorisations of transmission (ijdza) established for the 
benefit of hearers, should be a procedure aimed towards the conservation of 
the works concerned, or even necessarily, in the first instance at least, towards 
formative education; it is in some respects a meritorious work, perpetuating 
a state of affairs which found its full raison d'etre only in the crystallisation 
of the major collections of hadith; it is known furthermore that a transmitter 
as prolific and committed as the imam Ahmad Ibn Hanbal (d. 241/855) was 
scrupulous to transmit otherwise than on the basis of written texts which his 
hearers were obliged to take under his dictation; on the contrary, it did not 
prevent the procedure of oral transmission being indefinitely and ultimately 
fictitiously maintained: this also extends to disciplines and literary genres 
other than hadith: to give only one example which could serve as "sounding", 
a currently fashionable process in all contexts - in the classification of the 
seventy certificates which I have encountered in the Arabic archives of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris, manuscripts of hadith represent precisely 
a third (twenty-four), the remainder being divided among no fewer than 
twenty-one rubrics, fiqh, tafsir and history being the best represented. 

[2] Furthermore, another specific product of Muslim science responds to 
the desire to be located in the mainstream of a tradition which is hopefully 
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to be kept alive: the lists of their transmitters and of the latter's authorities 
compiled by numerous scholars: they are called mashyakha (mu'jam 
al-mashdyikh) in the East and barndmaj (curiously, this is a Persian term) in 
the West; ijaza and mashyakha in Shrite circles (although only transmission in 
a Sunni context will be considered here). 

Interest in the deciphering and analysis of these two types of documents, 
certificates of audition born in the margin and on the available sheets of 
manuscripts and "dictionaries of authorities" resides in the fact that "It is 
their nature to supply information of the highest order on many aspects of 
intellectual and religious, and indeed social and political life of a given milieu 
at a given date, often extending over several generations. It is here that we 
come into contact with the transmitters, scribes and listeners, in other words 
with the entire scholarly and enthusiastic population of the madrasas, and 
that we find for ourselves a plethora of information [...] about all these 
individuals and their activities. In short, this is the realm of living historical 
material [...] where austere narration exists in close proximity to descriptions 
of customs, often amusing to the outside observer" (according to G. Lecomte, 
A propos de la resurgence des ouvrages d'Ibn Qutayba sur le hadith, in Bulletin 
d'Etudes Orientates, xxi, 1968, intro). 

I shall begin by reviewing the principal modalities of tradition codified by 
the theoreticians of the science of hadith; subsequently I shall trace the regular 
structure, more or less followed in reality, of certificates of transmission; 
finally I shall illustrate, very schematically, with a few examples, the material 
which the historian can draw from the analysis, either of certificates, or of lists 
of authorities. 



I Tahammul al- c ilm (al-hadith): reception of transmission 

Transmission may be effected according to eight modalities which the 
theoreticians list in descending order of worth {aqsdm turuq al-hadith). 

1) Samd': the disciple or the auditor hears traditions recited from memory or 
read in the book (or the juz" notebook) of the shaykh. The terms (alfaz) 
which denote this mode of reception are: sami'tu or haddathani. 

2) Qir&a (most often c ard): the disciple or another person reads aloud from 
the book (notebook) or even recites by heart one or several hadiths before 
the shaykh; the latter listens and compares what is recited with his 
examplar or with what he has conserved in his memory. Terms: akhbarani 
(-nd) or qara'tu c ala (less frequently, anba'and or nabba'ana). 
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These two procedures are characterised as riwdya 'aid l-wajh. 
[3] 3) Ijaza "licence": it can be of two kinds (with subdivisions of which the 
special works supply the detail: 

• the shaykh or an authorised transmitter gives permission to transmit 
one or several texts; 

• he delivers to a certain person authority to transmit works which he 
does not specify; he will say for example: "I permit you to transmit (in your 
turn) everything which I am authorised to transmit." 

Terms: akhbarani and sometimes ajdzani. 

4) Mundwala (hanging over). The shaykh gives to the disciple either the 
original where the traditions heard by him are written or a comparative 
exemplar of this original, while reciting a formula such as: "this is what 
I have collected" or "that which I have been given by such and such a 
person, pass on in your turn on my authority". He can hand the pupil the 
written document either in definitive form or on the stipulation that once 
copied the exemplar be returned to him. Term generally employed, 
akhbarani, less often ndwala. 

Also recognised as mundwala is the presentation of a book or notebook 
by the disciple to the master who authorises its transmission only after 
verifying the text (this is known as 'ard mundwala). 

5) Kitaba or mukataba. The shaykh personally executes a copy of his book or 
of his transmissions (he may however entrust this task to another person, 
usually to the disciple who is the direct recipient of the transmission. In 
these circumstances, the transmitter is not obliged to declare explicitly to 
the recipient (whose effective presence is furthermore not required): "I 
entrust to you the right to transmit". Terms: akhbarani or min kitab. 

6) Nam (declaration). This procedure, the validity of which has been 
disputed by some theoreticians, consists in the declaration by the shaykh 
that a certain text has been heard by him, without necessarily specifying 
that he has received licence to transmit it or that he gives the auditor 
authorisation to do so. Terms: akhbarani or simply c an. 

7) Wasiyya (testament). Close to death or to setting out on a journey, the 
master bequeaths to some individual a casebook of traditions reported 
by him. The best authors reject the validity of this procedure. Terms: 
akhbarani wasiyyatan 'an or wassdni. 

8) Wijada (invention). On coming into possession of the manuscript of the 
last transmitter, one acquires the right to make use of the document 
thus "found", whether the latter be contemporary or ancient. In fact, the 
validity of a transmission operated in these conditions is not recognised 
and the worth of the hadith thus transmitted depends on its credibility, 
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guaranteed or otherwise by the "criticism" of the chain of transmission or 
the plausibility of the text. Terms: wajadtu, qala, ukhbirtu, huddithtu. 

[4] [See Bibliography I] 



II Nature and structure of certificates of audition 

It may be noted from the outset that the origin of documents of this type is 
linked to the institution of establishments for the teaching of religious 
sciences, the madrasas; thus they are only encountered very rarely before 
the fifth century of the Hegira (eleventh of the Christian era). It was as a 
supplement to the courses given in the madrasa that the practice began of 
inscribing the attestations of successive readings on the manuscripts used; 
this method of certifying the study or the reading of a text was subsequently 
extended to literary productions other than hadith and fiqh, the study of which 
was not relevant to the cursus of the madrasa and was not necessarily effected 
within its precincts (furthermore, even for hadith there was no constraining 
rule in this respect). 

According to formal criteria, two types of authorisation of transmission 
(ijaza) are distinguished and three of attestation of reading (sama e ): ijazat 
al-qira'a, authorisation delivered following a reading made by a master to a 
pupil or - which is the more frequent case - following a reading made by the 
pupil under the supervision of the master; use of the expression ijazat al-sama c 
implies the presence of auditors (or recipients) other than the reader. As for 
sama% the distinctions are as follows; 

• the author of the work attests with his own hand that a student has heard 
the text from him; 

• the student affirms that he has read the work before the author (qara'a 
'aid); 

• attestation of reading made before a master who is not the author of the 
work read. 

This third type of samd c is, by the nature of things, the most frequently 
encountered. 

A samd c presented according to the rules comprises ten elements (in 
fact, they are not always found in their totality, especially when it is a case of 
summaries or simple mentions of certified auditions of manuscripts anterior 
to the one which we have before us). 
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1) The name of the transmitter (musmi c ); if he is not the author of the 
text transmitted, it is appropriate to specify in addition the authority 
whereby he has received the text (sanad); sometimes, the whole chain of 
transmitters (riwaya) linking the reader to the author is given in detail. It 
is not very unusual to find certificates [5] which avail themselves of two 
or even three musmi% which can function according to the authority 
either of the same riwaya, or of distinct riwdyat (to signify that someone 
is authorised to transmit on behalf of another, a formula such as bi-haqqi 
sama'ih 'an). 

2) The names of auditors: men, women, children, with indication of the age 
of the latter (for example ft l-rabi'a, in other words,/? l-sanati l-rabi'a min 
c umrih), freemen and slaves. Personal names and those of fathers are not 
considered enough; supplementary indications are added, starting with 
the kunya; these customs of precision prove, it may be noted in passing, 
extremely useful for the identification of individuals, and thus for the 
collection of the materials of the Onomasticon Arabicum, 

3) Precise account of what such and such an auditor actually heard (where 
necessary, it is stated quite bluntly that he slept during the reading) and of 
the sessions which he may possibly have missed (formulas used: sami'a 
ma'afawtjfatahu l-juz 3 ). 

4) Name of the reader. 

5) Type of manuscript (original, copy belonging to a certain person) which 
has been used in the reading. 

6) Identity of the registrar of the names of participants in the audition (dabit 
al-asma*); this is usually the reader of the transmitted text or the writer 
of the certificate, these two functions being assumed in the majority of 
cases by the same person. The term denoting the writer is katib al-tabaqa 
(pi. tibdq); in some instances forgers (muzawwir) are also encountered. 

7) The formula sahha wa-thabata following the names of the auditors (this 
is why the term thabat, pi. athbdt, "certificates" of any kind, comes to be 
employed in the restricted sense of a document attesting to the didactic 
transmission of a text); moreover we have here a judicial formula of which 
the exact equivalent in Jewish Aramaic, sharir waqim, is anterior to Islam 
and to the Arab conquest. 

8) Place of the audition (lessons did not take place only in the madrasa or the 
mosque, but almost anywhere: at the lodgings of the transmitter, who 
often lived in the building of a pious foundation serving, among other 
purposes, as a place of education (and naturally this was always the case 
when the transmitter was a woman), in a garden, even on the back of a 
mule during a journey. 
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9) Date of the audition; possibly the number of sessions or the initial and final 
date of the readings (ft mudda(tin) akhiruha, fl majalis akhiruha, ft 
nawbatayn). 

[6] 10) The signature of the musmi\ 

If there is a need to specify that the reading is not the simple recitation of a text 
but a study in the strict sense, with analysis and explanation, this character is 
underlined by formulas such as qir&at tashih wa-tafahham (or bahth). 
[See Bibliography II] 



III. The documentary importance of certificates of audition and of 
lists of authorities 

Finally, we shall show, through various examples, the contribution that can be 
made to our knowledge of Islam and of Muslim civilisation by the analysis and 
decipherment, an irksome task in its own right, of authorisations of 
transmissions, certificates of reading and of lists of authorities. 

In the first place, surveys bearing on these materials allow us, to a certain 
extent, to evaluate the intensity of interest taken, over the course of time, 
in the religious disciplines. This interest can be twofold, and often its [7] two 
aspects are inseparable one from the other: it is either the issue of ensuring 
the training, professional training it could be called, of experts in hadith and in 
fiqh (the same may be said of the disciplines of 'arabiyya, philology, poetry and 
even, more rarely, of other branches of knowledge) or, more specifically but 
not exclusively, in the case of recitation of the traditions of the Prophet, the 
issue of the edification of believers and the education of the young, in other 
words of a public provisionally or definitively incapable of penetrating the 
sense of the material presented to it. From this point of view, information 
collected regarding the nature of texts read, the frequency and timing of 
meetings, the composition of the audience, throws light on an aspect of daily 
Muslim life, which would be less easily discerned with the same precision, by 
any other means. 

It happens that the chronology and the geographical distribution of 
auditions recorded on manuscripts give us the opportunity to gauge the 
decline or the renewal of interest in a certain text or a certain author; the very 
discontinuity of a series of reading, which in many cases we are capable of 
following over the centuries, is extremely instructive and apt to encourage 
reflection on the survival of works or of the reputation of the authors 
concerned. See for example Gerard Lecomte, study cited above. 
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The topographical distribution of the samd c and the information supplied 
by lists of authorities give us first-hand documentary evidence on the 
mobility of scholars (they could, at the same time, be merchants) who 
undertook long journeys in search of long traditions (ft talab al-"ilm) or to 
receive the lessons of a renowned master. Examples are innumerable, but 
study of the available material is only in its early stages: thus the work of 
al-Silafi, probably the most interesting of all from this point of view, has 
barely been touched on; besides my article, recourse is needed to the book 
by M. Ihsan Abbas, Akhbar wa-tarajim andalusiyya min Mu'jam al-safar 
li-l-Silafi, Beirut 1963 [Now published: al-Silafi, Mu'jam al-safar, ed. Sher M. 
Zaman, Islamabad 1988; ed. A. al-Barudi, Beirut 1993]. Among the travellers^ 
talab al- c ilm, three texts may be seen analysed in easily accessible publications: 
they emanate from two Egyptians, Mansur Ibn Salim al~Hamdani (607-673/ 
1210-1275) and Abd al-Mu'minb. Khalaf al-Dimyati (613-705/ 1217-1306), and 
from an Indian Sufi, Ishaq b. All al-Multani al-Bakkan, whose wanderings we 
can follow, from his home-territory in the subcontinent to Cairo, by way of 
Baghdad and Mecca, over a period of some forty years, from 702/1302 to 
around 745/1344. They are published under the titles: 

[G. Vajda] he Dictionnaire des Autorites [...] de c Abd al-Mu'min al-Dimyati, 
Paris 1962 (Publications de lTnstitut de Recherche et d'Histoire des Textes, 
Documents, Etudes et Repertoires, vii); Id., "De Multan au Caire", Journal 
Asiatique, 1962, p. 218-233; Id., "La liste d'autorites de Mansur Ibn Salim 
Wajih al-Din al-Hamdani", Journal Asiatique, 1965, p. 341-406. 

[8] The Islamic metropolises such as Baghdad, Cairo or Damascus 
naturally witnessed the passage of a large number of itinerant scholars, which 
enabled certain local masters to compile lists of authorities, without having to 
travel too far to find them. A good example of documents of this type is the 
collection established in Cairo by Muhammad b. Ahmad Ibn al-Hattab al-Razi 
(434-525/ 1042-1131). This mashyakha which I was able to study on the basis 
of two manuscripts of the Zahiriyya is also eloquent testimony to the freedom 
with which Sunni education was practised in Egypt at the height of the 
Fatimid period, at a time when the decline of the Shrite dynasty was still far 
from an advanced stage. The Mashyakha of Ibn al-Hattab al-Razi (extract from 
BEO, 1970, p. 21-99, 79 pages). [Gilliot, CI., "Prosopography in Islam. An essay 
of classification", Medieval Prosopography, 23 (2002), p. 47-8 (19-54).] 

Among later works which have been the object of thorough analysis, I shall 
mention only the compilation of Ahmad b. Muhammad Ibn Hajar al-Asqalani 
(773-852/ 1371-1449) al-Mashyakha al-Basima li-l-Qibabi wa Fatima, set out 
in the thesis by Mile Jacqueline Sublet, Les maitres et les etudes de deux 
traditionnistes de Vepoque mamelouke, BEO, xx (1967), p. 9-99. 
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These works, to which should be added those concerning the barnamaj 
of the West given to us recently by Egyptian and Spanish researchers (cf. 
art. Idjaza, in Encyclopedia of Islam 2 ) and including Jose M a Forneas, "El 
Barnamay de Muhammad Ibn Yabir al-Wadi Asi, Materiales para su studio y 
edicion critica (Primera Parte)", Al-Andalus 38 (1973), p. 1-67, authorise 
conclusions here and now which are not at all unexpected, regarding the field 
of interest of traditional intellectuals in search of knowledge; they also teach 
us that differences of madhhab (of the four Sunni schools certainly, but not 
excluding the Zahirites) did not influence the choice of texts and of 
transmitters retained; it may however be observed, especially in Damascus, 
though it would be unwise to extrapolate to excess the facts already 
established, a certain concentration of transmissions in Hanbalite circles. 

Before all this, we remain within the precincts of the madrasa, of the dar 
al-hadith and sometimes of the khanqah, the Sufi convent. But the ijdza could 
also serve as a political instrument, as was the case with the zeal shown by the 
caliph al-Nasir (reigned from 575/ 1180 to 622/ 1225) with a view to the 
obtaining of licences to transmit on the part of scholars belonging to each 
of the four madhhabs, as may be observed from the piece which I analysed 
under the title: "Une liste d'autorites du calife al-Nasir li-dln Allah", Arabica 
vi, 1959, p. 173-177; this quest for authorisations clearly responded to the 
policy of this sovereign, noted by the historians, of re-establishing the internal 
unity of Islam. 

Finally, a word about the certificates accompanying philological and 
literary texts; their analysis is also instructive for the knowledge of the milieux 
of grammarians or of simple aficionados of literature [9] - the function 
exercised for the transmission of religious knowledge by the information 
drawn from the documents of which we have spoken hitherto. 

In this order of research, I shall commend to you three works, the first 
of which I evoke here, in the precincts of the University of Rome, with some 
emotion: the study of the certificates attached to the Nasab al-khayl of Ibn 
al-Kalbl in the introduction to the edition of this work provided by the 
unforgettable master Giorgio Levi della Vida (Les "Livres des chevaux" de 
Hisam ibn al-Kalbi et Muhammad ibn al-A'rabl, publies d'apres le manuscrit 
de l'Escorial ar. 1705, Leiden, 1928), who introduces us into the circle of the 
Baghdadi philologist Mawhub b. Ahmad Ibn al- Jawallql (466-539/ 1073-1144). 
The second is owed to one of the best Arabists and Islamologists of our 
generation, unfortunately taken from us by an untimely death: Samuel M. 
Stern who, regrettably, published only a short sample of the work which 
he had in hand: "Some Noteworthy Manuscripts of the Poems of Abu 1-Ala 
al-Ma c arri", Oriens 7 (1954), p. 322-347, where there are analyses of samd c 
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relating to the Siqt al-zand, a work of notorious difficulty studied in the circle 
of the grammarian al-Khatlb al-Tibrizi (421-502/ 1130-1109). 

The third, which is distinguished by its detail and the excellent 
reproductions of documents which may thus be utilised with profit for practical 
exercises, is the thesis of the young American scholar Pierre A. MacKay, 
Certificates of Transmission on a Manuscript of the Maqamat of Hariri 
(Transactions of the American Philosophical Society n.s.61, 4) Philadelphia 
1971. 

An immense amount of work remains to be done in the area of research 
which I have attempted to describe to you in very summary fashion. But 
I hope I have shown you that the pioneering work has been seriously 
undertaken and that progress is being made. 

I conclude by expressing the hope that our topic of discussion this morning 
will contribute to the encouragement or consolidation of enthusiasms among 
my audience, and as a result some of you may be inspired one day to take up 
the illustrious mantle of tahammul al- c ilm. 
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transcripts of ijazat; a practical publication for the novice reader of this kind 
of document). Rules for the editing of samd c are summarised in Tadrib ii, 
89-92. More generally, the rules for the setting into writing of hadith and 
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de En-Nawawi, 222-236, 242, Tadrib ii, 268-349, 384-385) deal with the 
establishing of the names of transmitters. On the organisation of meetings 
of transmission (dictated courses), we have at our disposal the monograph 
of 'Abd al-Karim b. Muhammad al-Sam'anl (d. 562/1167), K. adab al-imla 3 
wa-l-istimla\ ed. Max Weisweiler, Leiden 1952, under the title of Die Methodik 
des Diktatskollegs (more briefly in sections 26-28 of the Taqrib ii, 125 ff.). 
In the fundamental work of Khatib Baghdad (Ahmad b. Ail b. Thabit, d. 
463/1071) al-Kifdyafi 'ilm al-riwaya, Hyderabad 1357/1938, p. 314-325, there 
is an important survey of the question of ijaza (see also his Taqyid al-'ilm, 
a monograph on "the transmission of hadith" (ed. Youssef Eche [Yusuf 
al- c Ishsh], Damascus 1949). An unpublished pamphlet of the very eminent 
expert in hadith, Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Silafi (478-576/ 1085-1180 [art. 
CI. Gilliot, in EI 2 , IX]) on the question (al-Wajizfi dhihr al-mujdz wa l-mujiz, 
"Brief account of the master who gives licence and the one who receives it" 
[Now published: ed. M. Kh. al-Biqa e I, Beirut 1991]), has been analysed by G. 
Vajda, "Un opuscule inedit d'as-Silafi", Bulletin de VInstitut de Recherche et 
d'Histoire des Textes, 14 (1966), p. 85-92, where there will be found, notably, 
indications of the divergent opinions held by Muslim scholars regarding the 
credibility of the practice of ijaza. 

[Among the numerous Dictionaries of Authorities and Masters edited 
since the publication of this study, we may mention; al-Isma'ili, Abu Bakr 
(d. 371/981), K. al-Mu c jam \fi asami shuyuh Abi Bakr al-Isma c ili~l, 3 vols, in 
2, ed. Z. M. Mansur, Medina, 1990; Ibn Hajar al-Asqalani (d. 852/1449), 
al-Majma'al-mu'assas li-l-mu'jam al-mufahras, 4 vols., ed. Y. A. al-Mar c ashli, 
Beirut, 1994.] 
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[Remarks of Claude Gilliot: The references of Weisweiler were in the text, 
they are here in the footnotes. We have also modified the abbreviations of 
his references to render them clearer. Our additions to these notes are in 
square brackets. The bibliography at the end of the text has been completed. 
Our additions to this bibliography, our corrections and additions to the 
chronological list are also in square brackets]. 

We are generally accustomed to imagining the creation of a work of literature in 
the old days in such a way that the scholar or writer would have penned his 
brainchild in the quiet of his study. The more unusual case, in which the original 
manuscript would have been the result of dictation, was frequent among the 
Arabs. [Adam] Mez recounts an instructive instance of this, after Ibn al-Nadim 
(Mez, Renaissance, p. 171-3 [/178-81]; Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, p. 76). In this case, 
there were several copyists present at the original dictation, the copies were 
supplemented and revised several times, and consequently the text entered the 
world, as it were in several original versions and editions at the same time. We 
can be sure that this and similar ways of recording original texts were not at all 
rare. Still more frequent, however, was the other way, where the scholar or man 
of letters, in a word: the sheikh, would have had a person on hand, who was 
working for him more or less permanently and would have written down his 
works or the traditions transmitted by him. While anyone who copied texts 
from dictation could be called 'mustamW, the title more specifically referred to 
this deputy; and if we read ( mustamli of NN', this usually refers to this dictation 
secretary of the sheikh's who, as we shall see below, had another important duty. 



[Meaning and construction of the term istamla] 

As the meaning and the construction of the term istamla are not described 
exhaustively in either the European or the Arabic dictionaries, a necessary 
condition for a definitive interpretation will be a lexicological discussion 
based on numerous instances from the relevant literature. 
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The basic meaning of istamla is 'to ask for dictation; to take dictation; to 
write from dictation'. Thus Ibn Manzur: 1 istamlaytuhu l-kitaba: s&altuhu an 
yumliyahu 'alayya. Likewise al-FIruzabadi, 2 or Ibn c Asakir: irtahaltu min 
watani li-talabi l-'ilmi wa-stimld'i l-hadithi? 'I left home in order to [28] search 
for 'Urn and write hadiths from dictation'. We find also: haddathana Abu 
l~Qdsimi ... imld'an min lafzihi bi-Isbahna stimla'i 'alayW 'Abu 1-Qasim told 
me, himself dictating in Isfahan while I wrote from his dictation'. Or: qadjaiha 
c ala rukbatayhi yas'alu Hammdda bna Zaydin 'an hddha l-hadithi wa-yastamli 5 
'he went down on his knees asking Hammad b. Zayd for this hadith and 
writing from his dictation'. Or: lamma amid Mandqiba Abi Hanifata kdna 
yastamli <alayhi arba'u mi'ati mustamlin 6 'When he dictated the Manaqib 
Abi Hanifa, four hundred were writing from his dictation'. Qara'a 'alayya 
jami'a Fathi l-bdri'i wa-talaqqdhu minni stiml&anfi l-mabddi'i thumma 'ardan 
wa-tahriran 1 'He read the complete Fath al-bdri 3 with me, taking it down from 
my dictation at first, and later as 'ard and tahrir\ 

In a narrower sense the word means 'to perform the duties of a 
professional mustamli\ which may refer either of the two duties discussed in 
the following. 

Examples for the absolute use of the verb can be found: Kuntu %nda Mdliki 
bni Anasin aktubu wa-Ism&ilu bnu 'Ulayyata qd'imun 'aid rijlayhi yastamli 8 1 
was with Malik b. Anas, where I was writing while Isma'il b. c Ulayya was 
standing on his feet officiating as mustamli 9 . Ma kdnu yuqaddimuna 
li-l-istiml&i ilia khayrahum wa-afdalahum 9 'only the best and most excellent 
among them were usually chosen to officiate as mustamli'. Wa4-yastamli c ald 
mawdi'in murtafi'in 10 'his office as mustamli he should perform from a raised 
place'. 

When the verb governs an object, it takes the meaning 'pass on something 
in one's position as mustamli'. Yastamli li-l-nasi: Hammddu bnu-Salamata 11 



1 LA, XX, p. 161 [cf. Taj, XXXIX, p. 555]. 

2 Flruzabadl, Qamus, IV, p. 455. 

3 Ibn 'Asakir, IV, p. 180 [/IV, p. 183]. 
4 Adab,p.68. 

5 Adah, p. 87. 

6 Ibn a. 1-Wafa', Jawahir, I, p. 289. 

7 Sakhawl, Daw% I, p. 146. 
8 Adab, p. 89. 
9 Adab,p.91. 

10 Ibn Salah, Ulum, p. 206 [/p. 364]. 

11 Adah, p. 92. 



'He transmitted to the people as a mustamli, Hammad b. Salama'. Fa-stamla: 
Haddathana Bishrun 12 'And he transmitted as a mustamli: Bishr told us'. 

The most frequent usage is with the preposition 'aid in the meaning 
'occupy the position of mustamli with (a sheikh)'. Kdna lahu arba'atu 
mustamlina yastamluna 'alayhi 13 'He had four mustamlis occupying the 
position oimustamli with him'. Kdna yastamli 'alayhi Hdrun al-Dik wa-Hdrun 
Mukhula u c Harun al-Dik and Harun Mukhula used to occupy the position of 
mustamli with him'. Ya'muru hdjibahu an yanqatVa mustamlihi c ani l-stimld'i 
'alayhi 15 'he ordered his chamberlain that his mustamli should be interrupted 
in his occupation as mustamli with him'. Qaddamahu li-l-istimld 3 i 'alayhi 1 ^ 'He 
had him appear as his mustamli 7 . 

£29] Besides this construction with 'aid there is another with li, with only 
a slight shift in meaning 'to work as mustamli for (a sheikh)'. Kuntu astamli 
lahu 17 'I used to work as mustamli for him'. Ra'aytu Sufydna l-Thawriyya yumli 
c ala sabiyin wa-yastamli lahu 18 'I saw Sufyan al-Thawri dictating to a boy who 
was working as mustamli for him'. Kdna Abu Hafsini l-mustamli yastamli lahu 
huwa wa-l-hujfdzu l-kibdru mina l-ghuraba'i 1 ^ 'Abu Hafs al-Mustamli and the 
great Huffdz from among the strangers used to work as mustamli for him'. 

Both constructions, i.e. with "aid and with li can be found side by side. 20 

The construction with 'inda (and li) meaning 'work as mustamli with (a 
sheikh) for (or on behalf of) (a pupil)' is rare: Kdna Bildlun yastamli 'inda 
Fudayli bni 'Iyddin 21 'Bilal used to work as mustamli with Fudayl b. lyad 3 ; kdna 
Muhammadu bnu Abdna yastamli land c inda WakFin 22 'Muhammad b. Aban 
used to work on our behalf as mustamli with WakF'. 

Occasionally there are passages in the literature where it is not certain 
whether istamla is used in the basic meaning 'ask for dictation; take dictation; 
write from dictation' or in the more restricted meaning 'work as a professional 
mustamli 9 : anna Sibawayhi kdna yastamli 'aid Hammddi bni Salamata 23 '. . . that 
Sibawayh used to write (?) from Hammad b. Salama's dictation (as his pupil)'. 



12 Ibid. 

13 TB, XIV, p. 326. 

14 TB, XII, p. 248. 

15 Ibn Asakir, III, p. 283 [/III, p. 286]. 

16 Sakhawl, Daw% I, p. 13; III, p. 228. 

17 TB, II, p. 20. 
ls Adab 7 p. 86. 

19 Ibn Asakir, II, 205 [/p. 208]. 

20 TB, V, p. 225f., X, 258f.; DhahabI, Tadhkira, III, p. 218, 
21 Adab, p. 87. 

22 Ibid. 

23 Adab, p. 105; TB, XII, p. 195. 
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Sanrani defines the participle in its use as an epithet in the following way: 
ikhtassa bi-hadhihi l-nisbati jama'atun kathiratun kdnu yastamluna li-l-akdbiri 
wa-l- c ulama'i Z4: 'Many people were called by this nisba, who occupied the 
position of mustamli for great and learned men'. It is, however, doubtful 
whether the term 'mustamli' conveys anything to the author of Taj al- c arus 
when he says: minhu l-mustamli li-lladhi yatlubu iml&a l-hadithi 'an shaykhin 
wa-shtahara bihi Abu Bakrin Muhammadu bnu Abana bni Waziri l-Balkhiyyu 
. . . li-annahu stamld 'aid WakFin 25 'Derived from this, al-mustamli is a name for 
him who requests the dictation of hadith from a sheikh. Abu Bakr Muhammad 
b. Aban b. Wazir 1-Balkhi is known by this epithet . . . because he was mustamli 
with WakT'. In accordance with the above, even in the case of the simple 
participle when it is not used as an epithet, the question often remains 
unanswered of whether it refers to a mustamli in the narrower, professional 
sense or to a pupil simply taking dictation, particularly as occasionally the two 
terms might well overlap. 



[The activities of the mustamli] 

[30] In the following we will attempt to define the activities of a mustamli more 
closely and in the end to conclude with a list of mustamlis together with their 
respective sheikhs as well as one of sheikhs whose mustamlis are not known 
to us by name. However, neither the definition nor the list can claim to be 
complete. While a large amount of material has been perused for the purposes 
of this article, it should not be difficult to adduce more material. What matters 
is to paint a picture that outlines the essential aspects of an office that was not 
without relevance in the scholarly world of the Arab Middle Ages. Additional 
material might then give more depth and detail to such a picture. 

The main source on offer is the extensive biographical literature, together 
with later works on the principles of the study of traditions (usul al-hadith). 
The earliest of these, Ramhurmuzi's (d. 360/971) al-Muhaddith al-fasil appears 
to touch upon the subject only briefly, 26 while al-Hakim al-Nlsaburl does not 
mention it at all in his Ma'rijut 'ulurn al-hadith. Being forced to do without 
al-Khatib al-Baghdadfs works, which only exist in manuscript form [since 



24 Sam'anl, Ansab, f. 529a (sub al-Mustamli)fV, p. 287. 

25 Taj, X, p. 347; [XXXIX, p. 555]. 



26 V. Weisweiler, Istanbuler Handschriftenstudien zur arabischen Traditionsliteratur, 
Leipzig, 1937, p. 5 [Now edited: Ramhurmuzl, al-Muhaddith al-fasil bayna al-rawi wa-l-wa'i, 
ed. M. Ajjaj al-Khatib, Beirut 1971]. 



several works of al-Khatib al-Baghdadi have been edited 27 ], is bitter, although 
those texts are replaced approximately by the later works based on it them. 
Among these, Ibn al-Salah's book, which puts all others in the shade, and 
Suyuti's exhaustive commentary (Tadrib al-rawi) on Nawawfs excerpt are of 
particular importance even beyond the limits of the present essay. Valuable 
enrichment of these sources is provided by Adab al-imla 3 wa-l-istimld% written 
by c Abd al-Karlm b. Muhammad al-Sam c anI (d. 562/1166); 28 the author of the 
famous text on nisbas. It survives in a unique copy in the manuscript 
Feyzullah 1557 of Millet Kutuphanesi in Istanbul, my edition of which is 
printing [now edited]. As the title states, the text discusses the correct conduct 
of the person dictating, the mustamli and the pupil taking dictation. In 
addition we find a long description, supported by many instances in the 
literature, which is devoted to the mustamWs task and code of honour. This 
confirms and completes the observations found in the general texts on Usui 
al-hadith and the information in the biographical literature in a most valuable 
way. 

We have already seen that Sam'ani defined the term 'mustamli' in such a 
way that it is an epithet of many people who used to work as mustamli for 
prominent people and scholars. Thus we hear about al-Rabr b. Sulayman 
al-Muradl (d. 270) 29 that he was the mustamli of everyone who transmitted 
from <Abd Allah b. Wahb (d. 177) 30 in Egypt. [31] About Ahmad b. al-Mubarak 
(d. 284), who bears the epithet al-Mustamli, we hear that he was a mustamli 
from 28 years of age until the end of his life; 31 and about others still we hear 
that they worked for the teachers in Bukhara or Nishapur, or indeed for all 
the sheikhs in Bukhara. 32 All this goes to prove that the work of a mustamli was 
a professional occupation. It is proved further by the use of 'al-MustamW as an 
epithet, as it is hardly likely that an ordinary traditionist - who simply received 
traditions and other teachings by taking dictation as well as through other 
methods of transmission such as simple samd% qir&a and ijdza - would have 
been awarded the title 'al-MustamW. And while dictation as a method of 
transmission enjoyed favoured status among scholars, there is no mention 
anywhere in the literature of people who, when they were pupils, received 
knowledge generally or mainly in this way. Consequently the epithet or title 
Mustamli in connection with a proper name does not refer to one of many 



27 [V. infra bibliography.] 

28 GAL, I, pp. 329-30; S I, p. 564. 

29 Adab, p. 87; Dhahabi, Tadhkira, II, p. 149; Nawawl, Tahdhib, p. 243. 

30 GAL S I, p. 257, 948. 

31 Dhahabi, Tadhkira, II, p. 196 [/p. 644, no. 666]. 

32 Sam'anl, Ansdb, f. 529a [/V, p. 288-90]. 
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pupils who took dictation, but the one person with the specific office of 
working on a more or less permanent basis as a sheikh's scribe taking 
dictation. The essential difference does not lie in the degree of continuity only, 
but also in the fact that the ordinary pupil who writes from dictation does 
so for himself, whereas the mustamli writes for the sheikh, or at least on his 
behalf or according to his wishes. 

We frequently read in the literature about sheikhs from the earlier days 
that no book was ever seen in their hands. At first it seems strange to find that 
they did have mustamlis who were not simply pupils taking dictation, unless 
we want to assume in these instances that their activities were restricted to the 
second duty of the mustamli , which will be discussed below. We have to bear in 
mind, however, that the statement that no book was ever seen in his hands 
does not necessarily mean that the sheikh did not own any books. On the 
contrary, many teachers did own books, but when teaching and transmitting 
they would draw on the rich stores of their extensive and reliable memories. 

It is in the nature of the situation that the office of istimlft was a position 
of trust. Consequently it says in the biographies of many a mustamli that he 
was a pupil of the teacher whom he served as mustamli and whose works he 
transmitted. e Abd al-Wahhab b. 'Ata' (d. ca. 204), the mustamli of Sa c id b. Abl 
'Aruba (d. ca. 154), was the best authority on Sa'uTs hadiths, 33 and All b. 
Salim (d. 852) maintained a close relationship with his teacher Ibn Hajar 
al-[32] t Asqalani (d. 852) whom he served as mustamli™ The sheikh would 
dictate to the mustamli his own literary creations or traditions he had received 
from others and committed to memory, with the aim of preserving them 
and creating a definitive and reliable version. In particular in the earlier 
years, when people relied more on their memory, many a sheikh bearing 
the honorary title hafiz will in the end have felt that the treasures he had 
been preserving only or mostly in his memory needed to be saved from 
oblivion by being written down. The copyist's reward was, if the sheikh did 
not insist on keeping the written version, the text itself or a further copy. 
This meant personal ownership of the teacher's literary creations or his 
traditions, a reward that cannot be valued too highly if the teacher was an 
important scholar. Thus we may be able to understand that vast numbers 
of people aspired to this profession and that Shu'ba b. al-Hajjaj (d. 160) had 
as many as six or seven men working at copying his hadiths out for him. 35 
As late as the ninth century, Yahya b. Muhammad al-Qabbam (d. after 894), 
who was interested in acquiring valuable books, served c Abd al-Rahman b. 



Ahmad al-Qalqashandi (d. 871) as mustamli, because he considered him to 
be knowledgeable. 36 Because of the close personal link to the sheikh, the 
mustamli's copies acquired a great philological value according to the will of 
the sheikh as well as the mustamli. They became usul, and their owner 
became a personality sought out by all those people who were interested in 
his teacher's works or traditions. The monetary value of the manuscript may 
have played a not unimportant part here, too. It is evident that under 
these circumstances the boundaries between a dictation secretary employed 
permanently and a mere pupil occasionally writing from dictation could on 
occasion be fluid. 

In cases where the mustamli was a copyist (warraq) working for payment, 
economic considerations played a decisive part. A well-off scholar would 
usually have his works copied by a warraq; the presence of the scholar was 
not even required. If, however, the copying or duplication was done by a 
professional copyist according to the scholar's dictation, the copyist would be 
warraq and mustamli in one person. The sources are not sufficiently eloquent 
to show us to what extent the mustamlis were merely a specialist group of 
warrdqs, but we will have to expect it in many cases. Adam b. Abl Iyas (d. 220), 
Shu'ba b. al-Hajjaj's (d. 160) mustamli, was a warraq^ 1 and it was just the same 
[33] in the case of those people who bore the epithet al- Warraq together with 
the epithet al-Mustamll, for instance Ishaq b. Ya'qub al-KafarsusI (ca. 270) and 
Muhammad b. Isma'il (d. 378). The latter's questionable methods when it 
came to tradition scholarship may well have been causally related to his work 
as a commercial scribe. Muhammad b. Ma'mar al-Jayyanl (d. 377), the mustamli 
of Isma'il b. al-Qasim al-Qali (d. 355), and al-Qalfs warraq together prepared 
an improved edition of al-Qalfs al-BarF fi-l-lugha from the autograph as well 
as the copies both of them took from al-Qali's dictation. 38 We may safely 
assume that the delight they thus excited in al-Hakam al-Mustansir bi-Llah, 
an Umayyad favouring scholarship, found its expression in hard cash. 
Abu s l-'Ala a al-Ma'arri (d. 449), who employed several mustamlis, expressed his 
surprise when one of them, apparently, did not ask to be paid for his work. 39 
Amr b. c Awn al-Wasiti (d. 225) was not so lucky. He replaced his mustamli, who 
was a warraq but made many mistakes when speaking, with another warraq 
who studied adab and poetry but did not have any understanding of hadith; in 
the end al-Wasiti returned, contrite, to his first mustamli. 40 Muhammad b. All 



33 TB, XI, p. 22. 

34 Sakhawl, Daw\ V, p. 222f. 

35 TB, VII, p. 28; Dhahabi, Tadhkira, I, p. 369 [/409]. 



36 Sakhawl, Daw\ X, p. 247; Id., Tibr, p. 256. 

37 Ibn Sa'd, VII/2, p. 186 [/vTI, p. 490]. 

38 Ibn al-Abbar, Mu'jam, no. 360, 362. 
39 Yaqut,/rs?iad,I,p. 179f. 

40 Adab, p. 95. 
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b. Qamar (d. 876), one of Ibn Hajar al- c Asqalanfs (d. 852) mustamlis, wrote 
much, especially Ibn Hajar's works. Thus he made two copies of his Fath 
al-bari which he sold. 41 

Although the great teachers had their own personal mustamli, this does 
not have to rule out the possibility that they could have been more or less 
dedicated copyists themselves. Thus Ibrahim b. al-Husayn b. Dlzil (d. 281) 
had mustamlis, but we still hear about him that one night he sat down to do 
some copying. He became so completely engrossed in this work that he 
wrote until the end of the following night. He received the epithet Sifanna 
after an Egyptian bird that strips the leaves off the trees, because whenever 
he left another traditionist, he would refuse to leave him before he had 
copied all the other's hadiths. 42 Muhammad b. Ya'qub al-Asamm (d. 346) did 
have a mustamli, but remained a warraq like his father before him. In times of 
need he supported himself by means of this profession and refused to take 
money for his work as a transmitter of traditions. To his great regret his own 
warraq - he must have employed one at times - who may have been one and 
the same man as his mustamli, together with Muhammad's own son, asked for 
money from people. 43 

The mustamli' s activities discussed so far referred only to [34] his service 
as a sheikh's dictation secretary. However, in addition he had a further duty 
within the dictation lecture, a discussion of which must be prefaced with a 
brief sketch of this kind of lecture. 

Of the various methods of transmitting and teaching, the most highly 
valued one among those who preferred fixing texts in writing to committing 
texts to memory was dictation. 44 It was especially commended for its greater 
reliability as compared to simple sama" and qir&a 'ala l-shaykh. The relevance 
attributed to dictation can be deduced from Abu Bakr b. Abi Shayba (d. 
235/849), 45 according to whom nobody could be counted as sahib hadith unless 
they had copied at least 20,000 hadiths from dictation. 46 However exaggerated 
the large numbers of participants named in the original sources as having 
taken part in the events of mass dictation, to be discussed below, may have 
been, they show the importance dictation possessed at one time. Sanrani 47 



41 Sakhawl, Daw\ VIII, p. 176. 

42 Dhahabi, Tadhkira, II, p. 167; [p. 608-9, no. 633]; Hakim, Ma'rifa, p. 213; Ibn al-Jazari, I, 
p. 12. 

43 Dhahabi, Tadhkira, III, p. 74f. [p. 860-3, no. 835]. 

u Adab, p. 8; Ibn al-Salah, p. 206 [/p. 364-5]; Suyuti, Tadrib, p. 173 [II, p. 132f.; Marcais, 
182-6]. 
45 GAL SI, p. 215. 
46 Adab, p. 11. 
47 Adab, p. 15. 



mentions the hosts of dictation lectures among the great traditionists of the 
second and third centuries, in particular Shu c ba b. al-Hajjaj (d. 160), Waql' b. 
al-Jarrah (d. 197), Yazld b. Harun (d. 260), 'Asim b. All (d. 221), c Amr b. Marzuq 
(d. 224), 48 Bukharl (d. 256), Abu Muslim Ibrahim al-Kajji (d. 292) and Ja'far b. 
Muhammad al-Firyabl (d. 301). In rare cases, people even received traditions 
in the form of dictation only, e. g. Zuhayr b. Mu'awiya (d. 173), 49 and 'Affan b. 
Muslim (d. ca. 220). 50 Listeners and copyists collected not only in the mosques, 
but also in streets and squares, A town crier announced that the great Bukhari 
had arrived in Basra and would hold a dictation lecture, 51 and before a similar 
mass lecture, Firyabi was received in a grand triumph in Baghdad. 52 The 
preferred time for such a lecture was on a Friday, after the main prayer; 53 if 
it was not held on a Friday, it would still take place on a specific day of the 
week, while the other days were devoted to qird'a. 54 As with most customs of 
religious and private life, this was sanctioned by a fabricated saying of the 
Prophet: 'He who says the afternoon prayer and then sits down in order to 
dictate good words till the evening is a better man than he who releases 
eight of Ismail's children'. 55 Although the dictation lecture was cultivated 
particularly in tradition scholarship, other scholars did use it [35] to a great 
extent too. Suyuti has some instructive examples from the field of lexicology. 56 
In the fourth century, as Mez 57 already pointed out, the dictation lectures 
became less frequent, especially in the secular subjects, without, however, 
ever being replaced completely by other methods of transmitting. The last 
philologist to have dictated is said to have been [Abu 1-Qasim] Yusuf b. c Abd 
Allah al-Zujaji (d. 415). 58 The qira'a "ala l-shaykh - to say nothing of other 
methods of transmitting - was, after all, much easier for the student as it 



48 Ibn Sa'd, VII/2, p. 55 [/VII, p. 305]. 

49 Ibn Sa'd, VI, p. 262 [/VI, p. 372]; Dhahabi, Tadhkira, I, p. 214 [/233, no. 219]; Adah, p. 11. 

50 Ibn Sa'd, VII/2, p. 51, 78 [/VII, p. 298, 336]; Dhahabi, Tadhkira, I, p. 344 [/p. 379-81, no. 
378];Adab,p.ll. 

51 TB, II, p. 15. 

52 TB, VII, p. 201; Adab, p. 17. 

53 TB, III, p. 182; Ibn Khallikan, no. 653 [/TV, p. 341, no. 642]; Ibn Abi Ya'la, Tabaqat, p. 382 
[/II, p. 69, no. 604]; Yaqut, Mu'jam alBuldan, I, p. 616; Id., Irshad, VII, p. 74; Adab, 46; Suyuti, 
Tadrib, p. 176 [II, /p. 139-40]. 

54 Adab, p. 23. 

55 Suyuti, Tadrib, p. 176 [II, 140; taken up from BayhaqI, Shu'ab, I, 410, nr. 563]. 

56 Suyuti, Muzhir, I, 30 [cf. Muzhir, I, p. 92, 94 (towards the end of chap. I), 145-6 (chap. VI), 
159-60 (chap. VII); all on Thalab, Ibn Durayd, al-Qali] 

57 Mez, Renaissance, p. 171 [/178-9]. 

58 Dhahabi, Mushtabih, p. 239 [/p. 335]; Yaqut, Irshad, VII, p. 308; Suyuti, Bughya, p. 422 
[/[I, 357-8, no. 2183]; Id., Muzhir, I, 30. The form of his name and the date given by Mez are 
wrong [Marcais, p. 182, n. 1, ubi leg. Zujaji, non al-ZajjajI] 
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transferred the main workload from the lecture itself to the quiet of one's own 
study. The decline of dictation becomes quite apparent when we hear about a 
sheikh who was living at the turn of the fourth and fifth centuries that he 
dictated one single lecture each year, on the 1st Muharram. 59 All the same, 
even in Sam'ani's day there were teachers who specialised in dictation, 60 as 
well as sheikhs who taught their pupils the verses: 

"Be diligent in writing dictation after the words of the huffaz and the fudalfrl 
For the best kind of sama' is that which you write down from dictation" 61 
[two verses said by Abu Tahir al-Silafi, d. 576/1180] 62 

On the other hand, SanYam 63 had to lament the fact that in his day the fire of 
religious knowledge had died down, its sparks were few in number and its 
market but little visited, and that consequently, after a dictation lecture, not 
even one inkwell was to be found with which the names of the participants 
could have been written down. And this despite the fact that in the classical 
heyday of dictation the preferred way of estimating the number of participants 
had been by counting the number of inkwells!. 64 

While we have seen that Ibn al-Salah (d. 643) still had a very high opinion 
of the dictation lecture, after his death it was practised less and less, but later 
experienced a second flowering in the field of hadith, dating from the last 
years of c Abd al-Rahim b. al-Husayn al-Traqfs life (d. 806). The latter resumed 
the practice in 795 or 796 and delivered 416 dictation lectures until his death, 
dictating at first various texts, then the Takhrij of Nawawl's Arba'un and 
finally a Mustakhraj of Hakim al-Nishaburi's Mustadrak during ca. 300 lectures. 
If we spread these 416 dictation lectures over the ten years during which they 
are said to have taken place we find that he dictated a lecture less frequently 
than once a week. After [36] this time the custom petered out again, until 
his son Ahmad b. c Abd al-Rahim al-Traqi (d. 826) revived it and dictated 600 
lectures until his death; Ibn Hajar al- c Asqalani (d. 852) even more than 1000. 
These lectures by the two Iraqis and Ibn Hajar were devoted to the study of 
tradition. After Ibn Hajar's death, there was no dictation for about 20 years, 
until, early in 872, SuyutI once again began dictating traditions and dictated 80 
lectures at first, and later another 50. When, however, he intended to deliver a 



59 TB, V, p. 67. 

60 Shadharat, IV, p. 102; Adah, p. 24. 

61 Adab, 11-12 [. Ibn Daqlq al- ( Id, Iqtirah, p. 275]. 
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lecture devoted to the subject of lexicology, he found no students and had to 
abandon this intention. 65 

As for their size, the lectures changed from a small circle of students 
listening to their sheikh to the great mass lecture which attracted thousands 
and was an important event in town. From the earlier days in particular 
we have numerous references to similar mass lectures. To give but a few 
examples from the wealth of traditions: Abu Zakariyya' al- c A'idhi's lecture in 
Cordoba in 369 was attended by thousands of people, 66 Bukhari's (d. 256) 
lecture in Baghdad had 20,000 students. 67 c AlI b. c Asim (d. 201) had more than 
30,000 listeners, 68 and Sulayman b. Harb (d. ca. 224) in Baghdad, 40,000. 69 
Ibrahim b. 'Abd Allah al-Kajji (d. 292) attracted the same number of students, 
and as Baghdad's Ghassan Square was not large enough, they had to write 
standing up. 70 The presumably highest reported number of students 
attending a single lecture is attributed to c Asim b. 'All al-Wasiti (d. 221) with 
more than 100,000. 71 These figures may well be exaggerated many times over 
the actual numbers, and we may well have to deduct - as, indeed, some 
Arab historians have done - a substantial number of onlookers who were not 
interested in the subject at all. However, even so there would have been many 
people who genuinely wished to hear the sheikh, people who, without the aids 
of modern technology or, depending on the situation, other possible support, 
had to go away empty-handed because of the great space and the large 
number of listeners. 

The remedy for this predicament was to employ, when needed, one or 
more intermediaries between the sheikh and his students, who would repeat 
the sheikh's words to the students with increased volume. Where necessary 
this repetition was organised in such a way that the sheikh was speaking to the 
people [37] nearest to him and a first intermediary, who repeated his words to 
the second one standing a certain distance away, and so forth, and the text of 
the dictation could thus reach even the furthest corners of the lecture hall. It is 
easy to imagine to what extent the philological faithfulness must have suffered 
from this system of transmission, and the misgivings, to be discussed below, in 
studying tradition are only too understandable. Someone employed in this 



65 Sakhawi, Daw\ I, p. 339-41: IV, p. 174; SuyutI, Tadrib 7 p. 176 [III, p. 139]; Id. Muzhir, I, 
p. 30: Goldziher, 'Zur Charakteristik', p. 20-1 [Silvestre de Sacy, Anihologie, p. 137]; Ibn 
Kathir, Ikhtisar, p. 182. 

66 IbnalAbbar,no. 1536. 

67 TB, II, p. 20; Adah, p. 17. 

68 TB,XI,p.454;Adab,p.l7. 
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way was at first called muballigh 'intermediary 5 and his work tabligh. 12 The 
synonym mulqi is also found. While Sam'ani 73 defines the latter term as 
someone entrusted with al-ilqcC wa-l-Vada during the lecture, it is not a term 
with which Subkl is familiar, and he appears to be unsure whether to equate 
a mulqi with the mu'id of his day, or the qdri* of a mudarris, or a mu'allim's 
mustamli. , 74 Occasionally we also find the term muktib 'someone who dictates'. 
Thus we read about Adam b. Abi Iyas (d. 220) that he worked as a muktib for 
Shu'ba b. al-Hajjaj (d. 160). 75 This occupation, which consisted in immediate 
and word-by-word repetition confined to the dictation lecture, was entirely 
different from the work of the mu c id (tutor), who could have been employed in 
any kind of teaching. Generally, during a lecture there would be one on each 
side of the sheikh. Unlike the intermediary in the dictation lecture, they only 
started their work after the actual lecture, as they were explicitly coaching 
tutors. 76 

As we saw above, some sheikhs had mustamlis as their assistants to write 
the sheikhs' works and collections of traditions from dictation. We may safely 
assume that especially famous and sought-after teachers would employ a 
mustamli. These, however, were the same teachers who gave great dictation 
lectures which suffered from the difficulty that the sheikh's voice could not 
reach the furthest corners. In most cases the obvious solution was for the 
mustamli to be in charge of transmitting the sheikh's words to those listeners 
who were too far away to hear. The mustamli's known ability in his job of 
taking dictation ensured his reliable and competent performance of this duty 
as well. Consequently the word mustamli became the term for someone who 
transmitted the sheikh's words during the dictation lecture, and replaced 
the other terms mentioned above. 77 Indeed, it was used to describe the 



72 Ibn Abi Ya'la, Tabaqat, p. 382 [/II, p. 69f., no. 604]; Adah, p. 18, 105; Ibn Salah, 'Ulurn, 149 
[Marcais, p. 183, n. 2]; SuyutI, Tadrib, 136; Dozy, Supplement, p. 113a, sub b-l-gh, second 
verbal form. 

73 Sam'ani, Ansab, f. 542a [/V, p. 381]. 

74 Subkl, Tabaqat, II, p. 314: where we read al-mu'allim rather than al-miy. 

75 Dhahabi, Tadhkira, I, p. 369 [/p. 409, no. 414]. 

76 Ibn Jama'a, Tadhkira, p. 151, 201, 204; Ibn Battuta, Rihla, II, p. 109; Qalqashandl, V, p. 
464; EI 1 , III, p. 425. 

77 Because of the dearth of source texts available to him, A. von Kremer (in 
Sitzungsberichte der Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Wien, phil.-hist. Klasse, 98, p. 580) 
fails to appreciate the function of the mustamli when he says: [38] 'We find combined 
information very early on in the transmission of traditions: through writing and oral recital 
at the same time. The teacher of traditions recited the texts by heart, but he had a secretary 
(mustamlin) who followed the recitation minutely from a written text, and could correct 
every mistake in the recitation ... He was the prompter for the professor talking from 
memory.' If one has to use the term 'prompter' for a man whose basic job requirement was a 



intermediary even [38] in cases where he could not have been a mustamli, i.e. a 
secretary writing from dictation, but might well have been employed for 
general or individual external reasons. (In this context it is interesting that 
Malik b. Anas (d. 179) had a secretary (kdtib) named Habib who had copied 
his works. The latter read them to the students during the lecture and Malik 
corrected him if he made mistakes.) 78 Thus when Abu Hatim b. Hibban 
al-Busti (d. 354) came to Nishabur and, when requested, prepared to give a 
dictation lecture, he looked around him and of the all his listeners addressed 
the youngest, saying: 'You act as mustamliV. 79 

Consequently, while the mustamli as the sheikh's secretary did also have 
the job of intermediary during a dictation lecture, not every intermediary in 
a dictation lecture must also have been a mustamli. Maybe we even need this 
distinction in order to explain the terms muballigh, mulqi and muktib mentioned 
above. In individual cases it will only rarely be possible to determine with 
certainty whether a mustamli performed both duties, although Adam b. Abi 
Iyas (d. 220), mentioned several times before, is someone about whom we do 
have explicit statements to this effect. 80 Rather, in the case of a mustamli with 
great vocal powers it is to be expected that he will be used exclusively as 
intermediary in a dictation lecture because of his special physiological ability. 
One such mustamli was Harun al-Mustamli who was called because three 
other mustamlis had failed, and whose voice then proved equal even to the 
thunder. 81 This may also be apply to some extent to those mustamlis about 
whose lack of education and attention as well as their general unpleasantness 
we sometimes find complaints. In his Adab al-imla* wa-l-istimld' Sam'ani 
has a chapter about the mustamli, and in the theoretical exposition he 
mentions only the mustamli' s role as intermediary in the dictation lecture. 
His examples, on the other hand, are often stories which obviously or probably 
refer to the mustamlis' work as secretary writing from dictation. Sam'ani's 
approach shows most clearly how closely the two were linked in practice, [39] 
and that we may regard this twofold employment as the rule for mustamlis. 
When the dictation lectures came to an end, the term disappeared and 
both the mustamli' s duties fell into oblivion. While Muhammad Murtada 
[al-Zabid!] 82 explains istamla correctly as meaning 'to request dictation', he 



powerful voice as he had to carry out his duties shouting rather than talking, it should at 
least be understood that he did not 'prompt' the professor but the students. 

78 Dhahabi, Tadhkira, I, p. 197 [/p. 211]. 

79 Yaqut, Mu'jam al-buldan, I, p. 616. 

80 Dhahabi, Tadhkira, I, p. 369 [/409]. 

81 TB, IX, p. 33. 

82 Taj, X, p. 347 [/XXXIX, p. 555]. 
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then gives the example that Muhammad b. Aban al-Balkhi (d. 244) practised 
istimla* under Wakr b. al-Jarrah (d. 197), thus proving that in his (i.e., 
Muhammad Murtada's) day, the mustamli's twofold office was not known any 

more. 

The true domain of a mustamli working as intermediary in a dictation 
lecture was, of course, a mass lecture. However, mustamlis were not employed 
for all big dictation lectures. Sulayman b. Mihran al-Amash (d. 148) 83 reports 84 
that Ibrahim aI-Nakha c I's (d. ca. 95) 85 audience used to be so numerous that 
those sitting further away were obliged to enquire from one another the words 
of the sheikh. In another instance, 'Asirn b. C AH al-Wasiti's (d. 221) gigantic 
dictation lecture did not from the beginning have a mustamli* 6 In Sulayman b. 
Harb (d. ca. 224) and Abu Zakariyya' al-'A'idhi's (d. ca. 369) dictation lectures, 
only one mustamli was employed despite the fact that thousands of people 
attended. 87 In general, however, several mustamlis would be employed in the 
larger dictation lectures. In Baghdad <Asim b. 'All al-Wasiti (d. 221) had the 
two Harun who were famous mustamlis. 8 * c Ali b. c Asim (d. 201), 89 Sulayman 
b. Harb (d. 224), 90 Bukhari (d. 256), 91 and Ibn al-Farra< (d. 458) 92 employed three 
mustamlis at the same time, al-Hasan b. Ismail al-Mahamili (d. 330) 93 four, 
and the learned vizier Isma'il b. <Abbad (d. 385) 94 six or seven. 95 At Ibrahim 
b. c Abd Allah al-Kajji's (d. 292) dictation lectures seven mustamlis were 
present, 96 at Muhammad b. Muslim b. Wara's (d. ca. 270) twenty, 97 and at Ja'far 
b. Muhammad al-Firyabrs (d. 301) is said to have had as many as 316 
mustamlis. 9 * While there is some information as to the number of participants, 
it is not possible to determine with any certainty the ratio between mustamlis 
and students in general or, indeed, whether there was any kind of rule, as we 

83 Ibn Khallikan, 270 [p. 400-3, no. 271]; DhahabI, Tadhkira, 1, 145 [/p. 154, no. 149]. 

84 Ibn Salah, 'Ulum, p.150; SuyutI, Tad-rib, p. 136. 

85 Nawawl, Tahdhib, p. 135; DhahabI, Tadhkira, I, 69 [/p. 73-5, no. 70]. 

86 TB, XII, p. 248; Adah, p. 16-7. 

87 TB, IX, p. 33; Ibn Bashkuwal, Sila, no. 449; Ibn al-Abbar, Mu'jam, no. 1536. 

88 TB, XII, p. 248; Adab, p. 96. 

89 TB, XI, p. 454. 

90 TB, IX, p. 33. 

91 TB, II, p. 20. 

92 Ibn Abl Ya'la, Tabaqat, p. 382. 

93 TB, XIV, p. 326; Ibn Abl Ya'la, Tabaqat, p. 345 

94 Yaqut, Irshad, II, p. 312; SuyutI, Bughya, p. 196 [/I, p. 449-51, no. 918]. 

95 Mez, Renaissance, p. 171 [/p. 179], misunderstood the passage in Yaqut as regards 
the mustamli's technique and consequently arrived at an erroneous interpretation of the 
passage. 

96 TB, VI, p. 122; Adah, p. 96. 

97 Adab,p.96. 

98 Adab, p. 18. 
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are obliged to note that, conversely, there are instances of a mustamli having 
been present even in relatively small dictation lectures." 

In any case the mustamlVs work was an important part [40] of dictation 
lectures, especially those by traditionists. The degree to which had merged 
into the general consciousness is shown by the fact that the Abbasids 
al-Mansur and al-Ma'mun were reported to have said 100 that the only delights 
of the world they were lacking were for the traditionists to gather round 
them and for the mustamli to ask them: 'Of whom did you narrate?' The 
mischievous cynic Abu l-'Ibar Muhammad b. Ahmad [al-Hashimi] (d. 250) 
used to parody learned style by occasionally dictating a lecture, where he 
would sit on a ladder, a length of pipe in his hand, a slipper on his head, and a 
cap on each foot. If anyone should laugh, he would be doused with water from 
the sewer in front of the sheikh. Of course he also had a mustamli, whom, in 
a true reversal of conditions, he put inside a well, whence his voice would 
in vain attempt to penetrate the noise made by three people clattering with 
mortars. 101 How important a part the mustamli was can also be seen in a 
passage by Sakhawi, 102 where in a brief description of a dictation lecture in the 
year 853 he mentions explicitly who was employed as mustamli. 

It is obvious that under these circumstances the post of mustamli was 
valued and sought after. Occasionally the sheikh would mention this to his 
mustamli. 10 '* There was a great struggle for the position with Ibn Hajar 
al-'Asqalani (d. 852) which led to jealousies among the scholars. 104 The rank of 
a mustamli compared to the sheikh could not be shown more clearly than by 
the dream in which Ya'qub b. Sufyan al-Fasawi (d. ca. 277) is alleged to report 
from the afterlife that God has forgiven him and ordered him to continue 
transmitting in Heaven as he did on earth, whereupon Gabriel served as his 
mustamli and the angels wrote with golden quills. 105 Occasional disparaging 
remarks, more of which will have to be said below, by some sheikhs have 
done nothing to diminish this esteem. Besides sociological reasons of a more 
general nature, the esteem enjoyed by this position should be assumed to 
have been the main reason why there are some instances of hereditary 
mustamlis. It seems that not only Tahir b. Muhammad al-Shahhami (d. 479) 
was a mustamli, but also his son Zahir (d. 533) and in turn his son "Abd 



99 Sakhawl, Tibr, p. 256. 

100 Adab, p. 18-20. 

101 Aghani, XX, p. 89; Kutubl, Fawat, II, p. 217-8 [/III, p. 299-300]; SafadI, Wafi, II, p. 42-3. 

102 Sakhawl, Tibr, p. 256. 
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al-Khaliq (d. 549); and c Abd al-Wahhab b. Ahmad al-Traqi (d. 818) stepped as 
mustamli into his father Ahmad b. c Abd al-Rahman's (d. 826) footsteps. Other 
family relations can also be found; for instance two brothers in the same 

profession. 106 



[Change in office] 

Before we consider in more detail the requirements a mustamli had to fulfil, 
[41] let us briefly mention the change in office. The list at the end of this 
article shows us that it was not unusual for one mustamli to serve several 
sheikhs, although we cannot say with certainty whether this was at one time 
or consecutively. Some more examples we have already given above, when 
discussing the professional nature of this office. Conversely, a sheikh, who (as 
we have seen) might well in the past have been a mustamli himself, frequently 
employed more than one mustamli later, and that not always simultaneously 
as for the great dictation lectures of the earlier days. Death, 107 change of 
place 108 and other reasons could prompt this change of person. We do not, 
however, gain a clear picture in all the individual cases. Consequently it is 
of no little interest to follow the changes of mustamli under Ibn Hajar 
al-Asqalanl (d. 852), of which we have knowledge, albeit not complete, thanks 
to the more detailed writings of his pupil Sakhawi (d. 902). At first Ibn Hajar 
himself worked as a mustamli for Abd al-Rahlm al-lraqi (d. 806), 109 whom 
we mentioned above because of his services to the revival of the dictation 
lecture. Once he was a sheikh and dictated his own lectures, Ridwan b. 
Muhammad al- c Uqbi (d. 3th Rajab 852) was his preferred and permanent 
mustamli, 110 and after his faithful assistant's death we find Ibn Hajar in 
prayer by his graveside. 111 For a time, in Damascus he occasionally employed 
Ibrahim b. Ahmad al-Ajluni (d. 888), 112 who had been warmly recommended 
to him but proved to be imperfect all the same. While in Aleppo he employed 
his travelling companion All b. Salim (d. 852), 113 and a further temporary 
mustamli mentioned is Ibrahim b. Khidr (d. 852). 1U After the death of his 
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long-term mustamli Ridwan al-'Uqbi, Ibn Hajar entrusted the position, much 
coveted by several rivals, to Muhammad b. Qamar (d. 876), 115 who held it until 
Ibn Hajar's own early death. 



[Requirements for the office of mustamli] 

It is obvious that for a serious conception of tradition scholarship and its rules, 
and for attempting philological precision, certain requirements would have to 
be made of the person who was mustamli, requirements which would be 
essential in establishing his suitability. 

Physically, the first requirement was a strong voice, which would enable 
him to broadcast the teacher's words as far as even the most distant listener to 
a dictation lecture. The size of the lectures, the fact that they frequently took 
place in the open air, and the need for absolutely faithful rendering of words 
and even individual letters give us an indication of what volume of voice would 
often be required. Consequently it is not astonishing to find Bashir b. c Uqba 
al-Dawraqi 116 saying: In a dictation lecture the mustamli is what a drummer 
(or: the drum) is in the army'. 117 [42] It is for the same reason that the first 
quality Sam'ani 118 asks for in a mustamli is that he should be possessed of a 
strong voice. When Ismail b. 'Ulayya (d. 193) was asked by his mustamli to 
speak louder because of the large crowd assembled for his dictation lecture, 
he pointed out to the mustamli that, unlike a muhaddith, it was in fact the 
mustamli's professional duty to raise his voice. 119 When we already read about 
Abu Zakariyya' al-'A'idf s (ca. 369) mustamli in Cordoba 120 that he raised his 
voice to reach the loudest possible volume, one of the two mustamlis known 
as Harun al-Mustamli must indeed have been unsurpassed in this respect. 
When Sulaymanb. Harb (d. 224) dictated a great lecture in front of the caliphs' 
palace, attended by the caliph al-Ma'mun himself, three mustamlis were not 
enough to make the sheikh's words audible throughout the audience. The 
universal consensus was that Harun would have to be fetched. When he 
arrived and began 'Of whom are you narrating?' his voice was equal to the 
thunder, and the other mustamlis were silent. 121 



115 Sakhawi, Daw', VIII, p. 176-8; Id., Tibr, p. 215. 

116 Sanranl, Ansab, f. 231a [/III, p. 501]; Yaqut, Mu'jam al-buldan, II, p. 619: TT, I, p. 465-6 
117 Adab y p. 89. 

118 Ibid. 

119 Ibid.; SuyutI, Tadrib, p. 136; [Azami, Studies, p. 194]. 
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Great vocal volume was of only dubious value, however, if the mustamli 
lacked the necessary intellectual qualities. Consequently Sam'ani (Ad f. 
76b, 79b) asks of a mustamli that he must be attentive and interested in 
scholarship, and not half-witted and careless. His speech should be pure and 
his choice of words lucid and elegant. Similar demands are made by Ibn 
al-Salah 122 and Suyutl. 123 It was particularly important that the candidate 
should have a certain measure of education in tradition scholarship. 124 
Ibrahim b. Muhammad al-Fazari (d. ca. 185) 125 considered himself justified in 
stating 126 that usually the most excellent men were selected for the position. 
Despite certain deficiencies in his tradition scholarship, Muhammad b. Isma'il 
al-Mustamli (d. 378) was awarded the title hafiz, 127 and 'the great hujfdz 
from among the foreigners' used to serve Ibrahim al-Husayn al-Hamadhanl 
al-Kattani (d. 281) as mustamli. 12 * 

It appears that everyday practice, however, did not always conform to 
these theoretical requirements. Otherwise Shu'ba b. al-Hajjaj (d. 160) would 
not already have stated, 129 albeit only occasionally, that only a low person 
would serve as mustamli, and Sufyan b. 'Uyayna (d. 198) would not have been 
driven to saying 130 that 'every group of people has some riffraff. Mustamlis 
are the riffraff among the traditionists'. And Sakhawi laments 131 the writing, 
intelligence, choice of words, half-wittedness and meanness about books [43] 
of a man who was Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalanls favourite mustamli for his dictation 
lectures in Damascus. A typical example of a mustamli's stupidity is the 
following anecdote: 132 Yazid b. Harun (d. 206) once said during a dictation 
lecture, 'Several (%dda — a number of) narrated to us'. When his mustamli 
called 'Whose son is Tdda?', Yazid replied with a sigh 'Tdda, the son of 
Oh-would-that-I-were-rid-of-you (faqadtuka).' When Khalid b. al-Harith (d. 
186) said during the explanation of a hadith, c Abu 'Uthman had doubts 
concerning (the correctness of the word) "God"', his inattentive mustamli 
called angrily: 'You are lying, enemy of God! I have never doubted God!'. 133 



122 Ibn al-Salah, 'Ulihm, p. 206. 

123 Suyutl, Tadrib, p. 173. 



124 Adab, p. 93. 

125 Dhahbl, Tadhkira, I, p. 251 [/p. 273-4, no. 259]; TT, I, p. 151. 

126 Adab,p.9L 

127 TB, II, p. 54 

128 Ibn 'Asakir, II, p. 205 [{II, p. 208]. 
129 Adab,p.91. 

130 Adab, p. 91. 

131 Sakhawi, Daw\ I, p. 13. 

132 Adab, p. 90; Ibn Salah, <Ulum, p. 206 [/p. 364]; Suyutl, Tadrib, p. 174 [/II, p. 134]. 
133 Adab, p. 90. 



Sam'ani 134 also narrates two amusing examples of insurmountable obtuseness 
or deafness on the part of the mustamli, one from a lecture dictated by Nizam 
al-Mulk (d. 485) and one from his own experience. 

What was required of the mustamli as regards proper demeanour was 
probably on the whole similar to what was generally expected of scholars and 
discussed in adab writings of all kinds. When a stranger who was serving him 
as a mustamli (or dictation student) spat during his work, Yazid b. Harun 
(d. 206) reproached him with two verses. 135 Al-Fudayl b. lyad (d. 187) criticised 
an old failing of his mustamli's, walking off during a lecture. 136 Similar 
experiences may have been the reason why Abu Usama Hammad b. Usama 
(d. 201) asked to 'Bring me a mustamli who is agreeable to the heart. Off 
with the obnoxious ones!' as well as for Yazid b. Harun's (d. 206) words to his 
mustamli 'O God, let us not become obnoxious!'. 137 

Despite all these demands even important traditionists occasionally 
employed boys as mustamlis. An early instance of this practice is Sufyan 
al-Thawri's (d. 16 1) 138 dictation lecture. We have already mentioned that Abu 
Hatim b. Hibban al-Busti (d. 354) after a Friday prayer in 334 in Nishabur 
chose as his mustamli al-Hakim al-Nishaburl (321-405) as he was the youngest 
of those present. 139 

While a sheikh was not able to choose his students, he did chose his 
own mustamli, uo often not without critical examination. When al-Zubayr b. 
Bakkar (d. 256) came to Baghdad, he asked to be introduced to the mustamli 
recommended by his students. When, in the first lecture, the mustamli 
addressed him with the customary question: 'Of whom are you narrating, o 
son of the disciples (hawari) of God's messenger?', al-Zubayr was so pleased 
about the form of address, unusual in its elegant [44] courteousness, that he 
continued to employ this mustamli. U1 The relationship of personal trust 
existing between teacher and mustamli occasionally allowed the teacher to 
joke with the mustamli, U2 just as it allowed the mustamli to point out the 
sheikh's mistakes. 143 Even so, Shu'ba b. al-Hajjaj (d. 160) was incensed with his 
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mustamli for contradicting him, 144 and the Qadi Hayyan b. Bishr (d. 237) even 
had his mustamli thrown into gaol for correcting him. 145 

If the mustamli was to perform his duties during the dictation lecture 
efficiently, he had to sit on a raised seat, such as a bench or a chair, which 
would of course have to be directly next to the sheikh. 146 During a great lecture 
dictated by c Asim b. 'All (d. 221) in the palm courtyard of the main mosque in 
al-Rusafa, the mustamli was sitting on a bent palm tree. 147 If the sheikh himself 
is sitting on a raised seat, 148 this will determine the mustamli's position. If he 
does not have a raised seat at his disposal, he will perform his duties standing 
up, which, indeed, appears to have been the customary position. When he 
was Malik b. Anas's mustamli, Ismail b. Ibrahim b. 'Ulayya (d. 193) 149 stood 
before him, 150 Adam b. Abi Iyas (d. 220) stood before Shu'ba b. al-Hajjaj. 151 
When Abu 1-lbar Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Hashiml (d. ca. 250) dictated a 
lecture in the front part of a house in Baghdad, his mustamli was standing in 
the courtyard. 152 Correspondingly, he positioned his mustamli inside a well in 
his parody of a dictation lecture mentioned above. 

His position of trust with the sheikh allows the mustamli to influence 
the time at which the dictation lecture starts, and, for instance, a sheikh who 
arrived for the dictation was asked by his mustamli to wait until Sulayman b. 
Ahmad al-Tabaram (d. 360) 153 was present. 154 The mustamli begins his actual 
duties by requesting, if necessary, the students to be silent, and then reciting a 
sura from the Koran followed by the basmalah, the hamdalah and the tasliyyah, 
unless the sheikh does all this himself. 155 The fact that any participant may 
recite the sura and that it is permitted to recite it before asking for silence 
shows how much these words have become formulae. 156 Then the mustamli 
prays for the sheikh in the following words: 'May God be well pleased with 



lu Adab, p. 91. 

145 TB, VIII, p. 285; Adab, p. 105-6. 

146 Adab, p. 88; Ibn Salah, 'Ulum, p. 206 [/p. 364]; SuyutI, Tadrib, p. 174 [fll, p. 134]; Ibn 
Kathir, Ikhtisar, p. 133 [Margais, p. 183: as the muballigh for the prayer, on a dakka]. 

147 TB, XII, p. 248; Adab, p. 17; DhahabI, Tadhkira, I, p. 359 [/p. 397, no. 397] 

148 TB, IX, p. 33; Ibn a. Y'ala, Tabaqat, p. 345; Adab, 50-1; Ibn Jama'a, Tadhkira, p. 147-8. 

149 DhahabI, Tadhkira, I, p. 296. 

150 [Adab, p. 89, 1. 2-3]. 

151 Ibn a. Y'ala, Tabaqdt, p. 280; Adab, p. 15, 89. 
152 Ibn c Asakir,il,p.ll8. 

153 GAL SI, p. 279. 

154 Ibn Asakir, p. 241 [/p. 243]. 

155 Adab, 48-9, 51-2, 96-8; Ibn Salah, <Ulum, p. 207 [/p. 365]; SuyutI, Tadrib, p. 174 [fll, p. 
135]. 

156 Adab, 48-9; Ibn Salah, <Ulum, p. 207 [/p. 365]; Tadrib, p. 174 [/II, p. 135]. 
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the sheikh, his parents and all Muslims'; 157 and if the sheikh is aware of the 
conditional nature of his own worth, the mustamli may use the words 'with 
our lord' ('an sayyidind) instead of 'the sheikh'. 158 [45] This choice of words, 
however, is disapproved of by some, 159 and Abu Bakr b. Hamid, for instance, 
forbade Isma'Il b. Muhammad al-Mustamli (d. 434) to call him 'imam' during 
the dictation lecture. 160 The mustamli is also forbidden, at least according to the 
example of Ibn Hanbal and other ancient authorities, to pray for a long life for 
the sheikh. 161 Sensible people have never valued all those prayers traditionists 
said for their sheikh any higher than the watchman's call 'Allahu akbar', 
although Ibn c Uyayna (d. 198) is said to have attributed, jokingly, one assumes, 
his long life to all the good wishes he received from his hadith students. 162 

The mustamli begins his actual duties by dictating to the students in the 
dictation lecture the sheikh's ism, kunya and nisba* Should he not know these 
constituents of the sheikh's name, as may happen if strangers or listeners who 
do not know the sheikh personally are employed as mustamli, he will first ask 
the sheikh. 163 Afterwards he turns towards the sheikh and requests him to 
start dictation, with the formula typical of a mustamli: 'Of whom have you 
narrated?' (man dhakarta) or Who narrated to you?' (man haddathaka) or 
'What have you narrated?' (ma dhakarta), adding the benediction 'God have 
mercy on you' or 'May God be well pleased with you'. 164 Of these questions, 'Of 
whom have you narrated?' appears to have been the most frequently used 
formula* Exactly how characteristic it must have been for the start of a great 
dictation lecture can be seen not only from its reiteration in many individual 
accounts, but also from the statement attributed to the chief judge Yahya b. 
Aktham (d. ca. 243), who said that despite his position as vizier and chief judge, 
nothing seemed to him to be more delightful than the mustamli^ question 'Of 
whom have you narrated?'. 165 Similar statements are attributed to the 
Abbasid caliphs al-Mansur and al-Ma'mun. 166 

The sheikh then replies to this question by giving the exact name of his 
authority: 'X narrated to us', and recites the relevant hadith. The mustamli 



157 Ibn Jama'a, Tadhkira, p. 162. 

158 Adab, p. 98. 

159 Adab, p. 99. 
m Adab, p. 99-100. 
161 Adab,p,100. 
162 Adab,p.l02. 

163 Adab, 103-4. 

164 TB, VIII, p. 468; IX, p. 33; Adab, p. 53, 103, 104-5; Ibn Salah, <Ulum, p. 207 [/p. 365]; 
SuyutI, Tadrib, p. 174 [/II, p. 136; Ibn Daqiq al- c Id, Iqtirah, p. 276-7]. 

1G5 Adab, p. 104; SuyutI, Tadrib, p. 174 [/II, p. 135]. 

166 Adab, p. 19-21; Cf. Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien II 66, n. 5. 
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repeats it, raising his voice. If there is only one mustamli, his repetition 
addresses all the listeners. In the great dictation lectures, where more than 
one mustamli is working, he always calls the words for his nearest colleague 
to hear, so that in the end all the listeners would be included. However, 
according to the description we have of a great dictation lecture in 369 in the 
main mosque in Cordoba, [46] this deviated from this plan. 167 According to this 
account, Abu Zakariyya' al- c A 3 idhi began by dictating to those listeners sitting 
closest to him, who would pass the subject matter on to the mustamli word 
by word, and the mustamli then dictated it with raised voice to the rest of 
those present. It is the mustamli ? s duty to repeat the sheikh's words in exact 
detail, especially if the sheikh is knowledgeable and well versed in the rules of 
hadith scholarship. In this case, his words command more reverence than if 
his technique of hadith was characterised by negligence of method. Many 
complaints in the relevant texts show, however, to which extent the mustamlis 
offended against this basic law of their profession, be it through incompetence 
or through negligence. The philologist Abu 'Ubayda Ma'mar b. al-Muthanna 
(d. 207-13) complained about his mustamli Kaysan: 'He hears something 
different from what I say, he says something different from what he hears, he 
writes something different from what he says, he reads something different 
from what he writes and he remembers something different from what he 
reads'. 168 According to Yaqut, 169 however, this rebuke was directed at his 
slipshod collection of Bedouin poetry. We have already reported Hayyan b. 
Bishr's (d. 237) rough treatment of his mustamli. While the abovementioned 
complaints may well have been levelled against the mustamlVs work as 
dictation secretary, the following one refers unmistakably to his duties during 
the dictation lecture. For when Dawud b. Rushayd (d. 239) dictated to his 
mustamli Harun b. Sufyan b. Bashir al-Dlk (d. ca. 250): 'Hammad b. Khalid told 
us', he would write in his book 'Hammad b. Zayd told us' and then dictate to 
people 'Hammad b. Salama told us'. When he came home, he was so furious 
about his own faulty copying that he beat his wife until she called the sheikh to 
help. 170 When the sheikh can pause while the mustamli repeats his words and 
the pupils copy them, he is to use the time by praying God for forgiveness. 171 
The duties of a mustamli during the lecture do not end with repeating the 
words of the dictation for the students, as he also has to copy the text down 
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himself, either for his own use or for the sheikh. 172 If he is employed long-term 
by one sheikh in the same lecture, it is to be assumed that frequently he would 
confine himself to repeating the text, dispensing with copying for his own 
use. In between, he has to be available to the students in case of queries, as 
his duty is to repeat to them words they might not have heard. If they are in 
doubt, they discuss with him until all doubt is removed. 173 In Sulayman b. 
Dawud al-Shadhakuni's (d. 234) dictation lecture, one student [47] drew the 
mustamli' s attention to a mistake within the isnad of one hadith, whereupon 
the mustamli consulted the sheikh and then corrected his mistake. 174 When 
al-Daraqutnl (d. 385) 175 heard in one of Ibn al-Anbarl's dictation lectures that a 
name was dictated wrongly, he was too shy to point out the mistake during the 
lecture. Consequently he consulted the mustamli after the dictation was 
finished, and during the lecture on the next Friday, the mustamli corrected the 
mistake at al-Anbari's request. 176 It depended on the mustamlis knowledge 
and attention, as well as on the sheikh's own, to what extent the former was 
required to assist the students. Once, when Ahmad b. Yazid al-Riyahi was 
employed as mustamli by Ismail b. ( Ulayya (d. 193), he was annoyed at the 
frequency with which listeners contradicted him, and Isma'il had to point out 
to him that no office is without troubles. 177 If the mustamli is himself in doubt 
concerning the text, he consults the sheikh, as we can see from one example of 
Sam'anfs own experiences in dictation lectures. 

He has to be most careful to add the blessing in a raised voice after every 
mention of the Prophet, and to follow the names of Companions and their sons 
with the prayer for God's pleasure (this is also the sheikh's duty 178 ), while he 
prays for God to have mercy on famous imams. 179 (The question of apposite 
and desired eulogies has been discussed much in the relevant literature, being 
a question of religious and literary propriety 180 ). 

The great value ascribed to the collation of the finished manuscript is 
proved not only by the customary statements in the surviving manuscripts to 
the effect that the collation had taken place. We also find the attempt at 
founding the practice on prophetic sayings, 181 or on true or alleged sayings of 



172 Ibn Abi Ya'la, Tabaqdt, p. 280; Adah, p. 15, 91-3; Dhahabl, Tadhkira, III, p. 75. 

1T6 Adab, p. 106. 

174 TB,X,p.329. 

175 GAL, I, p. 165; S I, p. 275 [Robson, J., in EI 2 , s. v.]. 

176 TB, III, p. 182-3; Yaqut, Irshad, VII, p. 74; Dhahabl, Tadhkira, III, p. 58. 

177 TB,V, p. 227-8; Adah, 89. 

m Adab, p. 63-4, 65; Ibn Salah, 'Ulum, p. 207 [/p. 365]; Suyuti, Tadrib, p. 174 [/II, p. 135-6]. 

179 TB, VI, p. 61-2; Suyuti, Tadrib, p. 174 [/II, p. 135]. 

180 Ibn Jama'a, Tadhkira, p. 162; Tadrib, p. 174 [/II, p. 135-6; Margais, p. 184]. 

181 Adab, p. 77-8. 
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other eminent personalities, the most frequently quoted of which is Yahya b. 
Abl Kathir's (d. 129) 182 or al-Awza'i's (d. 157) 183 graphic statement that he who 
does not collate what he has written is like someone who has relieved himself 
and does not clean himself afterwards. 184 Once the students have finished 
writing, the mustamli 's duty during the collation is to read out the dictated text 
once more, in order that the students should proofread their own copies. 185 He 
concludes his work by praying for mercy and forgiveness for himself, the 
dictation students and all those present during the lecture, naming himself 
first. 186 

[48] Hearing and receiving individual traditions and complete works of 
literature, and then recording them in writing was subject to definite rules 
which had to be followed; otherwise further transmission would have to be 
considered faulty. Works about the usul al-hadith contain more or less detailed 
descriptions of these rules, and some of them establish a frame of reference 
for the different kinds of literary transmission and reception. We have already 
seen that writing from a teacher's dictation was unanimously considered 
the highest form of reception. Because the mustamli was an intermediary 
between the teacher and the pupil, the question, discussed in later usul texts, 
was raised whether it was permissible to transmit traditions according to the 
sheikh if they were actually received through the intermediary mustamli. 

SanYanl (d. 562) does not mention the question in his Adab al-imla* 
wa-l-istamla\ In his discussion of the layout of the copied text, however, he 
insists 187 that the pupil should write the basmalah on a separate line, and to 
name on the next line the sheikh's ism, kunya and nisbas 'whose dictation he 
hears, or whose dictation he takes (through an intermediary)', followed by the 
dictated text. Thus it appears that he does not insist on the explicit statement 
that the text was transmitted by a mustamli. This does not, however, rule out 
the possibility that he would have ascribed higher value to the dictation heard 
directly from the sheikh's lips than to that transmitted by a mustamli, for 
immediately afterwards he quotes a statement by Muhammad b. e Abdallah b. 
Ammar (d. 242) 188 without personal comment: 'I have never copied from the 
lips of the mustamli and never turned towards him. I do not know what he 
says. I have only ever copied from the lips of the muhaddith.' Subsequently 



182 Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqat, V, p. 404 [/V, p. 505]; DhahabI, Tadhkira, I, p. 120 [/p. 128-9, no. 115]. 

183 GAL S, I, p. 308 [; GAS, I, p. 516-7]. 

184 Ibn <Abd al-Barr, Jami\ I, p. 77-8; Adab, p. 78-9; Ibn Salah, c Ulum, p. 176; SuyutI, Tadrib, 
p. 154. 

1S5 Adab, p. 174. 

m Adab, p. 107-8. 

187 Adab,p.l70-L 

188 DhahabI, Tadhkira, II, p. 71 [/p. 494-5, no. 510]; Ibn Hajar, Lisan, II, p. 272. 
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he explains that it is best to write immediately from the sheikh's dictation, and 
add the necessary diacritics and vowels to the copied text, before the mustamli 
begins. All the same, it appears that the nature of the literary reception is not 
changed by the intermediary mustamli. In accordance with this tolerant view 
he then 189 makes it a moral duty for the participants of the dictation lecture 
to exchange their notebooks in order to be able to fill in possible gaps in the 
dictation, but he does not demand that these additions must be marked as 
such. 

Ibn al-Salah (d. 643) and his successors discuss this question in more 
detail. Ibn al-Salah states 190 that in similar cases more than one authority 
permitted transmission directly from [49] the sheikh. As proof he quotes 
Sulayman b. Mihran al-A c mash's (d. 148) 191 abovementioned narrative, 
according to which he and others sometimes sat in a lecture dictated by 
Ibrahim al-Nakha £ I (d. ca. 95) 192 which was so crowded that those further away 
could not hear the sheikh at all. Consequently they consulted one another 
concerning the text, and later transmitted after all, without ever actually 
having heard the sheikh's words. Similarly, when one of his students 
consulted Hammad b. Zayd (d. 179), 193 Hammad referred him to his neighbour 
in the lecture; and when Sufyan b. 'Uyayna's (d. 198) mustamli Abu Muslim 
c Abd al-Rahman (d. 224) pointed out the size of the audience and the 
impossibility of hearing the sheikh's words, Sufyan pointed out that after all it 
was his, the mustamli 7 s, job to ensure that the students could hear the text. 194 
While these examples are not necessarily conclusive, some hadith authorities' 
relaxed attitude as stated by Ibn al-Salah should be considered the rule rather 
than the exception. 

There is evidence to show that the opposite opinion existed as well. He 
tells us that Khalaf b. Tamln (d. ca. 213) 195 discarded ca. 100,000 hadiths he had 
heard during a lecture dictated by Sufyan al-Thawrl (d. 161), and concerning 
which he had consulted his fellow students, as Za'ida b. Qudama (d. ca. 161) 196 
bidden him to transmit only words his heart remembered and his ear 
heard. 197 Similarly, if Abu Nu'aym al-Fadl b. Dukayn (d. 219) 198 missed details 



189 Adab, p. 174. 

190 Salah, <Ulum, p. 149ff., 207. 

191 In Khallikan, no. 270; DhahabI, Tadhkira, I, p. 145. 

192 Nawawl, Tahdhib, p. 135; DhahabI, Tadhkira, I, p. 69. 

193 Nawawl, Tahdhib, p. 217; DhahabI, Tadhkira, I, p. 211. 

194 [Iraqi, Fath al-mughith, 198]. 

195 Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqt, VII/2, p. 187; DhahabI, Tadhkira, I, p. 344. 

196 Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqt, VI, p. 263; DhahabI, Tadhkira, I, p. 200. 

197 [Iraqi, Fath al-rnughith, p. 197]. 

198 DhahabI, Tadhkira, I, p. 338. 
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during the dictations of Sufyan al-Thawri (d. 161) and Sulayman b. Mihran 
al-A'mash (d. 148) and had to ascertain these from his fellow students, he later 
transmitted them according to these fellow students only. 199 A similar story 
says that when the Hanbalite Yusuf b. c Umar al-Qawwas (d. 385) attended a 
dictation lecture, he only ever wrote down what he heard from the sheikh's 
own lips, and consequently pushed past the four mustamlis until he was very 
close to the sheikh himself. The more rigid attitude among certain circles is 
illustrated by the account of how one of his fellow students once said to him 
that he had heard the Prophet tell him in his sleep: 'If you want to hear hadith 
as if you heard it from me, you should hear as Abu 1-Fath al-Qawwas does'. 200 
Ibn al-Salah himself is a supporter of the strict opinion and declares the other 
attitude to be astonishing laxity. According to him, a transmission according 
to a sheikh is only permitted if the circumstances under which it took place are 
presented in full. 

Nawawi (d. 676) supports the same opinion. 201 He quotes Ahmad b. Hanbal 
(d. 241) as having said he hoped it was not forbidden to transmit according 
to the sheikh a letter [50] the sheikh omitted accidentally during dictation. 202 
He also hoped it was permitted to transmit according to the sheikh a single 
word which had to be ascertained from the mustamli, as long as there was 
agreement concerning the word. However, Khalaf b. Salim al-Mukharraml 
(d. 231) 203 forbade this, as he knew that Sufyan b. TJyayna (d. 198) once 
transmitted only part of a sentence: of haddathana e Amr b. Dinar he only 
transmitted c Amr b. Dinar, as he missed all but the suffix of the word 
haddathana because of the crowd. 

In comparison with this unequivocal rejection, c Abd al-Rahim b. 
al-Husayn al-Traqi (d. 806) occupies a mediating position. 204 While he does 
believe it to be safest if the pupil refers to reception through a mustamli , such 
as 'N.N. narrated to me through an intermediary (tablighy, as Muhammad b. 
Ishaq b. Khuzayma (d. 311) and others did, the determining question for him 
his whether the sheikh was listening in to the mustamli's words. If he was 
listening, in his opinion it should be permitted to the students of a dictation 
lecture to transmit the text directly from the sheikh, without mentioning 
the intermediary mustamli. He says, with justification, that according to the 
technicalities of hadith scholarship, the situation would be comparable to the 



199 [Iraqi, Fath al-mughith, p. 197]. 

200 TB, XIV, p. 326; Ibn a. Ya'la, Tabaqt, p. 345. 



201 SuyutI, Tadrtb, p. 136, 174. 

202 ['Iraqi, Fath al-mughith, p. 197]. 

203 Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqt, VII/2, p. 92; Dhahabi, Tadhkira, II, p. 59. 

204 Ibn Salah, 'Ulurn, p. 149-50, 207; SuyutI, Tadrib, 136 [Iraqi, Fath al-mughith, p. 198]. 
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case of a student reading his copy to the sheikh for authorisation, and that 
accordingly the text spoken by the mustamli while the sheikh is listening is 
of equal value to a Qira'a K ala l-shaykh. 205 Under different circumstances, e.g. 
when the sheikh is hard of hearing, it would be the student's duty, if were to 
transmit the text, to point out the fact that he received it from someone other 
than the sheikh. As an example for the correct attitude he quotes one of Jabir 
b. Samura's hadiths, containing a saying of the Prophet about the twelve 
emirs or caliphs descended from the Quraysh. 206 Jabir distinguishes precisely 
between the parts of the saying he heard for himself and parts about which he 
had to consult with his father, who was also present. However, even in the case 
that the sheikh was indeed listening to the mustamli' s repetition, Iraqi is of the 
opinion that a student is not permitted to transmit this text with the words T 
heard this from N.N.'s dictation' or 'N.N. dictated this to me', but rather has to 
use a more general expression, such as 'N.N. told me'. The two formulae 
quoted first are only allowable to someone who has actually heard the words 
from his teacher's lips. As we have seen, when it comes to the technique of 
tradition, Iraqi considers hearing through a mustamli to be equivalent to a 
qird'a 'ala l-shaykh, and consequently inclines to the opinion that the student 
may use the formula '(N.N. told me) during one of his lectures' (qira'atan 
'alayhi). He does add, however, that it could be argued that the mustamli, [51] 
whose duty is only to pass on the sheikh's words, does not intend to present a 
qir&a c ala l-shaykh. 

Unlike Ibn al-Salah and Iraqi, Ibn Kathlr (d. 774) defends the unconditional 
transmission according to the sheikh, 207 while among the younger authorities 
SuyutI (d. 911) explains the opposing points of view represented by Nawawi 
(Ibn al-Salah) and Traqi, respectively, without committing himself to his own 
view on the question. 

While the sources available to us do not allow a clear nor complete view of 
the development of the attitudes towards the subject, it does appear that the 
liberal and the rigid opinions have existed side by side ever since the question 
was recognised as such, and it is not surprising that here, too, we find 
Hanbalites among the strict judges. Following the general trend towards more 
liberal rules for the study of tradition, the question appears to have been 
judged less strictly in the later years. 



205 Cf. Ibn Salah, <Ulum, p. 145, 207; SuyutI, Tadrib, 130ff. 

206 Wensinck, Concordance, I, p. 103; II, p. 70. 
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[Chronological list of mustamlis and teachers who employed them] 

In the following we shall present a chronologically arranged list of mustamlis 
and teachers who employed them. In cases where the name of either the 
mustamli or the sheikh is unknown it has been replaced by a question mark. In 
the sources quoted for each name, we find, firstly, the instances mentioning 
the istimla 3 and in addition, as far as it can be traced, biographical information. 
A glance at the chronological distribution confirms the picture of the history of 
dictation we have sketched above. During the centuries in which it flourished 
we are able to state an increase in the numbers of mustamlis, then a fast and 
severe decrease, and finally, during the renaissance of dictation in the ninth 
century, an increase once more. Although the number of source texts used 
is much larger than would appear from this list, it is of course necessary to 
admit that the date, number and type of the sources available will have 
imparted to the picture a hue diverging from that of reality. This is probably 
also the explanation of the fact that the second half of the sixth and the whole 
seventh and eighth centuries are represented by one single mustamli. The 
geographical distribution conveys the impression that Western Islam knew 
very few mustamlis, but this conclusion would be problematical, to say the 
least. Still, it should be pointed out that Muqaddasi stated 208 that the Hanafite 
scholars in Marv, Sharakhs and Bukhara used to employ a mustamli; and we 
should furthermore draw attention to the fact that Sam'ani, the chief authority 
for istimla\ did indeed live in Marv. It is certain, however, that the second 
flowering of the ninth century was confined to Egypt and Syria. 

Translated by Gwendolin Goldbloom 



208 Muqaddasi, Ahsan al-taqasim fi ma 'rifat al-aqalim ed. M.J. De Goeje, Leiden, 1906, 
p. 327. 
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Mustamli 



Master (Sheikh) 



1. Sibawayh (d. ca. 180) : TB, XII, 195 ; 
Adah, 105 ; GAL, I, 100 ; S I, 160 ; 
[GAS, IX, 51] 

2. ? 



3. ? 



4. Abu Kinana b. Yunus b. Hashim 
[brother of no. 16] : TB, XIV, 406, 
87, 1. 18 

5. al-Jammaz : Adah, 90 

6. Bilal(?):Adab,87 

7. Ism. b. 'Ulayya (d. 193) : Adab, 89 ; 
Tadhkira, I, 296 

8. A. b, Yazld al-Riyahl : TB, V, 227 ; 
Adab, 89 

9. ? 

10. ? 



11. Abd al-Wahhab b. 'Ata' (d. ca. 204) : 
Adab, 86 ; TB, XI, 21 ; IS, VII/2, 76 ; 
Tadhkira, I, 309 

12. Barbakh [Muhammad b. Amr] : 
Adab, 90 

13. Kaysan b. Mu'arrif al-Hujaymi : 
Adab, 62 ; Irshad, VI, 215 ; Bughya, 
382 

14. Yahya b. Rashid (d. 211) : Ansab, f. 
592a ; Adab, 87; TT, XI, 207 

15. Adam b. a. Iyas (d. 220) : TB, VII, 
28 ; THan, 280; Tadhkira, I, 369; 
Adab, 15, 88, 91 ; IS, VII/2, 186 ; TT, 
I, 196 



1. Hammad b. Salama (d. 167) : IS, 
VII/2, 39 ; Tadhkira, [Hyderabad, 
1333-34] I, 189 

2. Sufyan al-Thawri (d. 161) : Adab, 

87 ; EI, IV, 540 [EF, IX, s.v. ; GAS, I, 
519] 

3. Malik b. Anas (d. 179) : Ibn Salah, 
206 ; Tadrib, 173 ; GAL, I, 175, S I, 
297 ; [GAS, I, 457] 

4. Hushaym b. Bashlr (d. ca. 183) : IS, 
VII/2, 70 ; TB, XIX, 85 ; Tadhkira, I, 
229 ; [GAS, I, 38 

5. Khalid b. al-Harith (d. 186) : IS, 
VII/2, 46 ; Tadhkira, I, 284 

6. Fudayl b. Tyad (d. 187) : IS, V, 366 ; 
Tadhkira, I, 225 

7. Malik b. Anas (d. 179) : v. no. 3 

8. Ism. b. 'Ulayya (d. 193) : supra col. 1, 
no. 7 

9. A. b. Asim (m. 201) : TB, XI, 454 ; 
IS, VII/2, 61 ; Tadhkira, I, 291 

10. Hammad b. Usama Abu Usama (m. 
201) : Adab, 85 ; Tadhkira, I, 295 ; 
TT, III, 2 

11. Sa'Id b. a. Aruba (d. 156) : IS, VII/2, 
33 ; Tadhkira, I, 167 ; [GAS, I, 91] 

12. Yazld b. Harun (d. 206) : Ibn 
al-Salah, 206 ; Tadrib, 174 ; [Siyar, 
IX, 358] ; GAL S I, 332 

13. Abu 'Ubayda Ma'mar b. 
al-Muthanna (d. ca. 208) : GAL, I, 
102, S I, 332 ; [GAS, VIII, 67, IX, 65] 

14. Abu Asim al-Dahhak b. Makhlad (d. 
ca.212)\ Ibn al-Salah, 206; 
Tadhlira, I, 333 ; TT, IV, 450 

15. Shu c ba b. al-Hajjaj (d, 160) : Ibn 
al-Salah, 106 ; Tadrib, 173 ; IS, VII/2, 
38 ; TB, IX, 255 ; Tadhkira, I, 181 
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16. ( Ar. b. Yunus [brother of no. 4] (d. 
224) : TB, X, 258, XIV, 406 ; Ansab, f. 
529a [/V, 288, 1. 18sqq.] ; Ibn 
al-Salah, 150 ; Tadrib, 136 ; 
Tadhkira, 1, 183 

17. ? 



18. ? 



19. Kajja: Adab, 106 

20. M. b. Yazld al-Tarsusi (before 240) : 
THan, 240 

21. Abu Yahya : TB, XIII, 446, 1. 6 

22. ? 



23. Abd Allah b. M. b. Rustam : TT, X, 
81 ; Ibn Khayr, 329, [1. 19] 

24. M. b. Aban al-Balkhi [Hamdawayh] 
(d. 244) : TB, II, 78 ; Ansab, f. 529a 
[/V, 287, 1. 9sqq.] ; Adab, 87 ; Kutubl, 
I, 240 ; Tadhkira, II, 74 ; Safadi, I, 
334 ; Tdj, X, 347 [Siyar, XI, 115] 

25. ? 



26. Maslama b. Shablb al-Nlsaburi (d. 
247) : Ansab, f. 592a 

27. Harun b. Sufyan b. Rashid Mukhula 
(m. 247) : TB, XIV, 24, XII, 248, 1. 1 ; 
Ansab, f. 529a [/V, 288, 1. 24sqq. ; 
Adab, 17, 96 ; THan, 261 

28. Harun b. Sufyan b. Bashir al-Dlk (d. 
ca. 250) : TB, XIV, 25, XII, 248, 1. 1 ; 
Ansab, £ 529 a [/V, 289, 1. 2sqq.] ; 
Adab, 17, 85, 96 ; THan, 261 

29. Harun al-Mustamll : identical to no. 
27 ou 28 



16/a. Sufyan b. 'Uyayna (d. 198) : 
Tadhkira, I, 242 [GAS, I, 93] 
16/b. Yazld b. Harun (d. 206), v. no. 12 



17. Amr b. Awn al-Wasiti (d. 225) : 
Adab, 65 ; TadTikira, II, 13 ; 
Shadharat, II, 52 

18. Sul. b. Dawud al-Shadhakunl (d. 
234) : TB, X, 329,1. 7, IX, 40 ; Ansab, 
f. 324b ; Tadhkira, II, 65 

19. Hayyan b. Bishr (d. 237) : TB, VIII, 
285 

20. ? 

21. al-Walld b. Shuja c al-Sakum (d. 
243), TB, XIII, 446 ; Ansab. F. 301 b 

22. Yahya b. Aktham (d. ca. 243) : Adab, 
104 ; TB, XIV, 191 ; IKhal, no. 803 ; 
Nawawi, Tahdhib, 621 

23. Ya'qub b. al-Sikkit (d. ca. 243) : 
GAL ; I, 118 S I, 180 [EI 2 , III, s.v. ; 
GAS, VIII, 129, IX, 137] 

24. WakT b. al-Jarrah (d. 197) : Ibn 
al-Salah, 206 ; Tadrib, 173 ; IS, VI, 
275 ; Tadhkira, I, 282 



25, Hisham b. Ammar (d. 245) : Adab, 
105 ; Tadhkira, II, 34 ; TT, XI, 51 
[GAS, I, 111] 

26. ? 

27/a. Abu Nu c aym al-Fadl b. Dukayn (d, 

ca. 219) : TB, XII, 346 ; Tadhkira, I, 

338 
27/b. Asim b. All al-Wasiti (d. 221) : TB, 

XII, 247 ; Tadkira, I, 359 
28/a. Yazld b. Harun (m. 206), v. no. 12 
28/b. Asim b. All al-Wasiti (d. 221) : 

TadWcira, I, 359, v. no. 27b 
28/c. Dawud b. Rushayd (d. 239) : TT, 

III, 184 
29. Sul. b. Harb (d. ca. 239) : TB, IX, 

33 : Ibn Bashkuwal, no. 449 ; IKhal, 

no. 277 ; Tadhkira, I, 355 
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30. ? 



31. Abu Yasir 'Ammar b. Harun (ca. 
250) : TB, XII, 255 ; TT, VII, 407 : 
Mizan, II, 245 

32. Hamdawayh b. al-Khattab : 
Tadhkira, II, 221 

33. Abu Hamid : TB, VIII, 468, 1, 14 



34. 

35. Isma'Il b. al-Salt (ca. 266) : TB, X, 
247, [1. 14-15], VI, 280 

36. al-Rabr b. Sul. al-Muradi (d. 270), 
Adab, 78, 1. 31 ; Tadhkira, II, 149 ; 
Nawawi, Tahdhib, 243 

37. ? 



38. ? 



39. A. b. Yusuf al-Baghdadi (ca. 270) : 
TB, XII, 123 

40. Ishaq b. Ya'qub al-Kafarsusi (ca. 
270) : Ibn Asakir, II, 456 T/II, 459] 

41. ? 



42. Ibr. b. All al-Wasiti (ca. 280) : TB, 
VI, 131 

43. AbuHafs 



44. Abu Amr A. b. al-Mubarak (d. 284) : 
Tadhkira, II, 196, III, 75 ; 
Shadharat, II, 186 

45. Al. b. M. Mukhawwal (d. 288) : TB, 
X, 91; Adab, 91 

46. M. b. Hisham b. a. al-Dumayk (d. 
289) : TB, III, 361 

47. 'Al. b. Amir b. Asad (ca. 291) : TB, 
IX, 325 [1. 13sqq.] ; Buldan, I, 845 



30. Abu al-Tbar M. b. A (d. 250) : 
Aghani, XX, 91 ; Kutubl, II, 218 ; 
Ibn Asakir, II, 118 ; Safadi, II, 42 ; ; 
TB,V, 40; Irshad, VI, 271 

31. ? 



32. al-Bukhari (d. 256) : GAL, I, 157, S I, 
260; [GAS, I, 115] 

33. al-Zubayr b. Bakkar (d. 256) : GAL, 
I, 141, S I, 215 ; Tadhkira, II, 99 
[GAS, I, 317] 

34. al-Jahiz ? (d. 259) : Adab, 93 ; GAL, 
I, 153, S I, 239 

35. A. b. Al. al-Madlni (d. 234) : 
Tadhkira, II, 15 [GAS, I, 108] 

36. ? 



37. Bakkar b. Qutayba al-Thaqan" (d. 
270) : Ibn Asakir, III, 283 ; IKhal, 
no. 115 ; Jawahir, I, 168 

38. M. b. Muslim b. Wara (d. ca. 270) : 
Adab, 96-97 ; TB, III, 256 ; Tadhkira, 
II, 139 

39. ? 

40. ? 

41. Ya'qub b. Suyan al-FasawI (d. ca. 
277) : Adab, 14 ; Tadrib, 174 ; 
Tadhkira, II, 145 [GAS, I, 319] 

42. ? 

43. Ibr. b. al-Hus. Ibn Dlzil [Dabbat 
Affan or Ibn Slfanna] (d. 281) : Ibn 
Asakir, II, 205 [/II, 203 ; Tadhkira, 
II, 166; GAS, I, 321] 

44. ? 



45. ? 

46. al-H. b. Arafa (m. 257) : Shadharat, 
II, i36 [GAS, I, 134] 

47. Salih b. M. b. Amr Jazara (d. ca. 
293) : TB, VI, 122, IX, 325 ; 
Tadhkira, II, 194 
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48. ? 



49. Salih b. M. b. c Amr Jazara (d. ca. 293) : 
v. supra no. 47 ; TB, II, 20 [1. 5sqq.] ; 
Adab, 17 

50. ? 



51. Abu Ghanim <U. b. M. b. Mas'ud : 
Subki,II, 314 [/III, 471] 



52. ? 



53, ? 



54. M. b. Ism. al-Jurjani (d. 324) : 
Safadi, II, 212 



55. M. b. Mazyad Ibn Abi al-Azhar (d. 
325) : Bughya, 104 ; GAL S I, 250 ; 
TB, III, 288 

56. Al. b. Zayd Zurayq (d. 326) : TB, IX, 
459 

57. ? 



58. ? 

59. A b. Ibr. al-Ammi : Fihrist, 197 ; 
Irshdd, I, 376 ; Tusi, Fihris, no. 37 

60. ? 

61. [Abu Sa'd] Wajlh b. a. al-Tayyib (d. 
ca. 350) : Ansab, f. 529a [/V, 289, 1. 
21-2]] 

62. ? 

63. A. b. Ibr. al-Najjad (d. 353) : TB, XI, 
338 

64. M. b. al-Fadl al-Mudhakkir (d. 362) : 
Jawdhir, II, 109 [/III, 303] 
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48. Abu Muslim Ibr. b. AL al-Kajji (d. 
292) : TB, VI, 122, IX, 325 ; Adab, 

96 ; Tadhkira, II, 177 ; Ansab, f. 475b 
[GAS, I, 162] 

49. al-Bukhari (d. 256) : v. no. 32 



50. Ja'far b. M. al-Firyabi (d. 301) : TB, 
VII, 202 ; Adab, 17 ; Tadhkira, II, 
237 ; [GAS, I, 166] 

51. A. b. OL b. Surayj (d. ca. 305) : GAL 
S I, 306 ; Tadhkira, III, 30 [GAS, I, 
495] 

52. AL b. A. Abdan (d. 306) : Ibn 
Asakir, VI, 241 ; TB, IX, 378 ; 
Tadhkira, II, 232 

53. 'Al. b. M. al-Nlsaburl (d. 324) : TB, 
VI, 61 [1. 32sqq.], X, 120 ; Shadharat, 
II, 302 

54/a. M. b. Ishaq Ibn Khuzayma (d. 

311) : GAL, 1, 193, S I, 345 [GAS, I, 

601] ; Tadhkira, II, 259 
54/b. A. b. M. b. al-Sharql (d. 325) : TB, 

IV, 426 ; Tadhkira, III, 39 ; 

Shadharat, II, 306 

55. al-Mubarrad (d. ca. 285) ; GAL, I, 
109, S 168 ; [GAS, IX, 78] 

56. ? 

57. M. b. al-Qasim al-Anbarl (d. 328) : 
TB, XIII, 182 ; Irshdd, VII, 74 ; 
IKhaL, no. 656 ; GAL, I, 119, S I, 
182 ; [GAS, IX, 144] 

58. al-H. b. Ism. al-Mahamill (dd. 330) : 

59. Abd al-'AzIz b. Yahya al-Juludi (d. 
332) : Fihrist, 196 ; GAL S I, 85 

60. M. b. Ya'qub al-Nlsaburl (d. 346) : 
Tadhkira, III, 75 ; Shadharat, II, 373 

61. ? 



62. Ibr. b. A. al-Hujaymi (d. 351) : Adab, 
18, Shadharat, III, 8 

63. ? 

64. Ar. b. al-Hus. al-Nisaburi (d. 309) : 
Jawdhir, I, 300 [/II, 378] 
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65. ? 



66. al-H. b. Ishaq al-Burji (d. after 370) : 
Abu Nu c aym, Dhikr, 274 ; Ibn 
Asakir, IV, 153 



67. [Abu Ishaq] Ibr. b. M. (or A.) 
al-Balkhi (m. 376) : TB, II, 9, 1. 15 ; 
Ansab, f. 422a, 529a [/V, 287, 1. 
22sqq.] ; Shadharat, III, 86 

68. M. b, Ma'mar al-Jayyani (d. 377) : 
Ibn al-Abbar, Mu l jam, no. 360, 362 

69. M. b. Ism. al-Warraq (d. 378) : TB, 
II, 53, 55 ; Ansab, f. 529a [/V, 288, 1. 
6sqq.] 

70. ? 



71. <Uth. b. A. al-Tjl! : TB, XI, 309 



72. al-H. b. Abd al-Malik al-Yashkuri 
(d. 393) : Ansab, f. 529a [/V, 288, 
Llsqq.] 

73. A. b. M. al-Darlr al-Razi (d. 399) : 
TB, IV, 435 ; Tadhkira, III, 218 ; 
Shadharat, III, 153 

74. Salih b. M. al-Jijari al-Mutawwi'I (d. 
404)*: Ibn Asakir, VI, 380 *[/VI, 382] ; 
Ansab, 123a [/II, 25] ; Dhahabi, 
Mushtabih, 93 ; Buldan, II, 35, III, 40 

75. M. b. 'Al. al-Hakim al-Nisaburi (d. 
405) : Buldan, I, 616 ; GAL, I, 166, S 
1,276; [GAS, I, 221] 

76. Makki b. M. al-Dimashql 
[al-Mu'addib] (d. 418) : Shadharat, 
III, 211 

77. [Abu Tahir Ibr. b. A. b. [b. Said] M. 
al-Bukhari (ca. 420) : Ansab, f. 529a 
UV 9 289] 

78. Ism. b. M. al-Amili [leg, al-AmulI, 
from Amul of the Oxus] 
al-Mudhakkir [al-Bukhari] (d. 434) : 
Ansab, f. 529a [/V, 289] 



65. Abu Zakariyya' al-A'idhl (ca. 369) : 

Ibn al-Abbar, Mu'jam, no. 1536 ; 

Buldan, IV, 27, 1. 5 
66/a. Sul. b. A. al-Tabarani (d. 360) : 

GAL SI, 279; '[GAS, I, 195] 
66/b. M. b. C U. al-Ji'abl (d. 355) : TB, III, 

26 ; Tadhkira, III, 130 
66/c. Others 
67. Abu Bakr al-Tawsanl al-Hafiz (nisba 

not sure) [Ansab, IV, 79 : al-Tusani] 



68. Ism. b. al-Qasim al-Qall (d. 355) : 
GAL S I, 202 

69. ? 



70. al-Sahib Ism. b. Abbad (d. 385) : 
Bughya, 196 ; GAL, I, 130, S I, 198 
[GAS, VIII, 206 ; IX, 192] 

71. [Abu Hafs] 'U. b. A. Shahin (d. 
385) : GAL, I, 165, S I, 276 [GAS, I, 
209] ; Tadhkira, III, 183 

72. ? 



73. [Ibn Abi Hatim al-Razi] Ar. b. a. 
Hatim (d. 327) : GAL S I, 278 ; 
['GAS, 1, 178] 

74. ? 



75. Abu Hatim M. b. Hibban al-Bustl 
(m. 354) : GAL, I, i64, S I, 273 ; 
[GAS, I, 189] 

76. al-Qadi al-Mayaniji [al-Mayanaji in 
Taj 2 , VI, 223 ; Yusuf b. al-Qasim (d. 
375)] : Ansab, f. 547a and b [/V, 425 ; 
Shadharat, III, 86] 

77. ? 



78. 
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79. Ahmad ?: Irshdd, I, 179 

80. A. b. AL b. a. Hashim : Irshad, I, 
179 

81. M. b. Ibr. al- Attar al-Isbahani (d. 
466) : TB, I, 417 ; Tadhkira, III, 333 ; 
Shadharat, III, 325 

82. Tahir b. M. al-Shahhami (d. 479) : 
Shadharat, III, 363 

83. Abd al-Khaliq b. M. al-Sakani [leg. 
al-Shikani] al-Hakim (d. before 
480) : Jawahir, I, 298 [/II, 371 ; 
Ansdb, III, 448] 

84. Sul. b. Ibr. al-Hafiz (d. 486) : Adah, 
93 ; Tadhkira, III, 365 ; Shadharat, 
377 

85. Al. b. Jabir b. Yasin (d. 493) : THan, 
404, 382 ; Shadharat, III, 399 

86. A. b. M. [Ibn] al-Baradani (d. 498) : 
THan, 405, 382 ; Ansdb, f. 72b [/], 
Tadhkira, IV, 29 ; Shadharat, III, 408 

87. A. b. M. al-Anbari (d. 507) ; THan, 
382, 408 ; Shadharat, IV, 17 

88. M. b. Ar. b. A. (d. 519) ; Jawahir, II 
80[?] 

89. Zahir b. Tahir al-Shahhami (d. 533) : 
Shadharat, IV, 102 ; Buldan, VI, 434 ; 
Mtzan, I, 345 

90. Abd al-Khaliq b. Zahir al-Shahhami 
(d. 549) : Shadharat, IV, 153 

91. M. b. Abd al- Wahid al-Fusarani (c. 
550) : Adab, 

92. M. b. C U. al-Bukhari (d. 554) : 
Jawahir, II, 103 

93. Ism. b. Yusuf b. Hula al-Qusi : 
Udfuwl, 89 

94. <Uth. b. Ibr. al-Birmani (d. 816) : 
Sakhawi, IV, 175, V, 123 

95. Abd al-Wahhab b. A. al-'Iraqi (d. 
818) ; Sakhawl, V, 97 

96. A. b. Abd al-Rahim al-Traqi (d. 
826) : Sakhawl, IV, 175 ; v. no. 95 

97. Abd al-Rahim b. M. al-Haythami (d. 
after 830) : Sakhawl, IV, 185, X, 255 



79. Abu al-'Ala a al-Ma c arri (d. 449) : 
GAL, I, 254, S I, 449 

80. Abu al-Ala' al-Ma ( arri (d. 449) 

81. Abu Nu'aym al-Isbahani (d. 430) : 
GAL, I, 362, S I, 616 ; Tadhkira, III, 
275 

82. ? 

83. [Shams al-Aimma] Abd al-Aziz b. 
A al-Halwanl (d. 449) : Jawahir, I, 
318 [/II, 429] 

84. Nizam al-Mulk al-Wazir (d. 485), 
EP, III, 1007 [/VIIF, s.v.] 

85. Abu Ya'la M. b. al-Farra 3 (d. 458) : 
GAL, I, 398, S I, 686 ; THan, 377 

86. Abu Ya'la M. b. al-Farra> (d. 458) 



87. Abu Ya'la M. b. al-Farra 5 (d. 458) 

88. Qadi al-Qudat Abu Sa'id M. b. A. b. 
Sa'id [ ?] 

89. ? 



90. ? 

91. ? 

92. Bakr b. M. al-Zaranjari (d. 512) : 
Jawahir, I, 172 [/I, 465] : Ansdb, f. 
273b ; Ibn al-Athlr, Kamil, X, 383 

93. M. b. 'A. b. Daqlq al- ( Id (d. 702) : 
GAL, II, 63, S II, 69 

94. Abd al-Rahim b. al-Hus. al-Traqi (d. 
806) : GAL, II, 65, S II, 69 

95. A. b. Abd al-Rahim [al-Wazir] 
al-'Iraql (d. 826) : GAL, II, 66, S II, 
71 

96. Abd al-Rahim b. al-Hus. al-Traqi (d. 
806) : v. no. 94 

97. A. b. Abd al-Rahim al-Traqi (d. 
826) : s. no. 95 



98. Ibr. b. M. Sibt Ibn al-Ajami (m. 
841) : Sakhawi, IV, 175 ; GAL, II, 67, 
S II, 72 

99. Ibr. b. Khidr (d. 852) : Sakhawi, I, 45 

100. Ridwan b. M. al-'Uqbi (m. 852) : 
Sakhawi, I, 339, III, 227, VIII, 176 ; 
Tibr, 239-41 ; GAL, II, 77, S II, 84 

101. A. b. Salim (s. 852) : Sakhawi, V, 
222 ; Tibr, 244 

102. Ibn Hajar al-Asqalani (d. 852) : . 
Sakhawi, IV, 175 ; v. no. 99 

103. Yahya b. Muhammad al-Munawi (d. 
871) : Sakhawi, X, 255 ; GAL, II, 77, 
S II, 84 

104. M. b. A... b. Qamar (d. 876) : 
Sakhawi, VIII, 176-8 ; Tibr, 215 

105. Ibr. b. A. al-Ajluni (d. 888) 

106. Yahya b. M. al-Qabbani al-Tajir (d. 
after 894) : Sakhawi, X, 247 ; Tibr, 
256 

107. A. b. Dawud al-Bijuri (d. 897) : 
Sakhawi, I, 298 



98. Abd al-Rahim b. al-Hus. al-Traqi (d. 
806) :v. no. 94 

99. Ibn Hajar al-Asqalani (d. 852) : 
GAL, II, 67, S II, 72 

100. Ibn Hajar al-Asqalani (d. 852) : v. 
no. 99 

101. Ibn Hajar al-Asqalani (d. 852) 

102. Abd al-Rahim b. al-Hus. al-Traqi (d. 
806) : v. no. 94 

103. A. b. Abd al-Rahim al-Traqi (d. 
826) : s. no. 95 

104. Ibn Hajar al-Asqalani (d. 852) : v. 
no. 99 

105. Ibn Hajar al-Asqalani (d. 852) : v. 
no. 99 

106. c Ar. b. A. al-Qalqashandi (d. 871) : 
Sakhawi, IV, 46 

107. M. b. Ar. al-Sakhawi (d. 902) : GAL, 
II, 34, S II, 31 
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THE USE OF WRITING FOR THE PRESERVATION OF 
ANCIENT ARABIC POETRY 

E Krenkow 



We rely for our more intimate knowledge of Ancient 
Arabian civilisation upon two main sources, the traditions of 
the prophet collected by a host of men who made it their 
special profession, and in a higher degree the poems of the 
poets who flourished before the time of Muhammed and for 
about a century later. The interest in the latter died away 
at a fairly early date and became the field of labour for a 
rather limited number of philologists who collected and 
commented the poems. These commentaries together with 
the biographical literature connected with the life of the 
Prophet and the traditionists form the second basis for our 
knowledge of this civilisation which finally played such an 
important part in the history of the human race. 

While it became a practice for the traditionists to establish 
an unbroken chain of authorities down to the Prophet him- 
self, this was not done for poetry, except in a few cases, to 
judge from the collections of poems handed down to us, and 
we generally have to be content with the assertion that 
certain readings were those of al-Asma'I, Abu 'Amr ash- 
Shaibanl, Ibn al-A'rabi, Muhammad ibn Habib, al-Mufaddal, 
Abu 'Ubaida and a few other grammarians. These gram- 
marians, though cited as final authorities, are frequently said 
to have collected the Dlwan or collection of poems of a 
certain poet ; very seldom, however, we learn whence they 
collected these poems. At the time the grammarians took 
the older poets in hand, the taste for poetry had already 
changed considerably ; we can ascertain this with a fair 
amount of certainty from the style employed by the poets 
contemporary with them of whom I need mention only 
Abu Nuwas, Abu Tammam and al-Buhturi; in addition 
anthologies had come into fashion. The ancient poetry was 
at the turn of the 2nd century of the Hijra the field for 
word-hunters which laid the foundation for the Arabic 
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dictionaries of the 3rd and 4th centuries, and it was the merit 
of these grammarians to have preserved so many ancient 
collections of poems which would otherwise have perished, 
as the interest which evoked this early poetry had faded 
away with the memory of those times* Had not these 
grammarians and their pupils put these dlwans on paper, 
practically the whole of this poetry would have perished 
within a further fifty years. 

If we accept this assertion as substantially true, we must 
enquire how much of the older poetry had been preserved 
up to the time when the grammarians took in hand the work 
of collecting and commenting. The general character of the 
older Arabic poetry is such that the poems were composed 
for some specific purpose, in general the praise of the tribe 
of the poet ; in the later periods also of individuals. How- 
ever, we find among the most ancient poems already some 
which apparently were composed to display the poet's art 
in composing works of a literary style in which he employed 
high-sounding words and difficult rhymes, which no doubt 
met with applause as this style in certain directions grew 
into a mania for cramming a poem with so many unusual 
words that it became almost unintelligible to an ordinary 
audience ; the poets who might be cited as examples are 
Tirimmah, aPAjjaj and Ru'ba. 

The method for making a poem widely known was the 
recital of the poem by the poet himself or by one of his 
followers or pupils, called the carrier (Rawl) ; the poet him- 
self being "the one endowed with knowledge" (Sha'ir). 
We find frequent references in Arabic literature to the 
recital of the poems by the poets themselves, and I refer 
only to the account given in the Kitab al-Aghanl 1 of the 
recital of the Mu'allaqa by al-Harith ibn Hilliza before 
King an-Nu'man and that of the Burdah by Ka'b ibn Zuhair 
before the Prophet. I have, however, to go to later times 
to get a further glimpse into the activity of the poets and 
their manner of reciting. In the KitsLb al-Faraj ba 4 d ash- 
Shidda of Tanukhi* the poet al-Buhturi relates that he re- 
cited to the caliph al-Mu'tazz some verses while the latter 
was in prison. These verses the poet had originally dedicated 
to Muhammad ibn Yusuf ath-Thaghri, then in prison, and 
1 Agh. ix, 178. * Vol. 1, 89-90. 
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now made al-Mu'tazz believe that they were composed for 
him. Al-Mu'tazz took the sheet of paper (**5pl) on which the 
poem was written and handed it to a servant who was present 
for him to keep in safety. Later, when he had obtained his 
freedom and become caliph, al-Mu'tazz was reminded of the 
poem and counting the verses rewarded the poet with one 
thousand dinars for each verse ; 6000 dinars for the six 
verses. 

The poetess Laila al-Akhyaliyya 1 had a poetical quarrel 
with the poet an-Nabigha of the tribe of Ja'da and after the 
customary practice she attacked the tribe of the poet with 
her lampoons. They, therefore, held a public council and 
decided to lodge complaint against the offender with the 
ruler of al-Madina, by which probably the caliph 'Omar or 
'Othman is meant. This being reported to Laila she com- 
posed further verses as a complement to her satire in which 
she says : 

News has reached me that a tribe at Shauran is urging forward jaded 
riding camels. 

Night and morning is their embassy journeying with a sheet of writing 
to get me flogged. What a bad piece of work (on their part) ! 

It appears that the people who were to lodge the com- 
plaint brought the offending piece of poetry with them in 
writing. 

Qaisaba ibn Kulthum as-SakunP, a South Arabian chief, 
while intending to perform the pilgrimage to the Ka'ba in 
the_time before Islam, fell into captivity amongst the tribe 
of 4 Amir b. 'Uqail where he pined for several years. The 
poet Abut-Tamahan al-Qainl happened to pass one day the 
place where Qaisaba was kept in fetters, who learning that 
Abut-Tamahan was about to journey to Yaman, made him 
undo the covering of his saddle and wrote in Musnad or 
Yamanite script verses which finally led to his rescue and 
liberation. 

It may be considered that these instances are isolated, 
and that after all the poetry of the desert was handed down 
by oral tradition and that the poems were composed and re- 
membered first by the poet himself and finally transmitted 
by his Rawl and, when the latter had died, by his tribesmen 

1 Agh. iv, i34 7 " u . Goldziher, Huta?a % p. 19. 
*Agh. xi, 130-131. 
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who had either an interest in the preservation of the poem 
or admired it for the beauty of the diction. 

But we can get a further insight that writing was not so 
uncommon in Arabia as is generally assumed ; if we read 
the verses of poets come down to us, we find there very 
frequent references to writing and I give in the following 
only a few typical examples ; also that the art of writing 
had already attained a certain degree of perfection and that 
the poets had a sense for the beauty of ornamental writing. 
We find also that the older poets are not unacquainted 
with the use of writing and shape of letters. 

The Rajaz poet Abun-Najm says 1 : 

I came from Ziyad like one who is bereft of reason, 
My legs tracing different characters, 
Writing on the road a Lam-Alif. 

The author of the Khizana tells us that the poet was 
blamed for revealing the fact that he knew writing, by whom 
he does not say, but probably by the grammarians who had 
put up the thesis that poets did not possess the knowledge 
of writing. 

Very frequently in the earlier verses of a long poem the 
poet describing the deserted homestead compares the traces 
with writing or even with illuminated title-pages such as 
he may have seen in copies executed for wealthy lovers of 
literature. 

Abu Du'ad al-Kilabi says* : 

To whom belong the remains of a dwelling like the title-page of a book, 
in the low ground of Utaq or the low ground of a£-Duhab ? 

Al-Akhtal has seen old manuscripts* : 

Just as if they were, through the length of time which has passed, 
decayed leaves of a book which are spread out. 

1 Khiz. 1, 48, ShawShid Mughnl 

U>j*JL£> >Qj jue o* c-JiH 

1 Bekri 115" 

vUjji oi»t )\ jut JL* * v^i o»y«» J& &j • 

* *-f * * * ' * + * 

Dlwan, p. 156. 4 
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Qais ibn al-Khaflm says 1 : 

ments)? y ° U ^^ ** tr3CeS ^ f * dwellin S) Uke the *""* of gilded (parch- 

the word mad&hib being explained as skins on which are 
lines of writing in gold. 

Here we have one kind of material used for writing upon, 
while in the following verse of Imru'ul-Qais we get acquainted 
with another kind. He says': 

To whom belong the traces of a dwelling-place which I saw and which 
Wled me with sorrow, resembling the hand-writing of a book upon South 
Arabian palm-bast? F 

• Al-Batalyosi s in his commentary informs us that the 'aszd 
is the bast of the date palm stripped off the leaves and he 
adds that the Muslims at the time of the Prophet were using 
palm-bast and flat stones for writing, while Imru'ul-Qais 
specially mentions palm-bast because the people of Yaman 
were accustomed to write their deeds and agreements upon 
this material. 

Hatim of Tayyi" puts it even plainer that he himself and 
his audience were acquainted with writing and mentions 
another writing material in the following verse : 

. J*, yj!" ^o* th « *»«» <> f dwellings and a dilapidated camp-trench 
which is like thy handwriting upon thin leather scribed in lines? 

Frequently we find, however, reference made to writing in 
another script than Arabic, a fact which has been interpreted 
as an admission of the poet's inability to read or write. The 
comparison, however, in these cases is more subtle ; the poet 
cannot make out the meaning of the traces of the dwelling 
just as he is unable to read a foreign script. Instances of this 
manner of allusion to writing are the following. 

Ash-Shammakh a poet of early Islam says': 

Just as a Jewish Rabbi in Taima' writes Hebrew with his right hand, 
then draws bnes (for further writing). 

1 Dlwan, ed. KowalskI, No. 4, v. 1. 

• Dlwan, ed Ahiwardt, 63, v. 1. 
8 Ed. Cairo, p. 100. 

* Dlwan, ed Schulthess, 42, v. 1 

ecu te> £ ^ ^u^ * ^ <$, 'y&Ujti 

5 Dlwan, ed, Cairo, p. 26. 7 
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But much earlier al-Ilarith ibn liilliza refers to another 
type of writing 1 : 

Whose were those homesteads at amabs which are effaced till their 
visible traces look like parchment-deeds of the Persians ? 

But if I could above refer to the poet al-Buhturl reciting 
his poem from the written sheet, we are also told that the 
poet 'Uqaila ibn Hubaira al-Asadi a who lived to the time 
of Mu'awiya handed the caliph a sheet (*m3j) on which he 
had written his verses, which probably were too emphatic in 
their expression to be recited publicly. 

The poet Dur-Rumma when reciting his poems asks the 
listener to write them down, for he says : 

A book does not forget or alter words or phrases which have taken the 
poet a long time to compose. 

The text of his Diwan in the oldest manuscript goes 
back to the poet himself. 

We are further told 8 that an-Nu'man ibn al-Mundir, king 
of al-Hlra possessed a collection (Diwan) of the poems by 
celebrated poets in his praise and that of his family and 
that this collection finally got into possession of the Omayyad 
kings, or at least partly. _ 

In Sukkarfs commentary to the poems of Zuhair ibn Abi 
Sulma and his son Ka'b we are told that the collected poems 
of the family of Zuhair were preserved among the Banu 
Ghajafan because they resided among this tribe, though 
belonging to the tribe of Muzaina. 

We get, however, more information in other quarters. 
Zubair ibn Bakkar relates 4 on the authority of a son of 
Jam'a the daughter of al-Kuthayyir, who said that among 
the books of his father containing the poems of Kuthayyir a 
certain poem was found. 

Finally Farazdaq 5 tells us clearly that he possessed a 
copy of the Diwan of the poet Labid; that is, at a time 
before the oldest grammarians who are credited with the 
collecting of the ancient poems. 

Still more important, however, is the fact that for all 
ancient poems we have a large number of various readings. 



1 Mufaddaliyyat, ed. Thorbecke, 26, v. 1. 
* Jumahl, Taiagat, ed. Hell, io I8 ff. 
5 Naqtiid, p. 200. 1. 



a Khizana 1, 343. 

4 Agh. viii, 30 bottom. 
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A great number of these variants are no doubt due to care- 
lessness in handing down, whether caused by errors of hearing 
or writing, but there are quite a number of readings which 
can only be due to different interpretation of the unpointed 
letters of the very defective older Arabic script. Unfor- 
tunately only very few of the ancient collections of poems 
so far published contain really old glosses at first hand to 
enable us to point out to students these very important 
readings. I do not refer to the variants caused by careless 
writing at later periods, but the variants quoted by the 
earlier grammarians in the commentaries to the poems 
edited. As examples I cite only the following, which could 
be increased considerably by systematically going through 
the Dlwans edited up to the present. 

Diwan 'Amir, ed. Lyall, 4, v. 2 Uj^l and \jj*\ 

7, v. 12 jt. fc II and c r >*j»H 

Hudali poems, ed. Kosegarten, 20, v. 2 t>ty*Jy and <>ty+Jv 

21, v. 8 »ULf and »U2~» and *UL» 
• # *• .» p «• 

21, v. 16 s"*!} an< I v*!> 

21, v. 21 JUjAfJI and S^^a+II 

22, v. 2 J^Lwl and J*JLJt 

22, v. 12 t^Uaur} and <jUa-^ and £u»j£ 
DlwSn 'Amr b. Qaml'a, 1, v. 10 U^t and \j*a*\ 

Diwan Mutalammis, 1, v. 4 ^UtU« and >&U 

I have taken these passages at random, but in all cases 
it is impossible that the variants can be anything but different 
interpretations of the unpointed written text of the poems 
at a time before the commentators began to explain the 
poems. 

I might even go further to suggest that the composition 
of poems and the art of writing were clearly connected, and 
probably the poet was also the person who wielded the magic 
art of writing. In addition, the very rhymes of most Arabic 
poems are more evident to the eye than to the ear. Some 
poets took a pride in composing poems rhyming upon a 
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letter which occurs only rarely at the end of words, as poems 
rhyming upon the letters <j* J» and j. 

The Diwan of Abul-Aswad ad-Du'all contains a small 
poem, No. 20 in Reseller's edition 1 , rhyming upon the letter J ; 
against the poet Abul-Jarud who, we are told, was unable 
to answer with a poem upon the same rhyme. As Abul- 
Aswad s life extended well into the time before Islam, we 
must assume that his striving after unusual rhymes was 
nothing new. It also seems to me to prove that letters and 
not sounds played a great part in the art of poetry, and I 
consider the subject important enough to be followed up 
further, as we may get more insight into the civilisation of 
Arabia before Islam. 

I need hardly point out that frequent reference is made 
in ancient poems to deeds and treaties being drawn up in 
writing, also that from several poets we know that they 
were Rawls of older poets and, we might add, their pupils 
in this art. With the art of writing the pupil, if gifted, 
was also initiated in the art of poetry. This might also 
account to a great extent for the schematic trend of thought 
with its recurring comparisons of the same subjects. Ancient 
Arabic poetry as preserved to us was not the free effusion 
of the soul, it was practically without exception an artificial 
utterance of the mind, expressed more or less skilfully in 
accordance with the talent of the poet. 



W. Z. K. M. 1913, p. 382. 



F. Krenkow. 
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Transmission, much more than authorship, seems to shape large parts of 
Arabic literature, since the author himself, rather than expressing his views 
with his own words, hands down materials quoted from earlier authorities. 
This aspect of literature is not only found in historical writing-— quite natu- 
rally, where the quotation of eye-witnesses is concerned— but in most other 
fields as well, especially in the refined literature of the adab-type, characterized 
by a didactic intention or attitude which impregnates the narration. With the 
exception of the Prophetic tradition (hadith\ most of the material this litera- 
ture consists of can eventually be defined as self-contained narrative units 
which we will designate here by the term akhbar. Such texts differ widely in 
theme and structure, and they range from simple statements or utterances to 
complex stories. 

The concept of adab, the works subsumed under it, and the style associated with adab will 
continue to generate many questions. "Literature of the adab-type" is here understood in its widest 
acceptation as given by C.A. Nallino, La literature arabe des origines a lepoque de la dynastie 
umayyade, trad, par Ch. Pellat, Paris 1950, pp. 7-28. Concerning akhbar as a term not limited to 
factual information, see my article: Prosa-Dichtung in der ahbdr-Uberlieferung, in: Der Islam 64/ 
1987/6 sqq. 

The works containing akhbar— whether or not the material is systematically 
arranged— are compilations drawing on a multitude of sources, most of which 
are themselves compilations. These sources are not transmitted in their 
entirety; instead, single akhbar are taken out and woven into a new context 
consisting of material from different sources. Within the compilation, the 
khabar forms a mobile element which may be described as a module; it is not 
a constituent part of an integrated overall-composition. Its absence would not 
necessarily imply incompleteness or change the character of the compilation. 



* This contribution is based on a paper presented at the XIII' Congres de l'Union Europeenne 
d Arabisants et d'Islamisants, Venice 1986. 
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Although it is not always evident from a given text, the single khabar may 
have undergone a long process of transmission, having been successively 
detached from and introduced into a series of works before it appears in the 
source that one is considering. As a result of this process akhbar are dispersed, 
and naturally the single element is more apt to be preserved than the work 
which from it was excerpted. Parallelism between single elements of different 
works constitutes a characteristic of akhbar literature. Due to the process of 
repeated reproduction, such parallel versions often show variances of different 
kinds. Akhbar of a distinctly narrative character, in particular, frequently 
appear under different forms that may hardly be reduced to a common model. 
To sum up this preliminary perspective, the khabar is described as a mobile 
component which may appear at different stages of a complex process of 
reproduction and be characterized by its own idiosyncrasy. 

Many readers familiar with this kind of literature will be familiar with these 
traits. Taken seriously, this would imply that it is very problematic to make 
direct use of such material, because any conclusion based on their origin or 
wording and composition may be misleading. Firstly, their value as self- 
contained elements favours the spread of akhbar falsely attributed to some 
authority or author. Indeed, when reproduced in later texts, their attribution, 
once coined, is transmitted along with the khabar. Since the author of a given 
source, being a compiler, may have taken his material from an earlier 
compilation, we cannot be sure that any original text of the authority quoted 
was known to him. Secondly, even where no doubt concerning authenticity 
exists, the prevalence of numerous variants may inhibit any subsequent 
assessment of the author's original wording. Under the circumstances, a 
detailed description of the process through which reproduction and reshaping 
of akhbar occurs is indispensable. It would thus be of particular interest to 
analyze the material of the great akhbariyun whose material is so predominant 
in the later compilations. 

Previous attempts in this direction have concentrated on the reconstruction of the akhbarfs 
works, and have neglected to consider the wording and composition of their material more closely. 
Cf. Mohamed A. Yagi, Sahl ibn Harun (mort en 215/830), edition des fragments avec traduction 
(unpublished dissertation), Paris (Sorbonne) 1955; R. Blachere, Un auteur d'adab oublie: ai-Vtbl 
mort en 228, in: Melanges d'Orientalisme offerts a Henri Masse, Teheran 1963; Badri M. Fahd, 
Shaikh al-akhbanytn: al-Madd'inT, Nadjaf 1972. For a study of the diachronical and synchronical 
aspects of the material related to al-Haytham ibn 'AdI, see my forthcoming study: Friihe ahbar- 
Literatur— Urheber und Gestaltung in Texten nach al-Haitam ibn 'AdT (st. 207/822). 

In the following, some observations concerning akhbar transmitted on the 
authority of al-Haytham ibn e AdT (d. 207/822) are set forth in order to prepare 
the way for a critical evaluation of his authorship. The selection of the 
material discussed here is based on a comprehensive examination of Hay- 
tham's corpus which include, to date, about one thousand akhbar. Except for 
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some fragments, no works by Haytham have been found so far. The material 
attributed to him is gathered from scattered quotations. Disregarding many of 
the questions that should be raised in this context, we will concentrate on the 
fundamental problems of authenticity and originality of form. 

The study of a corpus like that of Haytham has to be regarded as a fruitless 
undertaking if one assumes that these materials do not reflect Haytham's own 
literary work but were mainly produced by later authors who, according to the 
rules of literary practice, attributed these materials to him. On the contrary, if 
one hopes to achieve positive results, one must assume that these quotations 
are based on a text of which Haytham is either the author or the transmitter, 
if he refers to a prior authority. In the case of Haytham, as with many 
akhbariyun, proofs to this are very scarce, because there are only few texts or 
text-fragments that could be attributed to him beyond reasonable doubt. 
Furthermore, any mere arrangement of the collected materials according to 
the titles which are ascribed to him in bibliographical literature would not 
enable us to establish a dependable reconstruction of his opera. Any attempt 
to assign certain materials to these titles by reason of subject matter would 
necessarily be vague and arbitrary. Apart from this, it becomes clear, if we 
compare the titles with the materials collected, that only a small part may be 
ascribed with some certainty to the alleged titles. 

Some of the material is obviously related to the titles mentioned by Ibn an-Nadim, K. al-Fihrist 

H- h J a t D -^- he : a " I l 91/l97K P - m sq - on whom reI * Ya «* ar-RumT, "«'#»« <* 
udaha ,_ed A.F. Rifa i 1-20, Cairo 1355/1936-1357, 1938, 19/309 sq., as well as Ibn Khallikan, 

Wafayat al-ayan wa-anba' az-zaman, ed. Ihsan Abbas. 1-8, Beirut 1969-72, 6/106 sq and Isma'il 
Pasha al-Baghdadi, Hadtyat al-ariftn, ed. K. Rifat Bilge et al.. 1-2, Istanbul 1951-55 2/511 
Valuable references may also be found in other bibliographic sources such as Paul Sbath Choix de 
hvres quise trouvaient dans ies bibliotheques d'Alep au XIII< siede. Cairo 1946, nos. 208, 879, and al- 
Maliki, Tasmiyat ma warada bihJ al-Khatib al-Baghdadi Dimashqa min riwavatihT, in- Yusuf al- 

Ushsh, Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Muarrikh Baghdad wa-muhaddithuhd. Damascus 1364/1945 nos 

i r J - i 06 ' , S ° me tUleS ° f Ha y tham are even q uot ed. eg- K. al-Mathdlib: by Abu I-Faradj ai- 
Isfahani. K al-Agham, 1-24, Cairo 1345/1927-1394 1974. 1/12; or his K. al-Khawaridj: by Ibn 
Katnir, al-Bidaya wan-nihaya fl t-tankh, 1-14. Cairo 1348/ 1 929- 1 358/ 1 939 7/273 For the 
evaluation of these and other data, not mentioned here. I can at this point only refer to mv 
forthcoming study on Haytham. 

The Haytham corpus has to be regarded as a mass of dispersed elements, 
which in most cases may not be attributed to the works of which he is 
purported to be the author. Hence the only way remaining to establish 
Haytham's authorship is through the proofs which can be derived from the 
texts themselves. If one hopes to find a criterion for authenticity, the most 
obvious way to proceed would be— by analogy with the study of different 
manuscripts reproducing one text— to collate parallel versions, i.e. different 
reproductions of a khabar attributed to Haytham. 
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Akhbar which are identical in wording but ascribed to several different 
authorities would require further investigation. As in the field of poetry, when 
a diwdn has to be reconstructed from the dispersed verses found all through 
the literature, doubts as to the correctness of the attribution are justified in 
these cases. If identically parallel versions do not go back to a common 
informant (or source), they cannot both be of correct attribution. The limita- 
tions of this method are defined by what has already been alluded to. In 
contrast to poetry, no well-defined rules underly the composition of akhbar. 
The frequency of variances between parallel texts must limit the number of 
reproductions which, while identical in form, are attributed to two or several 
different authorities. False attribution can hence only be ascertained in a 
limited number of cases. 

Our perception of identical reproductions must, however, take into account 
the fact that any reproduction of texts on the base of manuscripts quite 
naturally generates variants: these have to be distinguished from divergency, 
which is of greater significance. Non-intentional interferences, such as copyists 7 
errors, small omissions, orthographic particularities, as well as minor adapta- 
tions — intentional or not — such as inversion of word order, change of 
prepositions according to linguistic usage, etc., should be understood as 
iterative variants. They do not exclude convergency between parallel texts. 

Even if one extends the concept of convergency in this manner, the number 
of parallels, where the identification of false attribution is possible, does not 
significantly increase. The relations among texts have to be examined in detail, 
as will be shown below, in view of their partial convergency. 

Firstly, it should be mentioned that convergent parallels among the akhbar 
attributed to Haytham refer to an antetypus that they — provided that there is 
no interdependency— are independently based on. The older these parallels 
and the closer they are to the lifetime of Haytham, the more they suggest a 
link to an original text of his or his direct disciples and exclude the use of 
intermediate sources. Only few results gained in this fashion can be considered 
fully reliable, since we often cannot exclude certain interdependencies among 
the sources. But they provide us, even if they are not numerous compared to 
the number of akhbar contained in the corpus, with some evidence to 
Haytham's authorship. 

In this context it may, for example, be pointed out that the khabar which appears identically in 
al-Djahiz, al-Bayan wat-tabyin. ed. 'Abdassalam M. Harun, 1-4, Cairo 1388/1968, 2/263 sq., and 
Ibn Qiitayba, Vyun al-akhbar, 1-4, Cairo 1345/1925-1349/1930, 1/31 1, could find its place in his 
Khitai al-Kufa (cf. Ibn an-Nadim, p. 112). It is not a certainly established fact that these sources 
are independent, but there are good reasons to suppose (see G. Lecomte, Ibn Qutaiba, Damascus 
1965, pp. 194-98). Also, the identical reproductions of a khabar in al-Qall, K. al-Amali, 1-3, Beirut 
n.d. (Cairo 1344 1926) 3/214 sq. and ar-Raqqam, K. al-'Afw wal-Vtidhar, ed. 'Abdalquddus AbQ 
Salih. 1-2. Riyadh 1401/1981, p. 472 sqq., could refer equally to Wulat al-Kufa, attributed to 
Haytham (Ibn an-Nadim. p. 1 12), as to the r Umara al-Kufa by 'Umar ibn Shabba (d. around 263/ 
876; cf. Ibn an-NadTm, p. 125), who appears in the isnads of both texts. 
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Other results obtained through comparison of parallel texts, however, tend 
to render the question of authenticity irrelevant. Variances which exclude 
convergency, and thus go beyond our definition given above, cannot be 
regarded as a mere failure of the copyist. They are so numerous in the 
Haytham corpus that the process of transmission must be considered as 
endowed with a literary identity of its own. Divergency of this order may 
jeopardize the assumption of a common basis. The quest for the original 
author becomes meaningless, when the parallel reproductions vary to such an 
extent that the original wording seems to be disguised by the adaptations of 
later authors. 

The analogy with the free adaptation prevailing in oral transmission is 
obvious, but in the present context its does not offer an adequate explanation. 
Divergency may very well result from a textual transmission as may be 
deduced from the comparison of parallel texts which refer to each other 
through quotation. 

E.g. Ibn 'Abdalbarr, al-huab ft ma'rifal al-ashab, ed. 'All M. al-Bidjawi, 1-4, Cairo n.d., 
3/1211 quoted by adh-Dhahabl, TaWkh al-lslam, 1-6, Cairo 1367-69, 4/218 sq. 

Divergency may also occur when akhbar are repeated either in one book 
(e.g. Ibn Hadjar al- e Asqalani, al-Isdbafi tamyiz as-sahdba, 1-8, Cairo 1322-25, 
1/10, 181), or in different places by the same author. An example of the latter 
is given by al-Djahiz. The utterance of a young boy who, when asked, 
designates his father, named kalb (dog), by the onomatopoeia wdw-wdw, is 
quoted twice on the authority of Haytham. In his Baydn (1/64: qdla 
I'Haytham), only the boy's answer is reported, and, by way of explanation, the 
name of the boy's father. In his K. al-Hayawdn (ed. 'Abdassalam M. Harun, 
1-7, Cairo 1356/1938-1364/1945), 2/168: zaama l-Haytham\ we find a narra- 
tive elaboration; here the event and its circumstances are reported: "A man 
called kalb (dog) had a little son, who was once playing in the street ...". 

The difference between both versions is not just one of wording. Although 
the plot is the same, the narrative structures differ to a degree that denotes an 
intentional adaptation. This short example already marks the extent of what 
adaptation may do to an original text. One hesitates to attribute both versions 
to Haytham. If he was the author of both, he would have furnished two 
different versions of this khabar. A more obvious conclusion would be that the 
later adaptor, in this case al-Djahiz, concealed the liberties he took by 
maintaining the attribution to Haytham. This process must, of course, not be 
misunderstood as falsification. Any rebuke of this sort would here be inap- 
propriate. By making this charge, we would only lend credit to the assertion 
that the reproduction of texts is generally faithful. It is clear that we in no way 
subscribe to this view point. The fact that adaptation designates itself as 
transmission may only be perceived as a reproach by those who claim that 
faithful reproduction is the norm. 
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Another example of two structurally different versions ascribed to Haytham 
is a tale about the young e Umar ibn al-Khattab. During a visit to Damascus 
he loses his companions and goes astray. He comes across a Christian monk, 
who takes advantage of his weakness, but manages to free himself. A second 
monk, however, offers him hospitality: recognizing him as the future conque- 
ror of Syria the monk implores his protection. 

Both versions point to the same source, because Haytham is quoted as 
referring to Aslam, a maula of e Umar (cf. Ibn Hadjar, al-Isaba, 1/37, 107) as 
the ultimate authority. Yet, they differ greatly in respect to the representation 
of the dialogues and the narrator's point of view. Az-ZadjdjadjT {al- AmalT, ed. 
'Abdassalam M. Harun, Cairo 1382, pp. 39-41) offers a narration in the first 
person, i.e. allegedly the account of e Umar himself, as he told it to his maula 
Aslam. In contrast, Ibn KathTr (al-Bidaya wan-nihaya, 7/58 sq.) first quotes 
Aslam's report about the journey of his patron c Umar (i.e. a narration in the 
third person), and then changes suddenly to a narration in the first person 
which is roughly the same as that of az-Zadjdjadji. The abrupt change to 
another point of view corresponds with the introduction of a substantial 
element which can hardly be reported by Aslam, since from his "observer's" 
point of view, he does not have access to it: By the words "I sat down to think 
about it" {djalastu mufakkiran), an aspect of introspection is introduced. Since 
this passage finds a parallel in az-ZadjdjadjT's version, we conclude that it is 
the text itself, his source, which induced Ibn KathTr to change the point of 
view of his narration. The presumption that the version preserved in this work 
might have been reshaped from a text close to the version of az-Zadjdjadji is 
simply a consequence of our observation concerning the dominant traits of the 
narration which Ibn KathTr found in his source. Confirmation of this assump- 
tion is gained from further comparison. The introspective momentum is more 
circumstantial in az-ZadjdjadjT's text, where r Umar is engaged in an inner 
monologue. In addition, Ibn KathTr gives much shorter dialogues and shows a 
tendency to avoid direct speech (e.g. : sa "alani 'ani l-amri, Bidaya ; ma yuq 'iduka 
hahunal, Amafi). The legendary element, according to which the monk was 
able to foresee the later role of e Umar, appears to be better elaborated in az- 
ZadjdjadjTs text because the monk here formulates his presentiment subtly. 
Ibn KathTr, however, presents what seems to be an awkward simplification (la- 
adjidu sifataka sifata UatT tukhridjuna min hddhd d-dairi, AmalT; inmla-ardka 
lladhi tukhridjund (sic!) min biladind, Bidaya). Most probably, the adaptation 
found in Bidaya was undertaken in order to make a more complex narration 
compatible with a historical report. This transformation was interrupted and 
impeded by specific traits of the narrative itself. 

Neither Ibn KathTr nor az-ZadjdjadjT — if we suppose that there had been an 
"editorial" interference in the elaboration of this text — can be singled out as 
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responsible for the shape of the text as it appears in their works. Az-ZadjdjadjT 
quotes {akhhararii) Ibn Durayd (d. 321/933; EI 2 3/757), and Ibn KathTr refers 
to (rawa) Ahmad ibn Marwan ad-DInawari (d. 310/922; GAL 2 1/160 sq. S 1/ 
249). Both are well-known authors in the akhbar field. Ad-Dfnawan's a!- 
Mugalasa wa-gawdhir al- f ilm (Publications of the Institute for the History of 
Arabic-Islamic Science, Series C Facsimile Editions 38, Frankfurt 1986, p. 301 
sq.) contains a version of Haytham 's narrative. Many differences in wording 
which distinguish his version from az-ZadjdjadjT's Text are faithfully reprodu- 
ced by Ibn KathTr. Doubtlessly ad-DTnawarFs reproduction is the source of his 
own version. But comparison makes clear, that Ibn KathTr himself reshaped 
the text by reductions and simplifications and thus brought it close to the form 
of a historical report. Adaptation concerning the wording (style) and narrative 
structure is to be observed in the work of Ibn KathTr in other instances as well 

The comparison between Ibn KathTr, Bidaya 8, 100 sq. and at-Tanukhl, al-Mustadjadminfa'alat 
al-adjwad, ed. M. Kurd 'AIT, Damascus 1365/1946. 125 sq., offers an obvious example. 

The data gained from the collation of other parallels show that in many 
cases wording and composition of akhbar quoted on the authority of Hay- 
tham result from a process of repeated adaptation. Reshaping therefore may 
not be a unique operation but may occur several times within the long chain 
of transmission from the archetype to the text that reaches us. Intermediate 
sources may be of importance as lost links within this chain. 

Normally, adaptations do not give rise to versions of distinct narrative 
structure. Divergency is mostly limited to differences in wording, omissions, 
abridgements, comments, explanations of the motives of the protagonists, and 
amplifications through the addition of adequate descriptive elements. A story 
about the Caliph al-Hadfs (d. 170/786) invitation to praise the sword of the 
famous poet *Amr ibn Ma'dikarib (mukhadram, cf. GAS 2/306 sq.) will be 
discussed here. It serves as an example of differential change at different levels 
of the transmission process which does not entail changes in the narrative 
structure. 

As-Samsama, the sword of the legendary warrior and poet 'Amr ibn Ma'dTkarib, comes into the 
hands of al-Hadf. He lays it down in front of him, the blade bare, and invites the poets to praise it. 
One of them, Ibn Yamln al-Basn (al-Mas e udI, Murudj, see below, § 2491 and Index) is the first to 
pronounce verses that satisfy the Caliph. He is rewarded with a gift of money and the precious 
sword. After he has offered to share the gift with his colleagues, the Caliph buys back the sword 
from him. 

This story is cited on the authority of Haytham by: Ibn 'Abdrabbih, al-'Iqdal-farid, ed. Ahmad 
Aminetal., 1-7, Cairo 1359/1940-1372/1953, 1/210 sq.; al-M as udi, Murudj adh-dhahab wa-ma'adin 
ahdjauhar, ed. Ch. Pellat, 1-7, Beirut 1965-79, §§ 2490 sq.; Abu Hilal al-'Askari, DTwan al-ma'am, 
1-2, Cairo 1352, 2/52 sq.; Ibn Khaliikan, Wafayat. 6/108 sq.: Ibn Hudhayl al-Andalusi, Hilyat al- 
fursan wa-shVar ash-shudfan, ed. M. 'AbdalghanI Hasan, Cairo 1387/1951, p. 189 sq. Two 
reproductions which are not attributed, neither to Haytham nor to any other authority, but have 
many traits in common with the renderings ahead} mentioned, are found in al-Husri, Zahr al-adab 
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wa-thamar al-albab, ed. 'AIT M. al-BidjawT, 1-2, Cairo 2 1384/ 1969, p. 780 sq M and ath-Tha'alibl, 
Thimar al-qulub fi l-mudaf wal-mansub, ed. M. Abu 1-Fadl Ibrahim, Cairo 1384/1965, p. 622 sq. 
Finally, we must also mention the text of al-Khafadji, Tiraz al-madjalis t Cairo 1284, p. 135 sq., 
who quotes six of the verses on the sword, but ascribes them to an "Ibn Iyas". Preceding the verses 
there is a very short description of the scene at the court of al-Hadl, corresponding to that found in 
al-Mas'udl. His "Ibn lyas", therefore, is probably merely an incorrect rendering of Ibn Yamin. 
Including his text, altogether eight versions of the khabar, all related to Haytham, can be analyzed 
here. 

The reproductions of the khabar quoted on the authority of Haytham and 
those related to them may be divided into two families. The texts of Abu Hilal 
and Ibn Khallikan are similar to one another. In both, the scene at the 
Caliph's court is preceded by a sketch of the history of this sword; it passed 
through the hands of various owners after the death of e Amr ibn Ma'dikarib. 
When the account reaches the Caliph al-Hadl, the occasion is taken to praise 
him for the generosity he showed by spending a large sum to acquire it. This 
madlh is likely to confirm Haytham's authorship. Haytham who is here 
represented as an eye-witness of the event — for this reason, Ibn Khallikan 
quotes this story in his biographical chapter on Haytham— was once one of 
the Caliph's intimates (nudamd*). 

The biographies report Haytham's intimacy with several caliphs up to Harun ar-Rashld (e.g. al- 
Qifti, Inbah ar-ruwat 'ala anbah an-nuhai, ed. M. Abu I-FadI Ibrahim, 1-4, Cairo 1369/1950-[1393]/ 
1973! 3/365). A reminiscence of Haytham concerning a meeting {madjlis) at the palace of al-MahdT 
is quoted by al-Mas'udl, Murudj, § 2464. 

The two texts of Abu Hilal and Ibn Khallikan confirm the rendering of 
al-Husri, although his version shows abridgements and, as regards the Caliph's 
invitation, inconsistency; these factors denote textual corruption. Al-Husri and 
Ibn Khallikan have some wordings in common which contrast with Abu Hilal: 
e.g. kdna awsa'a bamWAhbds kaffan instead ofkhuluqan; miktalfThi badratun 
instead of danamru. This points either to a specific wording shaped by Abu 
Hilal himself, or to interference by a copyist. We are inclined to believe the 
second possibility. Ibn Khallikan's text is so close to that of Abu Hilal that he 
has probably drawn his rendering from a version based on Abu Hilal's text. 
Yet al-Husri who, on chronological grounds, can hardly have drawn on the 
work of Abu Hilal, must have taken the model of his rendering from a source 
that Abu Hilal also used. 

Only Abu Hilal gives the chain of transmitters which connects him with 
Haytham. He quotes (qala) Muhammad ibn Dawud ibn al-Djarrah (d. 296/ 
908; GAL S 1/224 sq.) who refers to (an) Abu Hiffan (d. 255/869; GAS 
1/372) ( ani l-Iyas al-Qddi r ani l-Haytham). By mentioning these two well- 
known men of letters and authors of works entitled "What is known about 
poets" (akhbar ash-shuard*), we are led to a possible link between Abu 
Hilal and al-Husri. Of course this must, due to the lack of textual proof, remain a 
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presumption. Confirmation is found, however, in a remark of ath-Tha'alibl, 
who, following his rendering of the story, mentions a version of Abu Hiffan, 
which he does not reproduce (see below). 

Al-Mas e udi's and ath-Tha'alibl's renderings belong to the second family of 
texts. At first glance, the differences between both seem to outweigh any 
convergency. Yet, the fact that there are identical passages in these two texts 
— in contrast to the parallels of the first family — attracts our attention. The 
end of the story, relating the poet's honest attitude towards his colleagues, 
appears in both texts in identical form as far as structure and wording are 
concerned. Also the account of the Caliph's invitation corresponds in both 
texts: here he addresses his chamberlain (hddjib). Apart from this, convergen- 
ces with corresponding parts of the other texts occur independently at 
different points. Al-Mas e udT cites only three verses, their sequence being in 
concordance with ath-Tha'alib! and Abu Hilal. Also al-Mas e udT hints to his 
source by quoting (haddathand) from "Abdallah ibn ad-Dahhak (al-Misri; cf. 
Ibn Hibban al-Bustl, K. al-Madjruhin min al-muhaddithin, ed. Mahmud 
Ibrahim Zayid, 1-3, Aleppo 1395/1975-1396/1976, 3/91 : al-Hadadl). 'Abdallah 
ibn ad-Dahhak appears several times as a direct transmitter of Haytham in his 
corpus, mostly as an informant of the well-known historian Muhammad ibn 
Zakariya' al-Ghallabl. 

Mu'afa ibn ZakarTya* an-Nahrawanl, K. al-Djalis as-salih al-kq/T, ed. M. Mursi al-KhGU, 1-2, 
Beirut 1401/1981-1403/1983, 1/240, 251, 2/36, and id.,'ms. Seray Ahmet III 2321, p. 385; as-SulT, 
Ash'ar awiad al-khulafa\ ed. J. Heyworth-Dune, London 1936, pp. 297, 298, 313. For al-Ghallabl 
(d. 298/910) see Khayraddin az-Zirikll, al-A'lam, 1-8, Beirut 1980, 6/130, and F. Rosenthal, A 
History of Muslim Historiography, Leiden M968, pp. 429, 509. 

Al-Ghallab! is not mentioned by al-Mas e udI in this context, but his K. al- 
Adjwdd, which would be thematically appropriate for this story, belongs to his 
sources, as al-Mas r udT declares elsewhere (Murudj, § 8). Since 'Abdallah ibn 
ad-Dahhak cannot be a direct informant of al-Mas c udi, in spite of what the 
term haddathand seems to imply, we suppose that the name of al-Ghallabl has 
been omitted. 

Ibn 'Abdrabbih offers an abridged version concentrating on the scene 
between the Caliph and the poets. The verses quoted by him differ from Abu 
Hilal's rendering only in their order and in some details. But his narrative 
corresponds to the text of al-Mas e udI (e.g. when the Caliph addresses his 
hddjib) and must be connected with al-Ghallabi's version. Ibn 'Abdrabbih, 
who does not allude to his source here, quotes al-Ghallabl several times 
elsewhere in his work (cf. Walter Werkmeister, Quelknuntersuchungen zum 
Kitab al-lqd al-farid des Andalusiers Ibn 'Abdrabbih, Berlin 1983, S. 320). He 
receives most of the material from Abu Yusr ash-Shaibanl (d. 298/91 1 ; U.R. 
Kahhala, Mudjam aUmuallifin, 1-15, Damascus 1376/1957-1381 1961, 1/5, 
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97), whose lost adab-work probably was Ibn 'Abdrabbih's direct source also 
in this case. A faithful reproduction of Ibn 'Abdrabbih's rendering is given by 
Ibn Hudhayl. But he also reports, in accordance with the texts mentioned 
above, the end of the story (the poet's reward), which does not appear in the 
e Iqd as we now have it. Ibn Hudhayl must have had a more complete copy of 
this text, at least as far as this detail is concerned, than we do. 

Ath-Tha e alibT also depends on al-Ghallabi in those parts which are parallel 
to al-Mas'udl's text. Those passages of their texts which converge with the 
renderings of the first family would then point back to an original version of 
Haytham. The parts which appear exclusively in the texts of al-Mas r udI, ath- 
Tha'alibl and Ibn 'Abdrabbih would consequently reflect a version of al- 
GhallabT. Finally, these texts also show individual traits shaped by the authors 
of the compilations that we use as our sources. 

Of course, ath-Tha'alib! is in part substantially different from the other 
versions attributed to Haytham. Two elements must here be discussed. Ath- 
Tha'alibT deals more with the historical aspect than the parallel texts. He 
quotes the verses of 'Amr ibn Ma'dlkarib pronounced when he left the sword 
to Ibn al-'As, enumerates the Umayyad caliphs who owned it, and mentions 
its final transfer to al-Hadi. Secondly, according to ath-Tha e alibi, the poet who 
is rewarded for his verses — roughly the same as in the parallel texts — is not 
Ibn Yamln but Abul-Haul al-Himyarl (who lived until the reign of the Caliph 
al-Amln; cf. GAS 2/599). Both these elements are to be found in a text given 
by al-Baladhun (Futuh al-buldan, ed. Salahaddm al-Munadjdjid, Cairo 1956- 
58, p. 142 sq.) who quotes (wa-qdla) Haytham's colleague Hisham ibn 
Muhammad al-Kalbl (d. 204/819 or 206/821 ; cf. EI 2 4/495). The main part of 
his text relates what could be called a "genealogy of the sword". Ath- 
Tha'alibl's shorter version is parallel to it in content— he abridges a long list of 
owners — and divergent in some details. It does not seem too hazardous to 
suggest that ath-Tha'alibl's version is a combination of two strains of adapta- 
tion, one leading over al-Ghallabi, a common link to al-Mas'udl, and the other 
being of unknown provenance but in some way connected with Ibn al-Kalbl. 
The attribution of the verses to Abu 1-Haul, however, must not necessarily be 
borrowed from this unknown source. Al-Baladhun names Abu 1-Haul just as 
do al-Djahiz (K. al-Hayawdn, 5/87 sq.) and Ibn ash-Shadjarl {al-Hamasa, ed. 
'Abdalmuln al-Muluhl and Asma' al-Himsi, 1-2, Damascus 1970, p. 796 sq.). 
Moreover, one may gather that ath-Tha'alibi was aware of the opinion of 
scholars who voted for Abu 1-Haul as the poet in question; this is suggested by 
his quotation {Thimar, p. 623) of a commentary from al-Djahiz, who, in the 
corresponding text (Hayawan, 5/87), just quotes the verses from Abu 1-Haul 
without inserting them into a narrative framework. It is possible that ath- 
Tha'alibT, from his position of superior insight into the matter, and influenced 
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by authorities like al-Djahiz, felt obliged and free to change the name of the 
poet he found in his source. The importance he gave to this question is 
manifest in his remark subsequent to this story, according to which Abu 
HifTan held Ibn Yamln to be the author (sahib) of the poem (see above). 

Nothwithstanding our conclusion concerning the text of ath-Tha r alibT, it 
remains that adaptation occurred at different levels of the chain of transmis- 
sion. Successive adaptations by Abu HifTan resp. Ibn al-Djarrah and al- 
Ghallabi could be identified. We have shown further that the authors of the 
compilations we use also introduced identifiable changes into the text. 

A story of quite different character about the Samsama sword and the Caliph al-Hadi is given 
by al-Mu'afa ibn ZakarTya\ al-Djalis, 1/566-68. Here, the narrator is Abu Muhammad al-YazTdl 
{d. 202/817-18; al-Khatlb al-Baghdadl, Tarikh Baghdad^ 1-14, Cairo 1349/1931, 14/146 sq.; az- 
Zubaidl, Tabaqat an-nahwiyin wal-lughawlyln, ed. M. Abu I-Fadl Ibrahim, Cairo 1373/1954, pp. 
60-65). He was present when the Caliph ordered the sword to be struck against a stone, and when 
the poet's verses then praised the sword that split through the rock without being damaged. Al- 
Mu'afa cites al-Ghallabi, who thus appears to be the authority for two different — indeed 
opposed — stories about al-Hadland the sword. They differ not only in content (action), but also in 
their narrative features. The story that al-Mu'afa quotes from al-Ghallabi includes distinct 
narrations in the first person: Al-YazTdT tells about his intimate relation with the Caliph and his 
attempt to prevent the sword from being put to the test. Within this story appears the account of 
the Caliph; he tells of his quest for the sword, and why he wanted to test it. This composition has 
no equivalent among the akhbar of the Haytham corpus, except in the texts found in al-Mu'afa"s 
book. This adds to my suspicion that, while outwardly claiming to be a faithful traditionist, he has 
taken great liberties in reshaping the material. 

The fact that the material underwent successive modification does not mean 
that Haytham's akhbar lie buried under an uncontrolled multiplication of 
variants. In many instances, as in the example presented here, the reproduc- 
tions of akhbar referred to Haytham reveal, in their convergent parts, a clear 
outline of "his" version, which can be clearly distinguished from substantially 
similar akhbar not attributed to Haytham. In these cases, the data given in the 
isnad may be a reliable indication of the origin of the single khabar. 

Our consideration of divergency has made it clear that the isnad does not 
necessarily ensure the preservation of the original form, as set down by the 
authority purported to be the primary source in the chain of the isnad. 
Moreover, the validity of isnads, thus defined, does not warrant generaliza- 
tion. When two texts are of identical appearance but are not related according 
to the indications given in the isnads, doubts naturally arise as to the 
trustworthiness of these indications. This does not only apply to completely 
identical texts. If we firstly consider that akhbar may undergo repeated 
adaptation, the question must be raised in respect to convergent parts of 
parallel texts: this may indicate a non-explicit relationship. We secondly have 
to consider that several narrators to whom different versions of a khabar are 
referred, may relate a story which was common knowledge to many. In this 
case, the convergency between texts of independent transmissions does not 
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establish false attribution. In this light, what was said in the beginning may be 
specified: We must insist on a careful evaluation of the convergent and 
divergent parts of parallel texts. 

An evaluation of this kind may bring forth results that do not confirm the 
indications of the isnads. The "stemma" derived from the comparison of 
parallel texts is not always concordant with the isnads. When one is dealing 
with several versions, the convergency between texts quoted from different 
authorities may override the convergency between those parallels which are 
attributed to a single authority. The distinct versions of a love-story attributed 
to different authorities serves as an illustration of such a case. Its plot is not 
without implicit meaning as it is common in stories of this type: A young man 
is roaming about with his companions and meets a girl. Having fallen in love, 
he stays alone near her camp and succeeds in contacting and visiting her 
several times at night. When her family becomes suspicious, she leaves the 
camp. The young man, taking her to be one of his enemies, kills her with a 
shot from his bow. When he discovers his tragic error, he recites two verses 
and then kills himself. Her family arrives on the scene, and both are buried in 
one grave. 

Ibn 'Abdrabbih, al-'Iqd, 6/470 sq., quotes (qala) two authorities, Hisham ibn Muhammad al- 
KaIbT(see above) and Haytham. As-Sarradj, Masari* al-'ushshaq. 1-2, Beirut 1378/1958, 2/143 sq., 
gives two insnads leading to Haytham and to Ibn al-Kalbl, who refers to the raw! Abu MiskTn. Ibn 
Qutayba, 'Uyun al-akhbar, 4/133 sq., also gives a version of this story on the authority of Abu 
MiskTn. Al-Khara-itT, Viilal al-Qulub, ms. UIu Cami 1535, foil. 61a-62a, also refers to him. He is 
quoted by Ibn al-Djauzi, Dhamm al-hawa, ed. Mustafa 'Abdalwahid, Cairo 1381/1962, p. 572 sq. 

The two texts which mention Haytham in their isnad show much less 
convergency among each other than each of them does with the rendering of 
Ibn Qutayba. All parts of this text are spread over all the other versions in 
literally identical form. His version thus appears closest to an archetype which 
all texts are drawn from. One element common only to Ibn 'Abdrabbih and 
as-Sarradj is — apart from a few common textual specificities — that both lovers 
are buried together. Haytham, according to as-Sarradj, is referring to another 
informant than Ibn al-Kalbi's Abu MiskTn. We expect therefore to find at least 
traces of a specific wording which could be considered as a substrate of the 
Haytham version. But no such text is discernable. The texts, as we have them, 
do not confirm the isnads' claim that there were two independently composed 
versions. 

The identification of these three texts with an Ibn al-Kalbl version is not 
possible either. The fact that they all are, at least in part, attributed to Ibn al- 
KalbT / Abu MiskTn may imply a convergence between parts of the texts 
ascribed to Haytham (Tqd; Masari e ) and the version of Ibn Qutayba. Yet, the 
Tqd shows many wordings of its own, so that there is little common ground 
between these texts. 
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Of course, the claim of the isnads could be supported by other arguments. 
In this vein, the basic assumption would be that quoting two authorities (or 
giving two isnads) does not necessarily establish that the subsequent text is a 
melange of two versions. In other words, the text of as-Sarradj would be closer 
to that of Ibn Qutayba than is Ibn 'Abdrabbih's, since the former renders 
more of Ibn al-Kalbl's/Abu MiskTn's wording. The isolated parts of the Tqd 
which do not concord with any other parallel text would then reflect the 
substrate of a Haytham version. Even if this cannot be decided with full 
certainty, a close examination of the passages in question reveals that they 
function as commentaries and explanations of the protagonists' motives. They 
do not seem to be original. 

Al-KhanTiti's version has been styled into a great love-story and includes some of its most 
important topics, such as the marvellous beauty of the girl, the passion that drives the young man 
out of his mind, and the glance at the beloved which is meant to relieve his suffering. AI-KhanTitT's 
text therefore documents a thorough adaptation. 

The presumption derived from the occurrence of a double isnad does not 
disprove that there is no text which, in view of its discernable features, could 
be regarded as the work of Haytham. Two conclusions have to be drawn. The 
first concerns the attribution to two different authorities and their informants; 
they cannot both be right. The second concerns the generation of attributions. 
Theoretically, we can conceive this either as a silent appropriation by the 
akhbarl (i.e. Haytham) himself, or as an additional incorporation into his 
repertoire by later scholars. The alternative possibilities cannot be discussed 
here at length. It will suffice to observe that unavowed appropriation on the 
part of the akhbari would reasonably entail a specific shaping of the khabar. If 
we retain the second hypothesis, we have to ask why the attribution of a love- 
story like this should be introduced subsequently. In this case, the answer may 
lie in the grave. Even if it does not seem important to us, the motif of a 
common grave for the lovers is of great relevance for the story's moral. It 
seems to denote a reconciliation between the lovers and their antagonists on 
the one hand, and, on the other, is a sign of forgiveness for what they have 
done. This unexpected turn in the course of the story might have required, 
when it was made, the attribution to an authority whose name would endow it 
with "factual" value. 

The study of Haytham's akhbar suggests, as we may advance here, that the 
activity of the scholars (compilers) who dealt with the material brought about 
a new literary production. The attribution of entirely new material to prior 
authorities seems, in the light of these results, rather exceptional. But the 
arrangement of "drifting" materials through imputation to well-known 
akhbariyun. as well as the attribution of transformed materials to appropriate 
authorities, are discernable. It is not surprising that this process, due to its 
decentral character, would not exclude ambiguities. 
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This does not, however, affect the Haytham corpus as a whole to the extent 
that it should be considered to be entirely the result of a later production. 
From the generation of Haytham's disciples onwards, the transmission of 
thematically defined sets of texts can be traced. 

Naturally, many texts ascribed to different authorities are parallel to the 
akhbar transmitted on the authority of Haytham. These include cases where 
no indication of a common source is given in the isnads (e.g. al-Khara'itl, 
rtilaU foil. 78a-79b; Abu l-Faradj, al-Aghdnl9j\33 sq.; Ibn al-DjauzT, Dhamm 
al-hawa, p. 612 sq.). Others go back to an authority prior to Haytham. Often 
akhbar that Haytham quotes on the authority of ash-Sha'bl (d. 103/721 ; GAS 
1/277), for instance, do not differ remarkably from parallel versions on the 
authority of other transmitters (ruwat) than Haytham, nor do they show any 
particular features. An example for this is the statement of ash-Sha'b! on the 
rhetorical mastery of the famous Ziyad ibn AbThi (d. 53/674). 

We have encountered this statement in six versions, all of which — with one exception — represent 
variants in the wording of single parts of it: Haytham is quoted by al-Baladhun only. Amah al- 
ashraf, vol. 4.1, ed. Ihsan 'Abbas, Wiesbaden/ Beirut 1979, p. 203. Close to the wording of this 
version is the text of az-Zubayr ibn Bakkar, al- Akhbar al-muwajfaqiyat, ed. Sam! al-'AnT, Baghdad 
1972 T p. 310. Here, as in the Ansab al-ashraf, ash-Sha'bl is cited by his disciple Mudjalid ibn SaTd 
(d. 143/761 or 144/762; Ibn Hibban, A:. al-Madjruhin, 3/10 sq.). The name of Haytham, who refers 
to Mudjalid in al-Baladhurl's rendering also, might therefore have been omitted in the text of the 
MuwaffaqTyat, Parallel renderings are to be found in al-Djahiz, al-Baydn, 2/65 sq. (qdla sh-Sha'bT) 
and, perfectly concordant with this text, in at-Tabarl, Ta'rikh ar-rusul wal-muluk, ed. de Goeje et 
al., series Mil, Leiden 1879-1901, H/76 {haddathand 'Untar [ibn Shabba], anbd'and Khallad ibn 
YazTd, sami'tu man yukhbijaru T ani sh-Sha'bi). Ibn'Asakir, Tahdhxb Ta>ikhlbn 'Asdkir, Damascus 
1329-1351, 5/414 {qdla sh-Shdbi) and ar-Raghib al-Isfahanl, Muhddardt al-udaba 1-4, Beirut 1961, 
1/59 sq. are related as can be deduced from common wordings. The only word common to the two 
texts related to Haytham as opposed to other versions is tamannaitu (versus ahbabtu). The saying 
runs in the version of al-Baladhun: ma sami'tu mutakalliman qattu yukthiru wa-yutilu ilia 
tamannaitu an yaskuta makhafatan an yusVa ilia Ziyadan kana la yazdddu kaidmun illd-zddda 
ihsdnan. 

The only common feature of the two texts related to Haytham is minor, and 
the coherence of all the texts is obvious from the parts they have in common. 
This example manifests the preservation of the basic elements of the wording 
and represents Haytham as one transmitter among others. Even material such 
as the example dealt with above, which does not raise any question with 
respect to its provenance and preservation of form, cannot be considered 
irrelevant to the perspective developed here. The assumption of a growth of 
the akhbari's repertoire, resulting from the activity of later scholars, may shed 
doubt on its seemingly flawless attribution. The establishment, however, of 
correlations in addition or in contrast to those declared by the isnads, remains 
dependent on several conditions and will thereby always be restricted to single 
cases. 
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Coming back to our starting point, we may conclude that in unauthored 
literature, as in the field of akhbar, authorship mingles with transmission in a 
twofold manner: firstly through the process of adaptation and the reshaping of 
akhbar, and, secondly, through the arrangement of materials which fashion 
the akhbari's repertoire over time. 
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ON THE LEGACY OF THE CLASSICS IN 

THE ISLAMIC WORLD 

Richard Walzer 



The main purpose of the following remarks is to remind the reader of 
a neglected outpost of classical scholarship. Though it is becoming better 
known, it still lacks recognition and its defenders remain more isolated 
than is good for them: there are too few cooperators and there is too little 
discussion and criticism. The days of Scaliger and Reiske who were both 
classicists and accomplished Arabists seem to have gone for ever, and 
hence most of the work which is based on Arabic texts is ignored outside 
the orientalist circle. It may, then, not be useless to mention a few ques- 
tions connected with the importance which the study of Arabic philo- 
sophical texts may have at the present day for classical scholarship. 

It is commonly realized that the tradition of philosophy (and science) 
of which the Arabs got hold between A.r>. 800 and 1000 was richer than 
the Greek-Byzantine tradition of philosophy which reached the West in 
the days of the great Schoolmen and of Marsilio Ficino. Philosophical 
and scientific texts less favoured in the later centuries of the Byzantine 
Empire were still in comparatively easy reach and the Arabic translators 
made good use of this opportunity. 

Only a comparatively small part of the Arabic versions of Greek 
philosophical texts has survived; not all of those extant have been traced; 
not all of those traced have been edited and translated into a Western 
language. A complete survey would be the subject of a monograph. But 
some recent progress may be indicated. The Arabic text of Aristotle's 
Categories has been known for about 100 years, the De interpretaiione for 
more than 40, the Poetics for almost 70 years. We have now, in addition, 
first editions of the Prior and Posterior Analytics, the Topics and the 
Sophistici Elenchi \ [the Rhetorics 2 ], the De anima 3 , the Metaphysics 4 
and the pseudo-aristotelian work De plantis by Nicolaus of Damascus 5 . 
Manuscripts of the Physics, the De caelo t the History of animals, the 
works On the parts of animals and On the generation of animals are in 



1 By 'Abd-ar-Rahman Badawi, Mantiq Aristu I— III (Cairo 1948-52). 

[ 2 By the same editor (Cairo 1959).] 

8 By the same editor (Cairo 1954). 

4 By M. Bouyges S. J. (Beyrouth 1938-52). 

6 By A. J. Arberry (Cairo 1933/4). 
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easy reach K Editions of all these treatises are being planned; the editions 
of the Meteorology and of the last four books of the Nicomachean Ethics 2 
are expected in the not too distant future. The translation of Themistius' 
paraphrase of the De anima is being prepared for publication. The Arabic 
text of Ps. Plutarch's Placita Philosophorum can now be compared with 
the badly preserved Greek text 3 . To compile a comparative index of 
philosophical terminology — Greek, Arabic, and Latin — thus appears less 
difficult now than it did still twenty years ago. 

There is no reason to embark on a list of philosophical texts which 
have survived only in Arabic, versions and thus, together with the Egyptian 
papyri, increase our present knowledge of Greek literature: they are quite 
well known 4 . I may, however, mention the recent discoveries of lost works 
by Alexander of Aphrodisias, the founder of the medieval tradition of 
Aristotle reading, on whose commentaries and monographs both Arabic 
and medieval philosophers so largely depend. They are partly available 
in print 5 (but not translated into a European language), partly have 
been very recently traced in Istanbul; they are of great interest for the 
history of Greek and later philosophy 8 . 

There exists a group of Arabic philosophical texts which are evidently 
based on lost Greek works without reproducing them in every detail but 
which follow the original argument very closely, as far as can be made 
out by probable guesses. Apart from the few original Greek texts of the 
great authors who interest us all — a chapter based on Posidonius 7 , 
fragments of Aristotle's Dialogues 8 , a line of Democritus embedded in 
an Arabic Galen 9 , etc. — the interpretation of this kind of text is most 
fascinating and attractive. I refer only to a few examples. A Consolatio 

* Cf. Orientalia 20, 1951, pp. 334 ff. ; Philosophical Quart. 1953, p. 175 fi. 

2 Cf. A. J. Arberry, Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 1955, p. 1 ff. 

3 Ed. Badawl (Cairo 1954). 

4 Cf. e.g. Philosophical Quart. 1953, p. 175 ff, and Oriens 6, 1953, p. 93 if. [see below, 
pp.60-1133. 

5 Cf . Badawi, Aristu Hnda-l- Arab (Cairo 1947), pp. 251-308 [cf. below p. 62]. 

6 F. Rosenthal, From Arabic Books and Manuscripts V, Journal of the American Oriental 
Society 75, 1955, PP- 16-18. [Cf. S. Pines, Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littiraire du moyen 
dge, 1959. PP- 295-99-] 

7 Cf. my New Light on Galen's Moral Philosophy, Class, Quart. 1949, pp. 82-96 [below, 
pp. 142-163], A Diatribe of Galen, Harvard Theological Review 47, 1954, pp. 243-54 
[below, pp. 164-174]. K. Reinhardt, RE. s. v. Poseidonios col. 745. 

8 Un frammento nuovo di Aristotele, Stud. Hal, Filol. Class., N. S. 14, 1937, PP- * 2 5~37 
[below, pp. 38-47]. Fragmenta Graeca in litteris Arabicis I, Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society 1939, pp. 407-22 [below, pp. 48-59]. Sir David Ross, The works of Aristotle XII, 
I95Z, pp. 23-6. S. van den Bergh, Tahafut al-Tahafut (London 1954) * P- 9° > II P- 65. 

9 Galen on Medical Experience (London 1944) IX 5. VorsokraL 3 5 (Berlin 1938), p. 653. 
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by Al-Kindi can be proved, argument by argument, to reproduce a late 
Greek original whose author we cannot identify. It was imitated and used 
by many later Islamic writers *. Of greater importance is Al-Farabl's 
small work On Plato 1 s philosophy 2 , although it does not reproduce the 
Greek original in full and omits the ideal doctrine and the immortality 
of the soul. It gives an account of all the Platonic dialogues, arranged 
in an order both systematically and chronologically different from every 
arrangement hitherto known: starting with the Major Alcibiadcs and 
finishing with the Letters. With the exception of the Miuos, all the dia- 
logues to be found in the Alexandrian tetralogical edition are mentioned 
and characterized. The systematic arrangement is, from a historical point 
of view, certainly, to say the least, naive. The author looks at Plato's 
thought with the eyes of an average late Greek professor of philosophy 
and assumes that Plato had planned a closed philosophical system in the 
same way as he himself would have done it. In a similar way, the Greek 
historians of mathematics restored the sequence of events according to 
the requirements of their own time and did not hesitate to assume that 
facts which had to be first established on logical grounds should also 
come first chronologically 3 . What is important in this survey of Plato's 
thought is that it is utterly independent of the late Neoplatonic view and 
refrains from interpreting the Parmenides as a compendium of Plato's Meta- 
physics and making the Timaeus Plato's most outstanding work. On the 
contrary, it gives Plato's so-called political thought its due position, by 
emphasizing the conception of the philosopher-lung and even appreciating 
Plato's attempts to realize it here and now. Such interpretations of Plato 
must have been still alive, or at least available, when the Arabs came in 
contact with Greek philosophy, and will have inspired Al-Farabi in his 
attempt to proclaim the ideal calif as the platonic philosopher-king 4 . He 
was helped in the impressive revival of Plato 's conception of the philosopher- 
king which he established in Islamic lands by commentaries of the Republic 5 
and the Laws 6 which are also free from Neoplatonic accretions. 

1 H. Kittcr and R, Walzer, Studi su al-Kindi II, Ace. del Lincei, Roma 193K, ami \hr 
additions and corrections by M. Pohlcnz {GGAnz. 200, 1938, p. 409 if.). 

2 F. Rosenthal and R. Walzer, Alfarabius De Platonis philosophia, Plato Ambus If 
(London 1943). 

3 Cf . O. Neugebauer, The Exact Sciences in Antiquity (Princeton 1952), p. 142. 

4 Cf. also my contribution to the "Entretiens sur l'antiquit6 classiquc" of 1955, to be 
published by the Fondation Hardt, Vandceuvres (Geneve) [below, pp. 23G-252J and the 
article Aflatun in the second edition of the Encyclopedia of Islam (Leiden 1955). 

5 Cf. E. Rosenthal's forthcoming edition of Averrocs' Commentary on Plato's Republic 
(Cambridge University Press) [published in 1958]. 

6 Cf. F. Gabricli, Alfarabius Compendium Legum Platonis, Plato Avabus HI (London 1952). 
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It is obvious that Greek evidence of the teaching of Ethics in the late 
Greek philosophical schools is rather scanty. Our information about this 
rather important subject is not at all satisfactory. We know something 
but not very much from Arius Didymus', the emperor Augustus' court- 
philosopher's account of Stoic and Peripatetic ethics, as reproduced in 
the 4th century compiler's Stobaeus work 1 . Plutarch, e.g., obviously 
presupposed a tradition of this kind but does not reproduce it in any 
detail when writing his entertaining essays on ethical topics. The Greek 
commentaries of the Nicomachean Ethics which we can read cannot be 
compared with the learned and well-informed commentaries on the logical, 
physical and metaphysical treatises which we possess. Strange as it may 
appear to us, it does not seem that the Nicomachean Ethics was a very 
popular work in late antiquity. Philosophical ethics, we learn from Arabic 
works, were generally based on the three parts of the soul, the rational, 
the spirited and the appetitive element. This platonic tripartition of the 
soul had again been made the basis of ethical thought by men like Posi- 
donius and Galen, and had evidently been generally accepted in average 
works on ethics in later antiquity. This could be worked out as a system 
of four main excellences and a large number of subordinate apexat, as 
the Stoics had done it, but in a manner more akin to Plato's Republic. 
The Aristotelian definition of excellence as the mean between two extremes 
could be connected with this scheme, but we also find an Arabic treatise in 
which long lists of virtues and vices (or rather of bad and good 4)6t)) are 
given without any detailed reference to the afore-mentioned parts of the 
soul in which they are somehow domiciled. Some sections of these systems 
certainly go back to the time before Plotinus, and so add to our knowledge 
of hellenistic ethics, but it requires peculiar discretion to make a clear cut 
distinction between the different strata 2 . One of the Arabic authors, 
Miskawaih 3 , gives a lively and detailed analysis of human relations 
based on the cpiXfoc books of the Nicomachean Ethics, with two significant 
additions, due probably to the philosophical climate or the Greek author 
on which Miskawaih drew. The platonic Spcot;, which Aristotle disowned, 
is re-established in its dignity, and a new type of relation, the friendship 
between the philosophical teacher and his pupil, is introduced. It is 
situated between the friendship of God and the philosopher who is able 



1 Eel. 2, 7 (vol. 2, pp. 37-152 Wachsmuth). 

3 Cf. the article Akhlaq in the second edition of the Encyclopedia of Islam. 

8 An older contemporary of Ibn Slna (Avicenna) ; he died a.d. 1030. I refer to his ethical 
treatise Tahdhib-al-akhlaq ; an English translation of this text, by A. F. M. Craig, will be 
published in the near future. [Cf. below p. 220 fi\] 
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to know him and the friendship between parents and children. The 
teacher is the spiritual father of the disciple, who may consider him as a 
mortal god. I can find no exact parallel to these expressions in extant 
Greek texts, although it corresponds well to what we know of Proclus' 
school, e.g., who refers to his teacher Syrianus as his father, to Syrianus' 
teacher Plutarch as his grandfather, and who is called child (t£kvov) by 
his master. But the expression 'spiritual, 7rveu|i.aTi>t6c;', father or child, 
which becomes so common in the Middle Ages, in the language of Christian 
holy orders as in politics, and which can be applied to the Pope, seems 
not to be found in pagan Greek texts, and is due to a Christian, Greek, 
Syriac or Arabic alteration. The idea itself is ultimately pythagorean, and 
a beautiful passage from Seneca De brev. vitae 15 comes to mind. It is 
interesting that this concept of the spiritual relationship between teacher 
and disciple is then made part of the traditional reading of the Aristotelian 
ethics 1 . To give some other aspect of the quality of these texts, I quote 
a passage from an ethical treatise by an Arabic Christian Yahya ibn e Adi 2 , 
in which the Greek colouring is equally unmistakable: Whoever strives to 
become perfect must also train himself to love every man, to give him his 
affection, his compassion, his tenderness and his mercy. For mankind 
is one race, united by the fact that they all arc human beings and that 
the mark of the divine power is in all of them and in each of them, 
namely the intellectual soul. Man becomes man on the strength of this 
soul, which is the most noble part in man. Man is in reality the intel- 
lectual soul, and that intellectual soul is one and the same substance in all 
men, and all men are in reality one and the same thing, and many only 
in their individual existence 3 . This is stoic and neoplatonic language in 
one. 

I have hitherto, emphasized the importance of the Arabs for gaining a 
fuller picture of Greek philosophy. But before I come to say a few words 
about Classical and Islamic studies in general, I have to consider, though 
very briefly, a subject which seems to me to be of some relevance in this 
context: I mean the importance of the Arabic translations for the history 
of the Greek texts of the works translated and for the text itself. Very little, 
comparatively, to emphasize this again, has been done for establishing a 



1 A more detailed appreciation of Miskawaih's moral thought and its importance for 
late Greek ethics is to be found in my article "Some Aspects of Miskawaih's Tahdhib 
al-Akhlaq" to be published in Scritti in onore di G. Levi della Vida (Rome 1956) 
[below, pp. 220-235]. 

2 Who lived in Baghdad in the tenth century, cf. the article Akhlaq in the second edition 
of the Encyclopedia of Islam. 

8 Rasa'il al-bulagha' t 3rd edition, Cairo 1946, p. 518. [Cf. below, p. 222]. 
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Greek-Arabic vocabulary based on the well known texts, say of Aristotle 
and Galen, and neoplatonic writings i. It would be of interest for the 
classical scholar, the medievalist and the general historian of philosophy 
and of the greatest importance for the student of Arabic philosophy. 
For the time being, no more can be expected than that no text translated 
from a Greek original still in existence should be published without a full 
glossary. This is by no means always done. As for the history of the texts 
it may first be kept in mind that a good translator like IJunain ibn Ishaq 
established his own Greek text from several MSS first before he started 
translating 2 . The Arabic texts are certainly as revealing for the text of 
Greek philosophers or Galen, e.g., as the textual variants provided by 
the commentators 3 . Like the papyri, they help us to get a more common- 
sense view of the history of texts in general. Before the importance of the 
so-called codices recentiores was recognized, the study of the translation 
of the Poetics, e.g., was revealing. Similarly, most of the readings to be 
found in the apparatus of Bekker's edition of Aristotle's Categories and 
De interpretation and rightly put into the text in the most recent Oxford 
edition 4 are independently attested as old readings by the Syriac and 
Arabic versions. The comparison of the readings of the Arabic versions in 
the case of unsatisfactorily edited works of Aristotle like the Topics and 
Sophistici Elenchi, e.g., may still sometimes be helpful, if only to get out 
of the quasi-hypnotizing power of the printed word and printed version. 
On the whole I make bold to say that the text presupposed by the Arabic 
versions of a Greek text deserves the same attention as an old MS or a 
variant recorded in a Greek commentator (this applies, I believe, to texts 



1 Cf. for Aristotle's Categories : Khalil Georr, Les Categories d'Aristote dans leurs versions 
syro-arabes (Beyrouth 1948), pp. 205-50 ; the De interpretation : J. Pollak, Die Hermeneutih 
des Aristoteles in der arabischen Vbersetzung (Leipzig 1913)1 PP- 35*64 ; the Metaphysics : 
M. Bouyges, Bibliotheca Arabica Scholasticorum, Serie Arabe 5, 1 (Beyrouth 195 2 ). P- CXCV- 
CCVII and Tome 7 (Beyrouth 1948), pp. 39-305. For Galen's summary of Plato's Timaeus 
P. Kraus and R. Walzer, Plato Arabus I (London 1951). PP- 102-18 ; 41-68. 

2 Cf. G« Bergstrasser, Ifunain ibn Ishaq, Vber die syrischen und arabischen Galen- 
ubersetzungen (Leipzig 1925), p. 4 of the German translation. This is a text with which 
everybody interested in the history of classical scholarship should be acquainted. 

3 Cf. e.g. the readings presupposed in the Greek text used by the translators of Aristotle's 
Metaphysics, listed by M. Bouyges in Bibliotheca Arabica Scholasticorum (cf. above) 
p. CLXI-CLXXX. For the Prior and Posterior Analytics cf. New Light on the Arabic 
Translation of Aristotle, Oriens 6, 1953, pp. 115 ff. 134 ff. [below, pp. 77-141]- As for 
Galen, most of this kind of work remains to be done, and it appears to be promising, 
especially wherever the Greek' text is bad. The Arabic version of Ps. Plutarch's Placita 
Philosophorum appears very worth studying. 

4 Ed. L. Minio-Paluello (Oxford 1949). 
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of Galen as well) . This is by no means an established practice. Theophrastus* 
metaphysical fragment was re-edited, in Oxford, about 25 years ago, by 
two of the most distinguished workers in this field *. Both of them were 
unaware of the fact that the Arabic text exists in the Bodleian library 
and had been treated by the late Lautlian professor of Arabic, in a paper 
published in 1892 2 . 

It would, perhaps, be a good thing to stop here and to fill in the rest 
of this paper with the recital of some examples of Greek texts recovered 
from the Arabic. But I think it may be more to the point to abandon this 
aspect of Arabic-Greek relations in philosophy altogether and to turn our 
attention in a different direction. 

Islamic philosophy is Greek philosophy, but it is not Greek philosophy 
studied for scholarly reasons nor for the satisfaction of scholarly curiosity. 
It is meant primarily to serve the needs of the new religion of Islam: it is 
an attempt at a Muslim natural theology, and the greatest representatives 
of this theistic Islamic philosophy went so far as to see the only valid 
interpretation of Islam in following the ways of the philosophers. This 
implies that we may also arrive at a modified view of Greek thought by 
looking at it from a territory which is very near to it, both in time and 
in space, and yet sufficiently different to make it appear in a new light 
and to see certain aspects of it, and also certain limitations, better than we 
are able to do by looking at the Greeks alone or by comparing their 
achievements with contemporary 20th century thought. Further: it has 
always been the classical scholar's concern to look not exclusively at the 
great outstanding works of the Greeks but also to consider their impact 
on other civilizations, not to speak of the modern world in which our 
ancestors have lived and in which we live ourselves. It is one of the out- 
standing features of the great works of the Greeks that they can live also 
when separated from their native soil, and be assimilated by different 
nations in different times and widen their outlook on life and their power 
to master it. This applies to poetry as well, as to philosophy with which 
we are concerned here. Classical scholars are used to comparing Greece 
and Rome and to understanding the limitations and the greatness of 
Greece better while considering the life of the Romans, so intimately 
connected with and at the same time so different from the Greeks. It has 
recently become less unusual to find scholars who are prepared to look 
with equal interest at the Jewish and Christian tradition and at the Greek 
way of life, and to understand the prophets as well as Plato. They are still 

1 Theophrastus' Metaphysics, edd. W. D. Ross and F. H. Fobes (Oxford 1929). 

2 D. S. Margoliouth, Remarks on the Arabic Version of the Metaphysics of Theophrastus 
Journ. of the A\ Asiatic Society, 1892, pp. igj ft. 
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too rare, if one has in mind the immense task of trying to understand, in 
historical terms, the double root of our way of life and to find our feet in 
the troubled times in which we live. Further: the times have passed, I 
believe, when classical scholars were inclined to look, say, at Cicero as a 
quarry for lost hellenistic philosophy alone and when they belittled with 
contempt the philosophical personality of the great Roman humanist, who 
did not happen to be a Plato but only a 7i:XaTo)vL^o)v. We are aware of the 
difference between Horace and the Lesbian poets, between Vergil and 
Homer, but nobody in his senses will deny that Horace and Vergil are 
great poets in their own right. As for the Fathers of the Church, too much 
has still to be done to ascertain their debt to Greek and Roman pagan 
philosophers, and the danger of not appreciating their own achievement 
appears to be less real than the risk of overlooking what they owe to their 
non-Christian predecessors. Nobody, not even an inveterate classical man, 
has ever confessed to studying, say, Hippolytus only for the considerable 
number of fragments of Heraclitus in one of the sections of his work. 
Hence after having dwelt so long on the importance of the Arab philo- 
sophers for a better material understanding of Greek philosophy, 1 should 
now be at pains to emphasize that the Arabic thinkers have a just and 
deserved claim to be understood in their own right, like the Romans and 
the Greek and Roman Christians of Antiquity. Indeed they have. They 
may be a quarry for ancient thought, but not only he who loves the 
Islamic world should raise his voice in protest. The classicist would betray 
his best interest if he did not wish to see how Islamic philosophers used 
Greek thought of varying provenience and different quality in an honest 
and intense effort to come to a deeper understanding of the problems of 
their own days and their own and different world; in an effort to analyse 
the problems of religious truth and philosophical understanding; in an 
attempt to find a synthesis between a religion based on the reason of the 
heart and making God an immortal man, and the Greek religion of the 
mind which can ask man to become a mortal God but sees in God a 
dehumanized principle; in an attempt to give reasons for something which 
could only appear foolish to the Greeks and the Muslims eventual failure 
to accomplish it. All this demands not only our respect: because what is 
valid in human society, that "homo homini res sacra", applies also to our 
understanding of other ways of human life, and accordingly to civilizations 
near to our own like Islam and yet so different in many ways l . It throws 



1 Cf., e.g. Averroes* Tahafut al-Tahafid, translated from the Arabic with Introduction and 
Notes, by S. v. d. Bergh, 2 volls., London 1954. — The History of Philosophy, East and 
West, ch. 32 : Islamic Philosophy (London 1953) [above, pp. I-28]. 



new light on the achievements of the Greeks also, not only on the inter- 
mediaries whom we have mainly considered in this paper but on the 
great philosophers who dominate the Greek scene as well, on Plato, 
Aristotle, and Plotinus. 

From: Festschrift Bruno Snell (C. H. Beck, Munich), 1956, pp. 189-96. 
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Next to the Koran there is no book which is as highly esteemed by orthodox 
Islam as Bukharf s collection of traditions, known as al-Sahih. 1 Studying it 
occupies a dominant position in the curriculum of the madaris and is 
surrounded by a halo similar to that surrounding the study of the Koran itself. 
Completing the perusal of the book is celebrated; in times of need, passages 
from it are read; and in particular in the Maghreb it is seen as a book that can 
perform miracles. 2 This deep reverence is explained initially by the fact that 
the Sahih contains remarks made by the Prophet which are considered to 
be authentic and whose role for the way of living of the faithful is just as 
important as the word of God in the Koran. There are, however, more reasons 
why of the vast number of similar works, the consensus of the Islamic world 
should have recognised Bukhari's collection in particular to be the best 
representation of the Sunna. Even among the six canonical collections 
(al-kutub al-sitta) it occupies a wholly unique position because of the critical 
selection of the content, its exceptional wealth of information and its clear 
structure. The strict and critical examination Bukhari applies to every single 
transmitter is unequalled; [61] not even Muslim attains the same level. The 
idea that all the traditions in his collection must be proof against criticism 
consequently gained ground, always more firmly with the passage of time, 
even though educated circles never ceased to be aware that every scholar of 



1 On the subject of Bukhari and his oeuvre see C. Brockelmann, (Geschichte der 
arabischen Literatur, 2 vols., and Supplement, 3 vols., Leiden, 1937-49) GAL 1, 157-60 and 
Supplement 1, 260-65. 

2 Examples can be found in Brockelmann, Suppl. 1, 261. Like the Koran, the Sahih would 
be learned by heart, see e.g. Ibn Bashkuwal, Sila (al-Sila fi akhbdr a'immat al-Andalus. 
Aben-Pascualis Assila, Dictionarium biographicum, Nunc primum ed. F. Codera, Madrid, 
Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana, 2, 1883) 63 penultimate, and Ibn Abbar, Takmila (K. 
al-Takmila li-Kitab al-Sila, ed. F. Codera, Madrid, Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana; 5-6, 1887) 
271:6; 696:18; 751:8. 
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tradition has the right to scrutinise every single instance. The variety of topics 
discussed in the Sahih is unsurpassed as well. Besides canonical law which, 
as is only fair, occupies the largest space, dogmatics is dealt with at length. 
Comprehensive chapters are devoted to the legends of the Prophet, the story 
of Muhammad and his companions, their campaigns and their Virtues'; other 
parts go into individual aspects of popular beliefs such as the interpretation of 
dreams and eschatology, manners and morals, or devotional exercises. Finally 
this collection contains an extensive commentary on the Koran. This wealth of 
material is arranged clearly within a frame whose headings, together with 
explanatory notes, additional remarks and verses from the Koran, are meant 
to facilitate the reader's understanding of the traditions presented. If the same 
tradition is instructive in more than one context, it is (in contrast to Muslim's 
collection) repeated in all the relevant places, if only in excerpts in some cases. 
All along the reader sense the solicitous hand of the theologian intent on 
presenting immaculate traditions, which have stood up to the most critical 
scrutiny, in the most efficient way for future use. 

Of course, the history of the text shows that it was only over the course 
of the centuries that the Sahih attained the heights of uncontested authority. 
The book did not immediately find general recognition but had to prove its 
usefulness in a contest with other collections, such as the more practically 
oriented works of Abu Dawud and Tirmidhl. In disbelief, later generations 
would tell with pious hyperbole [62] of the 90,000 disciples sitting at the feet 
of the master and copying his words, 3 but the chains of transmitters which 
precede in particular the great commentaries of Ibn Hajar, 4 Ayni 5 and 
Qastallani 6 prove that only very few of Bukharl's disciples endeavoured to 
pass his work on. The most important by far among these first-generation 
traditionists is: 

1. al-Firabrl Abu e Abd Allah Muhammad b. Yusuf b. Matar b. Salih b. Bishr, 
231-320 H. In his youth he heard the Sahih twice from Bukhari himself; 
the first time in 248 in his home town of Firabr, a small place on the 
Amu-Darya opposite Amul, 7 and the second time in 252 in Bukhara, four 



3 Ta'rikh Baghdad (al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta'rikh Baghdad, 14 vols., Cairo, 1931) 2, 9, 15 , et 
passim. 

4 Fat7i al-bari, Bulaq 1300-1/1882-3, 3 vols. 

5 Vmdat al-Qari, Istanbul 1308-11/1890-3, 11 vols. 

6 Irshad al-sari, Bulaq 1304/1886, 10 vols. 

7 See Yaqut, Geogr. Worterb. (Jacut's Geographisches Worterbuch, ed. F. Wustenfeld, 
Leipzig, 1866-73) 1, 69; 3, 867. 
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years before the author's death. 8 According to Daraqutni, however, he 
was staying with Bukhari from 253 to 255 H. 9 

Another pupil of Bukharl's was 

2. al-Nasawi Hammad b. Shakir who died possibly around 390 H, if Ibn 
Hajar's assumption is justified. 10 For some reason he did not personally 
attend all of Bukharl's lectures; consequently his text was not founded 
on 'hearing' (sama c ) from beginning to end and was thus much less 
esteemed than that of al-Firabri, who had never missed a single lecture. 
His recension may not have vanished quite without trace - thus the 
famous Muhammad b. Abd Allah al-Hakim (321-405 H, GAL 1, 166) 
heard it from Nasawf s pupil Ahmad b. Muhammad Ibn Rumayh (d. 
357 H) 11 - but it did not play an important part later; Ibn Hajar (Fath 
al-bari 1, 3, 2 , 5, 4 ) could access it only indirectly. 

[63] The same is true of the third traditionist of the first generation: 



3. 



al-Nasafi Ibrahim b. Ma'qil (210-295 H). 12 He had not heard the whole 
text; for the last part of the collection beginning with the Kitab al-Ahkam 
Bukhari had granted him a teaching license (ijaza). Furthermore, there 
was a piece missing from his text, as compared with al-Firabrl's, which 
Ibn Khayr estimated to be about nine pages long. 13 His recension 
was well known in Spain; it was from Jayyani's (d. 498 H; GAL 1, 368) 
Kitab Taqyid al-muhmal that Ibn Hajar obtained his knowledge of this 
tradition. 



Muslim scholars always endeavour to establish a chain of transmitters 
between themselves and the author of the text they are studying, and the 



8 Ibn Hajar, Fath al-bari 1, 2; Ibn Khayr, Fihrista (ed. F. Codera and J. Ribera Tarrago, 
Madrid, Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana, 9-10, 1894-95) 95. 

9 SanVani, Ansdb (The Kitab al-ansab, reproduced in facsimile from the MS. in the British 
Museum, Add. 23355, ed. Ellis, A.G., and Margoliouth, D.S., Leiden, E.J.W. Gibb Memorial 
Series, 20, 1912) fol. 422a. 

10 Fath al-bari 1, 3, 2 . 

11 DhahabI, Tadhkirat al-huffuz, Hyderabad 1333/34 H, 3, 134. 

12 SanVani, Ansab, fol. 559b; DhahabI, Tadhkirat al-huffaz 2, 231; Yaqut, Geoqr. Worterb 3 
23; 4, 782. 

13 Fihrista 97f. 
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fewer links this chain has, the better and 'higher' the isnad. Consequently it 
was important to find out who was Bukharl's last disciple, who was named as 14 

4. al-Bazdaw! Abu Talha Mansur b. Muhammad b. All b. Qarlna (d. 329) 
from Bazda 15 near Nasaf, whose recension is used by a traditionist of the 
third generation, al-Mustaghfiri. However, as the latter also uses a 
version traced back to al-Firabrl, it is no longer possible to determine 
al-Bazdawi's contribution. No independent traces of his text appear to 
have survived. 

These are the four names with whom the oldest tradition of the Sahih is 
closely linked. We may safely conclude that the text did not enjoy universal 
recognition during its author's life and throughout the third century. (In 
comparison there is the biography of the Prophet by Muhammad b. Ishaq (d. 
151 H), who lived a hundred years before Bukhari and for whose work there 
are at least sixteen [64] scholars known to have transmitted it directly from the 
author.) One of the reasons for this remarkable phenomenon was the fact 
that in the third century the collecting and studying of traditions was still 
an individual task and that no scholar of any importance would have been 
inclined to accept unseen any collection beside his own. Then, the more this 
independence dwindled, the greater grew the importance of collections such 
as Bukharl's. Consequently the second generation of traditionists, namely 
those men who studied the collection under the master's immediate disciples, 
is already noticeably stronger. ALFirabri in particular recited the Sahih to an 
apparently quite considerable number of students; we know of no fewer than 
ten men who travelled to Firabr during the last years of his life in order to hear 
the Sahih from him. These traditionists of the second generation are: 

5. al-Mustamll Abu Ishaq Ibrahim b. Ahmad from Balkh 16 (d. 376 H), He 
studied in Firabr in 314 H. 17 His text is the basis for the versions of Abu 
Dharr and Hamadhanl. 

al-Hammawi al-Sarakhsi Abu Muhammad Abd Allah b. Ahmad Ibn 
Hammawayh from Bushang in the far West of Afghanistan, 293-381 H. 18 



6. 



14 Ibn Hajar, Fath al-bari 1, 3, 2 - , 

15 See W. Barthold, Turkestan (Turkestan down to the mongol invasion. Transl. Irom the 
original russian and rev. by the author with the assistance of H.A.R. Gibb, London, E.J.W. 
Gibb memorial series, N.S.,5, 1928) (GMS N.S.V) 236f. 

16 Sam'arn, Ansab, fol. 529a. 

17 Ibn Khayr, Fihrista 94 ult. 

18 SanranI, Ansab, fol. 177a; DhahabI, Mushtabih (al-Mushtabih fi asma* al-njal, e codd. 
mss. editus P. de Jong, Leiden, 1863) 174; concerning Bushang see EI s. v. 
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He studied in Firabr in 315 H. 19 His text is the basis for the version of Abu 
al-Waqt {'an Dawudi 'anhu) and was also used by Abu Dharr. 

7. al-Kushmehani Abu al-Haytham Muhammad b. Makki b. Muhammad b. 
Zura' (d. 389 H) 20 He studied in Firabr in [65] 316 H 21 or, according to one 
account which is, however, unlikely, not until 320 H, half a year before 
Firabrl's death. 22 His text is transmitted by Hafsi and Karlma and is also 
extant in Abu Dharr's version. 

8. al-Marwazi Abu Zayd Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Abd Allah. 23 He studied 
in Firabr in 318 H 24 and taught in Mecca and Baghdad. His version, 
described by the Khatib as the most revered, is extant (though only for 
the books Zakat, Sawm and Hajj) in a manuscript owned by A. Mingana 
who made it the subject of a most detailed study. 25 It was transmitted by 
by Abu Nu'aym, Asili and Qabisi. 

9. al-Kushani al-Hajibl Abu All Ismail b. Muhammad, who died only 391 H, 
is supposed to have been the last one to hear the Sahih from Firabr!. 26 His 
father had taken him to hear Firabrl's lectures in 316, although the boy 
was hardly able at the time to follow the recitation of the difficult text. 
Consequently one of his pupils, Abu Nasr al-Dawudl, who had read it first 
with him and later with Istikhani, states that Kushani was 'feeble when 
he heard it and feeble when he taught'. 27 Nevertheless, his version stood 
its ground. Thus the Spaniard Atiyya b. Sa'id (d. 403 or 408/9 H 
in Mecca 28 ) who had visited Kushani in Transoxania 29 supported it. In 
our present-day [66] text of Bukhari it is represented by al-Mustaghfiri's 
version. 



19 Ibn Khayr, Fihrista 95, x . 

20 SanVam, Ansab, fol. 484a; concerning the nisba see QastallanI 1, 49; the 'e' is sometimes 
transcribed as a, sometimes as ay and even as i. According to Yaqut, Geogr. Worterb. 4, 623, 
Kushmehan was situated on the way from Marv to Amul. 

21 QurashI, Al-Gawahir al-mudi'a (Hyderabad 1332 H) 2, 77, 2 . 

22 Ibn Khayr, Fihrista 95, 6 . 

23 Ta'rikh Baghdad 1, 314; Ibn \Asakir, Tabyin Kadhib al-muftari (ed. ALQudsI, Damascus 
1347/1928) 188f. 

24 Ibn Khayr, Fihrista 96, 12 . 

25 A. Mingana, An Important Manucript of the Traditions of Bukhari. With nine Facsimile 
Reproductions, Cambridge 1936. See also my article "Eine wichtige Handschrift der 
Traditionssammlung Bukharts", OLZ, XLI (1938), 401-7. 

26 Ibn Hajar op. cit. 1, 3; Sam'anI, Ansab, fori. 149a and 483b. Concerning Kushanlya, 
Northwest of Samarqand, see Barthold, Turkestan 95. 

27 SanVanl, Ansab, fol. 38a. Sam c anl tried in vain to interpret the sharp criticism as 
harmless. 

28 Ta'rikh Baghdad 12, 322. 

29 DhahabI, Tadhkirat al-huffaz 3, 271; Ibn Bashkuwal, Sila 2, 401. 
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It is not certain during which years the following pupils of Firabri were in 
Firabr. 



10. 



11. 



12. 



13. 



14. 



Ibn al-Sakan Abu All Sa'ld b. 'Uthman b. Sa'id from Baghdad (294- 
353 H), 30 known for his work on the Prophet's Companions. His study 
trips took him to Firabr where he heard the Sahih. Later he settled in 
Misr where the Spaniard Ibn Asad al-Juhani heard the text from him, 
and then introduced it into his home country. 31 

al-Shabbawi Abu "All Muhammad b. <Umar b. Shabbawayh from Marv,' 
from whom al-Hamadhanl and al-Ayyar received Bukhari's text. 
al-Jurjanl Abu Ahmad Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Makki b. Yusuf (d. 
373 H) is not unchallenged as a transmitter. 33 He recited the Sahih in 
Isfahan, Shiraz, Basra and Baghdad. Abu Nu'aym and Aslli studied the 

text under him. 

al-Akhsikathi 34 Abu Nasr Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ahmad. His version was 

continued by his pupil al-Saffar. 

The Shafi'ite al-Istikhani Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Matt (d. 381 

H) studied the Sahih under Firabri at a more mature age. 35 The later 

commentators do not know him, and his version does not seem to have 

left any traces in our text of Bukhari. 

With the exception of Ibn al-Sakan from Baghdad, the traditionists of the 
second generation all came from the Eastern provinces of Islam. With their 
teaching activities, which took place approximately in the years 320-380 H 
(the youngest among them, [67] Kushanl, died 391 H) [Plate I, The 
commentaries of Bukhari's text] they made the Sahih generally known. The 
picture presented by their pupils, the traditionists of the third generation, 
however, is remarkably different from that seen in the second generation. 
While the latter saw Firabri as the highest authority for Bukhari's text and 
flocked to him in order to receive the authentic text without showing any 
interest in the traditions of other disciples of Bukhari's, the former did not give 
preference to one of Firabri's pupils over the others. On the contrary, the 
twelve traditionists in this generation who gained influence on our Bukhari 



30 DhahabI, Tadhkirat aZ-Jwtffa? 3, 140. 

31 Ibn Khayr, Fihrista 95. 
32 Sam'ani,Ans&b,fol.329a. 

33 Ibn Haiar, Lisdn aZ-Mfzon (Hyderabad, 1911-13, 6 vols.) 5, 363. 

34 Concerning Akhsikath, the capital of Ferghana, see Barthold, Turkestan 161. 
35 SanvanI, fol. 38a; Istlkhan was situated Northwest of Samarqand, see Barthold, 

Turkestan. 
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text are distributed fairly evenly among those of Firabri's pupils mentioned 
above. It is even more remarkable that of this dozen only half were content 
with the text in the form in which they received it from their respective 
teachers, while the other half studied the Sahih under a second of Firabri's 
pupils (only Mustaghfiri used a text going back to Bukhari through Bazdawi 
instead). Indeed, one of them, Abu Dharr, based his text on the tradition by 
three of Firabri's pupils. This shows that they considered those variants worth 
writing down which had already insinuated themselves into the text in the 
second generation. This is the first burgeoning of critical feelings in the 
textual history of the Sahih; the texts created by these men can be seen as the 
first proper versions. Thus it is justified when Ibn Hajar, in the chains of 
traditions preceding his commentary on Bukhari, treats the riwayat of the 
traditionists of the third generation as those witnesses who form the basis of 
Bukhari tradition as such. 

In the following overview of these traditionists of the third generation I 
shall first discuss those who transmitted the text of one single of Firabri's 
pupils. 



15. Ibn Asad al-Juhani Abd Allah b. Muhammad learnt the text of the Sahih 
in Cairo in 343 H from al-Sakan (no. 10) and introduced it into Spain. He 
passed it on to his pupils, e. g. Ibn Abd al-Barr Abu 'Urnar Yusuf b. Abd 
Allah (368^63 H; GAL 1, 367), [68] in those days the greatest authority 
on tradition in the West; also Ibn al-Hadhdha' Abu c Umar Ahmad b. 
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Muhammad b. Yahya (370-467 H) 36 who studied under Juhani in 394 H; 37 
and also Ibn al-Mukawwi Abu Muhammad c Abd Allah b. Ahmad (d. 
448 H). 38 Among Ibn al-Hadhdha's pupils, Ibn Mughith Abu al-Hasan 
Yunus b. Muhammad (447-531 H) in particular appears to have 
supported the riwdyat Ibn al-Sahan: it was through him that Ibn Khayr 
(Fihrista 95) and other Spaniards learnt about it. 39 Ibn Hajar (Fath al-bari 
1> 3, 8 22)? however, appears to have known it from Jayyani's Taqyid 
al-muhmal. 

16. al-Saffar Isma'il b. Ishaq b. Isma'il heard the collection from Akhsikati; his 
pupil was Abu Sulayman Dawud b. Muhammad b. Hasan al-Khalidi. 
I have no further information on both these men. This recension, 
together with that of Hamadham, was later used by the well-known 
Spanish theologian Abu Hayyan (654-745 H; GAL 2, 109). 

17. al-Hafsi Abu Sahl Muhammad b. Ahmad (d. 466 H) was a pupil of 
al-Kushmeham. The Seljuk vizier Nizam al-Mulk called him to the 
newly founded academy al-Nizamiyya in Nishabur, where he developed 
extensive activity as professor of tradition. Through him, Kushmehanl's 
text became prevalent in the East. Among his pupils were e.g. 
al-Shadiyakhl Abu al-Putuh Abd al-Wahhab b. Shah, 40 also al-Shahhami 
Wajlh b. Tahir (d. 541 H) 41 and, above all, Purawi (441-530 H), whom we 
will have to mention later. Sam'anI (506-562 H), who read the ISahih 
under these three teachers, says about Hafsl that while he studied under 
Kushmehani according to the rules, he nevertheless lacked all deeper 
understanding. 42 

[69] 18. There was also a lady who studied the Sahih under Kushmehani, the 
famous Karima bint Ahmad al-Marwaziyya (d. 463 H). She later moved to 
Mecca and there recited the text to a wide circle of students from all parts 
of the Islamic world. Among her students were e. g. Khatib Baghdad! 
(392-463 H; GAL 1, 329), 43 at the time the greatest scholar of tradition in 



36 Ibn Bashkuwal, Sila 1, 65. Ibn al-Hadhdha 3 also plays a role as transmitter of the Sahih 
Muslim; see Centenario M. Amari (Centenario delta nascita di Michele Amari, ed. Enrico 
Besta, et al., Palermo, 1910, 2 vols.), 1, 395. 

37 Ibn Khayr, Fihrista 95, 18 . 

38 Ibn Bashkuwal, Sila 1, 272 n. 

39 Ibn Abbar, Tahmila 465, 476. 

40 Sanram, Ansab, fol. 324b. 

41 Yaqut, Geogr. Worterb, 4, 111. 

42 Sanram, Ansab, fol. 172a. 

43 Yaqut, Irshad al-Arib (or Dictionary of learned men, ed. D.S. Margoliouth, Leiden and 
London, E.J.W. Gibb Memorial Series, 1907-27, 7 vols.), 1, 247. 
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the East; also Muhammad b. Barakat from Upper Egypt (c 4 2n 
and Ibn al-Farra' from Mosul. 45 In Mecca itself her trad- 
perpetuated by Abu al-Fath Sultan b. Ibrahim. 46 1o 



Two further pupils of Kushmehani' s should be mentioned her 
although their recension have had no influence on our text of Bufc^, * s w ell, 

19. The Ash' arite al-Khabbazi Muhammad b. All b. Muhammad (3 7p 

lived at the court of Mahmud of Ghazna. Later he returned to ^ H ) 47 
and died there during the persecution of the Ash c arite s f^^bur 
Kunduri, the first Seljuk vizier. Ibn Asakir said about th d b ^ 
his recension that it was the most reliable of its time (Tab, * ^ Xt of 
al-muftari 264). yin kadhib 

20. Abu al-Khayr Muhammad b. Musa studied under Kushmeharr * 

and was consequently one of his last students. His recension * ^ 388 H 
by the great Hanafite Burhan al-Din al-Marghinani, 48 the amO** 8 Use d 
Hidaya (d. 593 H; GAL 1, 376). n ° r of the 

21. al-Dawudi Abu al-Hasan Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad b 

from Bushang (374-467 H) 49 must have been of tender years wh U?aff *r 
taken to hear the Sahih from Hammawl, as the latter died enhew *s 

His text was widely [70] disseminated in the commentary of hi/ n 381 H. 
al-Waqt. y Pu PiUb u 

22. al-Ayyar Sa'id Ahmad b. Muhammad (d. 457 H) was a pupil of Sh 

He was not unchallenged as a transmitter, 50 but gained imp 0r f * bba *i. 
the textual history through his pupil Furawi's commentary. an ° e for 

As opposed to the preceding transmitters who perpetuated the r*o 



one of Firabrt's pupils, the following traditionists heard the text fror^ 
in one case even three) authorities. w ° ( 



; ns io n of 



44 Yaqut, Irshad al-Arib 3, 422; Suyuti, Bughyat al-wu<dh (Cairo, 1326/1908) 24 
<AynI,<Umdat al-qari 1, 7, 15 . *' 

" Maqqari, Analectes (Analectes sur Vhistoire et la literature des Arabes dfc, 
al-Makkan, publie par R. Dozy, et al, Leyde, 1855-61, 2 vols.) 1, 876. Spa 0n e , par 

47 Jazarl Ghayat al-Nihaya (Ibn aWazari, Ghayat al-Nihaya, Das Biographize 
der Koranlehrer, ed. G. Bergtrasser, L.eipzig, 1933-5, 2 vols. ), 2, 207. L ^iho n 

Qurashl, al-Jawahir al-mudi<a 2, 76. 
4 * Sam'ani, Ansab, fol. 220a; Kutubi, Fawat al-Wafayat 1, 262 Bulaq 1299/1881 9 
See DhahabT, Mizan al-i'tiddl (Cairo, 1327/1905, 3vols.) 1, 382 and Ibn ft ° ls - 
al-Mxzdn 3, 30. ^Jar r 
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23 al-Asili Abu Muhammad Abd Allah b. Ibrahim (314-392 H), 51 embarked 
upon a journey to the Orient in 361 H and heard the Sahih in Mecca from 
Abu Zayd al-Marwazi in 352 H, and in 359 he heard it in Baghdad a 
second time from the same teacher. He furthermore heard it from Abu 
Ahmad al-Jurjani, apparently in Baghdad as well. 52 Soon afterwards he 
was called home by al-Hakam II and landed in Almeria on the day the 
Caliph died (3 Safar 366H). Soon he found favour with the omnipotent 
vizier Ibn Abi 'Amir who appointed him counsellor and later judge of 
Zaragoza. His recension enjoyed a wide diffusion in Spain. Three 
scholars who studied the Sahih under Asili are known to us from Ibn 
Bashkuwal's work (Sila p. 184, 225, 560); a fourth, Muhammad b. Abd 
Allah b Sa'Id b. 'Abid (d. 439 H), 53 is mentioned by Ibn Khayr who heard 
this recension through three different channels. A fifth scholar, Ibn 
al-Qabri Abu Shakir Abd al-Wahid b. Muhammad b. Mawhib (d. 456 H) 
passed it on to Jayyani. We also find it in the writings of [71] the Qadi 
lyad and Yunini used it in his critical edition. It is uncertain whether 
it is as Mingana assumes, the recension found in the abovementioned 
manuscript: the latter belongs to Marwazi's recension, but the question 
of which one among his pupils was responsible for this text has to remain 

unanswered. ,.-,,. .i 

24 Al-Qabisi Abu al-Hasan All b. Muhammad (324-403 H) 54 studied at the 
same time as Aslh, in the year 353 H under Abu Zayd al-Marwazi in 
Mecca It is for this reason that he is included here, although he belongs 
to the group of scholars who taught the text from only one riwaya. As he 
was blind, he had Asili correct his own personal copy. 55 This explains the 
similarities between the two recensions which Ibn Hajar (Fath aVban 
1 4 7 ) in fact, treats as twins. This does not, however, mean that the 
blind man submitted to the authority of his helpful fellow pupil; he did 
indeed preserve his independent judgment and in controversial passages 
sometimes decided in favour of the reading opposed to that favoured 

"Ibn Faradl, TaYfth <ulama> aVAndalus (ed. F. Codera, Madrid, BibUotheca Arabico- 
Hispana, 7-8, 1891-2) 208; Dabbl Bughyat al-multamis (ed. F f^era and J. ^tera, 
Madrid, Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana, 3, 1885) 327; Yaqut Geogr. Worterb^ 1 302; Dhahabi, 
Tadhkirat al-huffaz 3, 214; Ibn Farhun, al-Dibaj al-mudhahhab (Cairo 1347 H) U». 

52 Ibn Farhun op. cit. and Ibn Khayr, Fihrista 95 f. 

53 Dabbl op. cit. 82. ., 
54 Ibn Khallikan (Ibn Challikani Vitae illustrium virorum, e plunbus codicibus 

manuscriptis inter se collatis, nunc primum Arabice ed. variis lectionibus ^icibusque 
locupletissimis instruxit Ferdinandus Wustenfeld, 2 vols., Gottigen, 1835-50), no. 457, 
Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-huffaz 3, 263; GAL Suppl. 1, 277; Mingana op cit 
55 Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-huffaz 3, 264; Ibn Farhun, al-Dibaj al-mudhahhab 200, 
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by Asili. 56 Qabisi returned to North Africa in 359 H 57 and settled in 
Qayrawan where he died in 403 H. The Cordovan Hatim b. Muhammad 
al-Tarabulusi (378-469 H), 5S whose family came from Syrian Tripoli, 
heard al-Qabisi in the last year of his life. This recension was 
disseminated in Spain through him; thus e.g. Jayyani and Ibn 'Attab 
(433-520 H) 59 heard it from him; [72] dependent on these are in turn Ibn 
Khayr, Ibn Bashkuwal and others. Ibn Khayr (Fihrista 98) says that this 
recension was very similar to Abu Dharr's. 

25. Abu Nu'aym al-Isfahani Ahmad b. Abd al-Wahid b. Ahmad (336-430 H, 
GAL 1, 362) studied Bukharl's Sahih under the same teachers as Asili: 
he started with Jurjanl in Isfahan and finished it with him in Baghdad 
(Ta'rikh Baghdad 3, 222f.). In addition he heard it from Abu Zayd 
al-Marwazi. Together with e.g. Mustaghfiri's this recension was used by 
Abu Musa al-Madlni (501-581 H), 60 Isfahan's foremost teacher of tradition 
in the fourth century. 

26. Al-Hamadhani 61 Abd al-Rahman b. Abd Allah read the Sahih under 
Shabbawi and Mustamll. His pupil was Shurayh b. All. I have no further 
information on either of these two traditionists. This recension is found 
in the works of the abovementioned Abu Hayyan al-Gharnati. 

27. The most important traditionist of the third generation is Abu Dharr 
al-Harawi Abd b, Ahmad (355-434 H). He studied Bukharl's Sahih under 
three of Firabrl's pupils: first in 373 H in his home town Herat in 
Afghanistan with Sarakhsi, the next year with Mustamll in Balkh, and 
finally in 387 H in Kushmehan with Kushmehani, 62 After long travels, 
during which he also came to Baghdad, he betook himself to Mecca, 
married into a Bedouin family soon afterwards and settled in Sarawan. 63 
Every year he went on the pilgrimage and taught in Mecca during the 
festive months. 64 He followed the madhhab Malik in matters of Fiqh; in 



56 1 discussed one example (Bu., Hajj, § 41; see Yaqut, Geogr. Worterb. 4, 243) in the OLZ. 

57 If Ibn Hajar, Fath al-bari 1, 3, 19 and, following him, QastallanI, Irshad al-sdri 1, 40, 3 name 
Qabisi rather than Asili as the transmitter of the riwayat al- Jurjanl, this is due to confusion 
of the two, as shown by e. g. Ibn Khayr, Fihrista 95f. 

58 Ibn Bashkuwal, Sila 158-60. 

59 Ibn Bashkuwal, Sila 342; Dabbl 344. 

60 Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-huffaz 4, 123. 

61 The editions (Fath al-bari 1, 3, 23 ; Irshad al-sdri 1, 39 antepenultimate etc.) always print 
al-Hamdani. 

62 Ibn Khayr, Fihrista 94. 

63 Yaqut, Geogr. Worterb. 3, 85. 

64 Ta'rikh Baghdad 11, 141. 
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Kalam he followed the Ash'arites, in particular al-Baqillani. 65 There is a 
wealth of information in the writings of Ibn [73] Hajar and other Bukhari 
commentators which gives us a considerably clearer idea of his way of 
structuring the text than we have for other versions. Abu Dharr was not 
satisfied to compose a text on the basis of the three witnesses he used, but 
in more important cases he also provided the variants if his witnesses 
differed. He furthermore improved the clarity of the text by counting 
sections (e. g. in the Kitab al-Tafsir and the Kitab al-Tawhid) as individual 
chapters even where Bukhari had just strung them together loosely. To 
aid elucidation further he added explanations in some cases; these were, 
of course, separated clearly from the actual text, but are nevertheless 
occasionally quoted by later commentators. His work is, therefore, the 
oldest attempt at producing a critical edition of the text which is still 
comprehensible today. This, together with the fact that at least since 415 
H 66 Abu Dharr recited the text to a large audience every year, was the 
reason why his recension was much more widely disseminated than any 
other. It was by far the preferred version in Spain, about whose scholarly 
history we are much better informed than that of any other country of 
Islam, thanks to the masses of information stored in the Bibliotheca 
Arabo-Hispana. Many Spaniards travelling to Mecca used the 
opportunity to visit Abu Dharr's lectures. Some stayed with him for 
several years, e.g. Ibn al-Dala'I Abu al-'Abbas al-'Udhri Ahmad b. Anas 
(393-478 H). 67 Another of these was Abu al-Walid al-Baji Sulayman b. 
Khalaf (403-474 H; GAL 1, 419), later known as an opponent of Ibn Hazm, 
whose Bukhari lectures in [74] Zaragoza gained great fame. 68 Maqqari 
says about Bajfs text 69 that it was the most frequently found in Spanish 
Bukhari manuscripts, together with that of his pupil Ibn Sukkara. A 
third Spaniard, Ibn Manzur Abu <Abd Allah Muhammad b. Ahmad (d. 464 
H), 70 heard the Sahih twice from Abu Dharr in 431 - the second time the 



65 DhahabI,TadhHra3,285. 

66 That year Ibn al-Saqqat Muhammad b. Khalaf b. Mas'ud (395-485 H); cf. Ibn 
Bashkuwal, Sila 510 (=Yaqut, Geogr. Worterb. 3, 924) and 103 (=Yaqut, op. cit 4, 204). 

* 7 Ibn Bashkuwal, Sila 69; Yaqut, Geogr. Worterb. 2, 582; 4, 517. He also distinguished 
himself as transmitter of the Sahih Muslim, see Centenario M. Amari 1, 392. See also Ibn 
Abbar, Tdkmila 466, 4; 719; 11. 

68 We know about such lectures in the years 463 H (Ibn Abbar, Takmila 535, 3; 551, 9; 623, 
6), 468 H (ibid. 48, 4 from the bottom), 470 H (ibid. 624, 2). See also Ibn Abbar, Takmila 466, 4; 
629, 14. 

69 Analectes 1, 507 Dozy. „ D , • • Aaoxj 

70 Ibn Bashkuwal, Sila 489 no. 1080; Dabbl, Bughyat al-multamis 41 no. 28 (giving 469 H as 

the year of his death). 
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latter had his own manuscript in front of him and the pupil was able to 
check his own Bukhari copy against it 71 - and disseminated this text in 
Spain. 72 A fourth Spaniard, finally, who became important for the textual 
history of the Sahih was Muhammad b. Shurayh (392^76 H), who studied 
in Mecca in 433. 73 His son Shurayh b. Muhammad (451-537 H) 74 received 
the text from him as well as from the abovementioned Ibn Manzur, and 
every year during Ramadan he had one specially nominated pupil recite 
it before his students. Because of his 'high' isnad these lectures attracted 
students from all over the Iberian Peninsula until in the year 535 H, two 
years before his death, he had as many as two hundred students. 75 The 
lecture of 534 H became particularly famous, as the bearers of most 
illustrious names found themselves among his audience in that year. 76 
Ibn Khayr, too, studied the Sahih [75] under him. 77 Finally it must be 
mentioned that just before 500 H, one Spaniard paid a tidy sum to 
acquire from Abu Maktum, Abu Dharr's son, the copy of Bukhari's Sahih 
Abu Dharr was said to have written at the time he was studying under 
Mustamll. 78 

In Mecca, Abu Dharr's tradition was perpetuated by his son, the Abu Maktum 
Tsa mentioned in the previous paragraph. His last student was the Meccan 
Abu al-Hasan All b. Humayd al-Tarabulusi. 79 Through both these men Ibn 
Hajar received the text from an uninterrupted chain of Meccan scholars. On 
the whole Ibn Hajar follows Abu Dharr's recension, 80 which enjoyed great 
popularity generally. Sometimes it was used as the standard version to revise 
manuscripts of Bukhari's text 81 and Yunini used it for his critical edition. 



71 Ibn Khayr, Fihrista 94. 

72 See e. g. Ibn Abbar, Takmila 559, 16= 645, 3; Ibn Bashkuwal, Sila 287 antpenultimate; 
509, 6; Yaqut, Geogr. Worterb. 3, 312 (1. Ibn Abd Allah). 

73 Ibn Khayr, Fihrista 94, has 403; however, according to Ibn Bashkuwal 495 no. 1095 and 
Jazari, Ghdyat al-Nihdya 2, 153 this must be changed to 433. 

74 Jazari, Ghdyat al-Nihdya 1, 324. 

75 Ibn Abbar, Takmila 496, 8 (see also 421, 6). 

76 See the description given by Ibn Abbar, Takmila 495f and cf. ibid. pp. 244, 11; 267, 6; 488 
antepenultimate; 583, 3 (and 520, 1; 682, 17); 673, 11. The lecture of the year 431 H is also 
mentioned ibid. p. 472, 14. See also pp. 239, 2; 283, 15; 284, 14; 491, 13; 726, 8. 

77 Fihrista 94. Several other of Abu Dharr's pupils are mentioned by Ibn Bashkuwal, Sila 
63 penultimate; 153, 11 (also 290, 8); 635, 7. 

78 Ibn Abbar, Takmila 396. 

79 DhahabI, Tadhkirat al-huffdz 3, 286, 6; cf. also Ibn Abbar, Takmila 18, 15; 274, 12; 677, 2. 
We meet other listeners of Abu Maktum's in Ibn Abbar's Takmila 395, 2 and 685, 12, and in 
the Mu'jam (BAH IV) 283, 6. 

m Fathal-bdr% 1,5,7. 

81 E.g. Mingana's manuscript (see Mingana, An Important Manuscript p. 3). 
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28. Al-Mustaghfiri Abu al-Abbas Gha'far b. Muhammad (d. 432 H) 82 from 
Nasaf worked differently from all the other third-generation traditionists 
mentioned so far. While he did use a recension going back to Firabri, the 
text of which he received from Firabrl's last pupil al-Kushanl, he also 
consulted a secondary tradition by studying the Sahih as transmitted by 
Bukhari's last pupil al-Bazdawi under a certain Ahmad b. Abd al-Aziz. 
In the absence of exact data it is difficult to estimate how far Bazdawi's 
recension deviated from Firabrl's. Al-Mustaghfiri's recension has not left 
many traces in the surviving texts; together with Abu Nu c aym's it is found 
in Abu Musa al-Madlni. 

[76] The teaching activities of the traditionists of the third generation took 
place towards the end of the fourth and then through the first half of the 
fifth century (as far as it has been possible to determine the dates, the oldest 
among them, Asili, died as early as 392 H, whereas the youngest, Dawudi, 
lived until 467 H). It is owing to them that knowledge of the Sahih spread 
through the whole Muslim world during that time. A particularly important 
contribution was made by Abu Dharr and Karima in Mecca, with whom many 
pilgrims studied the Sahih each year. Here we find confirmation of the fact, 
provable also in other ways, that around the year 400 H Bukhari's collection of 
traditions had acquired canonical status by virtue of the consensus doctorum. 
At this point the history of the transmission of the text undergoes a change. 
While the textual history had so far presented the picture of a vast stream 
whose lower reaches spread out into just a few major branches, now we 
observe a welter of traditions running, disconcertingly manifold, through all 
the lands of the Muslim world; criss-crossing and converging, only to separate 
again. Only once all the riches and treasures hidden in glosses to older 
Bukhari manuscripts, in textbooks, diplomas and other documents have 
been raised will it be possible to give an exact picture of this intricate history 
Until then we have to rely on the aid of, in particular, chains of witnesses 
surviving in Ibn Hajar, Ayni and Qastallanl's works, and on more general 
considerations. Thus we may assume that insofar as leading scholars of 
Islamic tradition made Bukhari's collection the subject of their own studies, 
they would have composed an eclectic text based also on the various 
recensions they received from their respective teachers. This text would in 
turn have become the standard work for their pupils and students and would 
have found recognition in whichever field their authority was predominant. 
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1 GAL Suppl. 1, 617; Dhahabi, Tadhhirat al-huffaz 3, 253; Qurashl, AZ- Jawahir al-mudFa 1, 



29. Thus, al- Jayyani Abu All Husayn b. Muhammad al-Ghassanl (437-493 H) 
in Cordova, [77] one of the most critical scholars of his time, based his text 
on the recensions of Asili, Qabisi, Ibn al-Sakan and Nasafi, and made use 
of them in his Taqyid al-muhmal wa-tamyiz al-mushkil This is a study of 
those authorities who appear in Bukhari's and Muslim's collections and 
whose names look the same when written but would be pronounced 
differently 83 (e.g. Asid: Usayd). Ibn Hajar would draw on this text later. 84 

30. His younger fellow countryman Abu AH al-Sadafi Husayn b. Muhammad 
Ibn Firroh Ibn Sukkara in Murcia (b. ca. 454 H, died in the battle of 
Cutanda in 514 H) 85 recited Bukhari's Sahih around sixty times and could 
boast of knowing the isnad to every single of its traditions, and vice versa. 86 
Ibn Abbar compiled a list of his pupils, and this text occurs repeatedly 
among the texts they studied under him. 87 According to Maqqari's 
testimony referred to above, his text was found most frequently in 
Spanish Bukhari manuscripts, as was Abu al-Walld al-Baji's. 

31. Sadafi's pupil, the Qadi Tyad b. Musa (476-544 H; GAL 1, 369), had exact 
knowledge of the differing recensions of Bukhari's text. 88 

32. At the same time in the East, a text of similarly eclectic character was that 
by al-Furawi Muhammad [78] b. al-Fadl (441-530 H), 89 esteemed for his 
'high' isnad. This Bukhari text was based on the recensions by Hafsi and 
Ayyar. Two in particular of his pupils did great service to Bukhari's 
collection, namely al-Sam<anI Abu Sa'd Abd al-Karim b. Muhammad 
(506-562 H; GAL 1, 329) who later studied the text under Abu Dharr, and 
the chronicler of Damascus, Ibn Asakir Abu al-Qasim All b. Hasan 
(506-581 H; GAL 1, 331), about whose sources nothing more appears to be 
known, and whose edition was later used by Yuninl. 

33. The case of Ibn Khayr Abu Bakr Muhammad (502-575 H; GAL 1, 499) is a 
good example of how intricate tradition had become by the sixth century 



Preserved in Berlin, Ahlwardt no. 10161 and in Istanbul, see M. Weisweiler, Istanbuler 
Handschriftenstudien z. arab. Traditionsliteratur (Bibl Isl. 10) no. 96. [al-Jayyanl, Taqyid 
al-muhmal wa-tamyiz al-mushkal, 2 vols., ed. M. Abu al-Fadl, Rabat, 1997 ] 
u Fath al-bari 1, 3, 1. 25; 4, 8; 5, 2. 

85 Ibn Bashkuwal 1, 145-48; Dabbi, Bughyat al-multamis 253; Yaqut, Geogr. Worterb. 4, 37- 
Dhahabi, Tadhhirat al-huffaz 4, 48. ' ' 

86 Maqqarl, Analectes 1, 521; 607. 

87 Ibn Abbar, Al-mtfjam ft axhab al-qadi al-imam Abi Ali a l-Sadaft (BAH IV) pp 39 63 68 

8 ° 8 ' 8 94 ' 128 ' 145 ' 16 °' 17 °' 173 ' 174 ' 19 °' 241 ' 247 ' 280 ' 286 ' 295 >' 298 > 303. } ' " 

88 See e. g. the quotations in Yaqut, Geogr. Worterb. 670, 10; 750, 17; 3, 554, 2; 4, 41, 15; 242, 
15 from the Kitdb Matali al-anwar, according to GAL, Suppl. 1, 632 published in Cairo in 
1332 H. 

89 Yaqut, Geogr. Worterb. 3, 866; Ibn Khallikan no. 633. 
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H- in his Fihrista pp. 94-98 he lists the exact chains of witnesses linking 
him to Bukhari. According to these chains, he studied the SaTufc m the 
following six versions: according to Abu Dharr, Ibn al-Sakan, Marwazi, 
Aslli Oabisi and Nasafi. 
34 In contrast to this eclecticism in the composition of texts, one scholar 
' of this time argued the privileged position of one individual version. Abu 
al-Waqt Abd al-Awwal b. <Isa, 458-553 H) » who presented a crit ically 
expurgated text of the recension by Dawudi 'an Sarakhs, Like Abu 
Dharr Aba al-Waqt came from Herat and later taught at the ^amnya 
in Baghdad. His commentary was soon widely disseminated. Old 
manuscripts of Bukhari' s text were revised using this text » In the 
CnealogL' with which Ibn Hajar, Aynl and Qastallani preface their 
tex"s, this commentary is represented by half a dozen branches 
nterwoven in manifold ways; in Aynfs version in particular it stands 
out to such an extent that the assumption that he mostly followed Abu 
al-Waqt's text is not without justification. 92 
[7 9] 35 When Abu al-Waqt went to his grave, with him died he last o 
Bukhar-i's editors who was still within the live tradition of the teaching of 
theology as it flourished in mosques and madam of mediaeval Islam. 
Already during his time, instruction had become formalised and ossified; 
£en!step by step, desolation spread her shroud over the onetime wealth 
of all the fields of Islamic academic life. While the ancient forms of 
lecture recitation (ismdO and the teaching licence (tffea) were retained, 
perceptive observers could hardly fail to notice that the soul o traditional 
teaching was becoming increasingly hollow and eventually rep aced 
by nothingness, and that no true understanding of the ^texts could be 
achieved anymore. Ibn al-§alah Abu Amr 'Uthman b. Abd dJtafcnan 
r577-643 H- GAL 1, 358), whose classic work on the principles of the study 
of tradition enjoys widespread esteem to this day, «^"J^ 
words that in his day, and even generations earlier, an uninterrupted 
Ihain of authorities was no guarantee of a reliable text anymore Among 
he authorities quoted, he said, could be men who did not understanc the 
text and the isnad was only retained because it was an peculiarly Islamic 
characteristic. Ibn al-?alah draws the conclusion that the only way of 
arriving at a reliable text was to collate as many correct originals of the 



90 Ibn Khallikan no. 414; Mingana op. cit. 18. 
(Analectes 1, 746f.); for other examples see Ibn Abbar's Takrmla 345, 516, 656. 
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various recensions and, by discovering correspondences, recover the 
genuine text. 93 
36. In the case of Bukhari's text, this task, as defined by Ibn al-Salah, was 
accomplished by al-Yunlnl Sharaf al-DIn Abu al-Hasan All b. Muhammad 
(d, 701 H). According to Qastallanl's account in the introduction to his 
commentary of Yunlm's work (Irshad al-sari 1, 40f.), Yunini collated the 
following four textual witnesses: 
[80] 1. H, a manuscript read to Abu Dharr al-Harawi (abbreviated [fc]); 

2. S, a manuscript read to Aslll (abbreviated [s]); 

3. Sh, a manuscript written by Ibn Asakir al-Dimashql (abbreviated 

[sh]); 

4. Z, a manuscript read by Sam'anI 94 to Abu al-Waqt (abbreviated [z]). 
He used the following abbreviations for Abu Dharr's three authorities: 

h (y) = Hammawi 

st ([^o]) = Mustamli 

h([o]) = Kushmehani. 
In the frequent cases where Hammawi cooperated with one of the other 
two, Yunini used the following grammalogues: 

hs ([ C o-]) = Hammawi and Mustamli 

hh ([ c o]) = Hammawi and Kushmehani. 
Besides the four textual witnesses mentioned, Yunini referred to two 
further manuscripts: 

5. A manuscript which Abd al-Ghani b. Abd al-wahid al-Maqdisi 
al-Jamma e ili (541-600 H; GAL 1, 356) had read with al-Artahl Abu 
Abd Allah Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Hamid (d. 601 H), 95 who for his 
own part had received a teaching licence (ijaza) from Ibn c Umar 
al-Farra' for Karima's text. 

6. A manuscript written by Abu Sadiq Murshid b. Yahya al-Madmi (d. 
517 H 96 ). 

It is to be assumed that the copy Yunini had for his own use and in which he 
recorded his collations presented Bukhari's text as he [81] [Table II al-Aynl's 
version of Bukhari's text] [Table III Al-Qastallanfs version of Bukhari's text] 



93 See Nawawl, Shark Muslim, in the margin of Qastallani 1, 20. 

94 In the Ansab, fol. 291f., Sanvanl relates that he heard the Sahih al-Bukhari from Abu 
al-Waqt. 

95 Yaqut, Geogr, Worterb. 1, 290, 23. He was the last one who transmitted from Ibn 'Umar 

al-Farra\ 

96 Jazarl, Ghayat al-Nihaya 2, 293, no. 3587; SuyutI, Husn al-Muhadara (Cairo, 1299 H) 1, 
172; Yaqut, Geogr, Worterb. 4, 454, 19. Yahya b. Sa'dun heard the text from him 513 H, see 
Ibn Abbar, Takmila 724. 
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had learnt it from his teachers. 97 If a reading in his personal copy was 
confirmed by the four textual witnesses, he wrote the grammalogues [h s sh z] 
above it. If the respective word was missing in the other texts, he wrote [id] in 
front of those marks. If the reading was found in only one version of the text, 
he only wrote the relevant letter above it; if it was missing in one version, he 
wrote [Id] in front of the relevant grammalogue. Where he himself considered 
a reading important that was contrary to those of all three authorities for Abu 



97 According to the isnad found in QastallanI, Irshad al-sari 1, 49, 31, Yunlnl studied 
Abu'l-Waqt's recension with Zabidl Abu c Abd Allah Husayn b. Mubarak (d. 631 H). This 
does not, however, make it impossible for him to have 'heard' other recensions as well. On 
the subject of Zabidi's role as a transmitter of the Sahih, see Qurashi, Al-Jawdhir al-mudFa 
1, 216, as well as the comments on Ibn Fahd's Lahz al-alhdz (Damascus 1347 H), p. 258f. and 
322ff. 
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Dharr, he wrote [sh] and [h] above it; if only one of Abu Dharr's authorities 
contradicted such a reading, he wrote [sh] together with the relevant mark 
above it. If the two manuscripts consulted additionally, Jamma'ili's and Abu 
Sadiq's, corresponded with one of the four authorities, Yunini would write the 
relevant reading in read ink. While Yunlnl was thus establishing the text, 
Ibn Malik Jamaladdln Muhammad b. <Abd Allah (600-672 H: GAL 1, 298), the 
greatest grammarian of his time, was present. 98 This is reported by a gloss 
written in Ibn Malik's own had on the first page of Yunmi's manuscript and 
quoted word for word by QastallanI," where we read that Yunlnl read this 
volume in the presence of a few students who followed the text of the lecture 
in standardised manuscripts. Whenever a grammatical difficulty appeared, 
Ibn Malik pronounced judgement; the discussion of a number of especially 
difficult cases he reserved for a separate publication. 100 In addition, the 
concluding note [82] in Yunmi's own hand at the end of the volume, the words 
of which survive in Qastallanl's book as well, refer to Ibn Malik's cooperation. 
It states that he supervised Yunmi's recitation and observed his pronunciation, 
and it was under his direction that Yunini revised the text and added the 
vocalisation. From this concluding note we learn furthermore that the 
collation (muqabala), correction (tashih) and recitation (ismdO of the first 
volume was completed in Ibn Malik's presence after 71 sessions. Thus we may 
say with certainty that Yunini would have eliminated obvious mistakes. What 
we do not, of course, know, is to what extent beyond the elimination of obvious 
mistakes he was striving to produce a critical edition. Still, the example from 
one of the first traditions of the Sahxh given by QastallanI, 101 shows that Yunini 
retained in his text a word that was missing from all his four witnesses; thus 
he tolerated readings which were not covered by the four witnesses and 
mentioned the variants only in the critical apparatus. What he composed was 
a critical apparatus rather than a genuine critical edition in the sense of text 
recension based on reliable manuscript documentation. This may be the 
reason why his work, however conscientious, painstaking and exhaustive it 
may have been, did not at first find the appreciation one would have been 
justified to expect for such a pre-eminent achievement of Islamic scholarship. 
While QastallanI mentions manuscripts which were compared to Yunmi's 

98 As he died in 672 H, it is not possible for his assistance to have taken place in the year 
676 H, as stated in the 1304 H Cairo imprint of the Irshad al-sari, 1, 40 

99 QastallanI 1,41. 

100 This refers to the K Shawahid al-tawdih wa'l-tashih li-mushkilat al-Sahih, of which 
Brockelmann, GAL, Suppl. 1, 262, lists several manuscripts and one printed version 
Allahabad 1319 H (now ed. M. c Abd al-Baqi, Cairo, 1957; and ed. Taha Muhsin, Baghdad, 
1985). " ' 

101 Irshad al-sari, 1, 40. 70. 
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manuscript, 102 a search for traces of his influence in contemporary Bukharl 
literature is in vain. Neither Ibn Hajar nor 'Aynl mention his name, despite the 
fact that their many volumes of commentaries on the Sahih combine the 
results of half a century's Islamic scholarship of Bukhari's work. It was due to 
QastallanI that Yunini received the honour due to him. 

37. Ibn Hajar al-Asqalani Abu al-Fadl Ahmad b. All's (773-852 H; GAL 2, 67) 
commentary, entitled Fath al-bari bi-sharkh Sahih al-Bukhari, appeared 
in print in 13 volumes in Bulaq in 1300/01 H. [83] In the preface, the 



102 Irshad al-sdri, 1, 41. 
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author lists the various recensions and lists the chains of witnesses 
(asanid) linking him to Bukharl. 103 At the end (1, 59) he remarks that his 
commentary refers to Abu Dharr's recension; he does not, however, 
provide a pure version of this text but in many cases deviates from it. In 
some instances he notes Abu Dharr's reading, in others the difference is 
obvious from Qastallam's data. It is obvious that Ibn Hajar established 
his own text recension close to Abu Dharr's text. What makes it more 
difficult for the reader is that Ibn Hajar did not integrate Bukhari's 
complete text into his commentary, but instead focussed on individual 



J A. Mingana op. cit. displays these chains of witnesses in a clear table. 
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lemmas which do not always correspond with the Bukhari text found 
in the margin in the Bulaq edition. I have already mentioned that Ibn 
Hajar did not know Yuninl's edition. 104 He would probably have gleaned 
the readings, which he quotes on an average scale, partly from scholastic 
traditions, but mainly out of older commentaries and similar works. 

38. Even more extensive than the Fath al-bari, Mahmud b. Ahmad al-Aynl's 
(762-855 H; GAL 2, 52) 'Umdat al-qari li-sharkh Sahih al- Bukhari only 
rarely refers to variant readings. According to his own account (1, 7) Ayni 
read the Sahih 788 H with his teacher Abd al-Rahman b. Husayn al-Traql 
(GAL 2, 65) and then again in 805 H with Taqi al-Din b. Mu'in al-Din 
Ibn Haydara; he does not mention whether he favours one particular 
recension. It is remarkable, however, that the name of Abu Dharr 
does not appear at all in his asanid; indeed, his whole text appears to 
be completely free from readings peculiar to Abu Dharr. He does not 
mention Yunini either, and nowhere betrays any knowledge of the 
latter' s edition. It may be assumed that the comparatively rare [84] data 
on different readings would have been drawn from sources similar to 
those used by Ibn Hajar (see Table II). 

39. The text on which al-Qastallam Ahmad b. Muhammad (851-923 H; 
GAL 2, 73) based his Irshad al-sari ila sharkh Sahih al-Bukhari is a 
different matter altogether. It is true that he lists numerous chains of 
witnesses (asanid) and himself received the text from no fewer than six 
scholars among whose authorities are Ibn Hajar, also Iraqi (al-Ayni's 
teacher mentioned above) and even Yunini. What is much more 
important, however, is that he consulted Yuninl's edition. Yunini's 
autograph manuscript had been a pious donation to the madrasa 
founded by Aqbogha Abd al-Wahid in 740 H, 105 but by Qastallanl's time it 
was nowhere to be found. Consequently he was using a copy made by one 
Shams al-Din Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Mizzi al-Ghazuli, who had used 
Yunlnl's original but also consulted a second manuscript. Only after he 
had finished his work did he happen upon the second volume of Yunlnl's 
original manuscript in 916 H and subsequently compared his text with it 
twice. Finally the first volume appeared at a bookseller's where he could 
acquire it and thus collate the first half of the text as well. This does not, 
however, mean that his Bukhari text is a faithful rendering of Yunlni's 
text: the example quoted above 106 already shows a deviation. Qastallani 



104 Thus e.g. in Fath al-bari 4, 397, margin, third line from the bottom we find [yqrbk]; 
whereas Yunini, according to Qastallani 4, 164, penultimate, reads [yqrbnk]. 

105 'All Mubarak, al-Khitat aVTawfiqiy^ (Bulaq, 1304-6/1886-8, 20 vols, in 10) 4, 18. 

106 Qastallani 1, 40 compared to 1, 70. 
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also occasionally notes readings from the Yunlniya which he himself did 
not integrate into his text. He did not relinquish the right to compose 
his own commentary of the text any more than any of his predecessors, 
but it is Yunlnl's original which is Qastallanl's source for the extensive 
information about readings in the older commentaries. He provides a 
much wider range of variant readings than 'Ayni and Ibn Hajar, and it is 
this that makes his commentary especially valuable (see Table III). 
40. Thus the history of Bukhari's collection of traditions shows [85] that 
the text was originally transmitted by four of the master's disciples and 
subsequently circulated in only very few commentaries out of which 
more and more hybrid versions developed, and finally sank into neglect 
and disregard. In the seventh century H this state of things called onto 
the scene some men of critical inclination and philological training who 
went back to the old commentaries and attempted to present a critically 
expurgated version. While they were not successful in bringing a textus 
receptus, a received text, to universal recognition, the wealth of variant 
readings surviving in the extensive commentaries of the seventh century 
is still a lasting monument to their never failing industriousness. Their 
criticism may not be that of the present day, their data may sometimes be 
inexact, contradictory or indeed wrong (to say nothing of printing errors 
in the Oriental editions), but it is true that to this day anyone looking for a 
critically reliable Bukhari text will depend on them. Only old and reliable 
manuscripts could take us beyond this level; one such manuscript being 
that which recently surfaced in Mingana's fragment, while many others 
must still be slumbering in the libraries of the Orient. People who expect 
radical changes to the text, however, would most likely be disappointed. 
The majority of readings available to us refers to differences which 
hardly affect the meaning at all. Differences are indeed much wider in 
the surrounding material which does not actually touch the wording 
of individual traditions, in the way traditions are organised into books 
and chapters, under titles and headings. Less numerous are variants in 
the asanid, and least frequent, and only rarely touching on the actual 
meaning, are variant readings in the traditions themselves. Thus maybe 
a critical editor of Bukhari's text, even if he had at his disposition all the 
old recensions in good manuscripts, would arrive at the same result with 
which Ibn Khayr concluded his list of all the Bukhari editions he studied 
(Fihrista 98), nearly eight centuries ago: All these recensions are close to 
each other.' 

Translated by Gwendolin Goldbloom 
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type means that a special paragraph has been devoted to the person. 
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THE INTRODUCTION OFHADITHm AL-ANDALUS* 

Isabel Fierro 



Introduction 



Western scholars like Goldziher, Schacht and more recently Juynboll, 
among others, maintain that hadlth literature originated at a later stage 
than that accepted by the classical Muslim tradition. One of the evidences 
adduced by Juynboll to support this hypothesis is that provided by the 
awaHl and, among them, by the awaHl "dealing with those people who 
were credited with having been the first to introduce hadlth, specified in 
genre as well as unspecified, into certain areas of the Islamic world". 1 ) On 
his part, Schacht has studied the impact of fyadtih in the field of law, on the 
assumption that the origins of Islamic jurisprudence were not based on 
\odlth. Al-Shafi'i (d. 204/820) was the first to formulate the theory of the 
usul al-fiqh which was to become classical and the attempts to incorporate 
hadlth into the field offiqh had to overcome the resistance of the "ancient 
schools of law". In this process a confrontation took place between the 
groups called by the sources ahl al-ra'y and ahl al-hadlth?) 

My aim in this article is to study when the hadlth literature and the Him 
al-hadith were first introduced into al-Andalus, who the protagonists of this 



•This article is a paper read in the 4th International Colloquium "From Jahi- 
liyya to Islam" held in Jerusalem 7-13 July 1987. 1 wish to thank Prof. M. Cook and 
Dr. M. Lecker for their comments. 

1 ) Muslim Tradition, p. 22. 

2 ) See particularly Origins . . ., Part I &nd Part H. Schacht's theories have been 
recently attacked by M. M. Azmi (On Schacht's "Origins of Muhamrnadan Jurispru- 
dence", Riad 1986) from a classical Muslim point of view. Schacht's method for the 
dating of traditions has been put to the test and opened to doubt by M. A. Cook 
("Eschatology, history and the dating of traditions", paper presented to the Third 
International Colloquium "From JdhUiyya to Islam", 1985). I shall come back in the 
conclusions to Schacht's theories. 
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introduction were and what the relationship between the Andalusian ahl al- 
ra'y and ahl al-hadith was. This study is organised in the following way: 

I. Awa?U dealing with the introduction of hadith into al-Andalus 

1. First phase 

1 . 1 Mu'awiya b. Salih and §a ( sa £ a b. Sallam (c. second half 2nd/8th 

century) 

1.2 <Abd al-Malik b. Habib (first half 3rd/9th century) 

2. Second phase 

2.1 Baqi b. Makhlad (d. 276/889) 

2.2 Muhammad b. Waddah (d. 287/900) 

II. The confrontation between the ahl al-ra y y and the ahl al-hadith 

1. The persecution of the traditionists 

2. The controversy on raf al-yadayn fi l-§alal 

3. The coexistence of the ahl al-ra?y and the ahl al-hadith 

Conclusions 
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— §a c sa £ a b. Sallam al-Dimashql, 4 ) of Syrian origin like Mu'awiya. He was 
a mufti of the two first Umayyad amirs and died towards the end of the 2nd/ 
8th century (180/796, 192/807 or 202/817); 

- <Abd al-Malik b. Habib al-Sulami (d. 238/852) , 5 ) one of the leading Mali- 
kite scholars of his age. 

On the other hand, two scholars who died in the second half of the 3rd/ 
9th century are credited with having been the first to introduce the Him al- 
hadith into al-Andalus. They are Baqi b. Makhlad (d. 276/889) and Muham- 
mad b. Waddah (d. 287/900) , both of them mawlas from Qurtuba; thanks to 
their teachings $arat al-Andalus dar al-fyadith. 6 ) 

According to these aw&il, there were two phases in the introduction of 
hadith: 

1 . the first phase took place in the last three quarters of the 2nd/ 8th centu- 
ry (Mu'awiya and ga'sa'a) or in the first half of the 3rd/9th century (Ibn 
Habib) and in it hadith literature (in general) was introduced; 

2. the second phase took place in the second half of the 3rd/9th century 
(Baqi and Ibn Waddah) and in it the Him al-hadith was introduced. 

Before undertaking the study of these two phases, it must be pointed 
out that the information about the presence of Companions and Successors 
in al-Andalus lacks in general any historical background. The tdbi c un who 
actually entered al-Andalus are either not recorded as having been engaged 
in the transmission of fyadith or, if they did, had no Andalusian pupils. 7 ) 
The case of Mu c awiya b. §alih, quoted by later sources as a tabi% will be 
dealt with in the next section. 



I. AwdHl dealing with the introduction of hadith into al-Andalus 

The scholars credited with having been the first to introduce hadith into 
al-Andalus are the following: 

- Mu'awiya b. galih al-Hadrami al-Himsi, 3 ) who left Hims in the year 125/ 
742, entered al-Andalus before the year 138/755 and after this date was 
made qdat, by the first Umayyad amir. According to some sources he died 
in the year 158/774 and according to others at a later date; 



3 ) See Qv4at, p. 3 1/40, with the following Andalusian isntid: Ibn Harith al-Khu- 
shani < Ahmad b. Ziyad (d. 326/937) < Muhammad b. Waddah (d. 287/900) < 
Yahya b. Yahya al-Laythi (d. 234/848). 



4 ) See Ta'rikh, n. 608; Jadhwa, n. 510; Bughya, n. 853; Ibn Sa'id, Mughrib, I, 44. 
The date of his arrival in al-Andalus (coming from Egypt) is unknown. He was mufti 
of Abd al-Rahman I and Hisham I and as a follower of al-AwzaTs madhhab estab- 
lished the practice of growing trees in mosques which was later considered a pecu- 
liarity of the Andalusian Malikites: see Fierro, "Los malikies de al-Andalus . . .", 
p. 79. 

5 ) See Siyar, XH, 106. Al-Dhahabi's source is the Andalusian Abu f Abd al- 
Malik b. e Abd al-Barr (d. 338/950), author of a lost Ta'rikh on which see Viguera's 
article. Al-Shibli (d. 769/1367) also quotes Ibn Abd al-Barr in his book on awd'U. I 
thank Prof. M. J. Kister for this information. 

6 ) Ta'rUch, I, 318; Madaiik, IV, 436; Dibaj, II, 180; Tadhkira, II, 647. 

7 ) See Marin, u $ahaba . . .", especially, p. 22 . The Egyptian sources from which 
the Andalusians took their information on those Companions and Successors have 
been studied in Makkf s article. 



k 
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1 . First phase 

1.1 Mu'awiya b. galih and ga^a'a b. Sallam (c. second half of the 2nd/8th 
century) 

As regards the awaHl that deal with the introduction of hadith by Mu ( a- 
wiya and Sa'sa'a, the information they provide is not supported by external 
evidence: no isnadia recorded in which their names appear as informants of 
Andalusian transmitters. 

In the case of §a'sa c a b. Sallam, it is the Egyptian traditionist Ibn Yu- 
nus (d. 347/958) that names him as the first to introduce hadith into al- 
Andalus, without any mention as to where he took this information from or 
whether his source was Andalusian or Oriental. 8 ) Apart from this mention, 
§a ( §a c a is a scholar unknown outside al-Andalus. Ibn 'Asakir had to rely on 
Ibn Yunus and on Andalusian sources for the biography included in his 
Ta'rikh Dimashq 9 ) and I have not found the name of ga'sa'a in the most 
important Oriental rijal works, ga^a'a is also credited with having been 
the first to introduce the madhhab of al-Awza'i into the Iberian Peninsula. 

Mu'awiya b. galih, on the other hand, is a well known traditionist in 
Eastern Islam. His name appears in the isnads of the six books (with the 
exclusion of al-Bukhari's $abth). He is mentioned as the teacher of famous 
traditionists like <Abd Allah b. Wahb (d. 197/912), 'Abd al-Rahman b, 
Mahdi (d. 198/813), Abu galih (d. 223/838), Asad b. Musa (d. 212/827), 
al-Layth b. Sa'd (d. 175/791), al-Waqidl (d. 207/823), Sufyan al-Thawri 
(d. 161/778), Sufyan b. TJyaynafd. 198/813), Ya±iyab.Sa ( Idal-Qattan(d. 
198/813). His transmission of Ibn 'Abbas's Tafsir was quoted by al-Tabari. 
No trace, however, is left of his alleged transmissions in al-Andalus. 

When the aforementioned Ibn Waddah made his first rihla to the East 
(between the years 218/833 and 230/844), he studied with the Iraqi 
Yahya b. Ma'in and was asked by him whether Mu'awiya's transmissions 
had been collected in al-Andalus. Ibn Waddah' s answer was that they had 
not, explaining that in those days the Andalusians were not interested in 
knowledge {lam yakun ahlu-ha yawma'idh ahl al-%lm). Muhammad b. ( Abd 



8 ) The problem of the Andalusian sources used by Ibn Yunus is far from being 
solved. See Fierro, "Ibn Yunus, fuente de Ibn al-FaradT, HomenajeaD. Cabanelas 
0. F. M., 2 vols. Granada 1987 I, 297-313. 

9 ) I have consulted a ms. in the Sulaymaniya Library (Damat Ibrahim Pasa n. 
875, f. 422 b, 6-22). Ibn 'Asakir quotes Sa'sa'a's biography by Ibn Yunus, but the 
text looks defective: where it should appear kdrui awwal iruin adkhala l-Andaius al~ 
Jiadith, this last word is missing and without it the sentence does not make much 



sense. 
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al-Malik b. Ayman (d, after 300/912), one of Ibn Waddah' s pupils, had a 
similar experience during his rihla (started in the year 274/879). He real- 
ized then that the transmissions by Mu c awiya were highly valued in 'Iraq 
and his teacher Ibn Abi Khaythama (d. 279/892) went so far as to mention 
his desire of visiting al-Andalus in order to examine the usvl of Mu'awiya's 
books. 10 ) When Ibn Ayman came back to the Peninsula, he unsuccesfully 
looked for those books and, at the end, he was forced to conclude (like Ibn 
Waddah had been before him) that the transmissions by Mu'awiya had 
been lost because of the lack of interest and knowledge of the 
Andalusians. 11 ) 

In my monograph on Mu'awiya, 12 ) I have pointed out how difficult it is 
to establish what is legend and what is history in the different and often 
contradictory versions of his biography. Concerning the Andalusian ver- 
sion of his life and activity as a traditionist, my opinion is that it was creat- 
ed in the first half of the 3rd/9th century and that its starting point was the 
curiosity aroused in the Andalusian travellers when asked in the East 
about the transmissions of Mu'awiya. I therefore assume that, before those 
travels took place, the Andalusians ignored the importance of Mu*awiya in 
the transmission of hadith: it was only after being informed of his activities 
in that field through Oriental sources that they reached the conclusion that 
Mu'awiya must have been the first to introduce hadith in al-Andalus. 13 ) As 
they could not find any evidence of this, they explained the loss of his trans- 
missions through the lack of interest in hadith existing in those days. This 



10 ) On Mu c awiya*s "books", see Abbott, Studies . . ., II, 103. Maybe one of them 
was Ibn Abbaa's Tafsir, taught by Mu'awiya to his Egyptian disciple Abu Salih. 
Abbott suggests that those "books" probably remained in Egypt, especially taking 
into account the version that places Mu'awiya's death there and not in al-Andalus. 

11 ) See these stories in Qu4at, pp. 30-1/38-9 and Tahdhib, X, 211, as well as 
Ta*rikh, EL, 14, where Ibn Ayman says that after his return to the Peninsula he found 
that all the Andalusian transmitters from Mu'awiya were dead. According to these 
sources, there were only two of them: Shabtun (whom we shall meet again) and Da- 
wud b. JaTar b. al-$aghir, both Malikites. Ibn Ayman studied Mu'awiya's haditha 
with an Andalusian, but his teacher ( c Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. Asim, 
d. after 300/912) had learnt them from an Egyptian, Abu 1-Tahir Ahmad b. *Amr b. 
al-Sarh (d. 249/863 or 255/869). 

12 ) The outline of Mu'awiya's life and career given here can be filled with the 
details collected in that study. 

1 3 ) It is worth noting that the information on Mu'awiya as the first to introduce 
hadith was received by the traditionist Ibn Waddah from his teacher Yafctya b. 
Yahya (see note 3) . This last is presented in the sources as a Malikite/ogifenot inter- 
ested in fyadith. However, he could have heard of Mu'awiya as a mvhaddith during 
his rihla, as *Abd al-Malik b. Hablb probably did. 
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"lack of interest" is in fact supported by what we know about the first qddis 
of al-Andalus, in the sense that none of them is recorded as having been 
engaged in the transmission of hadith} 4 ) In the case of Mu'awiya, the few 
stories preserved about his activities as a qadi and as o>faqih in al-Andalus 
do not mention any prophetic tradition. From this one can only conclude 
that the presence of Mu c awiya in al-Andalus was of no consequence for the 
actual introduction of hadith and that the role ascribed to both $a c sa, c a and 
Mu c awiya in it is fictitious. 

At the same time, the introduction and early history of the law-schools 
in al-Andalus is never associated in the sources with the study of fiadith, 
despite the fact that, at least in the case of Malikism, this meant the recep- 
tion of a certain corpus of hadith. 

The legal doctrines of al-Awza < i(d. 157/774) 15 ) and of Malik b. Anas (d. 
179/795) 16 ) were introduced into al-Andalus in the second half of the 2nd/ 
8th century. One of Malik's pupils, Ziyad b. c Abd al-Rahman al-Lakhmi, 
known as Shabtun (d. 193/809 or 199/815), is credited with having been 
the first to introduce fiqh and al-halal wa-l-fyaram 11 ) and he is not recorded 
as having been engaged in the transmission of hadith. 1 *). 

Shabtun was one of the first Andalusians to introduce Malik's 
Muwatta\ together with al-Ghazi b. Qays (d. 199/815) 19 ) and Yahya b. 
Yahya al-Laythi (d. 234/848) , whose riwaya attained the highest authority 
in Western Islam. 20 ) As in the case of Shabtun, none of the Andalusian 



u ) See JuynbolTs study on the judges's activity in the transmission of hadith: 
Muslim Tradition, pp. 77-95 and particularly p. 232 on the judges of Qurtuba. 

15 ) See Makki, Ensayo . . ., pp. 64-7. Al-AwzaTs doctrine dealt with the law of 
war, including references to the Prophet's maghdzi (Schacht, Origins . . ., p. 34). 
This prophetic material could have played some part in the ascription to his disciple 
§a ( sa*a of the role of being the first to introduce hadith in al-Andalus. 

16 ) See Lopez Ortiz, Reception . . ., and Makki, Ensayo . . ., pp. 99-110, with a 
critical study of the alleged Andalusian disciples of Malik. 

17 ) Quddt, p. 50/61-2; his biography in Ta'rikk, n. 456; Bughya, n. 751; Madd- 
rik, m, 116-22; Nafh, II, 45-6. 

18 ) The main dealing with him as the first to introduce fiqh has the same isndd 
recorded in note 3, which means that fiqh and hadith were considered as separate 
entities: see Juynboll, Muslim Tradition, p. 23. 1 have already pointed out (note 11) 
that Shabtun was considered one of Mu'awiya's disciples, but there is no external 
evidence of this relationship. 

19 ) According to Ibn al-Qutiya (pp. 34-5/27), he was the first to introduce the 
Muwatta 1 under Abd al-Rahman I (138/756-172/788). 

20 ) Yahya was also Shabtun' s disciple, and transmitted from him part of his 
recension of the Muwatta*, that dealing with i l tikdf For his biography, see Ta*rikh, 
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pupils of Malik is associated in the sources with the transmission of hadith 
and, as I have already mentioned, that is so in spite of the hadith material 
collected in the Muwatta?? 1 ) One can then conclude that the Muwatta? was 
not regarded in that period as a representative work of hadith litera- 
ture. 22 ) 

In the first half of the 3rd/9th century, the Malikite madhhab was clear- 
ly established in al-Andalus as the predominant law-school, 23 ) having 
replaced that of al-Awza'I. Its reception went together with the veneration 
of Malik b. Anas, 24 ) even though the Andalusians were not strict followers 
of his teachings as compiled in the Muwatta\ As a matter of fact, they 
often gave preference to the teachings of his pupils 25 ) and especially to the 
rd*y of Ibn al-Qasim. 26 ) The inclination of each faqih towards the teachings 
of one or other of Malik's pupils aroused discrepancies and controversies 
among them, 27 ) so that there was not a "monolithic" Malikism. However, it 
is worth pointing out that in those discrepancies, the degree of adequacy to 
hadith of those teachings does not seem to have been adduced as the ulti- 
mate authoritative argument. There is no evidence that in the first half of 
the 3rd/9th century any attempt was made to discuss the role to be played 
by prophetic traditions as one of the sources of the law. 28 ) 



n. 1554; Jadhwa, n. 909; Bughya, n. 1497; Madarik, m, 397-94; Dibdj, U, 352-3; 
Nafh, II, 9-12; J. L6pez Ortiz, "Figuras de jurisconsultos hispano-musuhnanes. 
Yahya b. Yahya", Religion y cuUura, XVI (1931), pp. 94-104. 

21 ) See on its number and importance MS, EL, 202, note 7 and Schacht, Origins 
. . ., p. 22. After the 5th/ 1 1th century, the Muwafta? was included among the cano- 
nical "six books": see MS, U, 243-4. 

22 ) See MS, II, 198-204. 

23 ) On the reason for this predominance and for the absence of IJanafism, see 
Idris's article and Aguade, "Some remarks . . .", pp. 58-62. 

24 ) See Turki's article. 

25 ) See Makki, Ensayo . . ., pp. 124-140 and Fierro, "Los malikfes de al-Anda- 
lus . . .". 

26 ) His influence increased after the introduction of Sahnun's Mudawwana: see 
F6rneas's article. According to Ibn Shuhayd, the inhabitants of Qurtuba only 
accepted as judges those who followed the ra'y of Ibn al-Qasim: E. Garcia Gomez, 
Andalucia contra Berberia (Barcelona 1979), p. 127. 

21 ) One of the best known enmities was that existing between Yatiya b. Yahya 
and l Abd al-Malik b. IJablb, because of the latter' s introduction of the teachings of 
the Malikite Asbagh b. al-Faraj: see Fierro, La heterodoxia . . ., appendix 2. 

28 ) See Brunschvig's article and Turki's Polemiques . . . The role played by 
hadith in early Andalusian Malikite fiqh can now be studied in texts like the l Utbiya, 
preserved in the commentary by Ibn Rushd al-Jadd, K. al-baydn. 
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1.2. <Abd al-Malik b. Habib (first half of the 3rd/9th century) 

With 'Abd al-Malik b. IJablb we are on firmer ground. He was very like- 
ly of mawla origin 29 ) and stands out as one of the most important Andalu- 
sian scholars of the first half of the 3rd/9th century, especially due to the 
role he played in the introduction into al-Andalus of Oriental transmis- 
sions. His informants were Medinese and Egyptians, as Ibn IJabib did not 
visit 'Iraq during his rihla, started in the year 208/823. What we know 
about his production allows us to consider him a polygraph in the style of 
Ibn Qutayba or Ibn Abi 1-Dunya. 30 ) His activity was mainly focussed on 
three fields: history, fiqh and ascetism. As a historian, he was the compiler 
of one of the oldest universal histories that have been preserved; in his 
Tcfrikhy he quotes transmissions from Wahb b. Munabbih and from al-Wa- 
qidi. 31 ) In the field of fiqh he was the author of a legal work, al-Wadihafi l- 
sunan wa-l-fiqh, in which he collected transmissions from Medinese Mali- 
kites like Mutarrif b. ( Abd Allah (d. 2 14/829) and Ibn al-Majishun (d. 2 12/ 
827 or 214/829); at the same time he included transmissions from the 
Egyptian traditionists al-Layth b. Sa c d (d. 175/791), Ibn Lahl'a (d. 174/ 
790) and Asad b. Musa (d. 2 12/827). 32 ) In the field of ascetism he wrote 
works on al-targhib wa-l-tarhib, a K. fasad al-zamdn, a K. makdrim al-akhldq 
and a K, al-wara\ which is greatly indebted to the transmissions from Asad 
b. Musa and in all likelihood to his K. al-zuhd wa-Wibada wa-l-wara\ n ) All 
these works were studied and transmitted in al-Andalus. 

Turning to the role of hadith in his works, those that have survived do 
contain hadith material. This aspect was underlined by Schacht in the case 



29 ) His life and works have been studied by Aguade in various articles and 
especially in his Ph. D., "El Ta*rij de Abdalmalik b. IJablb*, Universidad Autonoma 
de Madrid 1986 forthcoming. 

30 ) He was described as faqih, shaHr, fabib, khatib (Maddrik, IV, 125); nafywi, 
^arvdi, hdfiz li-l-akhbdr wa-l-ansdb wa-l-ash'ar, mutasarrif ft funun al^Um {Ta'rihh, 
n. 814) . He was also called c alim al-Andalus, while Yahya b. Yahya was 'aqilu-hd and 
Isa b. Dinar faqihu-hd. Ibn IJabib's works are listed in Ta'rikh, n. 814 and Maddrik, 
IV, 127-9 (see the study by Lopez Ortiz in Reception . . ., p. 88) : they deal with fiqh, 
tabaqdt, history, medicine, astrology, Qur'an and MuwaMa? commentaries . . . For 
references of those preserved see GAS, 1, 362; IH, 230; VII, 346, 374; VIE, 251 ; IX, 
220. 

31 ) See Aguade, "De nuevo sobre ( Abd al-Malik b. gfobib", p. 13. His Ta'rikh 
has been edited in the Ph. D. mentioned in note 29. 

32 ) See Muranyi, Materialien . . ., pp. 14-29. The existing fragments are not yet 
published; there are also manuscripts of other legal works. 

33 ) See Aguade, a El libro del escrupido religioso . . .*; an edition of this K. at- 
wara c has been prepared by Aguade. 
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of the Wadiha. 34 ) However, the predominant role still played in this work by 
the ra>y of Malik's pupils does not allow us to consider it a mu?annqfhke, 
for example, the one collected in the same period by al-Bukhari (d. 256/ 
870). 35 ) Ibn IJabib is said to have written works dealing exclusively with 
hadith, but these works have been lost. 36 ) 

On the other hand, it is worth pointing out that his Andalusian bio- 
graphers did not consider him a good traditionist and criticised the numer- 
ous faults to be found in his transmissions. For instance, Abu <Abd al-Malik 
b. <Abd al-Barr, even though he credited him with having been the first to 
introduce hadith in al-Andalus (see note 5) , remarked: " he did not know its 
methods, made many mistakes in the names, used objectionable hadiths as 
arguments, the people of his age (ahl zamdni-hi) accused him of mendacity 
and they were not satisfied with him". 37 ) *AM zamam-hi» must not be 
understood as referring to "the scholars of his generation", all of them more 
ignorant than Ibn Habib in the field of hadith, 3 *) it seems to refer to the tra- 
ditionists belonging to the generation of Ibn 5abib's pupils: they had stu- 
died in Iraq with experts on 'Urn al-rijal and Him al-hadith, learning the 
techniques of hadith criticism; after their return to al-Andalus, they were 



) See Muranyi, Materialien . . ., p. 23. It would be interesting to establish the 
percentage of hadiths in Ibn IJabib's works and their function in his legal thinking. 
Ibn 5abib made use of hadith material in the fatwaa given in favour of his brother 
Harun, accused of blasphemy: see Fierro, La heterodoxia ... 5 5 

35 ) See MS, H, 216-26. 

36 ) Ibn al-Faradi says that Ibn Habib collected hadith al-nabi wa-l-sahdba wa4- 
tabihn. Ibn Habib also wrote a book entitled Gharib al-hadith in order to emulate the 
homonymous work by Abu TJbayd (d. 223/837): see Makki, Emayo . . ., p. 266. 

) wa-kdna Id yafhamu furuqa-hu wa-yusahhifu l-awntf wa-yahtayyu bi-l- 
mandkir wa-kdna ahl zamdni-hi yansvbuna-hu Ud l-kadhib wa-la yaraawna-hu See 
also Maddrik, IV, 129-3 1 for more critical remarks, referring mainly to his careless- 
ness in the formal aspects of learning (kdna yatasdkalu fi samd< i-hi wa-yahmUu 'old 
tariq al-ijdza akthar riwdyati-hi). 

38 ) Almost all of Ibn Hablb's contemporaries are described in this way- Id 'Urn 
la-hu bi-l-hadiih; they were however experts in fiqh, masa'il, shurut ... The excep- 
tions are: Muhammad b. 1 sa al-A'sha (d. c. 221/835) who studied with Ibn TJyayna 
and WakT (Ta'rikh, n. 1100; Bughya, n. 212; Maddrik, TV, 114-6); Abbas al-Mu'al- 
lim, who transmitted from Abu galih (Ta>rikh, n. 877); Dawud b. Ja'far b. al-§aghir 
already mentioned (see note 1 1 and Ta'rikh, n. 423; Jadhwa, n. 430; Bughya, n 735- 
Maddrik, m, 346; Dibdj, I, 359). Two people are remembered specifically for their 
transmission of a hadith: Duhaym, who studied with Adam b. Abi Iyas al- Asqalani 
(d. 220/835) and who taught Ibn Waoldah a hadith on the excelences of the ribdjof 
Asqalan (Ta'rikh, n. 429); and Yahya b. Yazid al-Azdi, who taught the same Ibn 
Waddah a hadith al-wara c (Td*rikh, n. 1552). 
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able to compare what they had learnt to Ibn Babib's transmissions and the 
latter's weaknesses were then noticed. For example, Ibn Waddah, one of 
Ibn Ilabib's pupils, criticised the latter's way of transmitting from Asad b. 
Musa, way that implied that qira'a or sama 1 had taken place, when Asad 
had not even granted the ijaza to Ibn rlabib. 39 ) It seems that Ibn Waddajt 
did not transmit from his teacher on account of this and similar faults. 40 ) 
Despite the fact that Ibn Sabib fell short of the standards of classical 
hadith criticism, he must be recognized as the actual introducer of hadith 
literature into al-Andalus. Thanks to his activity, by the end of the first half 
of the 3rd/9th century a good amount of prophetic traditions were known 
in al-Andalus. This hadith material was of a not strictly legal nature unlike 
that found in the Muwa$a\ Al ) 

2. Second phase 

The corpus of hadith introduced in the first half of the 3rd/9th century 
came fromEgyptian and Medinese traditionists. There is no evidence that in 
this period direct contact with Iraq took place, which is worth pointing out 
as Iraq was the most active centre in the Him al-hadith 42 ) Ibn Habib and 
his contemporaries, as well as the previous generations, limited their rihla 
to Egypt and the Hijaz. The reason might be sought in the hostile relation- 
ship between the Umayyad emirate in al-Andalus and the c Abbaside cali- 
phate, 43 ) a situation that started to change in the days of <Abd al-Rahman 
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39 ) See Ta'rikh, I, 226-7; Madarik, IV 129-31; MS, H, 177. Ibn Waddah's cri- 
ticism was not directed to the contents but to the "form" of the transmission: in al- 
Shatibi's al-Ftisdm (2 vols., Beirut s. d.), II, 16, there is a transmission Ibn Sabib < 
Asad, which corresponds exactly to Ibn Wa<Jdah's K. al-bida\ IE, 1, with the tenM 
Ibn Wadclah < Ibn Abi Maryam < Asad b. Musa. 

40 ) See MaMrik, IV, 129 and cf. Tahdhih, VI, 390. Only three of Ibn Hablb's 
works are mentioned by Ibn Khayr in his Fahrasa, I, 202, 265, 290. 

41 ) It is worth noting that al-Andalus seems to have lacked the qussa* who were 
so active in other parts of the Islamic world. This fact struck al-Muqaddasi in the 
4th/10th century. It would seem that legal works were the first to be introduced in 
al-Andalus to judge by the research started by M. Marin and myself on intellectual 
activity in al-Andalus during the Umayyad period: see a preview in our "La produc- 
tion intellectuelle dans al-Andalus: ouvrages et transmissions (ss. n/Vm-IV/X)", 
forthcoming. 

42 ) Juynboll, Muslim Tradition, pp. 45-66. 

43 ) I wonder if the importance of Asad b. Musa's teachings during this period in 
al-Andalus was due to his Umayyad genealogy (he was a descendant of the caliph al- 
WaKd b. *Abd al-Malik). His transmissions seem to have dealt mainly with ascetic 
and eschatological matters: were some of the latter related to the fall of the 
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II when al-Andalus was opened to Iraqi influences. 44 ) It was in fact under 
<Abd al-Rahman II that Baqi b. Makhlad and Ibn Waddah (contemporaries 
of the authors of the six books) made their rihla to the East and met the 
'Iraqi traditionists. 

2.1. Baqi b. Makhlad (d. 276/889) 45 ) 

Baqi b. Makhlad (a mawla from Qurtuba) travelled twice to the East, 
staying away from al-Andalus for thirty five years (from 218/833 to 253/ 
867). During this period, he studied with about 284 teachers, half of them 
Iraqis 46 ) and among them the great names of the l ilm al-hadith like Ahmad 
b. IJanbal, Yahya b. Ma'in, Abu Bakr b. Abi Shayba . . . When he returned 
to al-Andalus in the days of the amir Muhammad (238/852-273/886), Baqi 
brought with him several Eastern works: al-ShafiTs writings (the Risala 
and the K. al-fiqh al-kabir, probably including the K. ikhtildf Malik wa-l- 
ShafiH' 41 ), Ibn Abi Shayba's Musannaf 4 *) the Sirat 'Umar 6. Abd al-Aziz 
written by Ahmad b. Ibrahim al-Dawraqi (d. 246/860) and Khalifa b. 
Khayyam's Ta'rikh and Tabaqat. Baqi also transmitted Malik's Muwatfa\ 
but he gave preference to the Eastern riwayas by Abu Mus'ab (d. 242/856) 
and Yahya b. <Abd Allah b. Bukayr (d. 231/845), disregarding the riwaya 
by Yahya b. Yahya al-Laythi. Al-Laythi's sons, TJbayd Allah and Yahya, 
who were among the leading Malikite fuqaha?, resented Baqi's attitude and 
became his enemies. 

Baqi was more than a mere transmitter. Among the works he wrote, Ibn 
IJazm, in his Risdla, 49 ), particularly praised the Tafsir al-Qur'dn and the 
Musnad. This latter work was actually a Miumad/Mv$annaf: the traditions 



Umayyads and their future uprising? Traditions in this sense seem to have been 
used by ( Abd al-Rabman III in order to give support to his adoption of the caliphal 
title; unfortunately, they are not preserved: see Fierro, "Sobre la adopcion del titulo 
califal por 'Abd al-Rahman 111", Sharq al-Andalus, forthcoming. 

44 ) See HEM, I, 254-78 and Makki, Ensayo . . ., pp. 172 and 178-208. 

45 ) His life and works have been recently studied by Marin, al-TJmari and 
Avila. 

4fi ) See the list of these teachers in Avila, "Nuevos datos . . .", pp. 339-67, data 
obtained from the ms. of Ibn JJarith al-Khushani's Akhbdr. Ibn Habib is notmen- 
tioned. 

47 ) See Brunschvig, "Polemiques . . .", pp. 75-82. 

48 ) The quotations of Baqi by Ibn IJazm seem to come all of them from this 
Musannaf: see those quotations in al-TJmari's work, pp. 169-78. Baqi's riwaya is 
preserved in some mss. of Ibn Abi Shayba's Musannaf like, for instance, the ms. 
Laleti n. 626 in Sulaymaniya Library. 

49 ) Nafa EI, 168-9, trans., pp. 75-6. 
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were arranged both according to the Companions who transmitted them 
^ala l-rijal) and according to the chapters of the law ^ala l-abwab). Ibn 
Hazm states that Baqi was the first to use this system, which does not seem 
very useful for practical purposes: maybe this was one of the reasons 
accounting for its lack of success even among the Andalusians. 50 ) Appa- 
rently, only the index of the Musnad has been preserved. It contains the 
names of the Companions quoted by Baqi, as well as the number of their 
transmissions. 51 ) The scope of this work can be valued through the follow- 
ing figures: 

1,013 Companions quoted (according to Ibn Hazm they were more than 
1,300) with a total amount of 30,969 hadith&\ as examples, one can mention 
that the transmissions from Abu Hurayra were 5,374, 2,210 from 'A'isha, 
142 from Abu Bakr, 537 from TFmar b. al-Khaftab, 164 from TJthman, 586 
from *A1I, 163 from Mu'awiya b. Abi Sufyan. 

It was therefore on a sound basis that Ibn ai-Faradi could say that Baqi 
mala*a l-Andalus hadithan wa-riwayatan. On his part, Abu 'Abd al-Malik b. 
'Abd al-Barr pointed out: kana Baqi awwal man kaihihara l-hadith bi-l- 
Andalus wa-nashara-hu. 52 ) Baqi was in fact considered, more than any 
other of his contemporary traditionists, the foremost representative of the 
aid al-hadiih of his age; his Miwnad/Mii$annaf shows that his aim was to 
build the legal system on hadith, in the same way that the Shafi'ites and the 
IJanbalites had started to do. It is thus not surprising that Baqi's name was 
included in the Shafi c ite and IJanbalite fysbaqdt, whilst being absent from 
the Malikite fabaqaL 

2.2. Muhammad b. Waddah (d. 287/900) 53 ) 

The biography of Ibn Waddah, the other scholar credited with having 
introduced the Him al-hadith into al-Andalus, has several points of coinci- 
dence with Baqi's. Like him, he was ofmawld origin (his grandfather was a 
mawla muHaq of the first Umayyad amir) and travelled twice to the East. 



50 ) According to Ibn Khayr*s Fahrasa, I, 140, the only disciple of Baqi who 
transmitted this work was £ Abd Allah b. Yunus (d. 330/941). Another one, l Abd 
Allah b. Muhammad b. Husayn, known as Ibn Akhi Rabi* (d. 318/930), wrote its 
Mukhtasar. 

51 ) See Marin, "Baqi . . .", pp. 204-8 for a list of the extant mss. and al-TJmarTs 
edition, with a comparison between Baqi's and Ibn Hanbal's works. 

52 ) Siyar,Xm, 291. 

53 ) His life and work have been studied by Mu'ammar in his monograph (see 
my review in Skarq al-Andalus ED (1986), pp. 261-5) and by myself as an introduc- 
tion to a new edition of his K. al~bida\ 
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The aim of his first rihla was to collect information about the ascetics and in 
its course he became interested in hadith. His second nfctohadthe only aim of 
learning haditii and he took it seriously, as we are told that he studied with 
265 teachers, sharing many of them with Baqi; unlike the latter, however, 
Ibn Waddah did not visit Basra. After his return to al-Andalus (towards the 
year 245/859), Ibn Waddah, like Baqi, transmitted many Oriental works, 
the most important being the Mu?aimafby Waki' b. al-Jarrah (d. 197/812), 
al-Jdmi' al-kabirby Sufyan al-Thawri (d. 161/778), the Musnadby Ibn Abi 
Shayba (d. 235/849),") the K. al-siyar by al-Pazari, 55 ) the K. fiuB al-jihM 
by Ibn al-Mubarak (d. 181/797). 

But the importance of Ibn Waddah as a transmitter lies (and in this 
respect the similarity with Baqi stops) in his riwdyas of Malikite works, 
especially Malik's Muwatta* (in the recension by Yahya b. Yahya) and Sah- 
nun's Mvdawwama. His riwaya of the latter was crucial in the spreading of 
Sahnun's work in al-Andalus. 56 ) As opposed to Baqi, Ibn Waddah has an 
outstanding place in the Malikite tabagqt; his training as a traditionist 
enabled him to correct the faults found in the umada of Yahya b. Yahya's 
riwdyaof the Muwatta 1 . 57 ) It is in fact in the field of the '«roaZ-njaJ that Ibn 
Waddah seems to have excelled, being quoted as an expert by Ibn Hajar al- 
'Asqalani. Also, as opposed to Baqi, he is not remembered as the compiler 
of a Mwsnad or a Mutannaf; he wrote mainly biographical works like the K 
ol-'iMod wa-l-'owobid, the Tasmiyat rijal 'Abd Allah b. Wahb, iheManaqib 
Malik b. Anas and the Sirat 'Urnar b. 'Abd al-'Aziz, all of them lost. His only 
works preserved are his K. al-bida 1 , where he collected transmissions from 
the Umayyad traditionist settled in Egypt Asad b. Miisa (d. 2 12/827) and 
his K. cd-nazar Ud Allah to'dJd. 58 ) 

As opposed again to Baqi, his knowledge of hadith was considered 
suspect, especially by his pupil Ahmad b. Khalid (d. 322/934), who 
accused Ibn Waddah of rejecting many hadiths in cases where their authen- 
ticity was well established; he was also accused of making many mistakes 
which spread under his authority (wa-k&mlbn Waddah kathiran ma yaqulu 

«, 1'J J**" Mwmadis Preserved in Topkapi Library, ms. M. 290; in the riwaya, Ibn 
Waddah does not appear. 

") See M. Muranyi, «Das KUab al-Siyar von Abu Ishaq al-Fazari", JSAI VI 
(1985), pp. 63-97: the ms. studied contains Ibn Waddah's riwaya 

") See Pdmeas's article. 

") These corrections have been preserved in the ms. of Ibn Harith al-Khu- 
sham's Alchbdr. see Mu'ammar, Mvhammad b. Waddah . . ., pp . 347-8. 

58 ) See on the extant ms. M. Muranyi, "Fragmente aus der Bibliothek des Abu 
1- Arab al-Tamimi (st. 333/944-5) in der Handschriftensannnlung von Qairawan. 
Qairawaner miscellaneen 1°, ZDMG 136 (1986), pp. 512-35. 
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laysa hadha min kaldm al-nabifi skay* huwa thabit min kaldmi-hi wa-la-hu 
khafa' kathir mahfuz *an-hu). This criticism may be associated with the 
ambiguity of Ibn Waddah's position among the ahl al-hadith and with his 
conciliatory attitude towards the Malikite ahl al-ra'y. As we shall see, this 
position influenced his behaviour during the process carried out by the 
Malikites against Baqi. This ambiguity is also evident in the fact that, 
although a traditionist, Ibn Wadclah was against al-Shafi% having trans- 
mitted in al-Andalus that he was ghayr thiqa. 

In spite of all the differences between Baqi and Ibn Wad^ah, both of 
them appear to have been the first scholars to introduce the Him al-hadith 
into al-Andalus and, as in the case of c Abd al-Malik b. IJabib, the awaHl 
granting them this pioneering role must be accepted as true statements. 



II, The confrontation between the ahl al-ra*y and the ahl al-fyadith 

1. The persecution of the traditionists 

The Malikite fuqaha* contemporaries of Baqi and Ibn Waddah are de- 
scribed in the following ways: 

— "people of the ra?y and of the imitation who refused to have anything to 
do with hadlth, did not use the sciences of the verification and were against 
the enlargement of knowledge"; 59 ) 

— "among the Andalusians the ra'y of Malik and his pupils prevailed, to- 
gether with the study of the respowa found in the Mudatvwana; they dis- 
played enmity against the traditionists and did not accept them"; 60 ) 

— "the imitation became their religion and the emulation their conviction. 
Whenever someone came from the East with (new) knowledge, they pre- 
vented him from spreading it and humiliated him, unless he went into hid- 
ing among them acting as a Malikite and put his knowledge in a position of 
subordination". 61 ) 



59 ) a a$bdb al-m'y wa-l-taqlid al-zahidun ft l-kadiih al-farrun an l ulum al-tahqiq 
al^muqsirun 'an al-tawassu' fi l-ma'rifa ": Ibn Iljayyan, Muqtabas, p. 248 and Ibn Td- 
hari, Baydn, II, 109-10; cf. Siyar, XQI, 290-1 : kdnaHlmn-hum bi-l-masd^U wa-madh- 
kab Malik wa-kana Baqi yufti bi-l-athar. 

60 ) *wa-innamd kdna l-ghalib l ala ahli-hd . . . ra'y Malik wa-ashabi-hi wa-l- 
tafaqquhfi l-masa^U al-^mudawwaniya wa-kdnu yansubuna li-ahl al-hadith wa-ld yar- 
dauma-hum": Ibn Hayyan, Muqtabas, p. 264 and cf. Turki, PoUmiqaes . . ., pp. 14-8 
and 48-9. 

61 ) "fa-sdra l-taqlid dina-hum wa-l-iqtida* yaqina-hum wa~kuUamdja y a ahad min 
al-Mashriq bi-'ilm dafa'u fi sadri-hi wa-haqqaru min amri-hi ilia an yastatira Hnda- 

6 Islam LXVI, Heft 1 
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One of the scholars who aroused the antagonism of the Malikites was 
Baqi b. Makhlad, because of his introduction of "transmissions in disagree- 
ment with the (Malikite) ra y y" (al-riwayat al-mukhtalifa li-ra'yi-him), 62 ) 
because of his loathing of taqlid(ldyuqaUidu ahadan min ahl al-Hlm) 63 ) and 
because of his adherence to the madhhab al-hadith wa-l-na?ar. 64 ) None of 
these attitudes is ascribed to Ibn Wa<J<Jah. Among the transmissions intro- 
duced by Baqi that won him the hostility of the Malikites, the sources 
emphasized al-ShafiTs Risala and Ibn Abi Shayba's Mu$annaf. The reac- 
tion against this latter work was very strong: one of the leading Malikites of 
Qurjuba, Asbagh b. Khalil (d. 273/886), went so far as to say that he had 
rather be buried with a pig head than with Ibn Abi Shayba' s Mu$annaf. This 
Asbagh b. Khalil was a staunch follower of Ibn al-Qasim's ra'y (kdna 
muta^iban li-ra'y a§hab Malik wa-li-bn al-Qasim min bayni-him). He was 
without doubt one of the Malikites who started the persecution against 
Baqi presenting charges of bid ( a t ilhad and zandaqa and asking for the 
death penalty. Several witnesses supported these accusations and, among 
them, Ibn Waclclah accused Baqi of transmitting manakir. In fear for his 
life, Baqi went into hiding and planned to escape from al-Andalus. Even- 
tually, however, the support given to him by the amir Muhammad saved his 
life and he remained in Qurfuba. 65 ) 

Baqi was not the only persecuted traditionist. A friend of his, Muham- 
mad b. <Abd al-Salam al-Khushani (d. 286/899), a descendant from the 
Companion Abu ThaTaba al-Khushani, went through a similar experience. 
He had studied in the East with pupils of al-Asma'I (d. 213/829) and Abu 
TJbayd al-Qasim b. Sallam (d. 224/838) and he introduced several works 
into al-Andalus like the Musannaf by Sufyan b. TJyayna, the Sira by Ibn 
Hisham, the Ta'rikh by al-Pallas and the K. nasikh al-Qur'dn wa-rnansukhi- 
hi by Abu TTbayd. He was imprisoned because of this latter work; 66 ) 
accused of stating that some Qur'anic verses had been abrogated by other 
verses and some hadiths had also been abrogated by other hadiths, al-Khu- 
shani tried to make the sahib al-suq understand that this doctrine was 

hum bi-l-malikiya wa-yafaUi ma Hnda-hu min Sdum l ald rasm al-tabaHya": Ibn al- 
Arabi, 'Awdsim, II, 490-1. 

62 ) Avila, "Nuevos datos . . .", p. 333. 

") Ibid., p. 331. 

64 ) Ibid. The followers of al-ShafTI are described in the Andalusian biographical 
dictionaries as followers of the madhhab al-hujja wa-l-nazar. 

65 ) See a detailed account of this trial in my La heterodoxia . . ., 6.2. 

66 ) It looks as if the Andalusian 'ulamd' were not yet acquainted with the doc- 
trine of al-ndsikh wa-l--mansukh; however, ( Abd al-Malik b. Habib is said to have 
written a K. al-ndsikh wa-l-mansukh. 
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found in the same Qur'an, quoting the verse II, 100/106, but without su. 
cess . Again it was only through the amir Muhammad' s support that he was 
set free after spending three days in jail. ) 

2 The controversy on raj 1 al-yaMyn fi 1-^oBt 

The persecution against Baqi and Ibn «Abd al-Salam al^hani 

was baid on the doctrine of Ibn al-Qasim: according to hnn xt was lawful 
Trais one's hands only at the beginning of prayer (m the takUrat al- 
1Z he based this docline on the authority of Mitt • wxthout adducmg 
tiiram) ne o doct rine of Ibn al-Qasim is held by the 

.ad WakT. The trcdMo** from Qui**. B^ b. M^4 to AM ^ 
<Abd Allah b. TJmar accor*ng ^ quotedj 

1, foTaJipb*. Bo* «*. and MO of tU. forgory were ™y defect 

and that of the oM al-tad» could be supported by lad* » « ^erelore 

^ See a detailed account of this trial in my La heterodoxia . .. 6.3. 

-) On to Ascendant of a — of al-Walid b. "Abd al-Mahk see note 75. 

6* Islam LXVI, Heft I 
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more striking that A§bagh felt the need to forge one in order to give 
strength to the doctrine of Ibn al-Qasim, of whom he was a convinced fol- 
lower. This fact seems to point out that A^bagh knew that doctrine only as 
an opinion (ra y y) of the Egyptian Malikite, unaware of the haditha collected 
in the Mudawwarva, and as a matter of fact A^bagh is not credited with its 
transmission. Having realized how difficult it was to oppose the Prophet's 
authority with the authority of a Malikite scholar, he tried to reinforce the 
latter's doctrine ascribing it to the Prophet. As A?bagh knew nothing of the 
standards of the K Um al-hadith, his forgery could not escape the criticism of 
the experts. Despite this failure, the doctrine of Ibn al-Qasim was not aban- 
doned: it lasted in al-Andalus until the Na§rite period with occasional reap- 
pearances of the polemic that did not succeed in putting an end to the 
Andalusian Malikite practice. 69 ) 



3. The coexistence of the ahl al~ra y y and the ahl al-fyadith 

From the moment in which the amir Muhammad decided to support 
Baqi and al-Khushani onwards, there is no evidence that the Malikites 
tried to persecute the traditionists again. The reasons of the amir's decision 
are not clear. It is possible to understand it as a means to weaken the power 
of the Malikite fuqaha\ which had been increasing since the days of c Abd al- 
Rahman II. 70 ) Some sources tend to present the amir Muhammad as being 
in favour of the doctrine of the ahl al-fyadiih; however, he did not make any 
attempt at replacing the Malikites by the traditionists, neither as hukkdm 
nor as fuqaha* mvshdwarun. The same situation can be observed dining the 
rule of the amirs ( Abd Allah and Abd al-Rahmanin 71 ) with only two excep- 
tions: a safytb al-wathd'iq and a qafy, both of them ShafTites, though acting 
as Malikites in their offices. 72 ) This duality appears veiy neatly in the activ- 
ity of two scholars of this period. 

One of them is Ibn Watfdah. We have already seen that in spite of his 
training as a tradidionist and notwithstanding the similarity of his back- 



69 ) See Fierro, "La polemique a propos de rap al-yadayn fi l-Qalat . . .". 

70 ) See Mones's article. 

71 ) The fuqahd* mushdwarun during the Umayyad emirate were Malikites: see 
M. Marin, "Bra et ahl a}-8iira dans al-Andalus", Studia Islamica LXTT (1985), pp. 
25-51. 

72 ) The former will be dealt with in the following pages; for the latter, Aslam b. 
l Abd al-'Aziz (d. 319/931), see TVnfefe, n. 278; Jadhwa, n. 322; Bughya, n. 571; 
QwjM, pp. 155-60/225-37. The case of Mundhir b. Said al-Balluta, judge of Qur- 
fcuba in the days of the caliph 'Abd al-Rahman m and credited with having been a 
£ahirite and a Mu'tazilite, even a ShTite, is worth being studied in a monograph. 
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ground with BaqI's he was ready to witness against him during his trial. 
This attitude could be explained as originating from the fear of being him- 
self prosecuted or from a likely rivalry or envy towards Baqi. But it can also 
be explained as the attitude of a "moderate" traditionist who was at the 
same time a Malikite and who did not want to put an end to the legal prac- 
tice predominant in al-Andalus. This latter explanation seems to be sup- 
ported by the following portrait of Ibn Wa&Jab made by one of his pupils : "I 
can not think of a better comparison for Ibn Waa\Jah than this: he was like 
the good doctor who faces every disease with the best treatment in each 
case. In fact, when the ahl al-ra?y came to Ibn Wa4<Jah, he gave them an 
answer in agreement with the ra% but if it was the ahl al-hMith who came 
to him, he gave them an answer in agreement with the hadithT? 1 ) 

The second example concerns Qasim b. Muhammad b. Qasim b. 
Sayyar already mentioned as having taken part in the polemic on raf al- 
yadaynfi HolM as a member of the ahl al-hadith. An Umayyad mawlAhom 
Qurtuba, he travelled twice to the East, being absent from al-Andalus for 
eighteen years. During this period, he studied, among others, with the 
Egyptian pupils of al-Shafi% al-Muzani and al-Rabi< b. Sulayman. He was 
considered a ShafTite by his biographers, but Ibn Abi Dulaym (d. 35 1/962) 
included his name in his Malikite tabaqat™) explaining this decision on the 
grounds that Qasim delivered his legal opinions in agreement with the 
Malikite madhhab and only acted otherwise when asked for a legal opinion 
in agreement with the Shafi c ite madfcfeao. Qasim justified this attitude, stat- 
ing that he felt obliged to foUow the rrutdhhab predominant in al-Andalus. ) 
Thus, for instance, being jafrtt al-watka y iq, the amir <Abd Allah asked his 
advice on the penalty of the heretic ( qatl al-zmdiq) ; two other scholars were 
also asked, Baqi b. Makhlad and the Malikite Muhammad b. Sa'Id b. al- 
Mulawwan. Baqi delivered an opinion in favour of granting the zindiq the 
possibility of repentance (istitaba), an opinion that was against the doc- 
trine of Malik in the Muwafta\ The Malikite Ibn al-Mulawwan agreed with 



") "ma famto ushabbihuMvhammad b. Wad<W . ■ ■ W. bi-l-tabib al-'ayn aMdhi 
yuqabilu kuU da> bi~ma yvflihu-hu mm al-dawd> ka*a ya'ti-hi ahl al-ra'y fa-yupdu- 
humfi bob al-ra>y wa-ytftihi ahl al-hadithfa-yufidu-humfi bob aWadrth \ Ibn tjanth 
al-Khushani, AJchbdr, fs. 154a-154b; cf. Mu'ammar, Muhammad b. WadM • • ■> 

p. 93. 

74 ) This work is lost: see Pons, Ensayo . . ., p. 391. 

75 ) See Ta'rikh, n. 1047; JaMwa, n. 1293; MaMrik, IV, 446-8, particularly p. 
447- katia yufti bi-madhhab Malik . . . qala Ahmad b. Khalid qultu la-hu ardrka tufti 
l-nas bi-md la ta'taqidu hddhd la yahiUu la-ka qala invamd yas'alwna-ni bi-madhhab 
jar&fi l-baladfa-'araftufa-aftaytu-hum bi-hi wa-law sa'alu-ni <an madhkabi akhbartu- 
hum bi-ki. 
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Baqi. Qasim, on the contrary, delivered an opinion against the istitaba, 
agreeing therefore with Malik and disagreeing with al-Shafi c i. 76 ) Baqi 
strongly disapproved of this behaviour, even though a similar compromis- 
ing attitude is ascribed to him by some sources. 77 ) 

These examples show that there was a sort of compromise between 
theory and practice on the part of the traditionists. 78 ) There is no evidence 
however that attempts were made to reconcile the doctrines of the ahl al- 
ra*y and the ahl al-fyadith. 79 ) The traditionists found themselves forced to 
accept their inability to change the predominant < amal based on the doc- 
trines of Malik's pupils, not always in agreement with those of the teacher. 
The Malikites, on the other hand, stopped persecuting the traditionists 
once they had abandoned any attempt to change the legal practice. This 
compromise was perhaps helped by the fact that it seems that in the field of 
dogma there were not discrepancies between them: for example, Baqi b. 
Makhlad and the Malikite TJbayd Allah b. Yabyd, b. Yafcy& al-Laythi 
fought the Mu'tazilite doctrines that had started to flourish in the days of 
the amir Muhammad. 80 ) 

The presence of ShafTites towards the end of the 3rd/9th century did 
not stimulate any noticeable activity in the field of the refutation of al-Sha- 
fiTs doctrine by the Malikites. 8] ) This can be explained by the scarcity of 
those ShafTites and by the sparse spreading of ai-ShafiTs works in al- 
Andalus. 82 ) On the other hand, the Malikites could not avoid recognising 
the increasing authority won by the traditions of the Prophet: the case of 
Asbagh b. KhalU and his failed attempt at forging a hadith must be remem- 
bered in this context. So, we find the Andalusian Malikites getting interest- 
ed in the hadith material of the Muwatid' and writing books like these: one 



76 ) See a detailed account of this muskdwara in my La heterodoxia . . ., 7.1. 

77 ) See Avila, "Nuevos datos . . .", pp. 331 and 323. 

78 ) The fatwd of the Malikite Ibn al-Mulawwan in favour of the istitaba shows 
that some of the Malikites too were predisposed to the compromise. 

79 ) No effort was made by the Malikites in the field ofusul al-fiqh till the end of 
the 4th/ 10th century: see Turki's study in his Polimiques . . . 

80 ) See Fierro, La heterodoxia . . ., 6.4. 

81 ) We only know of a radd l al& l-Shdfi'i written by Yusuf b. Yahya al-Maghami 
(d. 288/900), the most important transmitter of Ibn Uabib's Watfiha, and he wrote it 
during his stay in North Africa, as did another Andalusian, Yahya b. TJmar (died in 
the same year), who lived in Qayrawan. The < ulama > of Ifriqiya were more active 
writing against al-Shafi £ I: see the recent edition of Muhammad b. al-Labbad al-Qay- 
rawani's (d. 333/944) K. al-radd 'old 1-ShdfVi, Tunis 1404/1986. 

82 ) Ibn Khayr only knows one of al-ShafiTs works, his K. muhhtalif al-hadiih: 
Fahrasa, I, 196. It was transmitted by Aslam b. 'Abd al-AzIz (see note 72). 
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K rijal al-Muwatta\ B3 ) two Musnad hadith al-MuwaUa\ u ) one K. gkaraHb 
hadith Malik b. Anas mimma laysafi l-Muwaita\ %5 ) titles all of them absent 
in the previous production. 

Neither do the Andalusian traditionists appear very active in writing 
refutations of their opponents . We only know of a work written by Qasim b . 
Muhammad, entitled al-I$ahfi l-radd aid l-muqallidin; he also wrote a tract 
on the khabar al-wahid, a polemical issue between the Shafi'ites and the 
Malikites. 

If the polemical activity does not seem very important, there was, con- 
versely, a great activity in the introduction of fyadith literature. The works 
of Abu Dawud and al-Nasa'i were already known in the beginning of the 
4th/ 10th century. The Sunan of the former was very much appreciated 86 ) 
and was used as a model by Muhammad b. 'Abd al-Malik b. Ayman (d. 330/ 
941) and by Qasim b. Asbagh (d. 340/951) when they wrote their Mu$an- 
najk, now lost. 87 ) Two Andalusians studied directly from al-Nasa'i his 
Sunan, the Umayyad Ibn al-Ahmar (d. 358/968) and Muhammad b. Qasim 
b. Muhammad b. Sayyar (d. 328/939). In one of Ibn al-Ahmar' s riwayas, 
the Fada'il l Ali 6. Abi falib were missing and maybe this omission should 
be related not only to his being an Umayyad, but also to the fact that in the 
same year in which he studied the Sunan (297/909) in Egypt, the Fati- 
mides became the new masters of Iirlqiya. 88 ) The works of al-Bukhari, Mus- 
lim and al-Tirmidhi were not introduced until the second half of the 4th/ 
10th century. Al-Tirmidhi's Sunan were not so much appreciated as the 
other works: Ibn IJazm, in his Risala, only mentions the collections of al- 
Bukhari, Muslim, Abu Dawud and al-Nasa'i, stating that the Musnad/ 
Musannaf of Baqi could well compete with them. 

We have seen that in the second half of the 3rd/9th century the Musan- 
nafa of Wakf b. al-Jarrah, Ibn Abi Shayba and Sufyan b. TJyayna had al- 
ready been introduced. Later on, those of 'Abd al-Razzaq, 89 ) tlammad b. 



83 ) Written by Yahya b. Ibrahim b. Muzayn (d. 259/873) : see Fahrasa, I, 92-3 ; 
Makki, Ensayo . . ., p. 137; GAS, I, 473. 

84 ) Written by Ahmad b. Khalid (d. 322/934) and Muhammad b. *Abd Allah b. 
Ayshun (d. 341/952): see MaMrik, IV, 174-8 and VI, 172-3, also Makki, Ensayo 
. . ., pp. 200-1. 

85 ) Written by Qasim b. Asbagh (d. 340/951 ) : see Ibn fjazm, Risala in Nafh, m, 
169, trans., pp. 77-8. 

86 ) See Fahrasa, I, 103-7 and Makki, Ensayo . . ., p. 204, note 1. 

87 ) See Ibn IJazm, Risala in Nafa m, 169, trans., pp. 77-8. 

88 ) See Fahrasa, I, 110-7. 

89 ) It was introduced by Ahmad b. Khalid: see Fahrasa, I, 127-31. 
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Salama 90 ) and Sa'id b. Man^ur 91 ) followed. As regards the Musnads, the 
first to be introduced were those of Ibn Abi Shayba (already mentioned) 
and Asad b. Musa. 92 ) Ibn rjanbal's work was not introduced until the end of 
the 4th/10th century. 93 ) Among the Musnads devoted to collecting the 
transmissions of a single traditionist, the case of the mu'ammar Abu 
1-Dunya <AH b. TJthman b. Khat^ab is interesting: 94 ) in the year 31 1/923, 
he taught hadith in Qayrawan to an Andalusian, Tamim b. Muhammad b. 
Ahmad b. Tamim (d. 369/979) , pretending to be 365 years old then, so that 
he could easily transmit directly from Abu Bakr, TTmar, TJthman and c Ali. 
Tamim does not seem to have found any problem in accepting this claim 
and after his return to al-Andalus he transmitted the traditions studied 
with such a long-lived teacher without hesitation, 95 ) 

The works on gharib al-liadiih by Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/889) and Abu 
TJbayd were introduced into al-Andalus by two pupils of Ibn Wadcjah. 96 ) 
Among the Andalusians who wrote works of this genre we may count 
Muhammad b. ( Abd al-Salam al-Khushani 97 ) as well as Qasim b. Thabit and 
his father Thabit b. JIazm (d. 313/925), from Saraqusta, who wrote a much 
praised K al-dataHL 9 *) 

In the first half ofthe4th/10th century, the fabaqat of Ibn Sa'd, 99 ) the 
K aa f if al-rijdl of al-Fallas 100 ) and the Ta'rikha of Ibn Abi Khaythama 101 ) 



90 ) It was also introduced by Ahmad b. Khalid; see Fahrasa, I, 134. 

91 ) It was introduced by Muhammad b. Abmad b. Muhammad b. Yahya b. 
Mufarrij (d. 380/990): see Fahrasa, I, 135-6. He also introduced the transmissions 
of Wahb b. Munabbih: see M. J. Hermosilla, "Una versi6n inSdita del Kitab bad 7 al- 
jalq wa-qisas al-anbiyd* en el Ms. LXTTT de la Junta", Al-QantaraVL (1985), pp. 43- 
77, especially pp. 63-7. 

92 ) It was introduced by Sa ( id b. t Uthman al-A'naql (d. 305/917): see Fahrasa, 
I, 141-2, and the study by R. G. Khoury in his edition of Asad b. Musa's K. al-zuhd, 
Wiesbaden 1976. 

93 ) See Fahrasa, I, 139-40; there is no evidence of an earlier introduction. 

94 ) On him see MS, E, 161. 

95 ) See Fahrasa, I, 169-72. 

96 ) The former was introduced by Qasim b. Asbagh, and the latter by Ahmad b. 
Khalid: see Fahrasa, I, 187-8 and 186. 

91 ) See Fahrasa, I, 195. 

98 ) See Maddrik, V, 248 and Fahrasa, I, 191-4. There is still no edition of this 
work. 

") This work was introduced by Ahunad b. Khalid: see Fahrasa, I, 224-5. 

10 °) It was introduced by Mutiammad b. Qasim b. Muhammad b. Sayyar (d. 
328/939): see Fahrasa, I, 212. 

10 1 ) It was introduced by Qasim b. Asbagh and Muhammad b. Abd al-Malik b. 
Ayman: see Fahrasa, I, 206. 
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and Yahya b. Ma'In 102 ) were also introduced. One of the scholars who intro- 
duced the latter's Ta y rikh, Ahmad b. Sa'Id b. Ijjazm (d. 350/961), wrote on 
his turn one of the first biographical dictionaries of Andalusian tradition- 
ists. 103 ) Before him, Abu c Abd al-Malik b. 'Abd al-Barr had paid attention 
to them in his lost Ta y rikh; we have already met him as the transmitter of 
awa*U concerning the introduction of Ipadith into al-Andalus. Abu 'Abd al- 
Malik b. 'Abd al-Barr was suspected to be a Shafi'ite, which accounts for 
his interest in hadlth. He was a close friend of one of the sons of the caliph 
'Abd al-Rahman HI, called 'Abd Allah, who is also said to have been a Sha- 
fi'ite. This 'Abd Allah was accused of plotting against his father the caliph 
and against the latter's heir, the future al-IIakam II. After being impri- 
soned, he was beheaded in the year 338/950. In the same year, Abu 'Abd 
al-Malik b. 'Abd al-Barr, imprisoned under the same charges, died, 104 ) Tak- 
ing into account the few available data, it is difficult to ascertain the role 
played by their Shafi'ism in these events and whether one of the aims of the 
plot was to change the legal madhhab of al-Andalus. If so, their failure goes 
together with the failure of Shafi'ism in al-Andalus: its followers were 
always a minority and a few years after 'Abd Allah's death, 'Abd al-Rah- 
man m openly proclaimed Malikism as the "official" doctrine of the Penin- 
sula; afterwards, the caliph al-Hakam II thought it worthwhile doing the 
same. 105 ) 

'Abd Allah was the author of a work entitled al-MvxkitafifatffiilBaql b. 
MaJchlad wa-l-radd t ald Mufammad 6. WaMah. His refutation of the latter 
was as unsuccesful as his plot. The biographies of the scholars active be- 
tween the end of the 3rd/9th century and the beginning of the 4th/ 10th 
century show that the majority of them were the pupils of Ibn Waddah, 
while the number of Baqi' s pupils is considerably smaller. 106 ) These figures 
were without doubt influenced by the fact that the Malikite scholars for- 
bade their pupils to study with Baqi. In my study on the activities of 145 
out of the 216 pupils of Ibn Waddah, it appears that 50% devoted them- 
selves to fiqh and only 13 % to hadlth. It then follows that it was not Baqi, a 



102 ) It was introduced by Mutiammad b. Abd Allah b. 'Ayshun and Ahmad b. 
Sa'Id b. Uazrn: see Madarik, VI, 172-4 and Fahrasa, I, 228-9. 

103 ) See Pons, Ensayo . . ., pp. 67-8 and Ibn IJazm, Riaala in Nafh, HI, 170, 
trans., p. 79. 

104 ) See Viguera's article with a detailed account of these events. 

105 ) See Fierro, La heterodoxia . . ., 8.4. and 9.1. 

106 ) Ibn Waddah had 216 disciples and Baqi only 85; both of them appear as 
the top teachers of their age: see my study on Ibn Waddah, pp. 44-57 and M. Marin, 
"La transmision del saber en al-Andalus (hasta 300/912)", Al-QantaraVIJl (1987), 
pp. 87-97. 
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"pure" traditionist, but Ibn Wa4<Jah, more a Malikite than a traditionist, 
who eventually led the way in the introduction of the %lm al-hadith into al- 
Andalus. 



Conclusions 

The Iberian Peninsula was conquered towards the end of the 1st centu- 
ry (year 93/7 1 1 ) and it is only a century later when we have evidence of the 
actual introduction of hadlth literature into it. Claims relating to its earlier 
introduction are, as we have seen, to be disregarded. The material intro- 
duced by 'Abd al-Malik b. Uabib was far from meeting the requirements of 
classical Him al-hadlth, especially as regards the formal aspects of the 
transmission. He was for this reason criticised by the protagonists of the 
second phase of the reception of hadlth (second half of the 3rd/9th centu- 
ry), Baqi b. Makhlad and Ibn Wacjtfak, who, trained with 'Iraqi teachers, 
introduced into al-Andalus not only new material but also its science. Until 
that moment, fiqh (introduced in the second half of the 2nd/8th century) 
and hadlth were seen as separate and different entities: the scholars who 
introduced fiqh (mainly Malikite fiqh) are not mentioned in the sources as 
traditionists. The reception of fyadlth as a structured corpus of legal mate- 
rial, over and above the limited amount of hadlth embedded in Malikite 
works, aroused the opposition of the Andalusian Malikites because of the 
threat it represented to their doctrinal teachings and to the legal practice 
established in al-Andalus. If the persecution of Baqi did not lead to his exe- 
cution, that must be attributed to the intervention of the amir, who played 
the role of umpire between the two groups of the ahl al-ra'y and the ahl al- 
hadlth, without replacing the former with the latter. Between the end of the 
3rd/9th century and the first half of the 4th/ 10th century, the ShafTites 
had a certain weight in the intellectual milieu; nevertheless, they did not 
succeed either in establishing their doctrine or in replacing the Malikites. 
The latter were, in turn, forced to pay more attention to liadlth, but they did 
so without introducing any substantial change in their doctrine and prac- 
tice. It is only from the end of the 4th/ 10th century onwards that we have 
evidence of Malikite activity in the field of the zlsuI al-fiqh. 

The picture drawn fits quite neatly in Schacht's study on the secondary 
role played by hadlth in the law-schools prior to al-Shafi'I, on the tensions 
aroused in them by the growing importance attached to prophetic tradi- 
tions as the second source of law and on their final acceptance of this prin- 
ciple without it implying a change of their already established doctrine and 
practice. 
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THE TRANSMISSION OF KNOWLEDGE IN 
AL-ANDALUS (UP TO 300/912) 

Manuela Marin 



Preparing a list of the savants of al-Andalus who died before the year 350/961 1 
has allowed me to study quite a sizeable amount of biographical data, from 
which a number of conclusions may be drawn regarding the cultural and 
social life of the period in question. One of these aspects, and not the least 
important, is the relationship between masters and difeciples, and the spread 
of teachings and knowledge during this first era of Islam in Spain. 

Studying the list of masters with whom the savants of al-Andalus studied 
shows, upon an initial assessment of the data, a significant increase in the 
number of Middle-Eastern masters. There is nothing surprising in this, given 
that during this period, and above all during the beginning of the spread of 
Islam in Spain, it was logical to study at centres of scientific learning in other 
regions of the Islamic world that were already well-established. Without 
neglecting this first aspect of the theme, which I hope to study in more detail in 
the near future, my aim here is to outline the relationships between the 
masters of al-Andalus and their disciples. This issue has already been studied 
in connection with later periods 2 and, in part, has also been dealt with in 
relation to the earliest period of Spanish Islam: for example, the work of 
J. Lopez Ortiz, The Reception of the Maliki School in Spain, 3 which brings 
together information about many of the disciples who studied with the most 
important figures of the maliki madhhab in al-Andalus. 



1 Marin, Manuela, "Nomina de sabios de al-Andalus", in Id. (ed.), Estudios Onomdstico- 
biogrdficos de al-Andalus (EOBA), Madrid, Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 
1988, 23-182; from here on referred to as "List". Both this article and the above work form 
part of the results obtained in the Research Project, Biographical Groupings of al-Andalus. 
Onomasticon Arabicum (funded by C.A.I.C.Y.T., Comision Asesora para la Investigacion 
Cientifica y Tenica). 

2 In particular by Urvoy, D,, Le monde des ulemas andalous du V/XIe au Vll/XIIIe siecle 
(Geneva, 1978). 

3 [Lopez Ortiz, Jose, "La Recepcion de la escuela malegui en Espana", Anuario de 
historia del derecho espanol, 7 (1930), 1-167.] 
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The procedure followed for this study is based on reconstructing the 
groups of disciples who corresponded to each master, by means of the 
biographies in which the latter are mentioned. In this way, it is possible to 
amplify considerably the number of disciples named in the biographies of 
each figure. The number of disciples mentioned tends to be much smaller 
than that of their masters. 4 

Of a total of 1,631 savants and men of science who died before 350/961, a 
group of personalities stands out, who were, in effect, the men who 
contributed to the spread of knowledge in Islamic Spain, and who had at least 
one disciple each. This group is made up of a total of 279 personalities. 
However, in weighing up this purely quantitative data, one has to take into 
account two important factors. The first is that, of the total number of 1,631 
names collected in List, one part — although small — corresponds to men of 
letters or poets whose activities with regard to the transmission of scientific 
knowledge were unimportant, or indeed non-existent. The same can be said of 
figures who held public positions — that of judge in particular — who, because 
of their character merited a biography, but who rarely had an impact on other 
intellectual fields. The second factor, which is much more difficult to evaluate, 
relates to the characteristics of the sources used in this study. The selection 
of the personalities to be written about by the authors of kutub al-tarajim, 
depends, essentially, on the sources which they had to hand; 5 similarly, the 
selection of the names of their masters was in the hands of these same authors, 
who many times must have tended to summarise this kind of information. 

Nevertheless, it is true that one of the factors that the authors of the 
biographical sources take into account in gauging the importance of a 
personality is the amount of disciples he had, or the amount of sources which 
quote him as an authority. However, the majority of these disciples do not 
mention themselves in detail in the biographies of each master, instead 
limiting themselves to mentioning the names of the most prominent disciples. 



4 This same system is followed by Urvoy, op. cit, and by Gilbert, J.E., The 'Ulama' of 
Medieval Damascus and the International World of Islamic Scholarship (PhD., University 
of California, Berkeley, 1977) and "Institutionalization of Muslim Scholarship and 
Professionalization of the 'Ulama' in Medieval Damascus", Studia Islamica, LII (1980), 
pp. 105-134 (summary of thesis mentioned, in which the theme of the master-disciple 
relationship is not dealt with). Abiad, M., Culture et education arabo-islamiques au Sam 
pendant les trois premiers siecles de VIslam (Damasacus, 1981), catalogues savants by the 
number of their masters (pp. 200-1), 

5 See, in this respect, the work of Avila, M.L., "El Metodo historiografico de Ibn al-Abbar" 
(on the sources of the Takmila of Ibn al-Abbar), in Estudios Onomastico-biogrdficos de 
al-Andalus, op. cit., pp. 555-583. 
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In significant cases a master's importance is emphasised by means of the 
number of anecdotes and stories about him. 6 

Among the 279 masters who correspond to the period being studied, 
several groups can be established according to the number of disciples that 
correspond to each master. It is important to note that with the personalities 
that died after 290/902-3 (approximately), a considerable numerical distortion 
takes place: many of their disciples died after 350/961 and therefore are not 
included in calculations. As a consequence, in this study we can only have a 
clear idea of the masters' importance by means of the number of their 
disciples in the period ending in the III/IX century. Confining ourselves, 
therefore, to those personalities who died in 300/912, we obtain the following 
results: 



1-2 disciples 3-10 disciples 



II/VIII centuries 
III/IX centuries 



More than 10 
disciples 



1 
29 



4 
24 



22 



Due to the nature of the sources that deal with this period, the above table has 
been produced only on the basis of the masters whose date of death is known 
to us. To this, one must add a group of 69 personalities whose exact date of 
death is unknown, but who are very likely to have lived during the 
II-III/VIII-IX centuries, and perhaps at the beginning of the IX/X century. 
The figures regarding their disciples is as follows: 

1 to 2 disciples: 60 masters. 
3 to 10 disciples: 9 masters. 
More than 10 disciples: — 

The group that holds the greatest interest is, logically, that of those masters 
who had an important number of disciples. We saw in the previous table that 
the nucleus of personalities whose teachings had a notable effect is reduced 
to 22 in the period studied. This figure might seen insignificant, above all 
if we compare it with the total of biographies studied for the same period. 
Essentially, it attracts our notice that the result of this investigation is not too 
far from the conclusions reached by Bulliet for Nlsabur. 7 If we look at the era 

6 See, for example, the biography of Yahya b. 'Ulnar in "Iyad, Tartib al-madarik (8 vols., 
Rabat, ed. M. Tawlt al-OanjI et al., Rabat, Wizarat al-Awqaf, 1965-1983), IV, pp 357-364 

'Bulliet, Richard W., "The Age Structure of Medieval Islamic Education", Studia 
Islamica, LVn (1983), pp. 15-117, in particular p. 107. 
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immediately after the one studied here, with a slightly wider time frame 
(317-514/929-1120) the number of biographies is considerably similar (1080) 
and the conclusions do not overly differ. The "masters" of Nisabur do not 
exceed 192 and only 26 have 20 or more disciples. 8 Faced with this parallel, 
one could ask oneself if this might not be due to the fact that, geographically- 
speaking, in both cases we are dealing with areas situated on the periphery of 
the Islamic world; in any case, the fact remains significant, and allows us to 
draw nearer to a more accurate assessment of the information contained in 
the biographical dictionaries. 9 

Chronologically one can observe in this period a process of progressive 
growth in the number of masters, parallel to the introduction of the Islamic 
sciences to al-Andalus, a process which intensified from the first years of 
the III/IX century on. The following list maps, according to date of death, 
the names of the masters of al-Andalus of this period; in cases where the 
biographical sources provide more than one date, for practical reasons only 
one is indicated. The number which follows each name indicates its inclusion 
number in List, where the corresponding biographical references may be 
consulted. 

Date of Death Master 

158/774-5 Mu'awiya b. Salih (1409) 

180/796 Sa<sa< b. Sallam (635) 

189/804-5 Yahya b. Mudar (1572) 

198/813-4 <Abd al-Khaliq b. <Abd al-Jabbar (686) 

199/814 al-Ghazi b. Qays (1008) 

204/819 Ziyad b. e Abd al-Rahman Shabtun (504) 

206/821 Muhammad b. Yahya al-Siba'I (1353) 

207/822 Husayn b. 'Asirn (407) 

210/825 Qar c awus b. al- c Abbas (1076). 

212/827 Tsa b. Dinar (993) 

220/835 Wahb b. Akhtal (1509) 



8 Although Bulliet's study only deals with the city of Nisabur, the comparison with 
al-Andalus can be sustained if we take into account that during the era studied here, the 
great majority of the masters of al-Andalus lived in Cordoba and taught there, in particular 
those with the greater number of disciples. 

9 Regarding the significance of Arabic biographical literature, there is a bibliography 
which is becoming more and more important in size and quality. To the titles quoted, 
for example, in Avila, M.L., Hispano-Muslim Society at the End of the Caliphate (Madrid, 
1985), pp. 13-14, one can add Goiten, S.D.'s suggestive evaluation in "Individualism and 
Conformity in Classical Islam", Fifth Giorgio Delia Vida Biennial Conference (ed. A. Banani 
and S. Vryonis) (Wiesbaden, 1977), pp. 3-17. 
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221/835-6 

222/836-7 

224/838-9 

233/846 

234/848 

235/849 

237/851 

238/852 

246/860 

254/868 

255/868-9 

256/869-70 

258/871 

259/872-3 

260/873-4 

261/874 

262/875 

265/878 



268/881 

269/882 
270/883 

272/885 
273/886 
273/886 



275/888 



276/889 
278/891 

280/893 

282/895 



al-Harith b. Abi Sa'Id (363) 

Muhammad b. c Isa al-A<sha (1291) 

Muhammad b. Khalid b. Martaml (1174) 

'Abd al-Malik b. al-Hasan Zawnan (862) 

Yahya b. Yahya (1576) 

Sa'id b. Hassan (537) 

c Amir b. Mu'awiya (659) 

Qasim b. Hilal (1075) 

<Abd al-Malik b. Habib (861) 

Harun b. Salim (1475) 

'Uthman b. Ayyub (901) 

c Umar b. Musa al-Kinanl (965). 

Muhammad b. Ahmad al- c Utbi (1125) 

c Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. Khalid (810) 

'Abd al-Rahman b. Ibrahim (691) 

Yahya b. Ibrahim b. Muzayn (1523) 

Sulayman b. Nasr (602) 

Muhammad b. Yusuf b. Matruh (1368) 

Aban b. Isa b. Dinar (3) 

<Abd al-Rahman b. Said (700) 

al-Fadl b. al-Fadl b. c Amira (1041) 

Ibrahim b. Shu c ayb (31) 

Ibrahim b. Yazid b. Qulzum (55) 

Malik b. 'All (1088) 

Said b.al-Namir (573) 

c Abd al-Rahman b. c Isa b. Dinar (709) 

Ibrahim b. Khalid (23) 

e Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. Qasim b. Hilal (823) 

Yahya b. Qasim b. Hilal (1564) 

Asbagh b. Khalll (267) 

Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. Baz (46) 

Wahb b. Naf? (1518) 

'Abd Allah b. Sawwar (776) 

Ibrahim b. e Aj annas (36) 

Muhammad b. Idris (1135) 

Baqi b. Makhlad (315) 

Ibrahim b. Lablb (42) 

Qasim b. Muhammad (1066) 

Hamid b. Akhtal (365) 

Ibrahim b. Qasim b. Hilal (40) 



T 
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Mutarrif b. c Abd al-Rahman (1397) 

Ibrahim b. al-Nu c man (51) 

Yusuf b. Yahya al-Maghami (1607) 

Muhammad b. al-Rabr (1179) 

c Abd Allah b. Masarra (826) 

Ahmad b. Ibrahim al-Faradi (94) 

Muhammad b. c Abd al-Salam al-Khushani (1225) 

e Abd al-Malik b. Ayman (858) 

Ahmad b. Sulayman b. Abi Rabf (129) 

Ibrahim b. Nasr (49) 

Muhammad b Waddah (1351) 

Muhammad b. Abi Hujayra (1110) 

Qasim b. <Abd al Wahid (1059) 

Muhammad b. Abi al- Abbas b. al-Walid (1215) 

al-Sabah b. c Abd al-Rahman (634) 

Muhammad b. Ghalib (1294) 

Yahya b. 'Abd al- c Az!z (155) 

Ahmad b. Sulayman al-Qarawi (128) 

Muhammad b. Abd Allah b. al-Ghazi (1251) 

Muhammad b. Abd al-Jabbar (1217) 

Muhammad b. Junada (1157) 

<Ubayd Allah b. Yahya (896) 

Aitab b. Bishr (899) 

Hashim b. Khalid (1478) 

Asbagh b. Malik (276) 

Hisham b. Muhammad b. Hisham (1488) 

Ibrahim b. Musa b. Jamil (48) 

Muhammad b. <Abd Allah b. Suwayd (1246) 

Qasim b. c Asim (1055) 



We will now look at a group of 22 masters who had more than ten disciples 
each, placed in descending order according to importance: 



283/896 

285/898 
286/899 



287/900 

293/905-6 
294/906-7 
295/907 
296/908-9 



297/909-10 
298-910 

299/911 

300/912 



Muhammad b. Waddah: 



216 disciples 1 



10 Ibn Waddah's disciples have been studied in detail by Fierro, M.L, in her Doctoral 
Thesis The Kitab al-bida" wa-l-nahy c anha of Muhammad b. Waddah (died 287/900), 
Madrid [Now published: Kitab al-Bida' (Tratado contra las innovaciones), nueva edition, 
traduction, estudio e indices por M. a Isabel Fierro, Madrid, Consejo Superior de 
Investigaciones cientificas, 1988; review of Gilliot, CI., in Studia Islamica, LXXVII (1993), 
198-199J 
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Baqib. Makhlad: 85 

c Ubayd Allah b. Yahya: 79 11 
Muhammad b. Abd al-Salam al-Khushani: 75 

Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. Baz; 61 

Yahya b. Yahya: 58 

Muhammad b. Ahmad al-'Utbi: 46 

Yahya b. Ibrahim b. Muzayn: 43 
Sa'id b. Hassan: 2 

Ibrahim b. Qasim b. Hilal: 23 

Muhammad b. Yusuf b. Matruh: 23 

Mutarrif b. c Abd al-Rahman: 22 

Aban b. Isa b. Dinar: 18 

Qasim b. Muhammad: 18 

A.bd al-Rahman b, Ibrahim Abu Zayd: 16 

Yusuf b. Yahya al-Maghami: 15 

Asbagh b. Khalil: 13 

Abd Allah b. Masarra: 13 

Ahmad b. Ibrahim al-Faradi: 13 

Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. Khalid: 13 

Isa b. Dinar: 13 

If we consider this to be the most important group among the savants of 
al-Andalus before 300/912, it is also evident that the figure among them with 
the greatest influence was Muhammad b. Waddah, followed after a certain 
distance by Baqi b. Makhlad; but if we unite this data with a diachronic 
study of the influence of the masters of al-Andalus, we will be able to 
better understand the evolution of transmission of the Islamic sciences in 
al-Andalus. 

The first group of savants of al-Andalus which appears to have been 
important according to the number of their disciples, is made up of Yahya 
b. Mudar and al-Ghazi b. Qays. Yahya b. Yahya, Asbagh b. Khalil, Abd 
al-Rahman b al-Fadl b. Amira and al-Fadl b. Amira all learnt from Yahya b. 
Mudar. Asbagh b. Khalil was also a disciple of al-Ghazi b. Qays; the other 
disciples of Ibn Qays were, at the same time, disciples of al-Sa'sa' b. Sallam (in 
both cases) or of Tsa b. Dinar, who already had a more considerable number of 
followers. 



11 In this case, the disciples of c Ubayd Allah b. Yahya who died after 350/961 have also been 
factored into the calculations; see Marin, M., "A Family of Cordovan c ulamas: the Banu Abi 
isa", Al-Qantara, VI (1985), pp. 291-320. 
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Ten of c Isa b. Dinar's 13 disciples were also disciples of Yahya b. Yahya, 
who, for his part, was the master in common of many of them together with 
Abd al-Malik b Habib and Sa c Id b. Hassan apart from being the most 
important figure of his era with regard to number of disciples: 

Disciples in common of Yahya b. Yahya, c Abd al-Malik b Habib 

and Sa'id b. Hassan: 9 

Disciples in common of Yahya b. Yahya and Sa'id b. Hassan: 12 

Disciples in common of Yahya b. Yahya and c Abd al-Malik b Habib: 7. 

Muhammad b. Ahmad al-'Utbi, who died twenty years after Yahya b. Yahya, 
together with Yahya b. Ibrahim b. Muzayn dominated the teaching of the 
period immediately subsequent to the period under study: both were masters 
in common to 22 disciples. Some disciples of Ibn Waddah studied with 
Muhammad b. Ahmad al- c Utbi and Yahya b. Ibrahim b. Muzayn, a practice 
that had took place throughout the whole second half of the III/IX century, an 
era in which the overwhelming majority of savants of al-Andalus shared their 
teaching with Muhammad b. Waddah. 12 

The group of 22 masters reveals in this way a strong internal cohesion, 
as the majority of their disciples were not followers of one single master, 
but of groups of two or three (and sometimes more) masters* This same 
phenomenon was pointed out by Urvoy regarding the final era of the 
caliphate, in which the nucleus of Islamic culture in al-Andalus was 
concentrated in some eleven people. 13 We are before the veritable ruling caste 
of the intellectual life of al-Andalus, those whose teaching was sufficiently 
important to attract a number of disciples who would only sporadically attend 
the lessons of other masters. The groups of secondary importance are so, very 
often, for a number of reasons: in the first place, it was common for many 
masters of one or two disciples to belong to the same family circle: this took 
place, for example, with savants who received their scientific initiation from 
their fathers, to later attend the lessons of other, better-known masters. On the 
other hand, one can see in this era the formation of small poles of attraction in 
the provinces, of which the most important was Elvira, and which represented 
a similar function: those interested in acquiring knowledge first sought out 
the local masters, later to gather in the Umayyad capital of Cordoba, where the 
most important figures in intellectual life were concentrated. 



12 For example, with the exception of two, all of BaqI b. Makhlad's disciples were also 
students of Ibn Waddah; the latter and al-Khusham shared 64 disciples, etc. 

13 See Urvoy, Le Monde des ulemas, p. 87. 
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The qualification of a master as such was, therefore, the axis around which 
the transmission of knowledge rotated, 14 and his recognition as a bearer and 
transmitter of knowledge was made within the c ulama' community itself, 
without outside intervention. Among the names we have emphasised as the 
"leaders" of intellectual life in al-Andalus, the recognition of their importance 
by means of the number of their disciples coincides with their personal 
influence, based on the quality of their transmission of Middle-Eastern 
masters (as in the case of Yahya b. Yahya and Sa c id b. Hassan); their activity as 
authors of works that circulated widely (for example, Ibn Habib' s Wadiha 15 or 
Mustakhraja 16 by al- c Utbi); or on their introduction of new fields of knowledge 
(the cases of BaqI b. Makhlad and Muhammad b. Waddah). It was not political 
power that determined the authority of a master, 17 but the fact that he bore the 
stamp of recognition from the members of the scientific community. But up 
to what point this intellectual authority had total social recognition in the era 
under study is a question I have avoided exploring here, as it would need to be 
studied in greater depth. 18 



14 See Bulliet, R.W., The Patricians ofNishapur (Cambridge, Mass., 1972) pp. 54-5. 

15 [See Muranyi, Miklos, Beitrage zur Geschichte der Hadit- und Rechtsgelehrsamkeit 
der Malikiyya in Nordafrika bis zum 5. Jh. d. H. Bio-bibliographische Notizen aus der 
Moscheebibliothek von Qairawan, Wiesbaden, Harrassowitz, 1997, 325-355 (Kitab al-Hajj), 
472-473, et passim; Ossendorf-Conrad, Beatrix, Das "K al-Wadiha" des 'Abd al-Malik b. 
Habib, Edition und Kommentar zu Ms. Qarawiyyln 809/40 {Abwab al-tahdra), Beirut, 
Orient-Institut der DMG, Stuttgart, in Kommission bie Franz Steiner Verlag (Beiruter 
Texte und Studien, 43), 1994, X+574 p.] 

16 [Op. cit., 356-365 (Kitab al-Hajj), 453, et passim; al-'Utbi, Kitab al-Hajj. Min al-masa'il 
al-mustakhraja min al-asmi'a mimma laysa fi al-Mudawwana (pp. 49-160), followed by Ibn 
Majishun, Kitab al-Hajj (pp. 174-191), ed. M. Muranyi, n.p. (Beirut, Dar Ibn Hazm), 2007.] 

17 For an example when the Caliph appoints the teachers of a madrasa; see Mottahedeh, 
R., Loyalty and Leadership in an Early Islamic Society (Princeton, 1980). 

18 The majority of studies carried out using the middle-eastern dictionaries of biography 
as their basis focus their interest on the c ulama' as a social group. Regarding al-Andalus, 
Urvoy's work is above all a cultural- sociological study, while Avila, in her Hispanic-Muslim 
Society, insists on analysing the savants outside their cultural context for his demographical 
study. An approach towards the theme of the 'ulama's social role can be seen in Mones, H., 
"Le role des hommes de religion dans Phistoire de PEspagne musulmane jusqu'a la fin du 
Califat", Studia Islamica, XX (1964), pp. 47-88. It continues to be useful to consult Ribera y 
Tarrago, Julian, La ensenanza entre los musulmanes espanoles (Saragossa, 1893) [reprint 
Cordoba, 1925 3 , and in Disertaciones y opusculos, 1, 1928, with other texts; Arabic trans, in 
Makki, al-Tahir A., aUTarbiyya al-isldmiyyafi al-Andalus, Cairo, Dar al-Ma'arif, 1981, with 
other texts]. Regarding the authority of the 'ulama' and lawyers, see Makdisi, G., "Authority 
in the Islamic Community" in La notion d'autorite au Moyen-Age. Collogues Intemationaux 
de la Napoule (Paris, 1982), pp. 117-126. 
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Abstract 

This article examines the spread of knowledge in al-Andalus by reconstructing 
the most important groups of masters according to the number of their 
disciples. In studying the period in question, in which a total of 1,631 
savants — or individuals related to the intellectual life — have been registered, 
a group of 279 personalities stands out, with at least one disciple each. Within 
this group, 22 masters are notable as having had more than 10 disciples 
each. This group may, therefore, be considered the veritable elite among the 
transmitters of knowledge in al-Andalus. This article also indicates the most 
important masters of each generation and the relationships that existed 
between them, by means of the groups of disciples they had in common. 
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LIBRARIES AND BIBLIOPHILES IN 

THE ISLAMIC EAST 

Adolph Grohmann 



[Remark: In the footnotes, the passages between square brackets have been 
added by CI. Gilliot] 

talab al-ilm farida 'aid hull muslim 
'Pursuing knowledge is every Muslim's duty' 1 

These words, which I have put at the beginning of my contribution, are the 
opening words of the inscription above the entrance gate into the library in 
Constantinople; built by Sultan Muhammad II the Conqueror (1451-1481 AD), 
it was later destroyed by an earthquake and rebuilt by Mustafa III in 1771 AD. 2 
The duty demanded here had long since become a necessity for large groups 
of those professing Islam. The tremendous advance of intellectual work began 
under the influence of Hellenistic and Persian scholarship in the second 
Islamic century and embraced many groups of the Arab people, in particular 
among those who had settled. Of course, this was an impetus that also 
considerably advanced the development of books and all that pertained to 
them. Consequently it was not by chance that most of the great libraries were 
created at the time that also saw the greatest flourishing of so-called Arab 
culture, namely during the third to fifth centuries AH. 3 The increased demand 
for books - which were, as in the Classical world, disseminated as copies 
only - furthermore encouraged the book trade to prosper, and the historian 
al-Ya c qubi for instance tells us that in his day (the second half of the third 
century AH) there were more than a hundred booksellers in Baghdad. 4 These 



1 [Fr. Rosenthal, Knowledge triumphant The concept of knowledge in medieval Islam, 
Leiden, 1970, p. 89: Among the six authoritative books of Hadith in Sunni Islam, Ibn Maja 
is the only one to quote this hadith attributed to Muhammad. It should be noted that 
«science» here refers to religious knowledge and above all Hadith]. 

2 G. Fliigel, Die arabischen persischen und turkisken Handschriften der haiserlich- 
koniglichen Hofbibliothek zu Wien, Vienna, 1865, p. 58. 

3 A. von Kremer, Culturgeschichte des Orients unter den Chalifen, II, Vienna 1877, p. 409, 
413. 

4 Op. cit, p. 310. 
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booksellers frequently were bookbinders as well as copyists, made their own 
paper and sold not only books but pens, ink and paper, 5 and in addition many 
of them were men with a literary education who would occasionally put pen 
to paper themselves. [432] In any case many a literary product would pass 
through their hands, and consequently they possessed extensive knowledge 
in the fields of biography and history of literature. One of the best-known 
representatives of this guild is Abu al-Faraj Muhammad b. Ishaq al-Warraq 
al-Baghdadi Ibn Abi Ya'qub al-Nadim, who in 987 AD compiled a catalogue of 
all the works that had passed through his hands or had come to his attention 
in any other way, together with biographical notes about the authors; a book 
that is known under the title of Kitab al-Fihrist The shops of these booksellers 
who, like all the trades, had their own district in the bazaars, were favourite 
meeting points of learned people, 6 just as the taverns of the librarii had been in 
Ancient Rome. We are able to form an idea of the book production in those 
days if we hear that a scribe was able to copy a hundred pages in one day and 
one night. 7 

Not only did the increase in literary production advance the book trade; 
the constantly expanding academic activity required the establishment of 
great libraries, accessible to everyone, where everything worth knowing 
would be stacked. A number of rulers met this requirement in the most liberal 
fashion. It was a matter of course that Baghdad, as the centre of the Abbasid 
Empire, soon became a major centre of learning. Not the least of the 
contributing factors was the ruling dynasty's sympathetic support of science. 
First and foremost it is al-Ma'mun (813-833 AD) who must be mentioned, as he 
founded a court library in the capital which bore the name 'House of Wisdom' 
or Treasury of Wisdom' (dar [bayt] al-hikma or khizana al-hikma) 7 and which 
had three Persian directors. It contained not only books, but also old 
autograph manuscripts. 8 Numerous scholars enjoyed working there; thus the 
author of the Fihrist used many rare works in this library. The Caliph 
al-Mu'tadid (892-902 AD) also had a collection of books, about which we 
unfortunately have no more detailed information. 9 At any rate the Abbasids' 



5 J. Karabacek, 'Das arabische Papier', Mitteilungen aus der Sammlung der Papyrus 
Erzherzog Rainer, II/III (1886), p. 124. 

6 Ibn c Abd Rabbihi, al-'Iqd al-farid, Bulaq 1293, II, p. 223. 

7 Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, edited and annotated by G. Flugel, Leipzig 1871, I, p. 264. Cf. 
A. Mez, Die Renaissance des Islams, Heidelberg 1922, p. 176 [/The Renaissance of Islam, 
translated by S.Kh. Bukhsh and D.S. Margoliouth, London, 1937, p. 183-4]. 

8 Ibn al-Nadim, al-Fihrist, I, p. 5, 19, 120, 274; von Kremer, Culturgeschichtliche Streifziige 
aufdem Gebiet des Islam, Leipzig, 1873, p. 32, n. 2. 

9 Fihrist, op. cit., I, p. 61 
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Plate 1. Miniature from the Codex Arabe 5847 of the Bibliotheque Nationale 
in Paris, depicting the library in Hulwan. 



library, which was destroyed under Hulagu, must have been most 
remarkable, for al-Qalqashandi 10 mentions it in first place among the greatest 
libraries of Islam. In second place al-Qalqashandi names the library of the 
Fatimid Caliphs in Cairo which embraced all the sciences and about whose 
fortunes we have more detailed knowledge. 11 This library was particularly 



10 al-Qalqashandi, Subh al-A'sha, Cairo 1903, 1, p. 278 [ed. M.H. Shams al-Din, Beyrouth, 
1407/1987, 1, p. 537]. 

11 [Ibid.]; al-MaqrlzI, Kkitat, Bulaq, 1270/1853, 1, p. 408, 1. 28ff., 458, L29ff. 
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rich in autograph manuscripts. Thus, for instance, among its thirty-odd copies 
of [433] the comparatively valuable Kitab al- c Ayn by Abu c Abd al-Rahman 
al-Khalil b. Ahmad - one copy, allegedly from the Tahirid library and offered 
in Basra by a bookseller from Khorasan, sold for fifty gold dinars 12 - one was 
the author's own manuscript. The Caliph al- c Aziz bi-Llah (975-996 AD) was 
offered a copy of al-Tabarl's Chronicle which he had bought for a hundred 
dinars. However, the library already possessed twenty-odd copies, among 
them once again an autograph manuscript. Of Ibn Durayd's Jamhara, there 
were even a hundred copies. [434] Among the various fields of knowledge 
represented there were: jurisprudence, according to the individual schools of 
law, grammar, rhetoric, tradition scholarship, history, rulers' biographies, 
astronomy, spiritualist lore and chemistry. Ibn al-Tuwayr tells us that the 
library was housed in one of the halls in the Maristan, which was called the Old 
Maristan in al-Maqrizf s time. We do not know when it had been taken there. It 
was arranged on a number of book cabinets all along the walls of the great hall, 
the cabinets were divided into shelves and every shelf fitted with a hinged 
door with a lock. Manuscripts from every field of knowledge were recorded, 
and if something was missing or not complete, this would be noted as well, all 
on a piece of paper stuck to each of the doors in the hall. We also hear that 
Qur'an manuscripts - the library owned no fewer than 2400, some by famous 
calligraphers and illuminated with gold, silver, etc. - were housed in a room 
above this hall, and that furthermore there were booklets in the hand of the 
calligrapher Ibn Muqla and those emulating his work, such as Ibn al-Bawwab 
and others. We may be able to form an idea of this arrangement if we look at 
the picture of the library in Hulwan at Plate 1. This is from the precious codex 
of Hariri's Maqamat written in 1237 AD which forms part of the Collection Ch. 
Schefer in Paris and is now kept in the Bibliotheque Nationale. 13 

The library, which comprised 200,000 bound volumes alone - there was 
only a small number of stitched booklets - or, according to other sources, even 
601,000 volumes, 14 had a varied fate. It is certain that in 1005 AD a large part of 
its collection was moved from the library quarters in the Fatimid palaces into 
the 'House of Science' - called 'House of Wisdom' by al-Musabbihi - founded 



12 Fihrist, I, p. 42; von Kremer, Culturgeschichte, op. cit., II p. 311. 

13 F.R. Martin, The Miniature painting and painters of Persia, India and Turkey from the 
8th to the 18th Century, London, 1912, II, Plate 11 (bottom). 

14 Ibn Abl Wasil's statement that it contained no more than 120,000 volumes cannot be 
valid for its heyday. Presumably this is meant to refer to the its size at the time it was 
sold by Saladin; Abu Shama al-Maqdisi, Kitab al-Raw$ataynfi akhhar al-dawlatayn, Cairo, 
1287/1870, p. 200. 
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by al-^akim bi-amr Allah. This was situated near the West palace and was 
entered from the gate of the straw sellers. In al-MaqrlzI's day it was called Da" 
al-Hadin (Greengrocers' House) and was situated in the street of the same 
name opposite the Aqmar mosque. The library established here was open 
to general use and it was possible, on request, to copy anything one liked- 
furthermore it was used for lecture, As soon as the new library was furnished 
and decorated, its doors and doorways covered with curtains, and doormen 
servants, ushers etc. had taken up their jobs, it naturally became a meeting 
Place or jurists astronomers, grammarians, rhetoricians and physicians 
Here al,?a^bi-anir Allah had stacked works from all fields of knowledge in 
particular 435 precious autograph manuscripts, a collection no other ruler's 
could el All these treasures he made available to the public, guaranteeing 
n addition a certain yearly budget to pay for the people working for the 

fo?2 ry i^ an Anf °, ~T ided ^ ^ Paper and inkwells ' In the y™ 4 <* AH 
(1012-13 AD al-Hakim received a delegation of scholars from a similar 

academy, including mathematicians, rhetoricians, jurists, physicians, all of 

whom were admitted according to their guilds to an extraordinary audience 

They were invited to a disputation and then dismissed with gifts of garments 

o honour On this occasion al-Hakim also donated some real estate in 

Old-Cairo (al-Fustat) for his academy. 257 dinars were allocated for the yearly 

budget of the library, distributed among the following items: 

For rush mats from Abbadan etc. - 10 dinars 

For writing paper - 90 dinars 

For the librarian's salary - 48 dinars 

For drinking water - 12 dinars 

For the servant's salary - 15 dinars 

For the salary of the administrator of paper, ink and pens - 12 dinars 

For repairing the curtains - 1 dinar 

For repairing torn books and damaged papers - 12 dinars 

For felt rugs for winter - 5 dinars 

For winter blankets - 4 dinars 

As an addition of these items results in only 209 dinars, it may be assumed that 
the remaining 48 dinars were distributed either among such expenses as 
are not men honed specifically in the library's budget or, which is much 
more probable, among the salaries of other servants. After all it is wholly 
improbable that only one single servant was employed, as might be inferred 
from the relevant entry in the library's budget. We will come to know a 
number of institutions related to this foundation of al-Hakim, which ceased 
to exist only after more than 120 years. It was closed by al-Afdal b. Amir 
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al-Juyush, allegedly because it had become a seat of sectarianism and 

religious unrest. 15 

Perhaps it was a good thing that thanks to this foundation of al-Hakim the 
major part of the magnificent library of the Fatimids was housed elsewhere, 
as in 1068 a terrible fate befell it. In the month of October of that year, 25 
camel loads of books had been transported from the palace of the Fatimid 
al-Mustansir bi-Llah to the palace of the vizier Abu al-Faraj Muhammad b. 
Ja c far al-Maghribl. The vizier had removed these books, whose value was 
estimated by eye witnesses to have been around 100,000 dinars - from the 
palace stacks [436] in order to provide collateral for the requirements of the 
grasping, undisciplined soldiery. After the defeat of the Hamdanid Nasir 
al-Dawla in November of that year, this great treasure of books was ransacked 
and dragged from his palace during the great pillage by the Turkish guards, 
who did not spare his two travelling companions either. The books that were 
spared were those in the 'House of Science' and those that had been moved to 
Tmad al-Dawla Abu al-Fadl b. al-Muhtariq in Alexandria; after his murder 
they passed to the Maghrib. However, this unprecedented book looting was by 
no means all. Those precious, beautiful and matchless manuscripts that had 
survived and not been sold off were now maltreated in the most cruel manner. 
Their magnificent leather bindings were ripped off in order to be made into 
footwear for negro slaves, and the pages of the manuscripts were simply 
burnt. Whatever escaped this auto-da-fe was covered with dust by the winds 
and heaped up into hills which could still be seen near the ruins in al-Maqrizf s 
day and which were popularly called 'book hills'. 

Of course, such a great library, regarded as one of the wonders of the 
world, and the greatest library in the Islamic Empires, could not be destroyed 
completely even by a catastrophe of this order. After the death of the last 
Fatimid aPAdid (d. 1171 AD), al-Malik al-Nasir Salah al-Dln entrusted Ibn 
Sura with selling the remaining library treasures. The Qadi al-Fadil <Abd 
al-Rahman b. 'All, who had built a madrasa in Cairo, endowed it with a library 
of 100,000 volumes and succeeded in acquiring from Ibn Sura a large part of 
the Fatimid library. 

Another declared booklover was the Spanish Umayyad Caliph al-Hakam 
II (d. 976 AD) who had precious and rare books bought at any cost in Cairo, 
Baghdad, Damascus and Alexandria. In his palace in Cordova he had a 
workshop for copyists, bookbinders and miniaturists. His library's catalogue 
comprised 44 booklets of 20 or even 50 sheets which contained only the titles 
of the books without further specification, and the library is indeed said to 



15 Mez, Renaissance, p. 169-70 [/p. 177-8]. 
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have contained 400,000 volumes. Most of them the learned Caliph himself had 
read and annotated with biographical information about the author of the 
respective work: al-Hakam II was also the greatest authority of his day on 
Arabic literary history. 16 

Rulers of smaller states felt impelled to emulate the fame and munificence 
of the Abbasids, Fatimids and Umayyads. Thus the Buyid Adud al-Dawla 
(d. 982 AD), in his spacious palace in Shiraz, had a separate library building 
erected which was in the charge of an administrator (wakil), a librarian 
(khazin) and an inspector (mushrif), dignitaries selected from among the 
best society of the city. Here the founder had collected the entire academic 
literature published until his day. [437] The library consisted of a long 
columned hall with a large vestibule all sides of which were connected to the 
book rooms. Along the walls of the great hall as well as the book rooms there 
were bookcases made from decorated wood, as tall as a man and three cubits 
wide, fitted with doors which could be lowered from above. The booklets 
were laid on top of each other on shelves, as we can see on Plate 1. This 
arrangement had already been used in the ancient world and was retained in 
Europe for a long time too. For each field of knowledge there were designated 
bookcases and catalogues listing the titles of the books. 17 The Buyid Majd 
al-Dawla was a great booklover too, and spent a considerable part of his free 
time reading and copying books. 18 This, however, did not prevent him staging 
a large-scale auto-da-fe when the Mu'tazilites were expelled to Khorasan. 
On this occasion, the works of philosophers and sectarians were burnt; the 
remaining confiscated books - which still amounted to 100 camel loads - he 
kept. 19 Of course there were libraries of greater or lesser importance in the 
residences of other princes as well. Thus in Alamut, the residence of the 
Grand Master of the Assassins, there was a great library which was used by 
the learned vizier Juwayni but went up in flames in 1257 AD, 20 and crusaders 
are said to have burnt a library of some 3,000,000 volumes in Tripoli, although 
that number of books is sure to be greatly exaggerated. 21 

The generosity shown by princes when furnishing and founding libraries 
often encouraged their highest dignitaries to emulate them. Thus the Caliph 



6 R. Dozy, Histoire des Musulmans d'Espagne, Leiden, 1861, III, p. 107-8. 

17 Al-MuqaddasI, Ahsan al-taqasim fi marifat al-aqalim, ed. M.J. De Goeje, Leiden 
(Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorum, III), 1906, p. 449; cf. von Kremer, Culturgeschichte, 
op. cit., II, p. 483-4; Mez, Renaissance, p. 165 [/p. 172]. 

18 Ibn al-Athlr, al-Kamilfi l-Ta'rikh, ed. C. J. Tornberg, Leiden 1863, IX, p. 261. 

19 Op. cit., IX, p. 262. 

20 J. von Hammer-Purgstall, Geschichte der goldenen Horde von Kiptschak, Pesth, 1840, 
p. 156, 157. 

21 J. von Hammer-Purgstall, Geschichte der Iichane, Darmstadt, 1842, 1, p. 233. 
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al-Mutawakkil's vizier al-Fath b. Khaqan (murdered in 861 AD) owned a 
library which the astronomer c Ali b. Yahya had collected for him. The author 
of the Fihrist cannot praise this library enough and states that he never saw a 
more beautiful or more extensive one. The palace of this vizier, who was an 
enthusiastic patron of men of letters, was frequented by philologists and 
scholars from al-Kufa and al-Basra. Al-Fath b. Khaqan was considered to be 
the greatest booklover apart from the scholar al-Jahiz and the QadI Isma'il b. 
Ishaq. 22 Another close friend of scholars, men of letters and books was the 
Baghdad Jew Abu al-Faraj Ya'qub b. Yusuf b. Killis, an exceedingly intelligent 
and well-read man. He had been the merchants' wakll in al-Ramla in Syria, 
had fled after various malversations under the Ikhshid Kafur to Egypt, had 
known to insinuate himself into his service where he had soon [438] achieved a 
high position and was appointed wazir ajall to the Fatimid Caliph Mu'izz li-dln 
Allah in April 979. In his palace in Cairo he employed several copyists who 
had to copy the Qur'a.n, legal and medical works, books of Adab literature 
etc. for him. After completion the copies were collated and corrected. He also 
employed Qur'an readers and imams in his palace who would say prayers 
in the palace mosque; and for himself and his friends as well as servants 
and page-boys he had a number of kitchens installed. A special table was 
prepared for his personal use, where he would dine with favoured scholars, 
noble copyists, select page-boys and invited guests. For the remaining 
chamberlains, secretaries and servants there were numerous other tables. As 
soon as he had seated himself, he would read a legal treatise he had composed 
after hearing it from al-Mu'izz and al- e Aziz, and nobody would dare interrupt 
him. According to the account of his compatriot and contemporary Yahya 
b. Sa'd, Ya c qub spared no expense when it came to these enthusiasms: he 
spent no less than a thousand dinars a month on the scholars, copyists and 
bookbinders, which was a gigantic sum, in particular if we bear in mind the 
value money had at that time. 23 Mu'izz al-Dawla's son in Basra owned a library 
of around 15,000 volumes, which also contained numerous fascicles and 
unbound works, which were confiscated in 357 AH (967/968 AD). 24 The Buyid 
vizier Ibn 'Abbad (d. 995 AD) owned a library in al-Rayy whose catalogue filled 
ten volumes. Of theological writings alone he owned 400 camel loads. He had 
started as a village schoolmaster and worked his way up until he was the 
chancellor of the Iranian Buyid empire. His library went up in flames under 
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22 Fihrist, I, p. 116; cf. Mez, Renaissance, p. 165 [/p. 173]. 

23 Maqrlzl, Khitat, II, p. 6, 1.31 ff. Cf. Mez, op. cit. p. 169 [/p. 176]. 

24 Ibn al-Athlr, Kdmil, VIII, p. 431; Cf. Mez, op. cit. p. 166 [/p. 173-4]. 
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«m/92 1 AD) which contamed more than 10,000 volumes (dar al-kutub) and 
which burned down when Tughril Beg took Baghdad in 450 AH (1058/59 AD) * 

F^J-^ Ba . h f m ^u 'f AH = 1041/42 AD) built a Hbrar r <**■ <*****) in 
Firuzabad and furnished it with 7000 volumes.^ Al-'Alqami, the last Abbasid 

vizier (d 1258 AD), possessed a library of 10,000 volumes many of which had 

been dedicated to him. Together with the other libraries of Baghdad - there 

were no fewer than 36 - his library was destroyed when the Mongols [439] took 

the city by storm; some were burnt, some thrown into the water.^ Indeed 

there were numerous libraries in other cities as well. In 613 AH (1216/17 AD) 

the geographer al-Yaqiit found no fewer than ten in Marv, unequalled in the 

wealth and preciousness of their collections. Two collections of books were in 

the great mosque; one of them, called Azlziyya, contained 12,000 volumes and 

was named after one of Sultan Sanjar's wine suppliers who had founded 

it the other collections were housed in various colleges (madrasas). The 

administration was very liberal. Yaqut always had more than twenty volumes 

at his home, each of which had a value of about one dinar (this appears to have 

been the average value of a book in almost all the Islamic countries), without 

having to gwe any security » The library in Hulwan cannot have been without 

importance, either - we have seen its picture at p. 433 above. According to the 

flowery language of the famous al-Harlrl, whose Maqdmdt were translated into 
German by Friedrich Ruckert, it was a 

Treasury of wisdom, 
meeting place and playground too 
of learned men and chosen, 
native as well as foreign. 30 



104, n5] Hammei " PUrgSta11 ' Geschichte der *<*™*. I- P- 124; also Mez, op. cit. p. 95, 167 [/ P . 

^s^'^'mi P ' 246_7; ^ ^ KremCr ' C ^~^ * P . 483; Mez, 
27 Ibn al-Athlr, Kdmil, IX, p. 344 
^ Von Hammer-Purgstall, Geschichte der Rchane, I, p. 157 

drptin^ 

hS^ h ° n Interne ! : 1 http://gUtenber g- s P ie g el - d e/rueckert/makamen/maka01.htm- 

den Sa" "r'Tr^ Jf <<U) ^^ ich ihre Bibliothek > den We sheitsscha" 
- den Sammel- und Tummelplatz - gebildeter Manner, auserkorner, - fremder und 
eingeborner»; Friedrich Ruckert, Die Makamen des Hariri, Halle 1897] 
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It was as good as a matter of course for all mosques to have had a library 
attached to them; it would be futile to give examples. Often private people, 
especially scholars, owned quite important book collections. The Arab 
historian al-Waqidi (d. 823 AD) left no fewer than six hundred chests of books. 
He employed at all times two slaves whose duty it was to copy books for him 
day and night, and even before that he had bought books for 2000 dinars. 31 A 
courtier of the name of All Yahya al-Munajjim had a beautiful collection of 
books in his country estate and called it proudly, after the foundation of the 
Caliph al-Ma'mun, 'Treasury of Wisdom' (khizanat al-hikma). Anyone who 
came to study there received free meals. 32 Abu 1-Husayn Abd al-Aziz b. 
Ibrahim Ibn Hajib al-Nu'man was another one who owned a beautiful library. 
In the days of Mu c izz al-Dawla he was director of the audit office of the Sawad. 
His library contained mostly valuable original manuscripts with glosses by the 
respective scholars. 33 The book collection of Muhammad b. al-Husayn, who 
was acquainted with the author of the Kitab al-Fihrist, in al-Haditha was even 
more outstanding. There were Arabic works [440] on the subjects of grammar, 
rhetoric, Adab, and, particularly, very old manuscripts. From fear of the 
Hamdanids the man was most timorous and cautious with his book treasures, 
but occasionally he would show al-Nadim a large chest of books containing 
some 300 pounds of vellum, diplomas, papyri, Chinese and Khorasanl and 
Tihama paper, as well as (rolls of) leather. Among these were manuscripts 
of the Arab, and Qasidas of their poetry which survived in one copy only; 
furthermore grammatical treatises, anecdotes, history, onomastic and 
genealogical works as well as other writings from the scholarly literature of 
the Arabs. The lucky owner of these treasures narrated that a man from 
al-Kufa, whose name escaped the author of the Fihrist, and who was not much 
interested in the old writings, left these things to Muhammad al-Husayn 
because of the friendship between them as well as the kindness he had shown 
to him and the sect (he too was Shrlte). In this way, al-Nadim came to see them 
as well; and he found among them some wondrous things which suffered only 
from the ravages of time. He mentions, as being particularly interesting, 
that each fascicle, sheet or roll had a personal inscription by the scholar in 
question, stating whose work it was, and under each inscription there was 
an authentication by five or six more scholars. Among these treasures, the 
author of the Fihrist found, among others, a copy of the Qur'an by the famous 
calligrapher Khalid b. Abi al-Hayyaj (1st century AH = 7th century AD), the 
companion of the Caliph All. He also found autograph manuscripts by the two 



^Fihrist, I, p. 98. 

32 A Mez, op. cit., p. 166 [/p. 173] 

'^Fihrist, I, p. 134. 
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imams al-Hasan and al-Husayn, defence treaties and deeds by the Caliph Ail 
and others of the Prophet's secretaries. Furthermore there were scholars' 
manuscripts on grammar and rhetoric by, for instance, Abu c Amr b. al-<Ala' 
and Abu <Amr al-Shaybam, al-Asmal, Ibn al-'Arabl, Sibawayhi, al-Farra', 
al-Kisa'I; autograph manuscripts by traditionists such as Sufyan b. 'Uyayna 
and Sufyan al-Thawrl, al-Awza'i and others. There also was a grammatical 
treatise by Abu al-Aswad, the originator of Arabic grammar, on four sheets of 
Chinese paper in the hand of Yahya b. Ya'fur with old inscriptions. After the 
death of this man, al-Nadim made every effort to obtain this chest and its 
contents, but he did not succeed in finding out anything about its fate. Of all 
the beautiful things he had seen inside it, he never saw any again, except for 
the copy of the Qur'an mentioned above. 34 

Another great collector of books was the judge Abu al-Mutarrif [Ibn 
Futays] in Cordova (d. 1011 AD), who employed six copyists who were 
continually working for him. Whenever he heard about a beautiful book, he 
sought to acquire it and made exaggerated offers. He never lent a book; he 
preferred to have a copy made and gave that away, without even asking for it 
back. [441] After his death his library was sold by auction in his mosque, 
fetching 40,000 dinars over the course of one whole year. 35 The library of the 
physician Abu al-Hasan Sa c id al-Samiri, who was executed in 1251 AD, was a 
companion piece to Abu al-Mutarrif 's library. Al-Samiri owned 10,000 volumes, 
mainly precious works and masterpieces of calligraphy; he employed several 
copyists, as did the physician Ibn Matran who also possessed a library of many 
volumes. 36 

Foundations similar to the Dar-al-Hikma of the Fatimid al-Hakim about 
which we heard above were also established by private individuals. Thus the 
poet and scholar Ibn Hamdan (d. 995 AD), who was a member of the nobility of 
Mosul, founded a house of science there to which was attached a library with 
volumes on every subject. It was open to anyone searching for instruction, and 
poor people got the writing paper for free. The founder himself had a seat 
there where he would recite his own and other poets' verses and dictate on the 
subjects of history andjurisprudence. The [traditionist and] judge Ibn Hibban 
(d. 965 AD) left to the city of Nlshapur a house containing a library and living 
quarters for foreign scholars as well as an allowance for their support. The 
books were not to be lent outside of the library. One of Adud al-Dawla's 
courtiers built a library in Ram Hormuz on the Persian Sea as well as in 



M Fihrist, I, p. 40-1. 

35 Mez, op. cit. ; p. 167 [/p. 174-5]. 

36 F. Wustenfeld, Geschichte der arabischen Arzte und Naturforscher, Gottingen 1840, p. 
101, 122. 
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Basra, where those who came to read and copy received an allowance. The 
former, which was attended by the geographer al-Muqaddasi, was under 
the administration of a scholar who lectured on dogmatics according to the 
Mu'tazilite creed. 37 

Of course, as everywhere there were bibliophiles of questionable character 
in the East who were not guided by any scholarly or artistic interests but 
bought books merely in order to paper their bare walls and attract attention as 
owners of a wealthy library at the same time. Thus a scholar visiting Cordoba, 
the foremost book market in Spain, had the following experience which I am 
quoting here in his own words: 38 T was spending some time in Cordova and 
kept visiting the book bazaar there, as I was looking for a book for which I had 
been searching for a long time. In the end a copy of this book in magnificent 
script appeared for sale, and joyfully I began bidding for the book. However, 
the crier always came back with a higher offer, until the price far exceeded 
the actual value of the book. Then I asked the crier to show me the competitor 
who was offering so much for the book, and he led me to a gentleman in 
magnificent attire. I addressed him as 'doctor', and said to him that I was 
willing to let him have the book if he really [442] required it so urgently, as it 
would be futile to force the price up any further. He, however, replied in the 
following way: I am neither a scholar nor do I know what the book is about, but 
I am just by way of furnishing my library and sparing no expense on it in order 
to distinguish myself among the dignitaries of the city It so happens that I 
have a space which this book would fill nicely, and as it is expertly calligraphed 
and prettily bound it took my fancy. How much it costs is of no importance to 
me, for God has given me a large income.' 

It is impossible to overcome a feeling of sadness when we remind 
ourselves of how little of all these collections of books, some of which were 
exceedingly valuable, has come down to us. Occasionally old and precious 
manuscripts surface in one or the other library in the East. Only recently 
Ernst Herzfeld [1879-1948] has acquainted us with a number of wondrous 
treasures from Persian libraries 39 which are most welcome to the philologist as 
much as to the art historian. There is to this day a sufficient number of 
educated men in the East, who collect books with true passion. However, the 
loss of the great libraries of, e.g., the Fatimids and the Abbasids cannot, of 
course, ever be repaired. A few fragments of magnificent codices survive from 
the era of the Tulunids and Fatimids in the collection of papyri Erzherzog 



37 Mez, op. cit., p. 168 [/p. 176]; von Kremer, Culturgeschichte, II, p. 483. 

38 Von Kremer, Culturgeschichte, II, p. 312-14. 

39 E. Herzfeld, 'Einige Biicherschatze in Persien', Ephernerides Orientates, 28 (1926), 
(Leipzig, O. Harrassowitz), pp. 1-8. 
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Rainer which I am going to publish shortly. 40 These fragments show us all the 
more clearly what a terrible blow was dealt us with the loss of the greatest 
libraries of the Islamic East and their treasures from the early days of the 
Islamic Era. 

Translated by Gwendolin Goldbloom 



40 A. Grohmann and Th. W. Arnold (ed. and illustrated by), Denkmaler islamischer 
Buchkunst, Munich, Kurt Wolff-Verlag 1927, with 22 illustrations in the text and 150 
phototypic plates [Gilliot: It seems to be: Firenze, Pantheon/Leipzig, H. Schmidt and C 
Gunther, Munich, 19291. 
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ARABIC BOOKS AND LIBRARIES IN 

THE UMAIYAD PERIOD 

Ruth Stellhorn Mackensen 



With the murder of c AlI, the fourth caliph, and the establishment 
of the Umaiyads at Damascus, the capital of Islam moved into a 
country which had been predominantly Christian for centuries. This 
fact was to have an influence both in the development of life and 
religion at the court and in the homeland. Despite prejudices against 
the Umaiyads on the part of many of the devout, Medina was not 
cut off entirely from the political capital. Some would have no deal- 
ings with the caliphs of Damascus, whom they regarded as godless 
impostors, and accordingly the interests and studies of this party had 
a backward look. Others, however, accepted the Umaiyads as the 
legitimate heads of Islam, asking only that the rulers pay outward 
homage to the religion of the Prophet; this group was willing to serve 
them. An intermediate position held it to be the duty of every 
Moslem to support the head of the state, however unworthy he might 
be, for the unity of Islam must be preserved at all costs. 1 Hence 
scholars and poets passed back and forth between the Hijaz and Syria, 
to some extent bridging the gap between the uncompromising position 
of the devout of Medina and the freer ways and outlook of those at- 
tached to the court at Damascus. 

It is exceedingly difficult to deal justly with the Umaiyads, for 
most of the extant Arabic literature comes from a day when their 
names were anathema. The Abbasids not only sought to exterminate 
every surviving member of the previous dynasty but were determined 
to destroy their very memory. When that was impossible they were 
portrayed in a most unfavorable light. Their inscriptions were 
defaced, and those who dared to speak a word in their praise were 
subject to persecution. The scheme succeeded all too well, for it is 
impossible to write anything approaching an adequate history of the 
Umaiyad period. Except for c Umar II (caliph from 99-101/717-20), 

i A. Guillaume, The Traditions of Islam (Oxford, 1924), pp. 44 A. 
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Arabic writers have seen little to praise in the personal lives of these 
caliphs. Their military and political achievements are acknowledged, 
for they left obvious results which are to the glory of Islam, but in 
general the Umaiyads are represented as irreligious, loose-living, and 
uncultivated. Poets flourished at their courts, but otherwise the arts 
and learning languished. On the whole, Islam has accepted this pic- 
ture of the dark days preceding the glorious era of the early Abbasids. 

Shiites have agreed with the orthodox estimate of the Umai3 r ads, 
or rather gone one better, for they look upon c Ali as the first scholar 
of Islam and on his brief caliphate as witnessing the beginning of true 
Moslem learning. Hence a modern Moslem writer, the late Amir c Ali, 
who spoke of the fourth caliph as the "beloved disciple" and the 
"scholar," referred to the accession of the Umaiyads as a "blow to the 
progress of knowledge and liberalism." 2 

To the orthodox as well as to many Occidentals, Moslem learning 
and the arts of civilization begin with the Abbasids. But recently 
there has been some tendency to discount the prejudices of most 
Arabic authors and to give attention to any fragmentary evidence 
which presents the Umaiyads in a more favorable light. Fortunately, 
not all Arabic writers fell in line with the official policy. Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal, founder of one of the four great schools of Moslem law, im- 
partially reported traditions favorable to the claims of the Umaiyads 
and the house of c Ali as well as to the Abbasids. However, except for 
slight traces, the Syrian tradition is lost to us. Wellhausen held that 
the best acquaintance with the spirit of the Syrian tradition was to be 
gained from Christian chronicles, particularly the Continuatio of 
Isidor of Seville, where the Umaiyads appear in a very different and 
more favorable light than that in which they are customarily pre- 
sented. 3 Furthermore, the anecdotal character of much Arabic writ- 
ing and the tendency to quote earlier authors extensively have pre- 
served fragmentary evidence which often contradicts the general point 
of view. 

On the literary side the Umaiyad period, except for a widespread 
love of poetry, is poor compared to the one which followed. Neverthe- 

2 Spirit of Islam (rev.; London, 1922), p. 363. 

3 J. Wellhausen, The Arab Kingdom and Its Fall, trans, M. G. Weir (Calcutta, 1927), 
pp. xiv f . 
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less, it was not as utterly barren as would appear both from the small 
number of works which have survived and from the remarks of his- 
torians. The lack of literary remains from the early days of Islam is 
to be accounted for in part by the prevalent use of papyrus following 
the conquest of Egypt. Climatic conditions in Syria, Iraq, and Persia 
are not conducive to the preservation of that fragile material, and 
the earliest Arabic papyri from Egypt are chiefly documents, private 
letters, and accounts. 4 Becker says that the earliest book manuscript 
which survives is a twenty-seven-page papyrus book dated 229/844. 
It is interesting that this is in codex rather than roll form. 5 At any 
time, of course, earlier material may be found, for literary papyri 
have not yet received as much attention as non-literary. It is diffi- 
cult, however, to account for the imposing lists of authors from the end 
of the second century on, unless one supposes modest beginnings in 
preceding years. 

One must use allusions to early authorities with caution, for it is 
often difficult to distinguish between quotations of oral traditions 
and those taken from books. It is very likely, however, that some 
were taken from written sources. I believe there is sufficient evidence 
for the existence, in Umaiyad times, both of the beginnings of a prose 
literature and of an interest in books and book-collecting. 

First of all, what precisely is meant by a book at this time? Ac- 
cording to all reports, Zaid's first edition of the Koran consisted of 
leaves (sahifa; pi. suhuf) kept together in some fashion, which were 
intrusted to the safekeeping of Hafga, c Umar Ts daughter. It is 
uncertain how precise the order was in which they were kept, for at 
the time of the preparation of the c Uthmanic Koran there was some 
disagreement on the arrangement of the sura's. After that the order 
was fixed. Both §ahifa and the more common word for book (kitdb; 
pL kutub) refer primarily to pieces of paper, skin, or other materials 
on which are or may be writing. The terms often refer merely to loose 
sheets, documents, or letters, but they may also apply to books in 
the ordinary sense of the word. The Koran was considered a book, 
the record of separate revelations which are united by common au- 
thorship and ultimate purpose. Mohammed himself was aware of the 

* D. S. MargoLiouth, Catalogue of Arabic Papyri in the John Rylands Library^ Man- 
chester (Manchester, 1933) r p. xiv. 

5 C. H. Becker, Papyri Schott-Reinhardt (Heidelberg, 1906), 1. 8f., MS P.S.R. 22-49. 
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existence of books. The last verse of sura 87 refers to the books 
($uhuf) of Abraham and Moses, and any religious group possessed of 
sacred books was called the people of Scripture, or "book-people" 

(ahl al-kitdb). 

Accordingly it is often impossible to tell whether §uhuf and kutub 
are to be understood as books or merely as loose sheets or pages of 
writing. For example, suppose for the moment the historicity of a 
tradition to the effect that Anas ibn Malik (d. 92 a.h.) handed his 
students writings (kutub), containing sayings of the Prophet. Did he 
have formally published books, or merely loose leaves of notes? Prob- 
ably the latter. The great canonical compilations of traditions, pre- 
pared in the Abbasid period, appear to have been preceded by in- 
formal private collections for the use of scholars and their disciples. 
These are more akin to the notes of a lecturer or the notebooks of his 
students than to books, as the term is usually understood. But they 
indicate an appreciation of the value of written records and the 
tendency to fix oral tradition in a permanent form. According to a 
report, which occurs in but one version of the Muwatto? of Malik ibn 
Anas, the Umaiyad caliph c Umar II feared that valuable traditions 
might be lost and ordered one who had known the prophet to gather 
and commit them to writing. Guillaume and others doubt the trust- 
worthiness of the report on the ground that none of the later writers 
on tradition refers to such a compilation, and the occurrence of the 
report in but one version of the Muwatto?} 

There are many reports of learned men in the early days of Islam 
who committed their collections of traditions to writing, often merely 
for their own use. Some, having memorized them, destroyed them 
or ordered this to be done after their death. Years ago Sprenger col- 
lected a number of such anecdotes, some of which are probably apoc- 
ryphal, but in general they represent a prevalent custom. Al-Hasan 

« Guillaume, op. cit., p. 19; al-Shaibani's version of the Muwafta*, p. 389; see Sprenger, 
•'Origin and Progress of Writing Down Historical Facts/' Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, XXV (1856) . 303 ff. and cont. 375 ff. ; Khuda Bukhsh's translation of von Kremer's 
Kultur-Geschichte des Orients, under the title of The Orient under the Caliphs (Calcutta, 
1920), pp. 373 ff.; I- Goldziher, Mohammedanische Studien (Halle, 1888-90), II, 210. 
Horovitz, on the other hand, apparently accepted this as authentic; see "The Earliest 
Biographies of the Prophet and Their Authors,' 1 Islamic Culture, January, 1928, pp. 24 f., 
citing Ibn Sa c d, Biagraphien Muhammeds, etc. (Leyden, 1905-28), lib, 134, and Ibn Hajar, 
Fath al-Bari bi Sharh $a}iib al-Bukhari (Cairo. 1901-11), Xll, 39, as saying that Abu 
Bakr ibn Mohammed ibn c Amr. judge at Medina (d. ca. 120), was so requested by c Umar 
11. If such a book was written, it was short-lived, for, when asked concerning it, Abu 
Bakr's son c Abd Allah admitted it was lost (Ibn Hajar, ibid.). 
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of Basra (d. 110/728) had a great mass of notes which he directed to 
be burned after his death, and he was accused of passing off as oral 
traditions information which he had really drawn from books. 7 Musa 
ibn c Ukba said that a client of Ibn c Abbas, Kuraib (d. 98 a.h.), 
possessed a camel-load of the writings (kutub; again probably the 
notes) of Ibn c Abbas (d. 68), a companion of the Prophet. Whenever 
his grandson c Ali ibn c Abd Allah (d. 113) wished to refer to any of 
them, he wrote for such-and-such a page (sahlfa) to the owner, who 
would send him a copy. 8 Kuraib left these books to Ibn c Ul$:ba, and 
both he and c Ikrima utilized them. There are numerous references 
to students who wrote down the words of their teachers on pages, 
rolls, tablets, or even on their shoes, Sa c Id ibn Jubair (d. 95 a.h.) is 
reported to have said, "In the lectures of Ibn c Abbas, I used to write 
on my page [or roll : sahlfa] ; when it was filled, I wrote on the upper 
leather of my shoes, and then on my hand." Of the same student it 
is said that he used to write on his shoes, literally feet, and the next 
morning copied his notes. 9 Two other sayings seem to indicate that 
such books or notes had market value. "My father wrote to me when 
I was at Kufa, 'Buy books [kutub] and write down knowledge, for 
wealth is transitory, but knowledge is lasting' "; and another: "My 
father used to say to me, 'Learn by heart, but attend above all to 
writing, when you come home [probably from lectures] write, and if 
you fall into need or your memory fails you, you have your books.' " 10 
Ibn Khallikan's remarks on Abu c Amr ibn al^Ala 3 (d. 154/770) 
are suggestive as to the nature of books collected by early scholars. 

The books [kutub] containing the expressions he had written down from 
the lips of the purest speakers among the Arabs of the desert nearly filled one 
of his rooms [or his house] up to the ceiling, but when he took to reading 
[the Koran], that is, when he commenced the practice of devotion, he threw 
them away; and when he returned to the study of his old science, he possessed 
nothing of it except what he had learned by heart. 11 



7 De Goeje, art. "Tabari and Early Arabic Historians/' Encyc. Brit. (9th ed.), p. 2. 

8 Sprenger, "Origin and Progress, etc.," op. cit., p. 325; and Das Leben und die Lehre 
des Mohammed (Berlin, 1861-65), I, xciv; Horovitz, op. cit., p. 167; Ibn Sa c d, V, 216 
(quoting Ibn c Ufcba). 

» Sprenger, "Origin and Progress, etc./* op. cit., p. 321. 

™ Ibid., p. 324. These sayings may be genuine, although they smack of controversy. 

" Biographical Dictionary, trans. De Slane (Paris, 1843), I 400=Arabic text (Cairo, 
1310 a.h.), I, 387. Margoliouth's remarks in Lectures on Arabian Historians (Calcutta, 
1930), p. 97, on Abu c Aun ibn al- c Ata 3 , sound like a confusion of names, for the dates 
and details are the same. 
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Abu c Amr was a philologist. and Koran reader, but it-is probable that 
the books (kutub or suhuf) of traditionalists were similar collections 
of notes they had taken down. 

As late as 400 a.h. an eccentric scholar of Bagdad, Abu Haiyan 
al-Tawhidi, destroyed his books, and, being reproved by the judge 
Abu Sahl c Ali ibn Mohammed, wrote a letter of apology which Yakut 
preserves in full. He defends his act by citing the example of men of 
the past who had done likewise. He says Abu c Amr and Daud al- 
TM burned their books, Taj al-Amma flung his into the sea, Yusuf 
ibn Asbat hid his books in a cavern in the mountains (the entrance to 
which he blocked), Sulaiman-al-Darani put his into an earthen oven 
and baked them, Sufyan tore up a tremendous number of pages and 
tossed them to the wind, and, finally, Abu Haiyan's own teacher, 
Abu Sa c id al-Slrafi, bequeathed books to his son, with the stipulation 
that they be burned "if they betray you." 12 

Although it appears that such notes and books were intended 
merely for the private use of their owners, some crystallized into more 
formal books and were in a sense published either by repeated dicta- 
tion to students who thereby multiplied copies or by permitting them 
to be read and copied. These methods of publication of manuscript 
books continued in Islam, being augmented later by the custom of 
having copies multiplied by professional scribes. Many who could not 
afford the services of a copyist borrowed books or used copies in 
libraries and made copies for their own use. 

We shall never know the extent of the publication of formal works 
on traditions produced in pre-Abbasid days: only one such work has 
survived, a small collection known as the Book of Asceticism (Kitdb 
al-Zuhd) by Asad ibn Musa (d. 133/749). 13 It is curious that although 
no work on tradition from the pen of Mohammed ibn Sinn (d. 110/ 
728), an authority on the subject, has remained, his work on divina- 
tion of dreams (Kitdb al-Ghawami c ) is still extant. 14 

Traditions of a distinctly Shiite complexion were circulating and 
perhaps had begun to be gathered in this period, although the canoni- 
cal Shiite texts came into being even later than the orthodox. c AlI 

12 Yakut, Biographical Dictionary C'Gibbs Series" [Leyden, 1907-27]), V, 389. 

is This work is not yet published (Berlin MS 1553). See Brockelmann, Geschichte der 
arabischen Literatur (Weimar, 1898, 1902), I, 66; Nicholson, A Literary History of the 
Arabs (London, 1907), p. 247. 

" Brockelmann (op. cit.) mentions another work by Ibn Sirin. On his reputation as a 
legalist and interpreter of dreams see Ibn Khallikan (De S.), II, 586 fl. 
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is frequently spoken of as "the scholar of God in this [Moslem] com- 
munity," 15 and he is said to have been one of the few of the Kuraish 
who could write in the earliest days of Islam. The Prophet is reported 
to have declared that "if all the learning of the Arabs were destroyed 
it might be found again in c Ali as in a living library." 16 There are 
traditions to the effect that C AH had a special copy of the Koran on 
which were marginal notes of his own, preserving explanations he had 
received from Mohammed in conversation. This has grown in Shiite 
tradition to a mysterious book, the Jafr. But al-Bukhari and others 
say that c Ali disclaimed having a special book, rather that the writings 
consisted merely of simple regulations for the community. "In it are 
instructions about the wounded, what to do with the older camels, and 
the extent of the sacred territory about Medina." 17 

It is not improbable that c AlI had a written record of some instruc- 
tions given him personally by the Prophet. However, its growth into a 
document "seventy cubits long as measured by the arm of the 
Prophet," containing everything "permitted and forbidden" and 
"everything necessary for mankind," "the knowledge of the prophets 
and the reports of the prophets and the scholars of the Beni Israel," 
is typical of the tendencies of traditional literature. 18 The same Shiite 
writer who describes the Jafr in such glowing terms reports that before 
his death c Ali gave the sacred books and his armor to his son Hasan 
with regulations as to their subsequent disposal. 19 

Popular story-tellers and poets who sympathized with the house of 
c Ali made so much of the tragedy of Kerbela and other episodes in 
the history of the blessed family that the caliphs of Damascus were 
forced to deal with them, either courting their favor and thereby 
rendering them harmless or, when this failed, silencing them by im- 
prisonment or death. Apparently Shiite tradition had become suf- 
ficiently widespread and dangerous to call for official censorship. Al- 
io D. M. Donaldson, The Shfite Religion (London, 1933), p. 46, from al-IJasan of Basra 
as preserved by al-I£ali, Kitdb al-Amali (Bulalf, 1324/1906), III, 173 and 198. 

».L. Twells, Life of Dr. Edward Pococke, Preface to Theological Works of the Learned Dr. 
Pococke (London, 1740), I, 9. 

« Al-Bukhari, $ahih (Leyden, 1862-68, 1908), II, chap, lvili, §§ 10 and 17; Donaldson, 
op. cit., pp. 47 f. The author of the Fihrist (written 987 a.d., see pp. 40-41) says he saw 
autographs of C A1I and other of Mohammed's scribes, and of c All's sons, ljasanand IJusain 
in the library of a devout Shiite bibliophile. 

« Al-Kulaini (d. 328 or 329/939) Kdfi fl z Ilm al-Din (Teheran, 1889), p. 85, as trans- 
lated by Donaldson, op. cit., p. 48; see the following pages for other elaborate descriptions 
of the supposed writings of c Ali; also art. "Djafr," by Macdonald, in Encyc. Islam. 

i» Al-Kulaini, op. ciL, p. 110; Donaldson, op. cit., pp. 67 f. 
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Tabarl says that Mu c awlya ordered the suppression of all traditions 
favorable to the house of c AlI to be replaced by declarations of the 
glory of the family of c Uthman, the third caliph and c Ali's prede- 
cessor. 20 This would indicate that the caliphs recognized the value of 
traditions for propaganda purposes. It also falls in line with other 
indications that a body of distinctly Umaiyad traditions once existed. 
Remnants of the Syrian tradition are to be found especially in state- 
ments which emphasize the sanctity of Jerusalem as a place of pilgrim- 
age at least equal to Mecca and Medina. 21 Al-Zuhri, of whom more 
will be said presently, is reported to have confessed "these princes 
[the Umaiyads] have compelled us to write hadlih } ym and there is 
every reason to suppose that he was among those who felt no scruples 
against serving the "godless caliphs." 23 

A most interesting character who flourished under the Umaiyads 
was the learned lawyer and traditionalist, aPA c mash abu Mohammed 
Sulaiman ibn Mihran, who was born in 60 or 61/680 and died in 
148/765. The caliph of the time, Hisham ibn c Abd Allah, wrote a 
letter to him requiring that he compose a book 24 on the virtues of 
c Uthman and the crimes of c AlL APA c mash, after reading the note, 
thrust it into the mouth of a sheep, which ate it up, and said to the 
messenger, "Tell him I answer it thus." The latter, terrified because 
he had been told that his life would be forfeited if he returned without 
a written answer, solicited the aid of the friends of al-^mash, who 
finally prevailed on him to send a written reply, which was couched 
in the following terms: "In the name of God, the Merciful, the 
Clement! Commander of the Faithful! Had c Uthman possessed all 
the virtues in the world they had been of no utility to you; and if 
c Ali committed all the crimes of which the human race is guilty, they 
had done you no injury. Mind the qualities of your own little self, 
and adieu!" Ibn Khallikan's sketch of this man bespeaks a vigorous 
and refreshing personality in whom the independent spirit of the 
desert Arab was still alive, possessed of a salty wit and a sharp tongue, 

20AI-Tabari, Annates, ed. De Goeje (Leyden, 1879-1901), II, 112; Guillaume, op. cit., 
p. 47. 

21 Guillaume, loc. cit. 

22 Ibid., p. 50; Muir, Life of Mahomet (ed. 1861), I, xxxiii, as from Ibn Sa c d, II, 135. 
sa CL Huart, History of Arabic Literature (New York, 1903), pp. 61 f.; Nicholson, op. 

cit., p. 247. 

« So trans, by De Slane, Ibn Khallikan, I, 588 = Arabic text (Cairo ed.). I> 213, lit.: 
"Write for me the virtues." The letter devoured by the sheep was on papyrus (kirtds). 
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a lack of awe for position and authority, and a sense of justice. The 
caliph apparently appreciated this exhibition of the ancient virtues 
which the Umaiyads admired, for there is no mention that he punished 
the audacity of al- D A°mash. One may perhaps be pardoned a digres- 
sion to recount two other anecdotes concerning this interesting char- 
acter. Some students went to him one day to learn traditions. Greet- 
ing them, he announced, "Were there not in the house a person 
[meaning his wife] whom I detest more than I do you, I should not 
have come out to you." On another occasion a man followed him as 
he took a walk and saw him enter a cemetery and lie down in a newly 
dug grave. As he came out he shook the earth from his head and 
exclaimed, "Oh, how narrow the dwelling !" 25 

Among the devout there seems to have been a quite sincere feeling 
that the desire to write books was based on sinful pride, and they 
sought to avoid the appearance of producing anything which might 
detract from the unique position of the Koran. This applied to the 
writing of traditions more than to any other type of literature, prob- 
ably owing in part to the fact that traditions contained words of the 
Prophet, which might easily be regarded as of equal interest and 
authority with those of the sacred book. This attitude continued far 
down in the history of Moslem literature. 

As late as the middle of the fifth century after the Hijra a learned 
Shafi c Ite doctor of Bagdad, al-Mawardi (d. 450/1058), refused to 
publish any of his works, which, however, he kept together in a safe 
place. As death approached he said to his confidant: 

The books in such a place were composed by me, but I abstained from 
publishing them because I suspected that, although my intention in writing 
them was to work in God's service, that feeling, instead of being pure, was 
sullied by baser motives. Therefore when you perceive me on the point of 
death and falling into agony, take my hand in yours, and if I press it, you 
will know thereby that none of these works have been accepted by me; in 
this case you must take them all and throw them by night into the Tigris, 
but if I open my hand and close it not, that is the sign of their having been 
accepted and that my hope in the admission of my intention as sincere and 
pure has been fulfilled. "When al-Mawardi's death drew near," said the per- 
son, "I took him by the hand and he opened it without closing it on mine, 
whence I knew his labors had been accepted and I then published his works." 26 

**Ibid. *Ibid., II, 225. 

[To be continued] 
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ARABIC BOOKS aND LIBRARIES IN THE 
UMAIYAD PERIOD— Continued 

RUTH STELLHORN MACKENSEN 

Moslem traditions are valuable not only in themselves, but also 
because they are the roots from which grew the more important legal, 
historical, and biographical studies and literature. However formless 
and temporary the written collections of traditions remained in the 
Umaiyad period, there was a real beginning in the writing of books 
on these allied subjects. The celebrated handbook for lawyers, the 
MuwattaPy of Malik ibn Anas, a jurist of Medina (d. 179/759-6), was 
preceded by similar works, none of which has survived, for instance, 
by Mohammed ibn c Abd al-Rabman al- c Amiri (d. 120/737), Said ibn 
Abi c Aruba (d. 156/773), and <Abd al-Malik ibn Juraij (d. 150/767). 
The first of them, al- c AmirI, was, like Malik ibn Anas, a pupil of al- 
Zuhri, and his work, which bore the same title, Al-Muwatta? y was 
considered by some Arabic critics as superior to the later one which 
has survived. 27 Although this type of book incidentally preserves 
traditions, that is not its primary purpose, which is rather to establish 
a system of law based on the customary procedure of Medina. Al- 
though Malik's book was written in the early days of the Abbasids, 
it is the fruit of earlier legal studies and practice, and furnishes some 
evidence of the activities during the Umaiyad period. We see in the 
writings of Malik and his predecessors the rise of Moslem canon law, 
which is a long step from the mere recounting and collecting of tradi- 
tion. 28 

Another legal compendium which purports to come from this period 
is that attributed to Zaid ibn c Ali (d. about 122/740), an c Alid who 
led an unsuccessful revolt against the caliphs of Damascus. Although 
there is evidence that Zaid possessed some learning, it is exceedingly 
doubtful if this work and others also bearing his name are actually 

x Brockelmann. op. cit. t I, 65 f.; Goldziher, op, cit., 11,220; Gulllaume, op, tit.* pp. 19 f. 

as Encyc. Islam, art. "Malik ibn Anas'*; Guillaume, op. cit., pp. 20 fl.; D. B. Mac- 
donald, Development of Muslim Theology, Jurisprudence, and Constitutional Theory (New 
York, 1903), pp. 99-103. 
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from his hand, at least in their present form. It is more likely that 
they were fathered on him by the sect which bears his name — the 
Zaidlya — and which regards him as one of the martyrs of the Prophet's 
family. 29 

Moslem traditions consist of unconnected anecdotes purporting to 
record the words and deeds of the Prophet and events of the early 
days of Islam. Moslem history arose with the first attempts to put 
these sources into a more connected narrative form. This takes the 
shape of biographies of the Prophet and accounts of his military ex- 
ploits. Hence we have two types of literature dealing with Moham- 
med's life and work — the biography (slra), and the records of con- 
quest (maghdzi). The oldest biography which survives is that of Ibn 
IshaJk (d. 150/768), in the recension of Ibn Hisham (d. 833 a.d.), and 
the earliest example of maghdzi literature is the Book of the Wars, by 
al-Wakidi (d. 822 a.d.). Both were written under the first Abbasids. 
Behind them lay earlier and perhaps cruder works of similar types. 

c Urwa ibn al-Zubair (d. about 94/712-13) was the first so to utilize 
traditions. He was unusually well situated to gather traditions, for both 
of his parents were early converts. His paternal grandfather was a 
brother of Khadlja, Mohammed's first wife and his maternal aunt, 
^isha, was the Prophet's favorite wife. c Urwa made good use of his 
opportunities, and recited numerous traditions on their authority, 
although it is probable that the inclusion of his name'in the genealogies 
of many traditions purporting to come from ^isha is spurious. He 
took little part in the political and military escapades of his brother, 
c Abd Allah, but lived in studious retirement at Medina, broken only 
by visits to Egypt and the Umaiyad court at Damascus. c Urwa is 
considered one of the seven outstanding divines of Medina and is 
frequently quoted as a most reliable authority. Hajji Khalifa credits 
him with having written a biography of the Prophet. 30 Of such a work 
nothing else is known, and it is more likely that the quotations from 
him in the writings of Ibn Ishak, al-Wakidi, Ibn Sa c d, al-Baladhuri, al- 

29 Macdonald, op. cit., pp. 36 f. ; Encyc. Islam, art. "Zaid Ibn C AH." 
3° Kashf al-Zunum (Leipzig and London, 1835-58), V, 646, § 12464; others say a 
maghdzi work. Horovitz credits Aban, son of c Uthman, the third caliph, with having been 
the first to put into writing a special collection dealing with maghdzi ; of his writing nothing 
has survived. See "The Earliest Biographies of the Prophet and Their Authors," Islamic 
Culture, October, 1927, p. 539. 
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fabari, al-Bukhari, and others are either from oral traditions or the 
brief tractates which are the characteristic form of his writing. Unfor- 
tunately at one time in his life c Urwa was influenced by the current 
prejudice against books other than the Koran and destroyed his 
writings. His son, Hisham, stated that in 63 a.h. he burned his books 
of law {kviub fikh) and subsequently regretted their loss, 31 for he 
said his books would have been useful to his children. Whether he re- 
wrote them is uncertain, but he took pains to teach traditions to his 
children and pupils. 32 

There is evidence that with c Urwa we have a genuine beginning of 
Arabic prose literature. Al-fabari, in his great history, preserves sev- 
eral fragments of c Urwa's writings in the form of little treatises written 
to elucidate various points on early Moslem history in response to 
inquiries made by the caliph c Abd al-Malik, 33 and in one case also by 
al-Walid. 34 All of them are preserved on the authority of c Urwa's 
son, Hisham. One of these is prefaced by the remark, "Thou hast 
written to me concerning Abu Sufyan and his sortie, and askest me 
how he then conducted himself." 36 Horovitz has shown that the frag- 
ments addressed to c Abd al-Malik connect and are pieces of the same 
dissertation. 36 Another answer preserved by al-Zuhri, his pupil, was 
addressed to Ibn Abi Hunaida, who lived at the court of al-Walid. 37 
It is apparent that these brief expositions, of which there were doubt- 
less others, preceded the writing of longer and more formal books. 
As has been observed before, the word "books" must be interpreted 
with caution, and it may be that the only writings of c Urwa were of 
this sort — short tracts of a page or two each, with little or no effort 
to connect them. As Caetani has pointed out, although they are mere 
fragments, the style of which is awkward, they are of great significance 

»» Ibn Sa c d, V, 113; al-Dhahabl, Tahdbih, ed. by Fischer as Biographien von Oewdhrs- 
m&nnern, etc. (Ley den, 1890), p. 41. 

"Sprenger, "Von Kremer's Edition of Wa^idi," Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 1856, p. 208, as from al-Khatib al-Baghdadi. 

»* Al-Tabari, I, 1180, 1224, 1234, 1284, 1634; probably also 1654, 1636, 1670, 1770. 

» Ibid., 111,2458. 

* 6 Ibid., I, 1284, trans. Horovitz, op. cit. t p. 549; for a translation of several of the 
longer sections see Sprenger, Das Leben, etc., I, 356; II, 42; III, 142 fl. For a discussion of 
c Urwa's significance see ibid., pp. bdif., and HorovnVs excellent and detailed sketch, 
op. cit., pp. 542-52; Wustenfeld, Die Familie el-Zubeir (G5ttingen, 1878), pp. 51-56. 

38 Horovitz, op. cit., pp. 548 f. 

» 7 Ibn Hisham, p. 754; aKTabarl, Tafsir, XXVIII, 42; see Horovitz, op. cit., pp. 549f. 
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in the development of historical writing. 38 A characteristic of c Urwa's 
style is the inclusion of bits of poetry of which he is said to have known 
a great deal. 39 Ibn Isliak, later, was also fond of quoting verses. 

The remark of V. Vacca in his article on c Urwa in the Encyclopedia 
of Islam, "He had collected an important library bearing upon many 
subjects both historical and juridical," is somewhat misleading unless 
one is reminded that this collection probably consisted of notes taken 
down by himself and perhaps by others. The same may be said of 
Sachau's reference to the books c Urwa possessed. 40 It seems very like- 
ly that c Urwa at times used documents; for instance, he quotes from 
Mohammed's letter written to the people of Hajar. 41 Sprenger's re- 
marks on the library of the historian al-Wakidl (d. 207/823) apply as 
well to the libraries of c Urwa and other early historians: 

Al-Wakidi's patron spent some 2,000 dinars on books for him, and in ad- 
dition the historian kept two slaves busy copying others for him, and thereby 
amassed 600 chests of books, each of which was so heavy that it required 
two men to carry it. It is evident from his "Book of the Wars" that al- 
Wakidi had gathered thousands of traditions, often the same one in several 
versions. These he sifted and arranged to make a fairly continuous narrative. 
There is no reason to doubt that he had some real books, but most of his 
material consisted of lecture notes [Kollegien Hefte] taken down by numerous 
students. 42 

We are also told that c Urwa's pupil, al-Zuhri (d. 124/742), owned 
many books (kutub) which filled his house; the study of them so occu- 
pied all his time that his wife complained, "By Allah! These books 
[kutub] annoy me more than three other wives would [if you had 
them]." 43 At one time he shared the general disapproval of writing 
but later saw that its use was not incompatible with piety — in fact, 
his friends jested about his habit of writing down everything he 
heard. At first his notes were merely for his own convenience, for 

**Annali delVIslam (Milan, 1905), I. Introd. §§ 11, 269, and 340; Caetani, Chrono- 
graphia Islamica, Fasc. V, pp. 1154 f., lists all the references to c Urwa. 

as Horovitz, op. cit., pp. 551 f. 

« E. Sachau, Ibn Sa c d's Biography of Mohammed (Leyden, 1904), III, Part I, Introd., 
p. xix. 

« Al-Baladhuri, Kitab al-Futuh al-Bulddn, ed. De Goeje (Leyden, 1866), p. 79; Ibn 
Hisham, Das Leben Muhammeds, ed. Wiistenfeld (Gottingen, 1858-60), p. 961. Other 
scholars also had access to copies or originals of the Prophet's official communications; see 
al-Tabari, op. cit., I, 1717, and Ibn Hisham, p. 961. 

« Das Leben, etc.. Ill, lxxxi. 

« Ibn Khallikan (De S.), II, 582 =Arabic text (Cairo ed.), 1, 451 f. 
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after having memorized their contents he tore them up. 44 Later he 
permitted his writings and the material he dictated to be used by 
others. He is accused of having permitted a volume of traditions 
transmitted by him to be circulated without having read it through, 
although the volume had been submitted to him. 45 

Several of the Umaiyad caliphs thought highly of him, and he is 
supposed to have admitted that he forged traditions in their favor. 
The evidence for this charge is of dubious veracity. One would rather 
agree with Horovitz that whereas at the behest of the caliphs he de- 
parted from his former reticence and dictated traditions, this innova- 
tion does not prove that he invented hadith in their interests. There 
is even a report, of which there are several versions, that he once 
engaged in a heated verbal battle with either Hisham or al-WaUd, 
who tried to force him to change a statement so that it would reflect 
adversely on c AlI. If true, the story does credit to al-Zuhrl's veracity 
and personal courage. 46 Whatever the facts may be, nothing has de- 
tracted from his reputation as a dependable jurist, traditionalist, and 
historian. The caliph c Umar II is reported to have sent letters to the 
various provinces recommending that al-Zuhri be consulted in all 
legal difficulties, "for no man is better acquainted than he is with the 
sunna [usages] of times past." 47 

His pupil, Ma c mar, is authority for the statement that in the li- 
brary of the caliphs were piles of books (dafdtir) containing the writings 
or notes of al-Zuhri, for he is quoted as saying, "We were of the 
opinion that we had heard much from al-Zuhri till al-Walid was killed; 
for then volumes from his treasure chambers [khaza D in] were loaded 
upon beasts of burden. He [Ma c mar] means: filled with the learning 
of al-Zuhri." 48 Al-Zuhri was the author of Kitab aVMaqhazl^ ("Book 
of the Wars"), which is frequently quoted. According to his own 

4* Al-Dhahabi, op. cit., p. 67. See anecdotes on him in Horovitz, op. cit., continued in 
ibid. t January, 1928, pp. 46 ff., indicating his changing attitude. 

« Al-Dhahabi, op. cit., p. 69. 

** Ibid., p. 72; al-Bukhari and others give variants of the story; see Horovitz, op. cit., 
p. 41, and, for an estimate of his character and literary activities, pp. 46-50. 

« Ibn Khallikan (De S.), II, 582; Huart, op. cit., p. 62. 

« Ibn Sa c d, 116, 136; see also al-Dhahabi, op. cit., p. 71 and note. Ma c mar ibn Rashid 
here quoted was also the author of a Book of Wars (Horovitz, op. cit., p. 168); he died 
154 a. h. (Horovitz, op. ci*.,pp.48f.;Sprenger/'Von Kremer's Edition of Wakidi," op. cit., 
p. 211). 

"tfajji Khalifa, §§ 10513 and 12464. 
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statement as recorded by al-fabari, 60 he wrote also a list of the caliphs 
with their ages, which Margoliouth calls one of the very earliest at- 
tempts at written history. 61 Al-Zuhri is also quoted as saying that he 
started to write a work on the North Arabian clans which he never 
completed. 52 The same man who had commissioned him to write it 
also asked him to compose a biography (sira) of the Prophet. 63 Al- 
Zuhri's books, perhaps because of royal patronage, seemed to have 
been more adequately published and preserved than those of some of 
his contemporaries, for a scholar of the time of Al-Man§ur (ruled 
754-75 a.d.) said, quoting some traditions: "Al-Zuhri informed me/' 
Asked where he had met al-Zuhri, he answered: "I have not met al- 
Zuhri, but I found a book of his at Jerusalem." 54 His influence on 
Moslem studies was considerable: among his pupils were al- c Amiri 
and Malik ibn Anas, two outstanding canon lawyers. Sprenger was 
of the opinion that al-Zuhri and one of his teachers, Shurahbil ibn 
Sa c d, were influential in giving the biography of the Prophet a stereo- 
typed pattern from which subsequent writers never departed. 55 

Another historian, most of whose life was spent under the Umai- 
yads, was Abu Mikhnaf (d. 154/744). He was the author of more than 
thirty historical monographs, considerable parts of which are pre- 
served by al-Tabari. Although most of the independent writings 
which have come down under his name are probably forgeries, it may 
be that the one on the death of Husain, the son of c Ali, manuscripts 
of which exist in several libraries, is genuine. 56 One sees in the treatises 
of Abu Mikhnaf a continuation of the episodal type of historical writ- 
ing begun by c Urwa. When Hisham asked al- D A c mash to write on the 
virtues of c Uthman and the sins of c Alx, he probably expected this 
sort of little treatise. In a collection of traditions on c Umar II there 

60 Al-Tabari, II, 428; The Years of the Caliphs is twice quoted by Tabari, ibid, and 
p. 1269, 

61 D. S. Margoliouth, Early Development of Mohammedanism (New York, 1914), p. 4. 
« Kitab al-Aghdni (Bulalf, 1284-85 a.h.), XIX, 59, referred to by al-Dhahabl, op. cit., 

p. 68. 

■* Al-Agh&ni, loc. cit, 

" Sprenger, Origin and Progress of Writing, p. 328, as from al-Khatib al-Baghdadi. 

« Ibid., pp. 202-10; Muir, op. cit., I, xxxviii. 

« Brockelmann, op. cit., I, 65; Encyc. Islam, art. "Abu Mikhnaf"; De Slane's n. 17, 
p. 448, to Ibn Khallikan IV, 446; Sprenger, Report of Researches into Muhammadan Li- 
braries of Lucknow (Calcutta, 1896), p, 3; Encyc. Brit. (9th ed.), art. "Tabari," p. 2; 
Fihrist, I, 93. 
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are preserved two letters, one from that caliph asking Salim ibn c Abd 
Allah ibn c Umar to write a biography (sira) of his grandfather c Umar 
I and the author's reply, promising to accede to the request. 67 From 
these indications, as well as from the writings of al-Zuhri, it is apparent 
that the scope of historical writings was beginning to broaden to in- 
clude subject matter other than that dealing directly with the career 
of the Prophet. 

Several other early historians are quoted frequently by later au- 
thors. Sprenger considered Abu Ishak (d. 127 or 128 a.h., at an ad- 
vanced age) and Abu Mijlaz (d. shortly after 100 a.h.) of great im- 
portance, for they represent a different line of tradition than that 
followed by Ibn Ishak and Ibn Hisham. They are quoted by al- 
Bukhari and Ibn Sa c d; nearly the whole of Ibn Hibban's biography of 
Mohammed was taken from Abu Ishak. 68 Abu Ma c shar (d. 170/786- 
7), author of a work on maghdzl, spent part of his life under the 
Abbasids, but lived at Medina until 160, hence his work probably 
represents the studies of that school. He is quoted by al-Wakidl, Ibn 
Sa c d, and al-Tabari, who depended on him for chronological data. 69 

Al-SuyutI preferred the maghazi by Musa ibn c Ukba (d. 141/758) 
to any other, which indicates that this early history was still extant 
in Egypt in the fifteenth century. 60 Nineteen excerpts from it exist in 
a college notebook of a student who lived at Damascus in the four- 
teenth century, which is preserved at Berlin. 61 Musa was a student of 
al-Zuhri, on whose opinions he depended greatly, and, as seen above, 
he utilized the writings of Ibn c Abbas, the Prophet's cousin. 62 



Along with strictly religious history, based on the traditions col- 
lected by recognized authorities, the Umaiyad period witnessed an 
interest in other sorts of historical literature, much of which was hard- 
ly more than folklore. 

The report that Ziyad, the foster-brother of Mu^awiya, composed a 

** Ibn c Abd al-?akam, Sirat c Vmar ibn c Abd al- c Azlz .... (Cairo, 1346/1927), p. 125. 

" Sprenger, "Von Kremer's Edition of Wakidi," op. cit., pp. 219 f. 

" Encyc. Islam, Horovitz art. "Abu Ma c shar." 

« Sprenger, "Von Kremer, etc.," op. cit., p. 219; Malik ibn Anas also had a very high 
estimate of Musa's work (see Horovitz, Islamic Culture, April, 1928 t p. 165). 

w E. Sachau, "Das Berliner Fragment des Musa ibn c Ufcba/' in Sitsungsberichte der 
Kdniglich Preussi&chen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1904, p. 445. 

« See AJSL, LII (1935-36), 249. 
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book on the pretensions of Arab families, which he intended as a 
weapon for his descendants in case their origin was ever attacked, is 
somewhat dubious, although the book is mentioned in the Fihrist™ 
as the first book of calumny. 64 If genuine, it is indicative of the gen- 
eral interest in genealogical studies, which had practical utility as well 
as serving to satisfy the inordinate family and tribal pride of the 
Arabs. It is noteworthy that the literary historian al-Suli (d. 946 
a.d.) says that Ziyad was the first person to copy books, apparently 
meaning professionally. Genealogical lists served as an army roll, for 
state pensions and the shares in plunder were apportioned according 
to the participation of families in the conquests of Islam. Criticism 
of traditions, consisting largely of the study of the lives, characters, 
and connections of those who transmitted them, gave further im- 
petus to genealogical studies. Reporters were arranged in classes 
(tabakdt). Then as now the preparation of genealogies furnished op- 
portunities for forgeries. A poor but celebrated authority on the com- 
panions and life of Mohammed, Shurahbil ibn Sa c d (d. 123 a.h.), 
turned his reputation to account. Sprenger said of him, "If a man 
made him a handsome present, he assured him his father or grand- 
father or some member of his family was close to the Prophet, and 
woe to the ancestors of those who did not pay." 65 It is unfortunate 
that extreme poverty and possibly failing mental powers in old age 
drove him to such dubious practices, which have tarnished his reputa- 
tion, for the work of his younger days, especially on maghdzi, was re- 
garded as dependable. Musa ibn c Ukba refers to the lists Shurahbil 
wrote of the names of the emigrants to Medina and of those who had 
participated in the battles of Badr and Uhud. 66 

The need of preserving genealogies led to the establishment of a 
rolls office. At first, public records for Syria were kept in Greek by 
Christian scribes, and in Persian for the eastern provinces. Al-Ba- 
ladhuri says c Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan first ordered the state registers 

ea Fihrist, p. 89, 11. 10 ff. 

B *Huart, op. cit., p. 60; Brocklemann, op. cit., I, 64; 1 am indebted to Miss Nabia 
Abbott, of the Oriental Institute, for drawing my attention to al-Suli's remark on Ziyad 
as a copyist; see al-Suli, Adah aUKuttdb (Cairo, 1341), p. 122. 

« Op. cit., pp. 203 f.; see also p. 201, and Horovitz, Islamic Culture, 1927, pp. 552 f.; 
Ibn Sa c d, V, 228, 321; al-Dhahabl, ed. Fischer, in ZDMG, XLIV, 437; Ibn Hajar, IV, 321, 

68 Ibn Hajar, X, 361 ; see also IV, 321, for commendation of his knowledge of maghdzi; 
cf. Horovitz, op, cit., p. 552. 
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to be written in Arabic in the year 81/700, 67 but Barhebraeus says 
the change from Greek to Arabic was made under Walid ibn c Abd 
al-Malik. 68 Al-Hajjaj, the governor of Iraq, transferred the register 
from Persian to Arabic about a.d. 700. 69 State archives, of course, 
are not strictly libraries, but their existence indicates a recognition of 
the value of preserving written records of public affairs. 

We have noticed the rise of maghdzi literature, histories of the early 
wars of conquest, and biography (slra) from the pens of serious 
scholars. At the same time a more popular and legendary variety 
also flourished, the hearers of which demanded no authorities. A great 
deal of it was highly fanciful and was originated and perpetuated by 
popular story-tellers (kussds), who recited such tales for the edifica- 
tion and amusement of those who gathered in public houses, on street 
corners, and at mosques, particularly on festal occasions. Stories of 
the birth and infancy of Mohammed were especially popular. Much 
as such tales were enjoyed by the common people, they and their 
relators were frowned upon by religious authorities, and the kussd§ 
were not infrequently forbidden to hold forth in mosques. Official 
disapprobation, however, had little or no effect on the propagation 
of this pious form of entertainment, and some of the stories were even 
committed to writing. It is related that the caliph c Abd al-Malik, 
seeing his son reading such a book, commanded it to be burned and 
ordered him to study the Koran instead. 70 In addition to strictly 
Moslem literature, the Umaiyads relished stories of Arab antiquity 
and the history of other peoples. Al-Mas c udi has a charming account 
of how Mu c awiya was in the habit of giving audience to his people, 
great and small, daily after the evening prayer and meal; then "he 
devoted a third of the night to the history of the Arabs and their 
famous battles, the histories of foreign peoples, their kings and their 
governments, the biographies of monarchs, including their wars and 
stratagems and methods of rule and other matters connected with 

n Origins of the Islamic State, trans. P, Hitti (New York, 1916), p. 301. 

« The Chronography of Gregory AbuUFaraj (Barhebraeus), trans, from Syriac by Budge 
(Oxford, 1932), p. 106. 

« Al-Baladhuri, op. cit., pp. 465 f.; Fihrist, p. 242, gives accounts of the transfer of 
both registers to Arabic. Al-Suyuti, &usn al- Mukdglarah (Cairo, 1299) II, 9 seems to say 
that Arabic was first used for the Egyptian diwdn's sometime between 86 and 90 a.h. 

7 » Nicholson, op. cit.> p. 247. 
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ancient history." After sleeping the second third of the night, the 
caliph had pages, in whose charge they were intrusted (evidently the 
royal librarians and readers), bring in books (dafdtir, a Persian word 
for "notebooks" or "books"), in which were biographies of kings and 
accounts of their battles and tactics, which they read to him. 71 These 
may have been the Book of the Kings and Past Events referred to in 
the Fihrist 12 There it is said that Mu c awiya summoned from Sana^, 
in the Yemen, c Ubaid ibn Sharya to recount to him narratives of past 
events and the kings of the Arabs and foreigners, after which he com- 
manded them to be recorded. The Fihrist also mentions a book of 
proverbs by the same writer. One of his historical works was much 
read as late as the fourth (tenth) century, when it was known to al- 
Mas c udl and al-Hamdani. 73 Krenkow, however, believes that c Ubaid 
is a fictitious person and that both the Book of Kings and the Book of 
Proverbs are to be identified with the Relation of c Ubaid Ibn Sharya, 
which was actually the work of Ibn Ishak and revised by Ibn Hisham, 
as was his biography of the Prophet. 74 

Another Yemenite, who supplied several of the Umaiyad caliphs 
with a considerable amount of historical, legendary, and biblical lore, 
and of whose reality there is no question, was Wahb ibn Munabbih 
(d. 110/728). He is the source from which Moslems have derived 
much of their knowledge of the ancient world, including that of the 
South Arabian civilizations. Wildly fanciful stories have been told of 
his erudition. For instance, he had read ten thousand chapters of the 
Wisdom of Lukmdn; seventy, seventy-two, seventy-three, or even 
ninety-two of the scriptures of Jews and Christians. Much of the 
material he recounted was highly legendary, and in later times stories 
of dubious origin were attributed to him, so that some have considered 
him merely an audacious liar. 75 The fault, however, lies rather with 
the nature of the material he transmitted and the use made of his 

" Al-Mas c udi, Le praires d'or, ed. Barbier de Meynard [Paris, 1869]), V, 77 f.; see also 
Nicholson, op. cit., pp. 194 f. The distinction between the activities of the first and last 
thirds of the night may be that in the first the caliph listened to recitals of history, 
whereas later he was read to from books. We have other allusions to caliphs' librarians 
reading to them. This does not necessarily imply that these rulers were illiterate. 

" P. 89. 

"Goldziher, op. cit., I, 182 f. 

74 Krenkow, "The Two Oldest Books on Arabic Folklore" (cont.), Islamic Culture, 
April, 1928, pp. 234-36. 

™ See De Slane's estimate of him in Ibn Khallikan, III, 673 nn. 
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name in after-years than with Wahb himself, for he appears to have 
been a man of piety and integrity. 76 At any rate, he is a source upon 
which subsequent historians drew heavily. Krenkow has recently 
edited his Book of the Crowns concerning the Chronicles of the Kings of 
Himyar? 1 revised by Ibn Hisham, who misused and enlarged it in the 
same fashion as he did the Slra by Ibn Ishak. Krenkow calls this 
work "the oldest book in profane Arabic literature which has been 
preserved" and "the only epic the Arabs have produced/' carrying the 
story of the Arabs from creation to the time of Islam. 78 Wahb was 
acquainted with the legend of Alexander the Great (DhvPlrKarnain), 
although he makes him a Yemenite king, and there are other evi- 
dences for non-Semitic origins of some of his stories. It is obvious that 
he had read both Jewish and Christian literature, canonical and apoc- 
ryphal, but much as he was indebted to his ancient sources, the dis- 
tinctive quality of the book itself is due to "the exuberant imagination 
of the author, which has never been equaled again in Arabic litera- 
ture." 79 The Tljan, as well as the above-mentioned Relation of c Ubaid 
ibn Sharya, served two purposes: to celebrate the glorious past of 
South Arabia and to furnish information on the nations of the past 
who are alluded to in the Koran. 80 Several other books covering a 
wide range of subject matter are ascribed to Wahb. His writings were 
handed down by his pupils and members of his own family. A grand- 
son, c Abd al-Mun c im ibn Idris (d. 229 a.h.), devoted himself to their 
preservation. 81 His Kitab alrMubtada, used by al-Tha c labi in the ver- 
sion of c Abd al-Mun c im, is attributed to the latter in the Fihrist. 82 
It gave the origin of man according to biblical accounts, and stories 
of prophets and saints of the past, so that it forms a sort of introduc- 

78 Horovitz gives very sympathetic sketches of Wahb's character and literary activi- 
ties in his article, "Wahb ibn Munabbih," in Encyc. Islam., and in "The Earliest Biog- 
raphies, etc.," in Islamic Culture, 1927, pp. 553-59. 

" For a r6sumS of Al-Tijan see Krenkow, op. cit., January, 1928, pp. 55-89, and cont. 
April, 1928, pp. 204-36. This work is referred to by Yakut, op. cit., VII, 232, as The Book 
of the Crowned Kings of Himydr and Reports and Stories concerning Them and Their Sepul- 
chres and Their Poems; see Horovitz, "Earliest Biographies," op. cit., p. 557. 

78 Krenkow, op. cit., pp. 232 f. 

79 Ibid., p. 233. For the frequent confusion of the Alexander legend with that of other 
heroes see Encyc. Islam, arts. "Dhu^l-^arnain," "Iskandar," "Iskandar Nama." Some 
version of the Alexander legend was known to Mohammed and utilized in the Koran in 
Sura xviii on Musa, vss. 59 fl\; also vss. 82 ff. on DhiPl-Karnain. 

so Krenkow, op. cit., pp. 55 and 232 ft. 

si Encyc. Islam, art. "Wahb ibn Munabbih," p. 1084. « p. 94. 
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tion to the history of revelation which culminates in the Prophet of the 
Arabs. This is probably the same work which Hajji Khalifa called the 
Kitdb al-Isralllydtj for Yakut says that Wahb "took much from old 
books which are known as Israiliyat." 83 Two works containing wise 
sayings, the IJihma and the ManHza, are mentioned and were known 
in Spain in the sixth century a.h. 84 A translation of the Psalms of 
David, a theological work, Kitdb al-I£adar* h and a historical work, the 
Futuh, 8 * are attributed to him. Becker discovered among the papyri 
of the Schott-Reinhardt collection a Fasciculus from a biography of 
Mohammed by Wahb dealing with events before the flight of Medina. 
As has been mentioned, this twenty-seven-page papyrus book, written 
on fifty-three sides, is the oldest Arabic book manuscript in existence. 
It is dated dhuH-kcfdaj 229 a.h. 87 Horovitz observed that although the 
Heidelberg fragment adds little new information, it is important as 
establishing "the fact that early in the year 100 a.h. or earlier the 
biography of the Prophet was narrated exactly as in later works." 88 
It appears, therefore, that the tradition that Wahb dealt with dis- 
tinctly Moslem subjects, as well as ancient lore, is founded on fact. 89 
The popularity enjoyed by Wahb is but one indication that the 
Arabs had by this time become interested in antiquity. Al-Mas c udi 
says he saw in 303 a.h. at Igtakhr a valuable book on the sciences of 
the Persians and the history of their kings, which had belonged to the 
royal library. It was taken by the Arabs in conquest, and in 113 a.h. 
was translated for Hisham ibn c Abd al-Malik. Al-Mas c udl drew some 
of his information on Persian history from this book. 90 

Chicago, Illinois 

83 Yafcut, op. cit. 

84 Ibn Sa c d, VII6, 97; Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana, ed. Codera and Ribera (1895), 
IX, 129 and 294. 

85 Ya^ut, op. cit, 

85 Hajji Khalifa, § 8932; on the writings of Wahb see Horovitz, "Earliest Biographies," 
op. cit., pp. 555-57. 

» Becker, op. cit., I, 8 f. 

88 Horovitz, op. cit., p. 559. This helps to substantiate Sprenger's thesis that the 
pattern of the biographies was set very early, and in the light of it one must perhaps 
qualify the statement that the oldest biography extant is Ibn Ishafc's in the recension of 
Ibn Hisham. 

" According to Ibn Sa c d, VI16, 97, the studies of Wahb embraced "narratives of the 
Prophet, of the pious and the Banu lsrafl." 

90 Kitdb al-Tanbih, ed. De Goeje (Leyden, 1894), p. 106. 
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ARABIC BOOKS AND LIBRARIES IN THE 
UMAIYAD PERIOD— Concluded 

RUTH STELLHORN MACKENSEN 

Moslems of the Umaiyad period also turned to literature of the 
pre-Islamic days in the desert. As mentioned above, Wahb prepared 
collections of wise sayings and the Fihrist credited c Ubaid with hav- 
ing written a book of proverbs. The same book 91 mentions another 
work on the same subject (Kitdb al-Amthdl), by one c Ikala ibn Karim 
al-Kilabl, written in the days of Yazid son of Mu c awiya (caliph 
60-64/679-83). The author of the Fihrist, writing at the end of the 
fourth century after the Hijra, adds, "It is about fifty pages and I 
have seen it." The oldest collection of proverbs which survives is that 
of al-Mufaddal al-Dabbi (d. 170/876, published at Stamboul in 1300). 
These fragments of the homely wisdom of the Bedawis appealed both 
to the general interest in the past and to the special interest of 
philologists, who found in them valuable sources for their minute 
linguistic studies, as well as legendary and historical material. 92 

Even more enthusiastic was the gathering and study of ancient 
poetry. Although the formal collecting of it was the special province 
of the philologists, poetry also had a popular appeal. Accordingly, 
Hammad al-Rawiya received a present of 100,000 dirhems from the 
caliph Walid ibn Yazid for his recital in one sitting of twenty-nine 
hundred odes composed before Mohammed, 93 This reciter is re- 
membered chiefly for his collection, known as the Mvfallakdt. His 
ability to judge poetry and poets, to detect plagiarisms and borrow- 
ings, was highly respected. Although a contemporary, al-Mufaddal 
al-Dabbi, accused him of introducing his own verses into ancient 
poems, none possessed the critical ability to detect forgeries. 94 Un- 
fortunately, many others succumbed to the same temptation, the 

•i Fihrist, p. 90. 

92 Encyc. Islam, art. "Mathal"; Brockelmann, op. cit., 1, 67; Goldziher, op. cit., II, 
204. 

« Ibn KhalUkan (De SO, I, 470. 

»* Aghdni, V, 172, 11. 16 ff.; see art. on him in Encyc. Islam, and Nicholson, pp. 132-34. 

41 
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recognition of which fact has thrown suspicion of late on the au- 
thenticity of all poetry purporting to come from the early days. 95 

The cultivation and study of pre-Islamic as well as contemporary 
verse during the Umaiyad period is so well known and has been 
treated so frequently by modern scholars that I shall restrict myself 
here chiefly to indications of the existence of poetry in writing. Sir 
Charles Lyall, whom few have equaled in appreciation and knowledge 
of ancient Arabic poetry, said: 

It seems probable that the greater part, at any rate of pre-Islamic verse 
which has survived to us, was already in writing by the middle of the 4th 
century: either in the shape of diwan's, or collections consisting entirely of 
pieces by the same author, or of tribal aggregates, containing all the occasional 
pieces composed by members of one tribe or family, perhaps with the addi- 
tion of the traditions which link them together, and grouped about the oc- 
casions which called them forth. 96 

In the same article Lyall refers to dHwarts as "a sort of library/' that 
is, they represent efforts to collect, arrange, and preserve hitherto 
stray and scattered verses in a permanent form. Whether kept in the 
memory or in writing, these collections were the means whereby the 
old poetry passed on to later generations. Undoubtedly much was lost 
as the Arabs spread from the confines of their peninsula, but it is due 
to these early attempts at collecting that anything at all survives. 
Yunus the kdtib, a singer of Persian origin whom Walid ibn Yazid 
brought to court from Medina, in 742 a.d. composed a Book of Song 
which served as a model for the more famous one (Kitab al-Aghani) 
of AbiPl-Faraj al-Isfahanl (d. 967 a.d.) 97 

Al-Farazdak (b. 20, d- HO or 114 a.h.), in a poem belonging to the 
famous exchange of satires (nakaPid), between himself and Jarir lists 
twenty-two poets, most of whom flourished before Mohammed, whom 
he claims as masters in his art, and speaks of their verses as in writ- 
ing. 98 He mentions owning a complete edition of the odes of Labid, 
the latter years of whose life were spent under Islam. 99 

"For instance, see Taha JJusain. Al-Shfr al-Jahill (Cairo, 1926), and Al-AM, al- 
Jahill (Cairo, 1927); Margoliouth, "The Origins of Arabic Poetry. JRAS, 1925, pp. 
417-49 from whom the Arabic scholar drew his theory. 

« Some Aspects of Ancient Arabic Poetry, reprinted from the Proceedings of the British 
Academy (Oxford, 1918), VIII, 10. 

« Huart, op. cit., pp. 47 f. 

»■ The NakdHd of Jarir and al-Farazdak, ed- A. A. Bevan (Leyden, 1905-7), I, Part 
II, 200 1, with reference to the writing of the poems in vs. 61. 

»» Ibid., vs. 57. 
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Dhu c l-Rumma (78-117 a.h.), a Bedawi poet of the same period, 
although able to write, considered it unbecoming ( c aib) a nomad. 100 
However, he dictated his composition to his rdwis, who wrote them 
down, for he said, "A book does not forget or alter words or phrases 
which have taken the poet a long time to compose." 101 

The poetess Laila al-Akhyaliyya and the poet al-Nabigha engaged 
in a poetic quarrel of the usual sort, in which each lampooned the 
tribe of his rival. The tribe of al-Nabigha took offense at some of 
Laila's verses and lodged a complaint with the ruler of Medina, by 
whom c Umar I or c Uthman is probably meant. The intrepid poetess, 
hearing of their plan, added further fuel to the fire by appending the 
following verses to her satire. 

News has reached me that a tribe at Shauran is urging forward 

jaded riding camels. 
Night and morning is their embassy journeying with a sheet 

of writing to get me flogged, 
What a bad piece of work [on their part] ! 

Professor Krenkow points out that the people who were to lodge the 
complaint brought the offending piece of poetry to the arbitrator in 
writing. 102 

Al-Tabari quotes a certain c Abd Allah ibn c Ali as saying he had 
collected the dlwan's of the Banu Marwan (the Marwanid branch of 
the Umaiyad house), and adds that no dlwan more complete or au- 
thoritative than that of Hisham is to be seen. 103 Several members of 
the royal house displayed poetic talents; outstanding among them 
were Yazid (caliph 680-83 a.d.), son of Mu c awiya and his mother 
Maistin, who at Damascus sang of her longing for the freedom of 
desert life. 104 The greatest of them all was al- Walid II (caliph 743-44 
a.d.), a poet probably of equal rank with the famous Abu Nuwas 
(d. ca. 810 a.d.). 

A son of Jam c a, the daughter of the poet al-Kuthayyir (d. 723 a.d.), 
is cited as authority for the statement that among the books of his 
father, containing the verses of al-Kuthayyir, a certain poem was 

i°° Aghani, XVI, 121, 1. 9. 

1Q i Krenkow, "The Use of Writing for the Preservation of Ancient Arabic Poetry," in 
A Volume of Oriental Studies Presented to E. G. Browne (Cambridge, 1922), p. 266. 
lfl 2 Ibid., p. 263; the verses and episodes are given in Aghani, IV, 134, 11. 7-11. 
103 Al-Tabari, II, 1732, under the year 125. l0 * Nicholson, op. cit., pp. 195 f. 
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found. 105 Probably many families prized little libraries of songs, and 
it is more than likely that the royal family owned a considerable 
quantity of poetry, both from the bygone days which they admired 
so greatly and the products of the numerous singers who nocked to 
their court and enjoyed their patronage. Most famous of these were 
Jarlr and al-Farazdak, whose poetic scolding match (as Nicholson 
aptly translates muMjat) lasted for years and excited the enthusiasm 
of all classes of society. The verses which each flung at his rival were 
caught up by their respective partisans, who disputed endlessly about 
their merits. The court and even the army, according to a picturesque 
story in the Aghanl, entered the fray with zest. 106 A third poet, al- 
Akhtal, who had come from Hira to Damascus, where he was a great 
favorite, sided with al-Farazdak and also engaged in nakaHd with 

Jarir. 107 

Although the court of the caliphs drew most of the best-esteemed 
bards of the day, poetry also flourished in the Hijaz. A distorted pic- 
ture of the times ensues if one presses too far the contrast between the 
free and easy life of the Umaiyads and their followers and the stern 
Puritanism of the faithful of Medina. With all their preoccupation 
with matters religious, the inhabitants of that sacred city had their 
lighter moments, or perhaps more accurately one should say that 
Medinese society was of two kinds: one seriously devout and the other 
frivolous and luxury-loving. As elsewhere it is likely that some indi- 
viduals enjoyed moments of gaiety as well as others of religious zeal. 
Malik ibn Anas seems to have once had ambitions as a poet, but be- 
cause of his lack of personal beauty, turned to law. The oft married 
Sukaina (d. 117/735), a great granddaughter of the Prophet, was a 
leader of fashion; a hairdress she affected was copied by those who 
wished to dress d la Sukaina. She was easily one of the most out- 
standing women of her time. Her personal courage, chastity, fastidi- 
ousness, and dignity, as well as her pride in her own beauty, her 

us Krenkow, op. cit., p. 266, from Aghanl, VIII, 30. 

i- Aghanl, VII. 55, 11. 12ff.; see Nicholson, pp. 239 f Professor D. B. Mcdonald 
draws my attention to the Scotch expression "flyting" as the equivalent of muha,at. 

107 m one of the Akhfal's poems he refers to ancient manuscripts in the simile, '-Just 
as if they were, through the len B th of time which has passed, decayed leaves of a hook 
wn£h aTe ^ead out" (D.— . P- 156, 1. 4, quoted by Krenkow "The , Use o Wntmg 
etc.," op. cit., p. 264). On the poets of the Umaiyad period see Nicholson, pp. 235 tt., and 
Huart, pp. 46 tt. 
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daughter whom she decked with jewels, and her ancestry are elaborated 
by numerous writers. Anecdotes are related to illustrate her wit and 
fondness for perpetrating jokes and hoaxes. 108 As the daughter of the 
gifted poetess Rahab bint c Imr al-Kais ibn c Adi, she was devoted to 
poetry, and her good taste and judgment brought the best poets of 
the day to her door. Ibn Khallikan preserves a story of how she 
pointed out the artificiality of the sentiments expressed in the verses 
of c Urwa ibn Uzaina, a poet and traditionalist of the tribe of Laith 
(d. 118/736). Meeting him one day, she asked him if he were the 
author of the verses 

When I feel in my heart the flames of love, I try to cool its ardor 
by draughts of water. Could I ever succeed in cooling with 
water the exterior of my -heart, how should I extinguish the 
fire which rages in its interior? 

He admitted they were his, and she asked him again if he had com- 
posed the following: 

When I revealed to her the secret of my love, she replied, "You used to 
desire [secrecy and] concealment when with me ; be veiled then 
[as to your passion]: see you not how many are around us?" To 
this I answered, "The love I bear you and "[the pains] I feel 
have already cast a veil over my sight." 

The poet acknowledged these also as his, on which the lady said 
to the slave girls standing around her, "You are free, if such verses 
ever came from a heart wounded by love!" 109 So great was the esteem 
in which Sukaina was held, her burial was delayed several hours, the 
governor having sent word that it be postponed until his arrival. 110 

Her character and activities are typical of one aspect of the life of 
those who found or were forced to accept Medina as a pleasant place 
of retirement from the political turmoil of the Syrian capital. It must 
be admitted that for many, including even members of the Umaiyad 
house, this retirement to Medina was far from voluntary. A consider- 
able group who for various reasons were unwelcome at the caliph's 
court in Damascus sought to make their practical exile as pleasant as 
possible, at the same time being conscious that Medina was no longer 
the center of the Moslem world. The more active and politically 

i«8 See Aghanl, XVII, 94, 97, 101; Ibn Khallikan (DeS.), I, 581 ft. 

iofl Ibn Khallikan, ibid. 

no Encyc. Islam, art. "Sukaina bint al-IJusairi." 
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ambitious considered a life of gaiety and ease in the "provinces" a 
sorry substitute for participation in the affairs of state. Men of the 
caliber of <Abd al- c Az!z and c Abd al-Malik frankly chafed at their 
confinement and sought means to end it. At any rate, they had the 
good fortune to possess the means of passing their time agreeably, 
for the booty which fell to their lot from the wars of conquest en- 
riched many families who lived in a luxury unknown in pre-Islamic 
days, except to those Arabs who had come in contact with Persia and 
Byzantium. They owned beautiful palaces, gardens, and rich mead- 
ows in and near the city. Part of the population consisted of the de- 
vout, who were drawn to make Medina their home because of its 
sacred memories. Happy in the comparative quiet and seclusion of 
the sacred city, they devoted themselves- to the study of tradition, 
upon which they built an elaborate legal and ritual system. Honored 
by this group, but not necessarily always an integral part of it, were 
numerous descendants of Mohammed. The career of Sukaina is evi- 
dence that at least some members of the family of the Prophet par- 
ticipated in the social life of Medina, the luxury of which became 
notorious. 111 This was the golden age of Medina, sung by poets who 
passed back and forth between the Hijaz and Syria. 112 c Urwa, whose 
encounter with Sukaina has just been related, in the company of 
several other poets once paid a visit to the court of Hisham ibn c Abd 
al-Malik. c Urwa, a placid soul, whose poems on contentment circu- 
lated widely, was recognized by the caliph, who quoted some of his 
verses, and said, "I do not see that you act in conformity to your 
words, for you have now come from Hijaz to Syria in search of favors." 

"Commander of the Faithful!" replied the poet, "You have given 
me a good lesson and reminded me of that which the lapse of time 
has caused me to forget." 

He left at once and, mounting his camel, set off for Medina. That 
night Hisham noticed his absence and realized the probable conse- 
quences. "That man is a member of the tribe of Kuraish and his words 
are wisdom; he came to see me, but I repulsed him and refused to 
grant him what he required; he is also a poet and I shall be exposed 
to his satires." 

i" Aghani, XXI, 197, 1. 19; al-Tabari p II, 1910. 

1:2 Encyc* Islam, art. "Madlha." 
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pre-Islamic usage as preserved in poetry for their proofs and sanc- 
tions. From the beginning at Basra, 116 philologists busied themselves 
with collecting and writing down the verses still to be heard on the 
lips of the Bedawis of the desert, who spoke the purest Arabic. The 
collection of poetry owned by one of the founders of the schools of 
Basra, Abu D l- c Amr ibn al^Ala 3 al-Mazini, has been referred to before. 116 
He was unusually conscientious in his methods, although he confessed 
forging at least one verse. 117 Ibn Khallikan has several delightful 
anecdotes about him, one to the effect that each day he spent a coin 
for a new water-pitcher and another for a fresh nosegay. At evening 
he gave the latter to a maid, who tore the flowers to bits to perfume 
the water used by the household. 118 His candor and sense of humor 
concerning his studies are well illustrated. One said to him, "Tell 
me of the work you composed on the subject which you call Arabism; 
does it contain all the language of the desert Arabs?" AbuVAmr 
answered that it did not, and his questioner then asked, "How do 
you manage when the Arabs furnish you with examples contrary to 
your own rules?" To this AbiPl- c Amr replied, "I follow the majority 
of the cases and call the rest dialects." 119 

It appears from this conversation that he wrote some sort of 
treatise, based on his collection of sayings and poems. 120 The com- 
mentary of al-Sukkari on the dlwan of Zuhair ibn Abi Sulma says 
that in addition to books Abu 3 l- c Amr also collected ancient coins 
which had been found. 121 

The activities of Arabic philologists were but one aspect of the 
study and elucidation of the Koran which paralleled the study and 
collecting of traditions. The father of Koranic exegesis was c Abd 

"* Lyall was of the opinion that the search for poetry was more active at Kufa, which 
was near Blra, where Arabic writing and literature were cultivated in pre-Islamic times. 
Kufa was also the headquarters of c Ali 3 . See Lyall's edition of the Mufafflaliy&t (Oxford, 
1918),Il,xiif, 

no See above. 

ii* Encyc. Islam, art. "Abu>l- c Amr ibn al- c AlaV 

us Ibn Khallikan (De S.), H. 401. 

U 9 ma., p. 402. 12 ° See also Fihrist, pp. 28 and 41 1. 2. 

i2i Manuscript of the German Oriental Society, information from a personal communi- 
cation from Professor Krenkow. On his library see also J. Zaidan, History of Islamic 
Civilization (Cairo, 1922), III, 47, as from JJajjI Khalifa. On the schools of Basra and 
Kufa see Nicholson, op. cit., pp. 342 fl. 
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Allah ibn c Abbas, Mohammed's cousin. The date of his death is given 
variously as 68/687-8 or 69 or. 70. Once governor of Basra under 
c Ali, he proved unscrupulous, and, following the assassination of the 
latter, he found it advisable and agreeable to attach himself to 
Mu c awiya, Thereafter he devoted himself to literary pursuits. Po- 
litically an opportunist, he was hardly more dependable as a scholar. 
He and a much-quoted traditionalist, Abu Huraira (d. 57, 8 or 9 a.h.) 
fabricated so many tales to suit their several purposes that even their 
contemporaries could not have failed to recognize them as little better 
than audacious, though pious, liars. In spite of the fact that the 
Koran is said to contain all knowledge needful to mankind, Ibn 
c Abbas, like many others, drew on Jewish and Christian traditions 
and scriptures, although gathered secondhand. A South Arabian Jew, 
Ka c b ibn Mati c , furnished him with much of his information. Ac- 
cording to Barhebraeus, the gospels had been translated into Arabic 
for the Amir c Amr ibn Sa c d, by John I, patriarch of Antioch, known 
as John of Sedras, who came to the archepiscopal throne in a.d. 631 
and died in 648. 122 Ibn c Abbas is one of the few Meccans reputed to 
have been able to write before the days of Islam. His library of notes 
as we have seen, was drawn upon by several scholars. 123 Whether or 
not the commentary attributed to him in al-Kalbl's redaction and 
presumably quoted by al-Tha c labi (d. 427/1036), of which several 
manuscripts exist, 124 actually goes back to him, it is likely that he 
made some sort of compilation. Fr. Buhl, in an article on him in the 
Encyclopedia of Islam, says, "He did not however confine himself to 
relating occasional traditions and to answering questions put to him; 
he welded his tales into a great system which took into account the 
creation, the history of mankind, and the pre-Islamic times." 125 A com- 
mentary is also ascribed to Sa^d ibn Jubair (d. 95/714), who was noted 
for his piety and learning. 126 The writings of the earliest Koranic 

122 Chronicon Ecclesiasticum, ed. Abbeloos and Lamy (Paris, 1872-77), I, 275. Is the 
Amir referred to c Amr Ibn Sa c id al-Ashdalf, a nephew of Marwan who was put to death 
70/689-90 because of his ambitions for the caliphate? See the Encyc. Islam art. on him; 
also Encyc. Brit. (9th ed.), art. "Syriac Literature/' by Wright, p. 839. 

" 3 See above; Sprenger, Das Leben, I, xciv. 124 Printed in Bombay, 1302 a.h. 

125 See also Nicholson, pp. 144 f.; Brockelmann, 1, 90, Sprenger, Das Leben, etc., pp. 
cvi-cxv. On the un dependability of Ibn c Abbas and Abu Huraira see also III, lxxxiifl., 
and Caetani, Annali delVIsldm (Milan, 1905), I, 47-51. 

i2« Fihrist, p. 34, U. 6-7. 
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exegetes have not come down intact, but are incorporated in the 
enormous commentary of al-Tabarl (d. 922 a.d.). 

At Damascus especially Moslems came into contact with Christian 
learning, and the beginnings of Moslem theology and philosophy are 
doubtless due, at least in part, to this influence. The simple faith of 
early Islam became self-conscious when brought up against another 
religion possessed of an elaborate system of doctrine and ritual, as 
well as a scripture collected in a real book, giving a biography of its 
founder. Christians were employed regularly by Mu c awiya and 
succeeding caliphs of his house, and not a few rose to positions of in- 
fluence at court. Sergius, the father of John of Damascus, the last 
great theologian of the Greek church, for a long time served them as 
treasurer. Later his son became wazir— a position he held until he 
withdrew from active affairs to a life of contemplation. John's writ- 
ings and those of his pupil, Theodorus Abucara, contained treatises 
on Islam in the form of debates between Christians and Moslems. A 
common introduction, "When the Saracen says to you such and such, 
then you will reply ..../' would indicate that discussion between 
exponents of the two religions was common at Damascus. 127 Professor 
Arnold said, "The very form and arrangement of the oldest rule of 
faith in the Arabic language suggest a comparison with similar 
treatises of St. John of Damascus and other Christian fathers." 128 

Two of the earliest sects of Islam arose in Syria, the Kadarites and 
the Murjites. The latter are so called because they postpone or defer 
judgment against sinful Moslems until the day of final reckoning, and 
in fact this sect denied the orthodox doctrine of eternal punishment 
and emphasized the goodness of Allah and his love for mankind. 
This position agrees with the teaching of the Eastern church as 
formulated by John of Damascus. The Kadarites on their part dis- 
sented from the predestinarianism which characterized Mohammed's 
teaching in the latter part of his life and which was accepted by most 
of his followers, and preached instead the doctrine of free will Once 
more the influence of Eastern Christianity is evident. Eventually the 
Kadarite position merged with that of the Mu c tazilites. 129 How much 

127 Macdonald, op. cit, pp. 131 f. 

«« The Preaching of Islam (New York, 1913), p. 74; see also von Kremer, Kultur- 
geschichtliche Streifziige auf dem Gebiete des I slams (Leipzig, 1873), p. 8. 

»» Macdonald, op. cit., pp. 131 n\, and arts. Kadar and Kadariya in Encyc. Islam; 
Arnold, op. cit.; Nallino, "Sul nome di Qadariti," in Rivista degli sludi orient., VII, 461 ff.; 
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actual writing was done by these early theologians is questionable. 
Whatever was done probably took the form of short treatises, of which 
the religious exhortation written by al-Hasan of Basra (d. 1 10/728-9) 130 
to the caliph c Umar II may be regarded as typical. The versatile 
Wahb ibn Munabbih is said to have written on Kadar, Krenkow sug- 
gests that part of this work may be preserved in the Tijdn, of which 
the earlier portions in their present form are full of discussions on 
Kadar™ 1 

Of course it must not be forgotten that several Arab tribes had ac- 
cepted Christianity before the time of Mohammed, as in the case of 
the Lakhmids and Ghassanids, and part of the influence of Christian 
thought may perhaps be traced to them. Most of the Christian Arabs 
eventually accepted Islam, but even those who remained loyal to 
their old faith lived in contact with Moslems, as did the poet Akhtal, 
of Hira, who flourished at the court of Damascus. Moslem mysticism 
also developed from contacts with Christian hermits and monks who 
were scattered throughout Arabia, Syria, and Iraq. 132 Some of the 
Christian Arabs had come in contact with Greek thought, as is to be 
seen in the case of George, who was ordained bishop of theMonophysite 
Arabs in Iraq in a.d. 686. He lived at c Akola — that is, Kufa — and 
died in 724. He wrote extensively on theology and philosophy, his 
main work being a version of the Organon of Aristotle, with com- 
mentary. 133 

The precise degree and nature of Christian influence on Moslem 
thought at Damascus of course cannot be ascertained. Professor Mac- 
donald has said, "We are not to think of the Moslem divines as 
studying the writings of the Greek fathers, but as picking up ideas 
from them in practical intercourse and controversy." 134 



Wensinck, The Muslim Creed (Cambridge, 1932), pp. 51 f. A modern Moslem reviewing 
this last work disagrees with this position and suggests rather that John of Damascus was 
influenced hy Islam (review in Islamic Culture, April, 1933, p. 337). 

130 for the text of this treatise see von Kremer, Geschickte der herrschenden Ideen des 
Islams (Leipzig, 1868), p. 22. 

i« Krenkow, "The Two Oldest Books " op. cit., p. 232. 

132 See my art., "Background of the History of Moslem Libraries," in AJ8L, L1I, 
No. 2 (January, 1936), p. 106. 

i33Sarton, Introduction to the History of Science (Baltimore, 1927-31), I, 493; Wright, 
art. "Syriac Literature," Encyc. Brit. (9th), p. 841. 

i"0p. cit., p. 132. 
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A most vexed and probably never to be settled question is that of 
the transmission of Greek philosophy and science, much of which was 
in the hands of the Christians of Syria and Egypt, to the Arabs during 
the Umaiyad period. This centers about the problem of the depend- 
ability of several statements to the effect that the prince Khalid 
ibn Yazid (665-704 or 8 a.d.), a grandson of Mu c awiya, caused trans- 
lations to be made of Greek books on alchemy, medicine, and as- 
tronomy (or astrology). According to the Fihrist (written 987, author 
d. 995 a.d.), the first translations made under Islam from one language 
to another were the work of a group of Greek philosophers of Egypt 
who translated from Greek and Coptic for Khalid, "the philosopher 
of the family of Marwan who was a lover of the sciences. " 135 On page 
244 of the same work a certain Stephen the Elder, who has not been 
identified with any certainty, is said to have translated for the prince. 
Khalid was the first to investigate the books of the ancients on 
alchemy. He was an eloquent orator, a poet, a man of enthusiasm 
and judgment. He caused books on medicine, astrology, and alchemy 
to be translated, and was himself the author of several books and 
treatises and verses on alchemical matters. Al-Nadim, the author of 
the Fihrist, says he saw three works of Khalid's, one book in long and 
short recensions, in all, about five hundred pages of his compositions. 
Having been deprived of the hope of the caliphate, his art became his 
solace, in which some say he was successful; "Allah knows best 
whether it is true!" Nevertheless his undertakings were not due to 
selfish motives but for the benefit of his brethren and companions. 136 
Among the writings of al-Mada D inI (d. 225 a.h.) there was one com- 
menting on an ode by Khalid. 137 

Earlier writers knew something of Khalid's studies. Ibn Kutaiba 
(d. probably 276/889 or a few years earlier) refers to him as the most 
learned among the Kuraish in the various sciences, and as a poet. 138 

135 Fihrist, p. 242. 

las ibid., p. 354; on p. 353 he is listed among the philosophers. Contrary to this repre- 
sentation of him as living in retirement, numerous references in Arabic histories indicate 
that he continued to have some interests in public affairs. According to one account, it 
was he who advised c Abd al-Malik to forbid the use of Greek coins and to mint money 
bearing the name of Allah. As a result, this caliph began to coin dinars and dirhems in 
76 a,h. See Ibn al-Athir under the year 76 (Tornberg ed.; Leyden, 1851-76), p. 337. 

i" Fihrist, p. 104, 11. 5-6. 

"a Ibn Coteiba, "Handbuch der Geschichte, etc.," ed. Wiistenfeld (Gottingen, 1850), 
p. 179. 
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Abu D l-Faraj al-Isfahani (d. 967 a.d.) speaks of his devotion to alchemy 
and quotes some verses presumably by him. 139 Al-Mas c tidi (d. 956 a.d.) 
gives three verses consisting of a recipe for making gold. 140 According 
to a late writer, Hajji Khalifa (d. 1656 a.d.), these are from an alchemi- 
cal poem of some 2,315 verses, called The Paradise of Wisdom on the 
Science of Alchemy . U1 

After the publication of the Fihrist, writers continued to mention 
the scientific or pseudo-scientific and poetic gifts of the young prince; 
some barely refer to him, others give fairly long biographical sketches. 
Yakut (d. 1229 a.d.) 142 says he recited traditions on the authority 
of his father, al-Zuhri and others, but adds no new information on his 
medical, alchemical, or poetical writings. The same may be said of the 
notices of Ibn al-Tiktaka, 143 writing in a.d. 1300, and Ibn TaghribirdI 
(probably d. 874/1469). The latter mentions a report that he com- 
posed Ifadith aUSufyani. 1 * 4 Ibn Khallikan (d. 1282 a.d.) praises his 
scientific skill and knowledge, which are exemplified by the quality 
of his writings. This author also tells us that Khalid studied alchemy 
with a Greek monk named Marianos. 145 Hajji Khalifa (seventeenth 
century) refers to Khalid frequently, noticing the translations made 
for him and his writings, and links his name with that of Geber. 146 
Ibn al-Kifti (d. 1248 a.d.) does not list him among the philosophers 
and scientists, but quotes one Ibn al-Sinbadi, a scientist, as seeing in 
the royal library of the Fatimids of Cairo in 435/1044 a bronze globe 
made by Ptolemy, which bore an inscription to the effect that it had 
been in the possession of Khalid ibn Yazid ibn Mu c awiya, 147 

No Arabic writer except Ibn Khaldun (d. 1406 a.d.) has anything 
except words of praise for Khalid. Ibn Khaldun, however, questions 
these favorable reports of his abilities, doubting whether a prince of 

i" Aghdni, XVI, 88 f.; XVIII, 89. *« IV, 413. § 9016. 

i*o Al-Mas c udi, Les prairies d'or, VIII, I76. *« Op. cit., IV, 165-69. 

i« Al-Fakhri, ed. Ahlwardt (Gotha, 1860), p. 164. 

1** Annales, ed. Juynboll and Matthes (Leyden, 1851), I, 245 f. and 554. The sup- 
planting of the Sufyanid branch of the Umaiyad house by the Marwanids on the accession 
of Marwan ibn al-IJakam appears to have given rise to an Imamite party expressing its 
hopes in a sort of Mahdi, al-Sufyani. The Aghanl (XVI, 88) says that Khalid was the first 
to start this. See Encyc. Islam, art. "Al-Mahdi," by Macdonald, p. 114. 

i" Ibn Khallikan (De S.), 1, 481 ff. 

i«Eajj! Khalifa, 111,94-95,97,592, § 7114; IV, 413, § 9016; V, 87, 280; VI, 53, §12698. 

i« Ta'rikh al-Hukama?, ed. Lippert (Leipzig, 1903), p. 440. 
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the Umaiyad house could have comprehended the theoretical and 
practical aspects of subjects, which presuppose much knowledge and 

study. 148 

Most Western scholars, until very recently, have accepted the more 
favorable reports, seemingly ignoring Ibn Khaldtin's criticism. 149 In 
part they may have been influenced by a Latin treatise on alchemy, 
Liber de compositions alchemiae, translated from Arabic by Robert of 
Chester in a.d. 1144. It purports to be the work of Khalid (Calid, 
King of the Egyptians), edited by Morienus Romanus, a hermit of 
Jerusalem. However, the work actually belongs to a much later period 
than that of Khalid. 150 His name is also connected with the Book of 
Crates, which is said to have been translated for or under him, but 
this Arabic rendering of a Greek work can be no earlier than the end 
of the eighth century, and probably belongs to the ninth. 151 

Julius Ruska, in his detailed study of all the reports of Khalid^s 
scientific activities and the extant works purporting to come from his 
hand, has rejected the whole as a legend. He points to the fact that 
later writers— for instance, Ibn Khallikan and Hajjl Khalifa— knew 
many more details about him than did the earlier al-Mas c udi and 
al-Nadim, although even in the Fihrist one finds the legend-building 
tendency at work. Ruska concludes that although it is possible that 
Khalid employed Egyptian scholars, there is no positive evidence of 
his scientific activity, and his connection with the Greek monk 
Morianus is entirely unwarranted. 152 Ruska's study has served to 
clear away the mass of legend which has long surrounded the memory 
of the young Umaiyad prince. Obviously there was a tendency to at- 
tach his name to anything which hinted of learning in the Umaiyad 

». Prolegomena, Arabic text (Bub*. 1274/1857), p. 261, 11. 11 it.; Quatremere's text in 
Notice, et extraits, XVIII, 193 = De Slane's French translation, XXI, 209. 

i« M. Bertholet, La chimie an Moyen Age (Paris, 1893), 111, 2 fl.; Le Clerc, Histoire de 
la mUecine arabe (Paris, 1876), I, 61 ff. 

wo See Sarton, op. cit., II, 176; J- Ruska, Arabische Alchemisten, I: Chalid Ibn Yazid 
Ibn Mtfawiya (Heidelberg, 1924), pp. 31 fl. 

i5i Bertholet (op. cit.) gives the text and translation of the Book of Crates; see Sarton, 
I, 495; Ruska, op. cit., pp. 12 ff. 

i« See Ruska's entire study, especially conclusions; also Sarton, I, 495; L. Thorndike, 
Magic and Experimental Science (New York, 1923), pp. 214 ff. E. J^Ho myard (Kafce™ 
of Chemistry [Oxford, 19311, pp. 43 fl.). points out that the story of Khalid is valuable as 
showing what Mohammedan chemists beUeved about the origin of alchemy in Islam. 
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period. As illustrative, one may quote from Krenkow's article on 
Arabic libraries in the Encyclopedia of Islam: 

The earliest record of anything like a public library is connected with the 
name of Khalid ibn Yazid ibn Mu c awiya, who devoted his life to the study 
of Greek sciences, particularly alchemy and medicine. We are told that he 
caused such books to be translated, and when an epidemic occurred at the 
beginning of the reign of c Umar ibn c Abd al- c Aziz, he commanded the books 
to be fetched out of the library [Khizana] to be made available for the peo- 
ple. 163 

Khalid, according to most authorities, died 85/704 and certainly not 
later than 90/708-9, whereas c Umar II was caliph 99/717 to 101/720. 

It appears, however, that Ruska, like Ibn Khaldun, is reluctant to 
attribute learning to an Umaiyad. The Arabic historian obviously ad- 
mired the early Abbasids and their efforts in behalf of scholarship and 
regarded their predecessors as little better than ignorant Bedawis; 
Khalid was a prince of the Umaiyad house, therefore he could not 
possibly have had any intellectual interests. Granted that much 
which has been attributed to Khalid is absolutely unfounded, the 
question remains, How did the legend arise? We know that the Ab- 
basids did all in their power to blot out the memory of the Umaiyads, 
and when that failed, to falsify their memory. Accordingly, writers of 
that period, and subsequently, seldom attribute any virtue to the 
members of the previous dynasty. Hence, unless there was some ele- 
ment of truth to the stories of Khalid's activity, some genuine tradi- 
tion of scholarly interest, including the beginning of translations from 
Greek works, too well known and persistent to be ignored, it is diffi- 
cult to see why the reputation of the prince did not suffer with the rest 
of his family. The fact that the author of the Fihrist, on the whole a 
sober and careful investigator of the history of Arabic literature and 
scholarship, gives Khalid a place among the learned men of Islam, is 
greatly in favor of believing that there was something to the tradition. 
Al-Nadlm's details, doubtless as Ruska suggests, belong to popular 
legend. Whether they were genuine or not, we must accept his word 
for the existence at his time of writings purporting to come from 
Khalid. 

It is of course possible that the fact that he never attained the 

16s Art. "Kitab-khana," p. 1045, Arabic source not given. 
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coveted caliphate prejudiced the Abbasids in his favor, so that he be- 
came in their eyes one like themselves, a philosopher-prince and a 
patron of learning. However, for their purposes it would have been 
far better to have represented all the Umaiyads as entirely unlearned 
and indifferent to scholarly matters. Ibn Khaldun, a late historian, 
agreed with the attitude of the Abbasid writers, and saw no reason to 
exempt Khalid from his general condemnation of the Umaiyads. 

Khalid probably was not much of a scientist, for his interest in 
alchemy is the most persistent part of the tradition, but it is certainly 
not impossible that an Umaiyad prince, deprived of political aspira- 
tions, may have turned to the Greek studies current among the non- 
Moslem residents of Damascus and Egypt. We have seen that inter- 
course between Moslems and Christians was very free in the days of 
the Umaiyads. Others of the dynasty were devoted to poetry and to 
secular history. Khalid, having once been accepted as exceptional 
among the Umaiyads, his reputation grew by leaps and bounds. 

Arabic historians preserve a few other hints that this period was not 
entirely devoid of a knowledge of foreign literature and learning. We 
have noticed this in the case of historical, biblical, and legendary lore. 
Barhebraeus says of Walid ibn c Abd al-Malik (caliph 705-15 a.d.); 
"This Khalifah was well versed in outside [i.e., alien' or profane] 
learning." 154 The Fihrist mentions a medical work, the Pandects 
(Kitdb al-Kunndsh), written in Syriac by a certain Aaron (Ahruri) the 
priest, consisting of thirty discourses, which was translated by a 
physician Maslrjis, who added two more chapters. 155 The latter is 
listed as a translator from Syriac to Arabic and the author of two 
books. Al-Nadim gives no indication of dates except that Aaron lived 
at the beginning of the Moslem era. Barhebraeus adds that Aaron, a 
contemporary of the Prophet, was an Alexandrian, whose Kunnasha 
fpUTibb ("Principles of Medicine") is "found with us in Syriac." 156 
In this place Barhebraeus calls the man who added to the work Sirjis, 
but later 157 refers to him as Masirjiwaih, a physician of Basra, a Syrian 
as to language and a Jew by religion, who translated Aaron's work in 
the days of Marwan I (64/683—65/685) and adds an anecdote on him 

is* Chronography, etc., p. 106. lfi5 Fihrist, p. 297. 

im Chronicles (Beirut ed.), p. 157; Pococke ed. (text), p. 159; (trans.). P- 99. 

"7 Beirut ed., p. 192; Pococke (text), p. 198; (trans.), p. 127. 
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from a contemporary. This historian took his information from Ibn 
Juljul al-Andalusi, whom Ibn al-Kifti and Ibn Abi Usaibi c a quote more 
fully. 158 They have substantially the same information on Aaron 159 
as does the Fihrist, Both have fairly long sketches on the translator, 
which differ but slightly. Ibn al-Kifti calls him Masirjiwaih, with the 
alternative Maslrjis, and says he was a Jew of Ba^ra, living in the 
time of c Umar II, 160 learned in medicine, who translated for this caliph 
Aaron's medical work, the Pandects, "the most excellent of ancient 
books of the time." Then he follows with a quotation from Ibn Juljul 
which says that Maslrjis made the translation in the days of Marwan, 
which was found by c Umar in the royal library (khazdHn al-kviub) , 
The caliph ordered the book brought out and placed it in his place of 
prayer (musalla) after which he consulted Allah as to the desirability 
of bringing it out to the Moslems (to publish it, one manuscript, in- 
stead of Moslems, has "concerning its being brought out in Arabic"). 
After forty days had elapsed, apparently the verdict was favorable, 
for he caused it to be brought out to the people and published. Ibn 
Juljul says that Abu Bakr Mohammed ibn c Amr related this story to 
him in the Karmuni Mosque in the year 359. 161 

This story of c Umar bringing out a medical book from the royal 
collections to the people, which amounts to publishing the work, bears 
some resemblances to that quoted above about Khalid bringing out 
books from the library (khizana) to make them available to the people. 
Both events are placed in the reign of c Umar II. Are they two versions 
of the same affair, and is there some hint of supposed magical efficacy 
in a book on medicine? 

Professor H. G. Farmer, of Glasgow, says that the manuscript of the 
c Ard Miftah al-Nujiim, of Hermes, in the Ambrosian Library is dated 
743 (a.d.) ; of it I have been unable to locate any more information. 162 
If the date is genuine (is it the equivalent in the Arabic era to 743?), 

"a Ibn al-Kifti, op. cit., pp. 324 fl.; Ibn Abi 3 Usaibi c a, c Uyun al-Anba fl Tabalpat al- 
Atibba, complied a.d. 1245 (Cairo, 1882), I, 163 f. 

«8 Ibn al-Kifti, p. 80; Ibn Abi=Usaibi c a, I, 109, 1. 15. 

»» Ibn Abi ^Usaibi^a simply places him in the Umaiyad period, I, 163, 1. 26, and lists 
a work by his son c Isa {ibid., 1, 204). 

i fl i Ibn Abi 3 Usaibi c a has Tarmudhi mosque. Ibn al-Kifti adds two anecdotes on 
Maslrjis found also in Ibn Abi >Usaibi c a, I, 163, 11. 31 f., and 164, 11. 11 f. 

162 H. G. Farmer, Historical Facts for Arabian Musical Influence (London, 1930), p. 
273; this title is mentioned in the Fihrist, p. 267, and Ibn Al-Kifti, p. 403. 
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it means that this manuscript of an astrological work is a century older 
than the Heidelberg papyrus mentioned above (229/844) and is valu- 
able evidence for the beginnings of translations from Greek. These 
various indications of the first use of foreign literatures seem to sug- 
gest that the Arabs first interested themselves in what must have ap- 
peared to them as the practical sciences: medicine, astrology, and 
alchemy, and only later (and perhaps thereby) were attracted to the 
more abstract sciences and philosophy. Barhebraeus quotes the Kadi 
§a c d ibn Ahmad al-AndalusI (d 462-1070) to the effect that during the 
Umaiyad period the only science (other than their own language and 
law) which attracted the attention of the Arabs was medicine. Al- 
though cultivated only by certain individuals, it was generally ap- 
proved because of its universal utility. 163 Mu c awiya's study of his- 
tory was also motivated by considerations of practicality, for he was 
especially devoted to accounts of the military tactics and state craft 
of rulers of the past. 

As one reviews the various types of literature which were cultivated 
in the Umaiyad period, it becomes apparent that it was not, as is so 
often supposed, one characterized by the dearth of literary activity, 
except for poetry. The cultivation of poetry, both ancient and con- 
temporary, was most characteristic of the age, but several types of 
prose writings also had their beginnings. Much was done under royal 
patronage, but Medina was also a center for the poets of the Hijaz 
and students of religious matters. In Iraq, Ba§ra and later Kufa were 
the homes of scholars and poets, and from Sana c a D in the Yemen came 
men versed in ancient lore. The question of the beginnings of Arabic 
literature in Egypt also requires investigation, but, as Becker points 
out, they are quite obscure. It is most unlikely that all remnants of 
interest in Greek studies should have vanished when Egypt became a 
Moslem province. If there is anything to the Khalid tradition, it 
points to Egypt as the source of his study and one of the sources for 
the knowledge of Greek works in general. The Hermes text points in 
the same direction. c Abd Allah, son of the conqueror of Egypt, Laith 
ibn Sa c d and Ibn Lahl c a, are names connected intimately with the 
propagation of Moslem traditions, especially of an eschatological 
tinge. A papyrus page (sahlfa) of c Abd Allah ibn c Amr, dealing with 

163 Probably from his "History of the Learned etc.," Pocockeed. (text) p. 246; (trans.) » 
p. 160. 
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the final judgment, has survived, passing under the name of Ibn 
Lahi c a. 164 Egypt therefore appears to have shared with the rest of 
the Umaiyad empire a growing interest in both religious and foreign 
studies and literature. However, these were not isolated centers, for, 
as in later times, singers, story-tellers, and scholars passed to and fro. 
Caliphs called them to the courts of Damascus or wrote them request- 
ing information. Much was still passed on by word of mouth, but 
there was a real beginning in the preservation of literature by means of 
writing. One finds at once serious attempts to preserve the old, and 
real creative activity. Whether the early books were merely collec- 
tions of students 7 notes and little treatises in the form of letters or 
more formal books, of which there were at least a few, the collecting 
of them, the recognition that such materials were worth keeping, can 
legitimately be considered the beginning of Moslem libraries. One 
may therefore speak of the libraries, even though few, of the caliphs 
and private individuals. The preservation of source materials is as 
truly a function of a library as is the treasuring of formally published 
books. If anything, at this stage of Arabic literary history the source 
material, consisting of the notes of scholars, taken from the lips of a 
few surviving companions, and the jotting-down of poetry from those 
who still remembered the ancient songs, are of greater importance than 
the actual books written at the time. Subsequent generations used 
and re-used the old material. But of books in our sense there were 
probably more than the fragmentary records and the exceedingly few 
survivals would suggest. A great age of intellectual and literary activ- 
ity such as the early Abbasid period does not burst full blown without 
some earlier preparation. The Umaiyad caliphs are said to have owned 
a volume of poetry composed in honor of the Lakhmid kings of the 
Christian Arabs of Hira, which had been put into writing for al- 
Nu c man III (d. 605 or 7 a.d.), the last ruler of this pre-Moslem 
dynasty. It was written on boards and buried in his palace, where it 
was found by Mukhtar ibn Abl c Ubaid in 65 a.h. when he was hunting 
for concealed treasure. 165 This book and the Persian history, alluded 

M4 See Mncyc. Islam, art. of L. H. Becker, "Egypt," pp. 19-20; Becker, Papyri Schott- 
Reinhardt, I, 9. 

165 Al-SuyutI Muzhir fi c ulum al-lugha (Cairo, 1282), 1, 121 ; II, 237; al-Jumahl fabalpaU 
ed. Hell, p. 10, 11. 13 ff.; Ibn Jinni Kha^aHs (Cairo, 1914), I, 393. Margoliouth doubts 
the historicity of this report, and suggests that if it really goes back to IJammad al- 
Rawiya, to whom it is accredited, it was intended to account for his immense knowledge 
of pre-Islamic verse (see "The Origins of Arabic Poetry," JRAS, 1925, p. 428). 
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to by Mas c udi, suggest that books may have been, not infrequently, 
found in and preserved from the loot of the early wars of conquest. 

In the Kitdb alrJumahir fl Ma c rifat alrJawahir ("Book of Precious 
Stones") j by al-Birunl, the manuscript of which Krenkow is preparing 
for publication, this versatile scholar, writing in the first half of the 
fifth century (early eleventh), mentions a book on jewels, written in 
the time of c Abd al-Malik (685-705 a.d.) which had fallen into his 
hands. This book actually gave prices of precious stones which al- 
Blruni cites on occasions. 166 The writing of such a book in the Umai- 
yad period is most significant evidence for the state of literature at the 
time, for it is not the sort of thing likely to be produced when the 
writing of books was in its infancy and uncommon. It bespeaks a 
fairly advanced state of literary activity and furnishes one more bit of 
proof that religious studies and poetry were not the sole preoccupa- 
tions of the writing and reading world. 

One must be ever on guard lest he accept uncritically the estimate 
of the Umaiyads foisted upon the world by their successors, the bril- 
liant but often unscrupulous Abbasids. Without any desire to whiten 
the reputation of the caliphs at Damascus, who undoubtedly deserve 
many of the harsh accusations hurled at them both by their con- 
temporaries and by succeeding generations, it is well to recognize that 
they were not utterly unworthy. 

Mu c awiya, the founder of the dynasty, was as astute a political 
and military leader as any in Moslem annals, and he was not devoid 
of an appreciation for literature. Susceptible to the charms of poetry, 
he knew how to utilize poets to further his own designs. By his patron- 
age he won the support of the poets whom Lammens refers to as the 
journalists of the period. "To win them over was to have a good press 
and at the same time gained their tribes to the cause of order, for the 
tribes usually agreed with the ideas spread by their bards." 167 Part 
of his purpose was to swing public opinion in favor of his intention to 
name his son Yazid as his successor, thereby making the caliphate 
hereditary. Yazid was himself a poet and the friend of poets, and his 
father did not hesitate to exploit this bond of loyalty. In utilizing the 

tee Private communication from Professor Krenkow. He utilizes al-BIrum's book in 
his article, "The Oldest Western Account of Chinese Porcelain," in Islamic Culture, 
July, 1933, pp. 464 ff. 

«» Bncyc. Islam, art. "Mu c awiya, ,T pp. 619-20. 
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poets as agents of propaganda, Mu c awiya anticipated the common 
practice of later caliphs and lesser princelings and imitated the ex- 
ample of the Prophet. Mohammed, although avowedly the enemy of 
many singers of his day and objecting violently to any implication 
that he was himself merely another poet, found in Hassan ibn Thabit 
an invaluable ally. Hassan frequented the courts of the Ghassanid 
and Lakhmid kings and the fair at c Uka? in the days before Moham- 
med came to the front. After the Prophet's repeated successes 
marked him as the coming leader of the Arabs, Hassan threw in his 
lot with the new cause. He readily answered the lampoons of unbe- 
lieving poets and brought about the conversion of the tribe of Tamim, 
after defeating its champions in a poetic contest. He continued to 
support the cause of the first three caliphs and is the founder of 
Moslem religious verse. 168 Margoliouth says that a copy of the poems 
of Hassan was kept at Medina and was regularly renewed whenever 
the writing showed signs of fading. 169 

Although these considerations have led us far afield from the precise 
history of Moslem libraries, it is hoped they have made clear how 
these libraries, which rapidly became a characteristic institution in 
the intellectual and cultural life of Islam, grew from two roots. They 
are based in part on the example of the libraries of the world into 
which Islam spread, and are at the same time the natural outgrowth 
of the method by which their own literature was collected. The Koran 
resulted from the desire to preserve the revelations received by 
Mohammed from on high, and the great diwdn's from the gathering 
of poetic fragments of pre-Islamic days, and traditions, history, and 
law from the collecting of records of the words and deeds of the 
Prophet. 170 

Chicago, Illinois 

"8 Ibid., art. "Eassan ibn Thabit"; Hirschfeld's Introduction to his edition of the 
Diwan of gassd-a ibn Thabit ("Gibb Series" [Leyden, 1910]). 

™ Early Development, p. 89; no Arabic authority cited. For estimates of the intel- 
lectual life and the state of education in the Umaiyad period see H. Lammens, La Syrie 
(Beirut, 1921), chap, vi; Encyc. Islam, arts. "Masdjid" sect. "Mosque as an Educational 
Center," p. 351), "Umaiyads," and "Mu c awiya"; Muir, Annals of the Early Caliphate 
(London, 1883), p. 46. 

"o since this article was accepted for publication the literature on the subject has in- 
creased considerably. The article will be brought up to date in a short note at a future 
time. 

[Concluded] 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES TO "ARABIC BOOKS AND LIBRARIES 
IN THE UMAIYAD PERIOD" 

The following notes are additions to my previous article, "Arabic Books 
and Libraries in the Umaiyad Period" (AJSL, July, 1936, pp. 245 ff.; July, 
1937, pp. 239 ff.; October, 1937, pp. 41 ff.), which, it is hoped, will be useful 
to those interested in Umaiyad contributions to Islamic civilization. The 
numbers correspond to those of the footnotes to which they are supple- 
mentary. 

Note 29. R. Strothmann, "Das Problem der literarischen Personlichkeit 
Zaid ibn <=Ali," Der Islam, XIII (1923), 1 ff. The text of the legal compen- 
dium was published by Griffini, Corpus iuris di Zaid ibn c All (Milan, 1919). 

Note 73. Al-Mas c udl (d. a.d. 956) states (Muruj al-Dhahab t IV, 89) that 
the Book of Kings by c Ubaid ibn Sharya circulated widely in his day; it was 
used by Hamdani (d. a.d. 945) in his Iklll and later in the historical com- 
mentary to The JJLimyariie Ode, probably also written by the author of the 
ode, Nashwan ibn Sa c id al-Himyari (d. a.d. 1177) (see Nicholson, Literary 
History of the Arabs, p. 13). The present form of the Relation of c Ubaid, which 
consists of answers to questions asked by Mu c awiya, agrees with the state- 
ment of the Fihrist, p. 89, to the effect that this caliph summoned him to 
court to ask him for historical information, after which he caused it to be re- 
corded. Taken with the above-mentioned use of this work, there seems to be 
considerable evidence for its authenticity and the historicity of its author. 
It is published as a supplement to the Tljdn of Wahb ibn Munabbih in the 
recension of Ibn Hisham (Hyderabad, a.h. 1347) (see Brockelmann, Geschichte 
der arabischen Literatur, Suppl. I [1937], pp. 100 f .). 

Note 107. See also Brockelmann, op. cit., Suppl. I, pp. 76 ff. 

Note 126. The Fihrist, p. 34, also refers to a Tafsir by Al-Hasan of Ba§ra 
(d. 110/728-29). His glosses were collected in commentary form by c Amr 
ibn c Ubaid (d. 145/762) (see G. Bergstrasser, "Die Koranlesung des Hasan 
von Ba§ra," Islamica, II [1926], 11-57). The chief source for Hasan's com- 
ments is the Ithaf of Al-Banna 3 (d. a.h. 1117), published at Cairo, a.h. 1317 
(see also Brockelmann, op. cit., Suppl. I, pp. 102 f,). 

Note 130. Other tractates by Al-Hasan have come to light recently, 
Risdla Ldlell, MS 1703, published in he Monde oriental, VII, 97; for a Turkish 
translation of it see Brockelmann, op. cit., Suppl. I, p. 103. His work on Kadar 
(Koprulii, MS 1589, and an abridgment Aya Sofya MS 3998) is published 
and discussed by H. Ritter, "Studien zur Geschichte der islamischen Prom- 
migkeit I, Hasan al-Ba§ri," Der Islam, XXI (1933), 1-83. Its significance is 
dealt with by J. Obermann, "Political Theology in Early Islam, "JAOS, 
LV (1935), 138-62. These tractates agree with other indications for the 
nature of early Arabic prose literature, the writings of c Urwa and c Ubaid ibn 
Sharya, in being in the form of brief treatises written in response to inquiries, 
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usually from caliphs. The letter of c Abd al-Malik ordering him to vindicate 
himself from charges made by certain unnamed persons that he was teaching 
subversive doctrine is prefixed to the Kadar Risala. The abridgment, ap- 
parently sent to the caliph by Al-Hajjaj, governor of Iraq, is accompanied 
by a note of warm commendation of Al-Hasan (see Obermann, op. cit., pp. 
140-43). Like all Al-Hasan's writings, it is a devout and emotional homily 
rather than a systematic presentation of his subject. 

It is apparent that Al-Hasan's teachings on free will were of political sig- 
nificance. Obermann points out that the terminus ad quern for the writing of 
this work is 86/705, the year in which c Abd al-Malik died, and the hitherto 
friendly relations between the governor and Hasan were severed (ibid., p. 
141). We have other indications that about the turn of the century the Kadar 
controversy had become an acute issue with political as well as religious im- 
plications. In 699 Ma c bad aWuhani was martyred because of his teachings 
on free will, by order of c Abd al-Malik or Al-Hajjaj. His pupil Ghaylan 
al-Dimashkl met the same fate in 730 at the hands of Hisham, a son of 
c Abd al-Malik. (For a letter of reproof addressed to c Umar II by Al-Dimashkl 
and his controversy with Hisham see M. Horten, Die philosophiscken Systeme 
. . . .im Islam [Bonn, 1912], pp. 122 ff.) The late professor A. V. W. Jackson 
(Zoroastrian Studies [New York; 1928], pp. 238-40) drew attention to the 
report that Ma c bad learned the doctrine of Kadar from a Persian AbuYunas 
Snsuyh or Sinbuya (Makrizi, Khitat [Cairo, a.h. 1326], IV, 181, 11. 25-27; 
Al-Shahrastanl, Book of the Religious and Philosophical Sects, Arabic text, 
ed. Cureton [Leipzig, 1923], I, 17, trans. Th. Haarbriicker [Halle, 1850], I, 
25; see also Browne, Literary History of Persia, I, 282 f.; A. von Kremer, 
Streifzuge, p. 9, n. 1), and raises the question whether Muslim teachings on 
free will may not have been influenced by Zoroastrianism, to which the doc- 
trine at some time became essential, as well as by Christian and Neo-Platonic 
thought. 

Hasan was of Persian extraction and lived in Basra, a city open to Persian 
influence. It is noteworthy that Iraq and Persia were frequently the scenes 
of politico-religious disaffections, the dangers of which to Umaiyad prestige 
were fully recognized by the caliphs. During the reign of <Abd al-Malik the 
vigorous and ruthless measures of Al-Hajjaj and his lieutenants were needed 
to eliminate the rival caliph c Abd Allah ibn al-Zubair, who exercised con- 
siderable influence in Iraq, to suppress the c Alid party of Al-Mukhtar ibn 
Abl c Ubaid at Kufa and the militant Azrakites, whose zeal endangered the 
peace of the Persian provinces. This last was hardly settled when the gover- 
nor of Sijistan, c Abd al-Rahman, revolted and was subdued only after two 
years of vigorous campaigning (see Encyclopedia of Islam, arts. " c Abd al- 
Malik" and "Al-Hadjdjadj"; P. K. Hitti, History of the Arabs [London, 
1937], pp. 206 ff.). 

It is not surprising that c Abd al-Malik, who was most concerned to bring 
about the unification of the empire, viewed with apprehension the charges 
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lodged by some of his supporters that the saintly Hasan of Basra was guilty 
of religious views which were inimical to the solidarity of the state. Obermann 
sees correctly that the doctrine of individual self -responsibility was not merely 
an academic question but might easily undermine the authority of the state 
and especially Umaiyad domination (op. cit., p. 145). He does not, however, 
suggest that Hasan's views might have been of Persian origin, and therefore 
congenial to, or possibly the expression of, Persian opposition to Arab arro- 
gance. Rather, Obermann denies that the Kadar ideology is of foreign origin 
and stresses the point that Hasan's teachings show no Jewish, Christian, or 
Greek influence, except in so far as such elements can be detected in the 
Koran, for Ilasan bases his arguments on the authority of revealed scripture 
(ibid., pp. 147 [n. 29] and 157-58 [n. 72]). 

It is significant, nevertheless, as Obermann points out, that Hasan ac- 
cuses his opponents of using their doctrine of predeterminism as an excuse 
for their "sinful appetites and treacherous iniquities," a statement which 
agrees with other evidence that this was a favorite justification of govern- 
ment officials for corrupt practices (Ibn Kutaiba, Kitab al-Ma c arif, ed. 
Wiistenfeld, p. 225). Furthermore, one of the men who brought these offenses 
to the attention of Hasan was his friend, and possibly pupil, the above- 
mentioned martyr, Ma c bad al-Juhani (Obermann, op. cit, pp. 150 and 153; 
on the relations of the two men see Ibn Kutaiba, op. cit.). 

An amusing touch is lent to the controversy by Hasan's charge that his 
critics are actually ignorant of proper Arabic usage and by his temerity in 
enlightening them by quotations from poetry and popular expressions 
(ibid., p. 152). Does not this also give us a glimpse into the deep-set antago- 
nism between the "pure Arabs" and their Persian converts? 

Another work on Kadar was composed by a contemporary of Al-Hasan, 
also of Persian extraction, Wahb ibn Munabbih (they both died 110/72&-29), 
who, however, is quoted as saying that, after consulting some seventy pro- 
phetic writings, he regretted ever having written this book (Yakut, Irshad, VII, 
232). He is included in the list of Kadarites headed by Ma c bad (Ibn Kutaiba, 
op. cit., p. 301). The text of his Kitab al~Kadar is lost, unless, as Krenkow 
suggests, it is incorporated in the early pages of the Tijan, where there is 
considerable discussion of the subject (F. Krenkow, "Two Oldest Books, etc.," 
Islamic Culture, II [1928], 232). One cannot but wonder whether his retrac- 
tion was not due to political pressure. He was imprisoned during the last 
years of his life and flogged to death by order of the governor of the Yemen, 
Yusuf al-Thakafi, who, like his famous son Al-Hajjaj, was a vigorous inquisi- 
tor of political and religious malcontents (Horovitz, art. "Wahb ibn-Munab- 
bih," Encyclopedia of Islam, and Islamic Culture, I [1927], 553 ff.). Wahb's 
family, though settled in the Yemen since the time of Khusraw Anushirwan, 
apparently maintained connections with Persia, for he says that he had oc- 
casion from time to time to go to Herat to look after family affairs (Krenkow, 
op. cit.). The Tijan shows familiarity with Iran and some acquaintance with 
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the more eastern provinces; in fact, his folklore, which Krenkow notes is 
scarcely Semitic, may be Central Asian. It should also be noted that Wahb 
flourished at the time of the Muslim conquests of Transoxania. 

Is it not more than likely that Umaiyad persecutions of the Kadarite 
heresy were due to a recognition of its Persian connections combined with its 
possible justification of too independent thought and activity? Both were a 
menace to the state. The Kadarite movement eventually gave birth to the 
Mu c tazilite, so warmly espoused by the Abbasids Al-Ma^mun and Wathik, 
both of whom had Persian leanings, and Persian Shi c ite doctrine to the 
present contains many Mu'tazilite elements. A saying attributed to Moham- 
med, but which, as Professor Macdonald points out, must be later than the 
rise of the Kadarlya, says: "The Kadarites are the Majus [Zoroastrians] of 
the people" (Encyclopedia of Islam, art. "liadariya"). 

Coming from a Persian background, it does not appear improbable that 
Wahb and PJasan had consciously or unconsciously stressed those aspects of 
Mohammed's teachings which were most congenial to the Zoroastrian thought 
of their time. Their mystical personal piety doubtless played a part, too, and 
it is surely not a coincidence that Persia has ever been a congenial home for 
§ufi doctrine and practice. At any rate, Hasan's tractate and the Kadar 
passages in the Tijan should be studied from the viewpoint of possible Zoroas- 
trian influence. Certainly, one must take into account all the systems of 
thought which were current in the atmosphere in which Muslim theology 
developed. 

It has usually been assumed that contacts with the teachings of John of 
Damascus are responsible in large measure for the Kadarite heresy. This 
Byzantine theologian, who died sometime before 754, was born at the end of 
the seventh century, just at the time when Ma c bad suffered martyrdom, 
Hasan was being questioned as to his teachings on Kadar, and Wahb re- 
tracted his writings on the same subject. Hence the movement is earlier than 
the active years of John. It has been noted that a modern Muslim critic of 
Wensinck's Muslim Creed, which presents the view of the influence of Greek 
theology on Muslim, suggests rather that John was influenced by Islam (see 
A/SL, LIV [1937], 51, n. 129). 

Is it too daring to suggest that Zoroastrian teachings on free will, directly 
or more probably indirectly, brought about the Kadarite heresy, which in 
turn colored in some degree the thinking of John and was finally mediated to 
Christian scholasticism through the twelfth-century Latin translation of his 
De orthodoxa fide, which is known to have influenced Peter the Lombard and 
Thomas Aquinas? The subject merits investigation by someone familiar with 
Zoroastrian, Muslim, and Christian thought. The problem of the possible 
influence of Persian teachings on Mohammed is more remote but also perti- 
nent. 

Note 138. J. Ruska draws attention to the evidence furnished by Al-Razi's 
Kitab al-Shawahid (not yet published) that co. a.d. 900 the legends of Khalid's 
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alchemical studies were already established. Ruska is still very emphatic in 
his opinion that the Khalid tradition is baseless and holds that there can have 
been no scientific activity before the time of the early Abbasids. Further, he 
asserts that the translations of medical and astronomical texts must have pre- 
ceded the alchemical ("Alchemy in Islam," Islamic Culture, XI [1937], 32 
and 36). It is my belief that we now have evidence of beginnings, during the 
Umaiyad period, in both of these sciences, as well as in alchemy. 

Manuscripts are still extant of Avicenna's Persian translation of an ode 
on the preservation of health by Tayadhui: (d. ca. a.h. 90), court physician 
to Al-Hajjaj. He is also credited with a large work on the preparations of 
medicines (Ibn abi Usaibi c a, I, 121; Ibn al-Kiftl, p. 105; Fihrist, p. 303; 
Catalogue of the Arabic and Persian Manuscripts in the Oriental Public Library 
atBankipore [Calcutta, 1910], IV, 165, No. 108, Hi). 

H. E. Stapelton and M. Meyerhof have recently brought to light informa- 
tion which suggests far greater scientific activity in the Umaiyad period than 
was supposed at the time my former article was written. Stapelton, in a letter 
to the editor of Isis, gives a preliminary report of his investigation of the 
alchemical manuscripts in the libraries of India. His findings are most signifi- 
cant for the genuineness of the Khalid tradition and the relations of the studies 
of Jabir and Ja c far al-$adik to those of the Umaiyad prince. Khalid was born 
a.d. 672, and, from a fifteen-line extract of a poem, apparently addressed by 
him to his cousin Yazld II, at or after the time of the latter's accession, it is 
certain that he survived at least until a.d. 720 and lived in Damascus. In it 
he claims to have succeeded in the practice of alchemy. A manuscript in the 
Asafiyah library in Hyderabad makes it clear that he acquired some of his 
knowledge from the monk Mariyanos, from whom Jabir's learning was de- 
rived through two intermediaries. Stapelton is now convinced that the al- 
chemical treatises in the Rampur Library, with which he and Azo dealt years 
ago, are probably authentic and not forgeries as has long been supposed (see 
"Further Notes on the Arabic Alchemical Manuscripts in the Libraries of 
India," Isis, XXVI [1936], 127-31, and "Note on the Arabic Manuscripts 
in the Asafiyah Library, Hyderabad," Archeion, XIV, 57-61, where he lists 
manuscripts of two or three treatises by Khalid). Stapelton suggests that 
the contents of these Indian manuscripts will clear up details on the trans- 
ference of alchemical knowledge current in pre-Islamic times in Alexandria 
and northern Mesopotamia to the Arabs through Khalid and Jabir. The 
statement (AJSL, LIV [1937], 55) on the date of Khalid's death must be 
corrected in the light of these findings, which also make more probable the 
tradition of his literary and scientific activities at Damascus under c Umar II 
(ibid., quoted from Encyclopedia of Islam, art. "Kitab-khana," p. 1045). 
Information on the Arabic source of this Khalid tradition would be appre- 
ciated. 

Meyerhof offers very suggestive evidence for one path by which the learn- 
ing of Alexandria, especially on the medical side, reached the Moslem world. 
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It becomes increasingly clear that the Umaiyad rulers played a considerable 
role in the beginnings of Arabic scientific interests and the translation of Greek 
words. Al-Mas c udi(d. a.d. 956, Tanblh, p. 122) states that the ancient center 
of philosophical teaching was transferred, in the days of c Umar II, from 
Alexandria to Antioch and from there to Harran in the time of Mutawakkil. A 
quotation from the autobiography of Al-Farabl (d. a.d. 950) preserved by 
Ibn abi U§aibi c a (II, 135) agrees with this. According to both statements, 
the school at Antioch finally dwindled down to one teacher and two pupils 
before it was moved to Harran. Ibn abi U§aibi c a (I, 116 f.) also gives a brief 
sketch of a Christian physician, Ibn Abjar, who as the confidant of c Umar II 
accepted Islam at the caliph's hand. He was the head of the Alexandrian 
school which c Umar moved to Antioch and which later went to Harran. 
Finally, Meyerhof found confirmation for these statements in the unique 
Cairo manuscript of the Useful Book in Medicine, by c AlI ibn Ridwan (d. after 
a.d. 1067), who repeatedly insists that the last Byzantine emperors persecuted 
the philosophers of Egypt and neglected the sciences, whereas several of the 
caliphs, particularly c Umar II, Harun al-Rashid, and Al-Ma :j mun, were great 
patrons of every kind of scientific activity. Ignoring the anti-Christian touch, 
it is noteworthy that Ibn Ridwan brackets the name of the Umaiyad caliph 
with those of the two foremost patrons of Greek science among the Abbasids. 

None of these Arabic sources explains why the school was removed from 
its ancient center to Syria, but Meyerhof suggests that it is "possible that the 
rapid decay of Alexandria cut off from Mediterranian commerce after the 
Arab occupation prevented the purchase of indispensable Greek manuscripts 
while Antioch had during the intervals between the long Byzantine-Arabic 
wars, intercourse and commerce with the Byzantine Empire" ("Transmission 
of Science to the Arabs," Islamic Culture, January, 1937, pp. 19-21). He does 
not believe that such a school was of an official character, for both orthodox 
Christians and Moslems distrusted Hellenic science. It would be interesting 
to know something of the activity of the scholars at Antioch during Umaiyad 
times, but, to judge from the later interests of both pagan and Nestorian 
Christian scholars at Harran, it seems likely that the study of Greek texts 
continued. Whether there was also a beginning of translations into Syriac 
and Arabic is not stated. 

Al-Farabf s report carries the scientific tradition from Harran on to Bagh- 
dad. This scientist, who Al-Mas c udl says was the heir of the scientific learning 
of this school, makes a point of the continuity of the scholarly tradition at 
Alexandria from Greek through Roman and Christian times to the days of 
Islam and states that the basis of instruction consisted of copies of Aristotle's 
works made from still earlier manuscripts dating from the very days of the 
philosopher himself. Hence, when he speaks of the last three members of the 
school leaving Antioch taking the books with them, it appears that he wishes 
to stress the reliability of the texts transmitted by the school as well as the 
continuity of learning. Therefore, although Al-Farabl does not say so ex- 
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plicitly, the inference seems to be that a quantity of books was carried to 
Antioch from Alexandria at the time the school was moved by c Umar II. 

Are we not justified in seeing the schools at Antioch and Harran as the con- 
necting links between the Museon of Alexandria and the House of Wisdom 
(Bait al-Hikma or Bar al^Ilm) of Baghdad? (See my previous article in 
AJSL, Vol. LII [October, 1935, and January, 1936], where the relations be- 
tween the Moslem scientific academies and the school of Alexandria are dis- 
cussed.) 

None of these four reports collected by Meyerhof appears to use the term 
"House of Wisdom," but we have one hint that it was known in Umaiyad 
times. Wahb ibn Munabbih, who, as we have seen, wrote under Umaiyad 
patronage, in the Tljdn says that, when King Solomon was on his way to visit 
Bilkis the first time, her governor at Najran — one of the wisest men of the 
day — assembled the people in the Bar al- c Ilm to try the reputed wisdom of the 
Hebrew king. Where did Wahb get the idea of an "Abode of Learning" as 
a place of assembly for the discussions of wise men? (Ibn Hisham, Kitab 
al-Tijan [Hyderabad, 1347/1928], p. 154; Islamic Culture, April, 1928, p. 83.) 

Note 145. Ruska (Islamic Culture, January, 1937, pp. 35 f .), notes that 
the RazI manuscript is evidence that Stephanos appears as Khalid's instructor 
in the older version of the legend, but that both the Stephanos and the 
Marianos forms were known in the tenth century. 

Note 157. Meyerhof says Masirjis was a Persian Jew, probably a pupil 
of the great school at Jundlshapur. If correct, this raises the question of the 
possible influence and activities of this center of Sassanian-Hellenistic learn- 
ing during the Umaiyad period. A unique manuscript (Aya Sofya 4838) of 
the abridgment of his Fl Abdal al-Adwiya ("On Substitutes for Remedies") 
is still extant (Meyerhof, op. ciL, p. 22). 

Note 162. Professor H. G. Farmer writes me that the Ambrosian manu- 
script (C. 86. 1) of the c Ard Miftaft of Hermes states that it was translated into 
Arabic BhuH-Ka c da, a.h. 125/September 743. 

Note 165. A unique manuscript of a work by the geographer Ibn al-Fakih, 
photographed by E. E. Herzfeld in the library of the Meshhed shrine (fol. 
94fr) quotes a very reliable early historian, Hisham ibn al-Kalbi (819 a.d.), as 
saying that he copied the entire introduction of a book which had been con- 
fiscated from the luggage of the Sassanian princess Behafrid and translated 
for the governor Al-^ajjaj. The introduction also states that the work was 
composed for Kavat (about a.d. 500), and, judging from the citations in the 
Meshhed manuscript, it contained a collection of all sorts of strange informa- 
tion on the various districts of Iran, including a characterization of the climate 
and inhabitants of each. Professor Herzfeld draws attention to a Pahlavi 
pamphlet dealing with the towns of Iran entitled Shahriha e Eran, and the 
fact that the source for the chapter "On the Nature of the Mountains" in the 
Bundahishn is given as the Ayatkdriha e Shahriha. Various historical remarks 
suggest that it was written during the reign of Kavat. Herzfeld is convinced 
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that the corresponding chapters on rivers, lakes, and seas must have been de- 
rived from the same source, however much they may have been altered. He 
concludes that both the pamphlet on the towns and the quotations in the 
Bundahishn are fragments of the original "Baedeker" which the princess 
carried on her travels. It is to be hoped that the Ibn al-Fakth manuscript will 
soon be published (E. E. Herzfeld, Archeological History of Iran [London, 
1935], pp. 105 f.; the text of the Pahlavi work has been published with an 
English translation by J. Markwart, A Catalogue of the Provincial Capitals of 
Eranshahr, ed. G. Messina [Rome, 1931]). 

In "A New Pahlavi Inscription," AJSL, LIII (January, 1937), 126-44, 
Professor M. Sprengling presented a preliminary publication of a Pahlavi 
inscription found by the Oriental Institute Expedition on the Kaaba of 
Zoroaster in 1936. This portion of a notitia dignitatum of the Sassanid empire 
he dated to the early years of Narseh, but now, according to a private con- 
versation, he is convinced it is from the reign of Shahpuhr I and is an earlier 
example of the same type of literature as the ShahriM e Eran. The usefulness 
of such a catalogue to Al-Hajjaj as governor of the Eastern Provinces is 
obvious. 

Princess Behafrid's book adds another bit of evidence for the preservation 
of books taken as loot in the early days of Muslim conquest and belies the 
implication, in the famous words imputed to Umar I, that the Arabs destroyed 
all books that fell into their hands. 

Far more significant, the translation of it for Al-Hajjaj suggests that 
Arabic geographical literature grew out of the administrative needs of the 
Umaiyad government. It has been seen above, note 130, that even the Kadar 
controversy was not merely the academic discussion of theologians, detached 
from practical affairs, but had far-reaching political implications and cannot be 
properly understood unless it is related to the social process. See my article 
(AJSL, LIV [October, 1937], 58) for a brief discussion of the practical con- 
siderations which first stimulated an interest in various intellectual pursuits 
which in turn resulted in the development of several departments of Arabic 
prose literature. 

According to T. W. Arnold (Painting in Islam [Oxford, 1928], p. 63), the 
geographer Abu Isljak al-Istakhri (middle of the tenth century) describes a 
manuscript on the history of the Persian kings which he saw in a castle in 
northern Persia, containing pictures of the Sassanian kings, which seems to 
have resembled the manuscript seen by Al-Mas c udi about the same time at 
Istakhr and which he said was taken as loot in a.h. 113 and translated into 
Arabic for Hisham ibn c Abd al-Malik. Al-Mas c udi describes the miniatures 
in some detail (Tanblh, pp. 106 ff.; see AJSL, LIII [July, 1937], 250). One 
wonders whether the pictures were of more than passing interest to the 
Umaiyad caliphs and whether Persian painting exercised any influence in the 
Moslem world before the time of the Abbasids. The murals at Kusair c Amra 
and the mosaics in the mosque at Damascus indicate that the Umaiyad 
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princes were not a little charmed by representational art (Alois Musil, %usajr 
zAmra [Wien, 1907], Band II, plates; Eustache de Lorey et M. van Berchem, 
Les Mosaiques de la mosquie des Omayyades a Damas [Paris, 1930]). 

Note 170. It becomes increasingly apparent that a re-estimate of the 
Umaiyad period is imperative for a proper understanding of the cultural 
history of Islam. Such a study must utilize the rapidly accumulating archeo- 
logical evidence for the architecture of the period, any scraps of information 
dealing with the intellectual and social life of the time, and, above all, necessi- 
tates a critical re-examination of the historical records. The publication 
undertaken by the School of Oriental Studies of the Hebrew University of 
Baladhurl's Ansab al-ashraf wa akhbarahum, hitherto inaccessible to most 
scholars, will furnish new material and a valuable check on the more biased 
accounts (Vol. V, ed. S. D. F. Goitein [Jerusalem, 1936]; see the review by 
G. Sarton, Isis, XXVI [1936-371, 457 f.). The work of Baladhuri (d. a.d. 
892), although produced under Abbasid patronage, exhibits a surprising de- 
gree of objectivity in the treatment of the deposed dynasty. This is probably 
due in part to the debt of Baladhuri, for his history of the caliphs, to Al- 
Mada?ini (d. a.d. 840), much of whose information according to Yakut (VI, 
94, 1. 8) was drawn from c Awana (d. a.d. 764-65), who wrote in the interests 
of the Umaiyads (Goitein, op. cit., Preface, pp. 15 f.). 



These notes and the article to which they are supplementary are intended to 
draw attention to rather than to solve some of the problems of the intellectual 
history of the Umaiyad period which need thorough investigation. It is 
probable that we shall soon be in a position to realize that the dark age be- 
tween the downfall of the Sassanids and the establishment of the Persianized 
Abbasids at Baghdad had been exaggerated. In the first place, the Arab con- 
quest should not be viewed as the eruption of hordes of uncultivated savages, 
for the Arabs of the "Days of Ignorance" were possessed of a culture of then- 
own, however much its values differed from those of the settled man, and 
Arabia was in far closer touch with the movements of civilization than has 
often been supposed. Second, the more truly Arab Umaiyads played a con- 
siderable role in the making of Islamic civilization — that strange distillation 
of ancient Greek and oriental cultures to which the Arabs contributed much 
more than simply a book and a language. A knowledge of the nature of that 
civilization is an essential part in the task of understanding our own complex 
heritage, for the debt of the Western world to the medieval Near East is only 
recently coming to be appreciated. (For a general survey of Umaiyad history 
see P. K. Hitti, History of the Arabs [London, 1937], chaps, xvii-xxii; on the 
intellectual and artistic interests see chap, xxi and Brockelmann, op. cit. t 
Suppl. I, pp. 76-106.) 

Ruth S. Mackensen 
Chicago 
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THE LIBRARY OF AL-HAKAM II AL-MUSTANSIR AND 

THE CULTURE OF ISLAMIC SPAIN 

David Wasserstein 



The library amassed in Cordoba by the second 
Umayyad caliph there, al-Hakam II al-Mustansir 
(reg. 350/961-366/976), has attracted the admiration 
and the hyperbole of writers from that ruler's own 
time up to the present. From Ibn Hazm, in the fifth/ 
eleventh century, who claimed (just plausibly) to have 
known the eunuch in charge of the collection, to 
Ribera, in this century, they unite in claiming that the 
library contained some four hundred thousand books 
(Ar. mujallad, though that word is as potentially vague 
as the English 'book'), and that the catalogue alone 
filled forty four volumes, of twenty pages each, listing 
nothing but titles 1 . (It is perhaps just worth noting, 
parenthetically, that these figures work out at two 
hundred and twenty seven items on each side of every 
single page of the catalogue, a fact which seems to 
have caused no difficulty for anyone from Ibn Hazm 
to Ribera.) 

Such figures are, of course, quite meaningless, and 
relate to reality only insofar as they serve as indica- 
tions that the library was, by the standards of the 
writers concerned, very large. For comparison we may 
note that a major library, housed in the Dar al-Hikma 
in Cairo and similarly enjoying a form of state sup- 
port, apparently contained only six and a half thou- 
sand works when it was catalogued in 435/1045 2 ; 
another, in Baghdad, dating from only a few years 
after the death of al-Hakam (that is, from 381/991 or 
383/993), contained 'more than 10,000 books' 3 . Other 
large collections in Spain itself also existed, both in 
the time of the Umayyads and in the later cultural 
florescence of the fifth/eleventh century. We hear of 
such libraries intermittently in the large biographical 
dictionaries, and in one case, that of the vizier of 
Zuhayr, the Slav ruler of Almeria in the first third of 
the fifth/eleventh century (ob, 429/1038), the number 
of items is said to have been 400,000, just as in the 
case of the library of al-Hakam. The coincidence is 
striking. We know nothing of the fate of this collec- 
tion - or for that matter of its contents 4 . 

Not much remains of the library of al-Hakam. A 
single manuscript, a copy of a work on religious law, 
has survived to our own days, and was found and 
identified by Levi-Provencal in the library of the 
mosque of the Qarawiyyln, in Fes, in 1934 5 . Apart 



from manuscripts themselves, we can point to texts of 
which copies are known to have been in the library. A 
history of Egypt and the Maghrib written in Spain 
under al-Hakam was dependent on a similar work lent 
to the author by al-Hakam 6 . A third manuscript, a 
120-part copy of the works of al-SharTT, with a good 
isnad going back directly to the author, apparently 
'ended up in the possession' of al-Mustansir 7 . 1 think 
that I have been able to demonstrate the existence of a 
translation into Arabic of a summary of the Talmud 
in al-Hakam's library, and part of that translation, 
though not, alas, in the original library copy, may 
survive 8 . We know also of other works: there will 
presumably have been two copies of the book on 
materia medica of Dioscorides, the Greek copy that 
was sent to Spain with an embassy from Constanti- 
nople, and the revised Arabic translation of it made at 
the Cordoban court 9 . There will, in the same way, 
presumably have been two copies, one in Latin and 
one in Arabic, of the Seven Books Against the Pagans 
of Orosius (the Arabic translation survives in the 
library of Columbia University, and has apparently 
been published recently in Beirut) xo . We can be fairly 
sure of the presence of third/ninth and fourth/tenth 
century Spanish Arabic translations of parts of the 
New Testament, and also of at least the Psalms from 
the Old Testament 11 . And the account of his travels in 
Christian Europe by Ibrahim b. Ya'qub al-Turtushl is 
likely to have been there too 12 . The Kitdb al-AghdnT, 
of which we know that al-Hakam paid 1000 dinars of 
gold for the first copy, was definitely there; and a legal 
commentary by Abu Bakr al-Abhari al-MalikT, for 
which he is said to have paid a similar sum 13 . Another 
category of such works is made up of those texts 
which were composed for al-Hakam or under his 
patronage: we can trace perhaps a dozen of these, and 
they include a curious mixture of subjects : works of 
linguistic interest, history and legal study jostle others 
on hadith and obstetrics 1 *. 

All this is not to mention references to works which 
al-Hakam is said to have made notes in (of which 
more in a moment), nor works that can be assumed to 
have been in the library - the Qur'an, and works 
connected with it, legal texts and so on; nor is it to 
mention works that are known to have been brought 
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to Spain, to al-Hakam's court, by scholars attracted 
there by that caliph's munificence and patronage; 
these include not only actual manuscripts but also 
works whose texts were brought in the memories of 
such scholars as al-Qali, and dictated there to local 
scholars. A list of such works is given by Ibn Khayr 
in his Fahrasa 15 . Although it is confined largely to 
belletristic works, it extends considerably the range as 
well as the number of works which we can identify 
with some degree of certainty as having been in the 
library. And a number of other specific texts could 
doubtless be traced by a systematic trawl through the 
sources for the period. 

If we confine ourselves to an examination of works 
of which copies can be shown to have been in al- 
Hakam's possession, thus excluding works (like the 
Qur'an) which we must assume to have been there 
but whose presence we cannot demonstrate, then we 
can name, at the moment, probably not much more 
than around fifty works in the library of al-Hakam. 
This is not much for a great library, although it does 
not compare too unfavourably with what we can do 
for some other great libraries and collections of the 
past. The ancient library of Alexandria (which a recent 
report suggests unesco is planning to rebuild) con- 
tained somewhere between 100,000 and 700,000 vol- 
umes; although not a single one of these survives,' we 
can name quite a respectable number (though these of 
course represent a tiny proportion of the whole) 16 . Of 
the contents of the libraries of medieval England, 
according to Ker and his continuators, we can trace 
surviving books amounting to some six and a half 
thousand (although it should be remembered both 
that this refers to actually surviving books and. that 
these come from about five hundred different libraries, 
and from a period of several centuries, right up to the 
invention of printing) 17 . If comparisons have any 
meaning in such a context, two or three score works of 
which copies are known to have been in al-Hakam's 
library, of which one single manuscript survives, while 
respectable, is not a lot. 

Al-Hakam's library was not the first great collection 
in the Islamic world. We have the libraries in Cairo 
and Baghdad, mentioned above, which were roughly 
contemporary with al-Hakam's; and we have, more 
importantly, the famous Bayt al-Hikma established in 
Baghdad by the 'Abbasid caliph al-Ma'mun in the 
third/ninth century: although the primary purpose of 
that institution was not to serve as a repository for 
books, it did nonetheless fulfil at least some of the 
important functions of a great library, and is in 
significant respects, most importantly that of its func- 
tion as a focus for a great deal of cultural activities, to 
be compared with the library of al-Hakam ls . 

Why then is this Spanish library so important? It 
was probably not much larger than most of the other 
great royal libraries of the Islamic middle ages; 
although it contained some notable first editions, the 



real weight and significance of these will have faded 
with time; and, as will be seen, the fate of the library 
was, except in one important feature, not all that 
different from those of other great collections of the 
period. The answer of this question seems to lie not so 
much in the collection's size as in a combination of 
other features, in the functions which it existed and 
aimed to fulfil and in the place which it occupied in 
the overall policies of al-Hakam himself as ruler, 
policies both related to the library and completely 
unrelated to it or to its aims as a cultural phenom- 
enon. 

In histories of Islamic Spain the reign of al-Hakam 
is usually presented as a one-paragraph interlude be- 
tween the fifty-year reign of his father e Abd al-Rahman 
III al-Nasir (300/912-350/961) and the long first reign 
of his son Hisham II al-Mu'ayyad (366/976-399/1009). 
The first of these brought unity to Islamic Spain, re- 
created the caliphal institution in Cordoba, and laid 
the foundation for a strong, wealthy and interna- 
tionally influential Islamic state in the Iberian penin- 
sula. The latter, under the tutelage of his mayor of the 
palace, the great hajib al-Mansur Muhammad Ibn 
Abl 'Amir, presided over a long period of at least 
surface success for the Cordoban state. The reign of 
al-Mustansir, by contrast, is generally dismissed by 
historians as scarcely worthy the attention of scholars: 
*Abd al-Rahman's son and successor ... was a great 
scholar and bibliophile, and little interested or con- 
cerned to make changes in the structures constructed 
by his father ... This was in part a consequence of the 
ruler's lesser interest in personal involvement in such 
affairs ...' 19 . Al-Hakam's main interest is seen to have 
been books, and he is thus not really a serious actor 
on the political scene. 

Part of the reason for such an impression is, of 
course, the fact that historians of Islam have tended to 
prefer the political over most other types of histo- 
riography; and part, too, is the result of the fact that 
al-Hakam reigned for only sixteen fairly untroubled 
and prosperous years, while between them his father 
and his son reigned for three politically tumultuous 
quarters of a century. Then, again, father and son 
were present, so to speak, at the birth pangs and the 
death throes of the Umayyad caliphal institution in 
Cordoba. Al-Hakam was in a sense the Isaac of 
his dynasty, poised pointlessly and uncomfortably 
between its Abraham and its Jacob, and, like Isaac, he 
has tended to attract such little attention as he has 
received mainly by virtue of being apparently not 
terribly interesting. 

In one sense, there might be little trouble with such 
a view of al-Hakam, but as one looks more closely at 
his activities as a ruler alongside his activities as a 
patron of culture a problem arises. Put simply, the 
routine picture of al-Hakam as a genial old bibliophile 
wandering between the shelves, pottering about and 
making notes in manuscripts, just does not march 
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happily with the other equally routine picture of him 
as efficient administrator, political calculator and 
manipulator, and marshaller of armies from the Pyre- 
nees deep into North Africa. In the ways in which they 
have been drawn in the past, these pictures do not 
match; as pictures of a single man, equally, they must 
do so. The solution to this problem, it seems to me, 
stares at us out of the evidence: it is not just that al- 
Hakam the efficient ruler was also a bibliophile, nor 
that he acted as a patron. He was both, but he was 
also a prince, and as a prince he was a patron with a 
purpose. The cultural policies of middle Umayyad 
tenth-century al-Andalus were clear and unambiguous 
and as much the product of intelligent calculation and 
political ambition as of princely taste. 

Al-Hakam's taste for education was formed early. 
He enjoyed, like many others of his house in Spain 
before him, and like his son later, the tuition of a 
number of the best scholars and teachers available. 
We can identify roughly a dozen of these in the 
sources 20 ; and probably half that number among the 
teachers whom he employed for his son 21 . Although 
he came to the throne late, at the age of forty six or 
forty seven, he had begun to collect books very much 
earlier, and to patronise both the copying and the 
outright composition of books. We can trace his 
studies back to his early teens, and follow him in the 
latter role, that of patron, almost as soon as he enters 
his twenties 22 . When the famous litterateur al-QaH 
came to Spain in 330/942, he did so in response to an 
invitation issued by a twenty five year old. 

From what little we know of the contents of his 
library and of the activities of some of those whom he 
employed, we can see a little of al-Hakam's tastes: 
of the works from his library whose identities we can 
be sure of, one is a work, or a collection of works, 
by al-Shan% and another is a summary, in Arabic, of 
the Talmud - both of these strange works for a 
Muslim prince in a state dominated exclusively by 
MalikI doctrines to be interested in 23 . We possess 
more than a dozen explicit references to specific notes 
made by him in his manuscripts (and one possibly in 
a manuscript belonging to someone else), generally 
notes connected with the backgrounds or the bio- 
graphical details of various scholars, qadis and 
others 24 . He appears to have had a special interest in 
the history of Islamic Spain (not perhaps very surpris- 
ingly), and in topics related to religion, more partic- 
ularly religious law, but this interest was not in any 
sense exclusive or intolerant: quite apart from the 
interest in Judaism and in ShafiT law for which we 
have evidence mentioned above, we also have material 
showing a broad interest in poetry and in other more 
purely belletristic types of literary writing, exemplified 
by his patronage, at a very great geographical remove, 
of the Kitdb al-Aghdni. 

All this was from one point of view personal activ- 
ity, but it went hand in hand with other more public 



activities characteristic of a truly great library. It is 
clear from what we know of it that al-Hakam's was 
far from being merely the private (and fabulous) 
collection of a learned prince. The library served as 
the focus of a whole nexus of cultural activities which 
helped to lay the foundations for the massive explo- 
sion of literary productivity in Islamic Spain associ- 
ated with the century and a quarter following al- 
Hakam's death in 366/976. It is in connection with this 
that the caliph's involvement with the library and its 
related work and institutions should be considered. 
Books from his library were lent out 25 . Outsiders 
appear to have enjoyed some degree of access to 
books held there (the value of this should not be 
exaggerated: one person who derived some heretical 
views from a book in al-Hakam's library was executed 
for them on the caliph's order 26 ). The library's needs 
called for the employment of numerous copyists of 
manuscripts, of other people to check the accuracy of 
copies made there, of librarians, of translators of 
different types 27 . The interests of the ruler himself 
encouraged the acquisition of books on a very wide 
range of subjects, and despite the official intolerance it 
is clear that in philosophical and theological areas 
there were large numbers of works which did not 
accord with the ruling orthodoxy 28 . As a part of the 
ruler's (and hence we may say the state's) institutions, 
the library must have served as a link in the educa- 
tional network for the Spanish and the non-Spanish 
alike in Cordoba. The biographical dictionaries show 
us al-Hakam welcoming foreign scholars and teachers 
to Cordoba, and, as a centre through which new 
works, whether local or foreign in origin, could be 
made available, the library helped to channel the 
energies and interests of local scholarship along the 
same lines as in the main centres of Arabo-Islamic 
culture to the east. 

What was all this for? What aims did it serve? Can 
we in fact plausibly claim that the personal scholarly 
interests of this prince represent more than an un- 
economic (if creditable) drain on the privy purse of 
tenth-century Islamic Spain? I think that we can point 
to a pattern in all this that serves to make the activity 
of the prince as patron consistent with his activity as a 
ruler. 

The main need felt by al-Hakam as a ruler was 
to maintain the strength and the cohesion of the 
Umayyad state centred on Cordoba. In doing this he 
was perpetuating the stategic policy aims formulated 
by his father, e Abd al-Rahman III al-Nasir. These 
called for a difficult balancing act: in the desire to 
establish a strong and independent Islamic Spain 
under Umayyad rule, it was necessary both to imitate 
the models, both cultural and political, provided by 
Baghdad, as the real centre of the Islamic world, and 
at the same time to stress the fact that Spain was both 
separate from Baghdad and also somehow different 29 . 
Accepting Baghdad wholly implied admitting the ille- 
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gitimacy of the Umayyad regime in Spain; rejecting 
Baghdad, on the other hand, in the name of Umayyad 
legitimacy in Spain and in the rest of the Islamic 
world, meant consigning Spain to eternal backwater 
provinciality. Neither suited a resurgent Spain facing a 
weakened Baghdad. The solution was to proffer a 
Spain that was the same, only more so. That is why, 
when the Buyid vizier Ibn e Abbad, on reading Ibn Abd 
Rabbihi's work al-lqd al-FarTd, said, 'This is our 
own merchandise being served back to us', he was 
missing the essential point of this famous Andalusian 
anthology of oriental literature: that work, through 
its structure and through its highly programmatic 
introduction, laid stress on the directness and the 
legitimacy of the Spanish Umayyads' inheritance of 
authority in Islam as a whole from their oriental 
predecessors 30 . In this sense, by making oriental 
materials the lasting touchstone for quality in later 
Andalusian literary production, the author, in the 
name of his Spanish Umayyad masters, was also 
laying claim to the literary excellences of the oriental 
part of the Islamic world. As heirs to it, and as the 
successors also of such writers as Ibn e Abd Rabbihi, 
the litterateurs of Umayyad Spain, with al-Hakam 
himself at their head, sought both to distance them- 
selves from Baghdad, the capital of their rivals, and to 
compete with it as the centre of their own world 31 . 

This picture of a great library acting as the hub for 
a wide range of cultural activities with a deliberate 
policy in view fits very neatly with the other picture 
provided by the normative politico-military style of 
Islamic Spanish history, that of al-Hakam as the 
leader of a resurgent Umayyad state in the peninsula, 
powerful and influential outside its own frontiers 
within its end of the Mediterranean basin 32 . Is this 
picture correct? More precisely, perhaps, while polit- 
ical and military advantage might be produced quite 
rapidly, cultural preeminence seems to take longer - it 
calls for more than just paying professors more in one 
place than they can command in another: how was it 
possible for such developments to occur under al- 
Hakam? Why should Spain have been able so rela- 
tively quickly to emerge as a major centre of Islamic 
culture? 

The answer to this appears to lie in a combination 
of features, first, and most important, the conversion 
of non-Muslims to Islam. The model for the rate of 
conversion proposed some years ago by Bulliet is not 
without its difficulties and problems, not least in its 
application to Spain 33 ; but for all the difficulties it 
does seems to offer a persuasive account, if not a total 
explanation, of what happened in this area as far as 
Spain is concerned. If Bulliet is right, the massive 
wave of conversion to Islam in Spain will have been 
largely complete by the reign of al-Hakam. Along 
with conversion, going in advance of it and keeping 
largely in parallel with its momentum, the process of 
arabicisation, linguistic acculturation, of the majority 



of the population, both Muslim and non-Muslim, 
appears to have been largely complete by this time as 
well 34 . The numbers of people involved or expecting 
to be involved in the majoritarian culture of Spain 
were vastly greater than ever before (The first in the 
great series of Spanish biographical dictionaries, that 
of Ibn al-Faradi, covers precisely the fourth/tenth 
century, and for good reason); at the same time, and 
here we approach the second feature of this hypoth- 
esis, it was necessary for the regime to claim con- 
vincingly that it represented some form of Islamic 
legitimacy to its subjects 35 . As the regime of a provin- 
cial backwater it could do so only by accepting perma- 
nent insignificance and the danger of disappearance. 
Brilliance offered a happier solution. 

In facing this problem, al-Hakam was in the fortu- 
nate position that the Abbasid caliphate, as offering 
the only other major form of Sunni Muslim ortho- 
doxy, was not only too far away to matter but also 
too weak to be of any real significance as a challenge 
to Cordoba. Bulliet has identified the historical 
moment of which this period is a paradigm 36 : when 
Islam has not only become the religion of the over- 
whelming majority, or something like the overwhelm- 
ing majority, of the population of a territory but also 
reached a stage where its elimination has begun to 
appear a manifest impossibility, he sees this as the 
stage when the significance of Islamic unity, the unity 
of the umma provided by the figure of the caliph and 
the institution of the caliphate, begins rapidly to lose 
weight. In cultural terms, this argument can be applied 
here with considerable force: by the middle of the 
fourth/tenth century, Islam had become so solidly 
implanted in Spain as to appear irremovable; the real 
significance of Baghdad, as the seat of the symbols of 
unity in the Islamic world, begins to decline; but the 
Umayyads still need their own local legitimation, and 
they still need to offer their subjects something of the 
symbols of unity, and they are able to provide this 
only by appearing to be more Catholic than the 
Abbasids. The result is the awkward balancing act 
between distancing and imitation. 

A hypothesis of this sort squeezes the old. biblio- 
phile into the same skin as the adroit politician. It 
would be good to have some supporting evidence for 
it, in the form of some programmatic declaration by 
the caliph or by his officials or paid writers, to 
demonstrate its analytical value. Such material natu- 
rally does not exist. But it is possible, nonetheless, 
to suggest that there is one control that apparently 
confirms its general validity. 

The fourth/tenth century is precisely the period, I 
have argued elsewhere, where we have to look for the 
seeds of the tremendous vitality of the Jewish Golden 
Age in Spain, both Muslim and, later, Christian 37 . It 
is in this period that there took place the separation of 
Cordoba, in Jewish terms, from Babel, Babylon, the 
great centre of oriental Jewish life up till that time. 
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Babylon, Mesopotamia, centred in Baghdad, was the 
seat of a declining Jewish exilarchate, generally paral- 
lel to the caliphate for the Jews of the Islamic world. 
In many of its features, the Jewish separation in Spain 
from the east mirrors, or appears to parallel, what was 
happening in the Muslim world at the same time. And 
so far as we are able to judge of this, it seems to have 
done so with at least the tacit blessing of the state: 
the scale and quality of the revolution in Spanish 
Jewish life in the fourth/tenth century are inconceiv- 
able without the structural support of a patron; 
the great leader and patron of the Jewish community 
in fourth/tenth century Islamic Spain, Hasdai ibn 
Shaprut, was an official of the government, close to 
the caliph, and indeed himself a participant in at 
least one of the major cultural enterprises of the 
arabophone society in which he lived, the revised 
Arabic translation of Dioscorides. It seems to be the 
case that the Jewish revolution of fourth/tenth century 
Spain is a sub-set of the overall Iberian separatist 
revolution of that period. 

The deliberate distancing of the Muslim and of the 
Jewish worlds of Spain from the east, their appropria- 
tion of the cultural heritages both of Judaism and of 
Islam for Spain, appear to have been integral elements 
in the creation of a new view of that country on the 
part of Muslim and Jew there. All that was inconceiv- 
able before that time and without the preconditions 
offered by both the special situation of the Umayyad 
regime in that country and the processes of arabicisa- 
tion and islamisation there up to the middle of the 
fourth/tenth century. 

Al-Hakam's library did not survive him very long. 
After his death, in 366/976, power in the state was 
taken over by the hajib al-Mansur, and al-Hakam's 
son and successor, Hisham II al-Mu'ayyad, was re- 
duced to a cipher. In order to encourage the support 
of the ulama', al-Mansur purged the library of its 
works on philosophy and of much of its theological 
contents, on grounds of heresy 38 . A few decades later, 
in the upheavals that marked the downfall of the 
Mansurid dictatorship and the beginning of the end 
for the Umayyad dynasty, the rest of the library was 
dispersed, taking, we are told, six months to be re- 
moved from its building 39 . In a sense, the burning of 
some of the books by al-Mansur and the dispersal of 
the rest a generation afterwards underline the value 
and the significance of the library as a centre for the 
spreading of ideas and for the infiltration of new 
books and new ways of thinking in Spain, recognising 
as they do the potential for danger that the library 
represented. But the library, and its founder, I think, 
should be viewed in a broader perspective. 

The library, seen as I have suggested it should be, 
is an argument for a thoroughgoing re-assessment of 
al-Hakam and of his reign. He is usually seen as a 
bibiiophiliac querk in an otherwise (at least up till his 
own time) fairly sound dynasty. This view comes, I 



think, largely from the fact that we tend to see his 
bibliophilia as a personal interest and activity, what- 
ever its effects. Unlike the societies of the ancient 
world, or for that matter the modern world, where 
proper state institutions, corporations and the like, 
could stand behind such work as the activities of a 
great library, in the medieval Islamic world this was 
not possible. Even mosques, and mosque schools, did 
not have the means, as they did not by and large bear 
the responsibility, for this. For these activities to be 
undertaken, it was necessary to have a ruler who could 
act as patron. For such a ruler to provide the pat- 
ronage, it was necessary that he be a ruler of the type 
of al-Hakam - that is to say, not just a civilised and 
cultured eccentric with a love of books (That sort of 
eccentricity does not act on such a scale by itself), but 
a ruler with an eye to his state's interests. 

The library of al-Hakam was in effect a great state 
institution, and should be viewed as that. In its quality 
as a state institution, its activity and the support given 
to it by the state, through the ruler, should be inter- 
preted not, or not just, in the old-fashioned cliches 
of purely cultural history, but also in terms of the 
relationship which they reveal between culture and 
politics. Cultural policies are on occasion general and 
vague; and on occasion they have very specific and 
detailed aims. In this case, I should suggest, we are 
faced with a commingling of the general and the 
specific in a major area of cultural politics. 
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